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INTRODUCTION 


'A/TANY  books  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of 

■^Needlework  and  kindred  crafts,  and  yet  they  differ 
one  from  another,  because  handwork  has  limitless  ways 
of  expressing  the  same  thing. 

In  Needlework  the  alteration  of  a  stitch  or  colour,  or 
the  filling  in  of  a  space,  gives  variety;  and  even  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  can  be  found  individuality,  just  as 
handwriting  reveals  the  character  of  the  writer. 

As  this  book  explains  the  methods  of  many  craftsmen 
and  women  who  work  in  different  media,  it  is  hoped 
that  readers  will  discover  in  it  suggestions  which  will 
induce  them  to  become  handworkers  and  find  out  for 
themselves  the  most  congenial  craft  for  their  leisure  hours. 
So  many  types  of  handcraft  are  described  that  every 
taste  is  sure  to  be  satisfied. 

The  written  word  cannot  be  a  complete  exponent 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  so  numerous  diagrams  have  been 
added,  that  no  difficulty  may  be  experienced  by  the 
reader  in  following  the  text. 

A  section  of  16  pages  in  half-tone  has  also  been 
inserted  to  show  how  the  various  handcrafts  can  be 
put  to  practical  use. 
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NEEDLEWORK 

ANNIE  S.  PATERSON 

Every  worker  provides  himself  with  the  necessary  equipment 
with  which  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The  joiner  has  his  heavy  tools, 
the  carver  has  his  chisels,  and  the  metalworker  has  his  hammer  and 
his  blowpipe.  The  great  advantage  of  Needlework  is  that  the 
necessary  tools  are  small,  simple,  and  easily  carried  about.  Before 
making  a  start  the  worker  should  have  all  her  tools  gathered 
together  in  a  work-box  of  some  sort,  as  it  is  extremely  annoying 
to  be  obliged  to  lay  down  work  to  go  in  search  of  some  missing  tool. 

First  of  all  she  should  have  a  needle  case  well  stocked  with  a 
variety  of  ordinary  needles — sharps  and  betweens — of  different 
numbers,  and  crewel  needles  of  different  numbers.  Then  she 
should  have  a  good  supply  of  pins,  which  may  be  kept  in  a  small 
pin-box  or  cushion.  A  good  kind  of  pin  for  general  use  is  the  steel 
pin,  which  is  sharp  and  does  not  make  large  holes  in  material. 
They  are  sold  in  boxes  of  J  lb.  at  is.  3d.,  or  2  oz.  boxes  at  7jd. 
There  is  a  short  fine  pin  called  the  lillikin  or  ribbon  pin,  which  is 
best  for  very  fine  white  work.  These  can  be  procured  in  the  usual 
paper  packets. 

Three  pairs  of  scissors  are  a  necessity.  First  a  large  cutting-out 
pair,  then  a  small  sharp-pointed  pair  for  making  snips  and  cutting 
threads,  and  thirdly,  a  pair  of  buttonhole  scissors  to  avoid  the 
difficulty,  which  many  amateurs  have,  in  cutting  an  even,  clean-cut 
Siit  for  a  buttonhole.  There  is  one  occasion,  and  one  only  when 
curved  nail  scissors  may  be  used,  and  that  is  when  cutting  the 
edge  of  cloth  round  scalloping  after  it  has  been  sewn.  When 
buying  scissors,  get  a  good  quality,  and  they  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Cheap  scissors  are  no  economy.  They  are  never  sharp  at  the 
points  and  usually  get  loose  at  the  pin.  A  good  pair  of  cutting-out 
scissors  can  be  bought  from  3s.  to  4s.,  medium  size  2s.  6d.  to  3s., 
and  buttonhole  scissors  about  2s.  3d.  The  best  kind  is  made  in 
Sheffield. 

A  stiletto  is  very  useful  for  making  eyelet  holes,  and  makes 
regular  and  even  piercing  a  certainty,  while  a  bodkin  for  drawing 
tapes  and  elastic  through  a  caser  or  hem  is  indispensable.  I  have 
not  left  the  thimble  to  the  last  because  it  is  the  least  important, 
but  being  last  it  is  less  likely  to  be  forgotten.  If  you  are  embroidering 
in  silk,  wool  or  cotton,  it  is  wise  to  guard  against  entanglement  of 
threads  either  by  plaiting  the  skeins  separately  or  having  a  proper 
case  to  hold  them.  Some  people  use  little  wooden  winders  formed 
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NEEDLEWORK 


as  shown  on  this  page.  These  take  up  little  room  in  a  work-box, 
and  help  to  keep  the  unruly  threads  tidy. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  needlework  fresh  and 
clean  by  wearing  an  apron  or  overall  when  working,  and  if  you 
are  working  at  a  table,  place  a  towel  under  the  work,  so  that  it 
shall  not  come  in  contact  with  anything  that  is  soiled.  When 
putting  work  away,  fold  it  carefully  in  the  towel,  always  in  the 
same  folds  if  possible,  and  put  it  where  it  will  not  be  interfered  with. 

The  above  are  the  minimum  tools  and  accessories  with  which 
a  needleworker  can  start,  but  in  the  course  of  time  most  workers 
collect  a  marvellous  number  of  little  gadgets,  which  either  help 
^  .  them  in  the  technical  part  of  their  craft  or 

y  J  I  assist  in  keeping  threads,  wool,  and  work 

N.  tidy  and  clean. 

To  the  above  might  be  added  the  almost 
\  /  indispensable  inch- tape,  which  can  be  either 

/  l  the  common  article  priced  at  one  penny  or 

\.  the  dainty  silk  variety  encased  in  a  small 
spring  box.  The  ordinary  inch-tape 
I _ /  \ _ j  stretches  through  time,  and  it  is  better  to 

i.  Wooden  Winder.  t>e  replaced  occasionally  or  it  will  give 

inaccurate  measurements  where  perfect 
accuracy  is  required.  Then  there  is  the  little  emery  bag,  wdiich 
sometimes  appears  in  the  form  of  a  woollen  strawberry,  for  cleaning 
the  needle  when  it  gets  sticky  in  hot  hands.  A  box  of  pins  is  more 
convenient  in  a  lap-bag  than  a  pincushion,  as  the  pin  heads  are 
apt  to  catch  either  in  the  lap-bag  or  its  contents. 

Again  there  are  useful  articles  made  of  wood  to  minimise  the 
difficulty  of  darning.  For  stocking  darning  there  are  two  shapes, 
one  egg  shaped,  which  can  be  slipped  into  the  stocking,  the  other 
mushroom  shaped,  the  head  of  the  mushroom  serving  as  a  back¬ 
ground  over  which  the  strandings  and  crossings  of  the  darn  are 
worked.  For  glove  mending  also  a  support  can  be  obtained,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  short  stem  about  four  inches  long  at  either  end  of 
which  is  placed  a  finger-shaped  knob.  The  knobs  are  of  different 
sizes  for  different  sizes  of  fingers,  and  they  can  be  pushed  into  the 
damaged  finger  of  the  glove  and  can  be  turned  about  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  mender. 


FLAIN  NEEDLEWORK 

THE  term  plain  needlework  is  usually  applied  to  the  stitches, 
seams,  openings,  and  finishings  that  are  used  in  the  making  up 
of  lingerie  of  all  kinds,  as  distinct  from  embroidery.  The  number 
of  stitches  included  in  this  category  is  comparatively  small.  They 
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belong  to  the  straightforward  type,  every  stitch  being  a  replica 
of  its  predecessor,  and  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  depends 
entirely  upon  the  regularity  of  the  stitch,  and  its  suitability  in  size 
to  the  material  used. 

To  attain  an  approach  to  perfection  the  right  number  of  needle 
and  thread  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  coarse  or  heavy 
material  use  a  coarse  needle  and  thread.  For  fine,  delicate  fabrics 
a  fine  needle  and  thread  are  necessary,  and  medium  needle  and 
thread  for  the  material  that  is  neither  coarse  nor  fine.  The  expert 
is  never  in  doubt  if  she  is  using  the  proper  needle  and  thread  ; 
as  soon  as  they  pass  through  the  cloth  she  knows  whether  her 
implements  are  too  fine  or  too  coarse.  It  is  best  to  be  very 
careful  in  this  matter  as  the  use  of  a  wrong  needle  may  spoil 
her  work. 

Plain  needlework  is  in  no  way  behind  its  sister  craft  Embroidery 
in  interest  and  beauty.  It  does  not  revel  in  variety  of  colour  and 
intricate  stitchery,  yet  it  is  not  the  Cinderella  of  the  needle,  for  it 
can  do  what  embroidery  never  can  do — it  can  hold  materials 
together  by  its  neat  seams,  bindings,  plain  stitches,  and  gatherings. 
It  is  the  basis  of  these  lovely  garments  which  we  see  displayed  in 
the  shop  windows,  surely  as  alluring  to  the  average  woman  as 
those  other  displays  of  cushions,  curtains,  bedspreads  and  bags. 

Tacking.  This  is  usually  the  first  stitch  to  be  taught,  as  it  appears 
to  present  the  fewest  difficulties  to  a  beginner,  and  is  one  of  the 
first  used  in  the  making  of  a  garment.  The  needle  is  put  in  straight, 
picking  up  a  smaller  amount  than  is  passed  over.  By  using  coloured 
threads,  and  varying  the  arrangement  of  the  stitches  many 
ornamental  patterns  and  designs  can  be  arranged. 

Tacking  is  also  the  temporary  stitch  with  which  hems,  seams, 
and  work  generally  is  kept  in  position,  until  the  permanent  stitch 
— hand  or  machining — is  done.  Do  not  think  that  because  it  is 
temporary  it  can  be  done  anyhow.  The  final  appearance  of  any 
garment  depends  very  largely  upon  the  care  with  which  it  has 
been  prepared  and  tacked.  A  special  soft  thread  is  sold  for  tacking. 
It  is  soft  because  when  the  time  comes  to  pull  it  out  it  does  not 
break  the  stitchery  in  the  process.  Tack  neatly  and  evenly,  as  the 
even  line  of  the  tacking  is  a  guide  to  even  stitching.  The  length 
of  the  stitch  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  seam.  When  tacking 
a  circular  or  curved  seam,  such  as  round  the  neck,  sleeve,  or  curve 
of  the  arm,  the  stitches  should  be  shorter. 

Run  and  Back-stitch.  Run  and  Back-stitch  is  often  referred 
to  in  these  pages.  It  is  used  only  in  seams,  cotton  or  flannel,  and 
its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  seams.  Make  a  few  ordinary  running 
stitches — three,  four  or  five,  then  put  the  needle  back  into  exactly 
the  same  place  as  the  last  running  stitch — in  at  the  same  point, 
and  out  at  the  same  point.  Then  proceed  with  a  few  more  running 


2.  Tacking-stitch.  3.  Run  and  back-stitch.  4.  Hemming — the  start.  5.  Stitch. 

6.  Finish.  7.  Top-sew.  8.  Finish. 
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stitches,  repeat  the  back-stitch  and  continue.  The  stitch  on  the 
working,  or  the  wrong  side  has  the  appearance  as  seen  in  Fig.  3. 

Hemming.  Hemming  is  another  of  those  plain  stitches,  which 
when  well  done  make  a  garment  very  attractive.  To  make  it 
satisfactorily  the  stitch  should  be  regular  in  slope  and  size,  and 
clear  and  distinct  on  both  sides.  Do  not  aim  at  tiny  stitches.  If 
the  stitches  are  there,  they  should  be  seen  and  not  invisible. 
Hemming  is  a  very  useful  stitch.  It  is  used  to  fix  down  hems  both 
on  seams  and  at  the  foot  of  a  garment ;  it  is  stronger  and  firmer 
than  running  as  it  protects  the  edge. 

Top-sewing.  Top -sewing  is  now  used  chiefly  as  a  joining 
stitch  in  the  making  up  of  articles,  such  as  lap-bags,  pochettes,  or 
handkerchief  sachets.  The  ends  of  tapes  and  hems  are  neatened  by 
a  few  stitches  of  top-sewing,  and  lace  is  often  sewn  on  to  an  edge 


of  lingerie  by  this  means.  As  its  name  implies,  only  the  top  threads 
of  the  article  being  sewn  should  be  lifted.  If  too  deep  a  catch  is 
taken,  the  stitch  forms  a  ridge  which  sticks  out  and  cannot  be 
fl  attened.  Even  if  the  stitch  is  big  it  should  still  have  a  shallow  catch. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  push  the  starting  and  joining  threads  out  of  sight 
in  between  the  pieces  of  material.  They  should  be  left  lying  along 
the  top  and  afterwards  caught  down  with  the  stitches. 

Position  of  Buttons.  Buttons  are  made  in  great  variety,  some 
merely  ornamental  and  some  for  fastening  garments  together  in 
conjunction  with  a  buttonhole.  They  are  made  in  metal,  bone, 
mother-of-pearl,  glass,  linen,  etc.  The  pierced  button  is  sewn  on 
by  merely  bringing  the  thread  up  through  one  hole  and  down 
another  until  strongly  fastened,  but  the  unpierced  linen  button  is 
sewn  on  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Before  sewing  on  a  button  its  position 
on  the  garment  must  be  decided.  On  a  band  a  button  should  be 
placed  half  its  diameter  back  from  the  end,  and  midway  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  band.  A  button  on  a  shirt,  shirt-blouse, 
or  nightgown  opening,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  under  part  of 
the  opening. 
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Sewing.  Start  by  fixing  the  thread  directly  under  the  spot 
where  the  centre  of  the  button  will  rest.  Across  the  broadest  part 
of  the  button  pierce  slightly  with  the  needle-point  two  small  holes, 
dividing  the  diameter  into  three  equal  parts.  Make  six  or  seven 
strands  through  the  holes,  being  careful  not  to  pull  the  thread  too 
tightly.  Finally,  bring  the  needle  to  the  upper  side  of  the  button 
and  loop  stitch  the  bar  very  closely.  Instead  of  pushing  the  point 
of  the  needle  under  the  bar,  try  putting  the  eye  first  ;  it  is  less 
likely  to  catch  on  the  linen.  When  this  is  done,  slip  the  needle  in 
between  button  and  cloth,  twist  the  thread  round  three  or  four 
time  to  form  a  neck,  and  finish  off.  If  the  button  is  large,  put 
two  bar  loops  across  it. 

Buttonholes.  Buttonhole  stitch  should  be  practised  before 
applying  the  stitch  to  a  buttonhole  until  proficiency  is  attained. 
Buttonholes  should  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  strain,  and 
remember  that  women's  garments  button  right  over  left,  men’s 
left  over  right. 

Buttonholes  should  always  be  sewn  on  double  cloth.  There  are 
two  different  kinds  : — 

(1)  Those  on  bands  and  underclothing  have  usually  one  round 
end  and  one  bridged  end. 

(2)  Those  on  the  fronts  of  gentlemen’s  shirts,  shirt-blouses,  and 
on  some  nightdresses,  have  two  barred  ends. 

The  first  stage  is  the  cutting  of  the  slit.  Place  the  button  on 
the  band,  half  its  diameter  back  from  the  end,  and  make  a  tiny 
mark  at  right  and  left  of  the  broadest  part.  With  sharp-pointed 
scissors,  knife,  or  buttonhole  scissors,  cut  a  slit  between  these  two 
marks  plus  one-eighth  of  an  inch  for  ease.  If  the  button  is  very 
thick  one-sixth  of  an  inch  instead  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  would  be 
necessary.  When  beginning  the  buttonhole  stitch,  start  at  the  end 
farther  from  the  edge,  put  two  tiny  back  stitches  into  the  cloth  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  slip  the  needle  through  the  slit  to  the  right  side. 
Commence  at  left-hand  side,  put  needle  in  the  necessary  depth, 
and  work  to  the  end  of  slit.  The  round  end  is  worked  with  an 
uneven  number  of  unknotted  stitches  pulled  tightly  to  form  an 
eyelet,  in  which  the  stem  of  the  button  will  rest.  Repeat  the  button¬ 
hole  stitch  on  the  second  side,  and  start  the  barred  end.  In  order 
to  pull  this  end  of  the  buttonhole  together,  put  the  needle  through 
the  first  knot  made,  and  bring  it  out  in  position  at  top  of  the  last 
stitch. 

The  barred  end  is  then  buttonhole  stitched,  with  the  knots 
lying  next  the  slit.  There  should  be  an  odd  number  of  stitches 
here  also.  The  diagrams  illustrate  the  different  stages  and 
position  of  needle  when  working  a  buttonhole. 

Fig.  14  shows  the  position  of  the  needle  when  turning  the 
round  end. 


ii.  Buttonhole-stitch.  12  and  13.  Where  to  start.  14.  Shows  position  of  needle 
when  turning  the  round  end.  13.  Shows  the  needle  in  position  to  begin  the  barred  end. 
16.  Shows  the  appearance  of  barred  end  when  finished,  ij.  Loop-stitch.  18.  Latch 

or  loop. 
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Diagram  No.  15  shows  the  needle  in  position  to  begin  the  barred 
end. 

Diagram  No.  16  shows  the  appearance  of  barred  end  when 
finished. 

Loop  Stitch.  Loop  stitch  is  sometimes  confused  with  button¬ 
hole  stitch.  In  this  book,  the  writers  on  plain  needlework  or 
lingerie  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  two. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  custom  has  arisen  among  embroiderers 
of  calling  both  loop  stitch  and  buttonhole  stitch  by  the  general 
name  of  “  buttonhole  stitch.” 

To  make  this  clear,  readers  should  train  themselves  to  distinguish 
between  the  two,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stitch,  and  the 


application  of  it.  In 
reality  they  are  worked 

quite  differently.  In 

> 

buttonhole  stitch  the 

thread  is  pulled  away 

Xj 

from  the  worker,  in 

1 

loop  stitch  towards  the 
worker,  and  the  knot  of 
the  former  is  much 
firmer  than  that  of  the 
latter. 

Generally  speaking, 
the  real  buttonhole 
stitch  is  only  used  on  a 
buttonhole,  and  some¬ 
times  on  a  latch,  which 
may  be  worked  either 
way.  On  all  other  occa¬ 
sions,  workers  should 
understand  that  when 
the  embroiderer  speaks 
of  buttonhole  stitch,  it 
is  her  common  term  for 
blanket,  or  loop  stitch. 
Loop  stitch  is  used  in 
dressmaking  to  make  neat  seams,  and  scalloped  edges  are  done  by 
this  method. 

Latches  or  Loops.  Latches  or  loops  are  formed  by  making 
half  a  dozen  loose  strands  at  the  edge  of  a  band.  These  strands 
are  caught  into  the  material  at  either  end  by  a  shallow  top-sew 
stitch.  The  loop  when  completed  is  strengthened  either  by  a  closely 
wrought  buttonhole  stitch  or  loop  stitch.  If  buttonhole  stitch  is 
used,  do  it  by  method  illustrated  in  diagram. 

Feather  Stitch.  Feather  stitch  is  a  common  and  pretty 


ig.  Single  loop  called  coral-stitch.  20  and  21. 
Feather-stitch.  22.  Chain-stitch. 
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method  of  ornamenting  underwear.  It  is  really  a  loop  stitch  worked 
alternately  from  right  and  left.  It  may  be  done  with  a  single  loop 
from  the  right  side  and  one  from  the  left,  when  it  is  called  Coral 
Stitch,  or  with  two,  three,  or  four  loops  on  either  side.  Pull  the 
thread  through  softly  and  do  not  tighten  it  when  working.  It 


should  be  worked  in  embroidery  cotton,  the  number  depending 
on  the  material  used.  For  a  thin,  light  material  such  as  Taran tulle 
use  Clark  &  Co.’s  (Paisley),  Red  Label  embroidery  cotton  No.  16, 
or  Blue  Label  No.  30. 

Chain  Stitch.  Chain  Stitch  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  chain.  Like  Feathering,  it  too  is  a  form  of  loop  stitch  worked 
in  a  straight  row,  the  needle  always  returning  to  the  point  where 
the  thread  comes  out.  There  are  many  variations  of  this  stitch, 
which  belong  to  the  region  of  embroidery,  and  which  are  explained 
and  illustrated  in  that  section. 

Eyelets.  Eyelets  are  these  little  round  holes  which  are  pierced 
with  a  stiletto,  and  sewn  with  a  deep,  tightly  drawn,  top-sew  stitch, 
from  right  to  left.  They  make  convenient  holes  for  the  passage  of 
cords  through  the  caser  of  a  bag  or  round  the  neck  of  under- 
garments.  They  may  be  blanket  stitched  with  the  loop  either  at 
the  raw  edge  or  outside  the  edge  of  the  eyelet.  A  better  form  is 
obtained  if  the  eyelet  is  encircled  with  a  small  running  stitch  before 
blanket  stitching. 

Slots.  Slots  are  elongated  forms  of  eyelets.  They  are  useful 
as  openings,  for  the  elastic  at  waist  and  legs  of  knickers  to  pass  in 
and  out.  These  slots  are  cut  in  single  cloth  and  sewn  like  a  button¬ 
hole  with  two  round  ends. 

Seams.  There  are  three  common  seams  used  in  plain  needle¬ 
work.  First  the  French  Seam.  This  seam  is  used  on  children’s 
pinafores  and  blouses.  It  is  the  ideal  seam  for  thin  fine  material. 
Place  the  wrong  sides  of  the  seam  together,  edge  to  edge.  Tack 
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carefully  about  £  inch  from  raw  edge,  then  run  and  back-stitch  or 
machine  immediately  above  the  tacking.  Pare  the  edges  if  necessary, 
flatten  and  fold  back  by  the  sewn  edge.  Tack  and  sew  again  or 
machine  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  fold  to  enclose  the 
raw  edges  completely. 


26  and  27.  French  seam.  28 ,  2g  and  30.  Flat  seam. 
31.  Herring-bone  stitch. 


Hand-Sewn  Flat  Seam.  The  flat  seam  is  very  useful  for 
general  work.  It  is  strong  and  flat  if  neatly  done.  Turn  down  a 
narrow  fold  of  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  to  the  right  side  of  the 
material  and  press  it  well.  Raise  the  fold  and  place  the  other  edge 
of  garment  along  the  crease,  right  side  to  right  side.  Turn  the  fold 
down  again  and  pin  and  tack  through  the  three  thicknesses.  Run 
and  back-stitch  just  under  the  raw  edge,  which  serves  as  a  guide 
to  even  sewing.  When  this  is  done,  flatten  out  the  seam  well, 
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turn  down  the  fold,  and  tack  and  hem  on  to  the  wrong  side  of 
the  material. 

Machined  Flat  Seam.  This  seam  may  be  worked  by  machine 
instead  of  hand.  It  is  done  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  the  fold 
is  turned  towards  the  wrong  side  of  material,  the  wrong  sides  are 
placed  together,  and  a  fine  machine  stitch  takes  the  place  of  run 
stitch  and  hemming. 

Herring-bone  Stitch.  Herring-bone  stitch  is  used  in  making 
up  woollen  underclothing  where  the  material  is  too  thick  for  an 


32  33 


32  and  33.  Flannel  seam.  34  and  33.  Another  method. 


ordinary  seam.  It  serves  two  purposes,  for  it  covers  the  raw  edge 
and  at  the  same  time  holds  down  the  turnings.  For  this  reason  it 
is  useful  in  fastening  down  patches  on  woollen  and  woven  under¬ 
wear.  Also  it  is  largely  used  in  ornamental  work.  (See  chapter  on 
Embroidery.) 

Flannel  Seams.  Flannel  is  not  so  much  used  now  for  under¬ 
clothing,  as  its  place  has  been  taken  by  woven  material.  But 
infants’  binders,  barracoats,  flannel  squares,  and  pretty  matinee 
coats  are  best  made  with  a  fine  quality  of  flannel. 

To  make  a  flannel  seam  place  the  two  edges  of  the  garment 
exactly  together,  warp  threads  running  the  same  way  and  the 
woolly  side  inside.  Tack  about  f  inch  from  the  edge,  and  run  and 
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back-stitch  immediately  above.  Split  and  flatten  the  seam,  turn 
down  the  two  edges,  and  tack  and  herring-bone. 

Another  method  is  to  place  one  edge  of  the  seam  about  one- 

sixth  of  an  inch  lower 
than  the  other.  Tack, 
and  run  and  back- 
stitch  one-sixth  of  an 
P  ‘  inch  from  the  lower 
edge.  Flatten  down 
the  upper  part  so  as 
to  cover  the  lower 
one.  Tack  and  her¬ 
ring-bone.  If  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  worn  next  the 
skin  it  is  advisable  to 
put  the  seams  to  the 
outside. 

Gathering  and 
Stroking.  Gathering 
is  used  to  dispose  of 
fullness,  stroking  to 
give  it  a  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  if  the 
stitch  is  perfectly  even. 
The  rule  in  gathering 
is  to  lift  half  what  is 
passed  over,  so  that 
the  stitches  on  the 
right  side  are  longer 
than  those  on  the 
wrong.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  full¬ 
ness  must  be  gathered 
up  tightly  and  held  in 
position  by  twisting  the 
thread  round  a  pin  or 
small  needle  pushed 

36.  Gathering.  57.  Tacking  a  band  over  gathers  into  the  material  at 
(, gathering  thread  secured  round  pin).  38.  Setting  the  end  of  the  row  of 

in  stitch .  gathering.  Now  hold 

the  work  firmly  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand, 
place  a  large  needle  or  darner  into  the  first  gather  close  up  to 
the  thread,  and  stroke  down  firmly  for  half  an  inch — never  more 
— taking  care  not  to  injure  the  cloth. 

Repeat  with  every  gather.  The  work  will  lie  flatter  if  the  stroking 
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is  done  both  above  and  below  the  thread.  Remove  the  pin  and 
draw  out  the  gathers  to  fit  into  the  band  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Place  the  edge  of  the  band  directly  above  the  gathers.  The  diagrams 
show  how  the  pins  are  placed  upright  and  the  tacking  stitch  done 
so  as  not  to  displace  the  gathers.  The  band  is  attached  to  the 
garment,  by  what  is  called  setting-in  stitch.  It  is  worked  something 
like  hemming.  The  point  of  the  needle  comes  out  directly  above  a 
gather,  and  it  must  go  into  the  cloth  directly  below  where  it  came 
out,  so  that  a  straight  stitch  and  not  a  slanting  one  is  formed. 
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AlLL  through  the  ages  needlework  has  been  the  pastime,  often 
the  solace,  of  women.  In  this  enlightened  and  electrical  age,  con¬ 
ditions  are  happier.  Science  and  machinery  have  combined  to 
take  much  of  drudgery  from  life.  At  the  same  time  mechanical 
control  has  made  the  need  for  creative  self-expression  more  necessary 
than  ever  before.  Surely  there  could  be  no  more  fitting  medium  of 
individual  expression  for  women  than  fashioning  something  of 
loveliness. 

Modern  underwear  as  the  counterpart  of  dress  is  just  as  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  fashion  ;  both  are  equally  affected.  The  significant 
difference  is  that  dress  is  first  to  register  change.  Lingerie  must  be 
subservient.  Under  no  circumstance  will  interference  with  the 
skilfully  achieved  line  of  dress  be  tolerated.  The  only  course  is  to 
co-operate.  Not  only  must  lingerie  conform  to  line,  good  taste 
demands  that  it  be  appropriate  to  the  type  of  garment  also,  even 
at  times  to  being  made  of  the  same  material.  This  may  seem  dis¬ 
couraging  to  the  enthusiast  eager  to  carry  out  her  own  ideas,  but 
it  is  not  so  really.  Simplicity  and  suitability  are  governing  prin¬ 
ciples  in  beauty  of  design,  while  restraint  may  prove  the  needed 
impetus  to  invention.  The  fashioner  of  lingerie  will  find  ample 
scope  for  her  talents,  many  thrills,  and  much  enjoyment  for  her 
leisure  hours. 

The  Right  Tools.  The  same  tools  are  required  as  for  plain 
needlework,  including  especially  : 

Sewing  Machine.  It  may  seem  heresy  to  suggest  machining  fine 
lingerie,  but  that  is  only  a  tradition  which  dies  hard.  For  most 
inside  stitching  the  machine  is  a  decided  advantage,  not  only  from 
a  time-saving  point  of  view,  but  because  the  line  is  more  true  and 
clearly  defined. 

Scissors.  Two  pairs.  One  for  cutting  out,  7  inches  to  8  inches 
long.  Dressmaking  shears  are  unsuitable  for  flimsy  materials.  The 
other  pair,  small  and  sharp-pointed,  for  buttonholes,  cutting  threads 
and  surplus  material  from  embroidery,  etc. 

Tard-stick.  Necessary  to  get  seam  edges  straight  before  sewing. 

Pins.  These  are  very  important.  Plaited  brass  lillikin  pins 
should  be  used — steel  marks  delicate  fabrics. 

Between  Needles.  No.  8-10  to  carry  fine  silk  and  cotton  ;  thread 
No.  90-100. 

Crewel  Needles.  No.  8-10  for  embroidery  thread. 
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Sharps .  No.  6-8  for  tacking,  and  No.  1-2  for  punching  stitches 

Wool  Needles.  Used  to  turn  inside-out  narrow  shoulder  straps, 
and  rouleaux. 

Thimble.  Smooth  so  as  not  to  roughen  threads  and  materials. 

Small  rustless  press  studs,  and  pearl  buttons,  No.  14  lines,  for 
fastenings.  Tracing  wheel  stiletto  and  inch-tape  are  all  indispen¬ 
sable,  so  also  is  pressing  equipment — soft  and  well  padded  to 
“  raise  55  embroidery.  Lastly,  a  small  work  apron  should  be  worn 
during  sewing  operations.  Exquisite  daintiness  is  the  end  in  view  ! 

The  Pattern.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  initiate 
into  the  mysteries  of  patternmaking,  though  it  is  unbelievably 
simple.  Those  who  have  a  dress  sense  and  an  eye  for  line  may 
probably  fashion  their  own  shapes.  The  inexperienced  will  be 
wise  to  buy  a  paper  pattern  from  a  firm  of  repute,  or  better  still, 
have  a  few  lessons  in  drafting. 

All  paper  patterns  should  be  tested  before  use — pinned  together, 
tried  on,  and  necessary  alterations  made. 

Materials.  Good  material  will  make  good  work  easy  and  give 
greater  joy  in  the  doing  of  it.  The  most  expensive  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  best  materials. 

Qualities  to  look  for:  (1)  Fineness  of  texture.  One  way  of 
cheapening  a  fabric  is  to  have  fewer  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
and  have  them  coarser  ;  (2)  Evenness  of  weave  ;  (3)  Flexible,  but 
not  harsh,  and  springy  ;  (4)  Edges  which  do  not  fray  unduly  ; 
(5)  Silk  should  be  lustrous — excepting  such  makes  as  georgette.  A 
bright  metallic  lustre  indicates  art  silk,  or  metallic  loading.  The 
latter  is  most  detrimental  to  wear. 

One  must  buy  with  discrimination  not  only  as  regards  quality 
but  also  as  to  suitability  of  purpose.  Soft  clinging  materials  may 
be  ideal  for  bed-time  wear  but  disastrous  for  the  frock  above  if 
used  as  a  Princess  foundation  slip. 

Colour  is  important  also.  A  strong  colour,  for  example,  is  more 
appropriate  when  pyjamas  are  in  question  than  for  the  more 
feminine  “  nightie.”  While  flesh-pink  almost  suggests  cami- 
knickers,  unless  the  covering  frock  is  to  be  matched.  Pastel  tones 
with  oyster,  ivory  and  natural  are  most  “  safe.” 

Buy,  too,  with  a  thought  to  laundering.  Washing  satin  will 
“  come  up  smiling  ”  after  repeated  tubbings,  while  crepe  de  chine 
is  more  apt  to  get  “  dejected.”  On  the  other  hand,  crepe  de  chine 
is  more  easy  to  manipulate  in  making-up.  French  Spun,  which  has 
a  slight  crinkle  in  the  weave,  is  the  ideal  spun  silk. 

Materials  to  Choose  from.  Satin  Beaute  (washing  satin 
with  a  crepe  de  chine  back),  Crepe  de  chine,  Lingerie  Crepe,  Spun 
Silk,  Georgette,  Triple  Ninon,  Art  Silk  Crepe  de  Chine,  and  other 
art  silk  fabrics  if  they  satisfy  the  test  as  to  quality  and  laundering, 
Voile,  Linen-lawn,  cambric  and  cotton  materials. 
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Lace.  The  choice  of  lace  presents  so  many  pitfalls  to  the 
unwary  that  a  few  hints  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Real  hand-made  lace  is  expensive  but  not  prohibitive,  if  only 
a  narrow  edging  is  required.  Buyers  from  this  class  may  safely  be 
allowed  to  indulge  their  fancies. 

Imitation  laces  are  the  problem  !  Many  are  excellent,  but 
others  are  obviously  “  cheap.” 

Imitations  that  are  safe  to  use  :  Valenciennes,  torchon,  cluny,  blond, 
Nottingham  needle-run  lace. 

Imitations  to  avoid :  Guipure,  filet,  needlepoint,  including 
imitation  Irish  crochet,  and  usually  machine  needle-run  lace,  if 
the  outlining  cord  is  thick,  heavy  and  loosely  run. 

Qiialities  to  look  for  :  (i)  A  well-finished  edge,  with  “  Val  ”  and 
blond  laces,  clearly  defined  picots  as  well  ;  (2)  The  mesh  of  the 
background  in  hand-made  net  laces  will  be  slightly  irregular  owTing 
to  the  twisting  or  plaiting  of  the  threads.  Reliable  imitations  have 
this  quality  to  a  lesser  degree,  but  in  poor  imitations  the  mesh  has 
a  hard,  obviously  machine-made  appearance  ;  (3)  The  lace 

should  be  made  of  linen,  mercerised  or  good  cotton  thread.  Inferior 
cotton  is  rough  and  looks  “  cheap,”  especially  in  white. 

Points  in  Cutting  Out.  If  the  fabric  is  to  be  folded  other  than 
in  the  maker’s  crease,  press  out  the  crease  and  refold  as  required, 
pleasuring  to  ensure  accuracy. 

Avoid  waste  by  planning  all  the  pieces  on  the  material 
before  cutting  out  any  one  piece.  A  great  deal  of  satisfaction  is 
got  by  cutting  out  economically,  especially  when  the  material  is 
expensive. 

The  selvedge  threads  should  as  a  rule  be  directly  in  the  centre 
of  each  piece,  excepting  when  cutting  on  the  cross. 

Pin  freely  from  the  top  downwards,  but  not  too  close  to  the 
edges. 

The  pattern  should  be  followed  implicitly,  allowing  turnings,  or 
not,  as  directed.  A  corner  slurred  off  affects  “  fit  ”  and  “  cut.” 

If  the  tracing  wheel  leaves  no  impression  the  thumb-nail  may 
prove  effective  in  marking  turnings,  or  faint  ticks  with  a  blue 
pencil  may  be  used.  A  lead  pencil  will  soil  and  smudge.  Single 
tacking  or  thread-marking  should  be  used  for  darts  and  yoke 
positions,  etc. 

Assembling  the  Parts.  Each  section  should  be  completed  so 
far  as  possible  before  assembling  the  whole. 

Details  that  Count.  Beautiful  sewing  and  delicate  handling 
are  important  factors  in  fashioning  exquisite  lingerie.  Never 
experiment  on  the  garment.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  try  out  each 
new  process  on  a  piece  of  self  material. 

Pin  Tucks.  Tucks  are  easily  worked  by  the  straight  warp 
threads.  Their  beauty  depends  upon  breadth,  regularity  of  run- 


i.  Shoulders  shirred  before  joining  seams.  2.  Tucks.  3.  Skirt  on  to  Bodice. 

4.  Darts  first  before  seams.  5.  Yokes. 
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stitches  and  even  spacing.  The  name  implies  breadth  of  a  pin.  To 
make  them  more  means  sacrificing  daintiness. 

They  should  be  measured  from  fold  to  fold.  Tacking  is  un¬ 
necessary  if  the  grain  of  the  fabric  is  followed.  To  define  the  line 
a  thread  may  be  pulled — but  not  out  !  A  quicker  aid  is  to  make  a 
small  paper  gauge.  The  spacing  varies  according  to  the  position 
of  the  tucks — |  inch  to  §  inch  is  most  usual. 

Shirring.  A  soft  method  of  dealing  with  fulness  at  the  shoulders 
and  waist  of  a  garment  in  silken  material. 

Several  parallel  rows  of  flash-running  or  very  fine  run-stitching 
are  worked  across  by  the  weft  of  the  material  on  the  right  side. 
The  rows  must  be  equi-distant — usually  J  inch  apart.  The  threads 
are  not  fastened  off  until  the  garment  is  assembled.  Twice  to  three 
times  the  finished  space  should  be  allowed  for  shirring. 

Whipping.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  finished  edge 
where  there  is  fulness.  This  method  is  only  suitable  for  fine  materials 
and  is  more  easy  to  execute  on  cambric  than  silk. 

The  edge  is  rolled  on  to  the  wrong  side  and  whipped,  com¬ 
mencing  from  the  right-hand  corner.  A  strong  matching  thread 
should  be  used.  The  tiny  roll  should  be  formed,  whipped  and 
pulled  up  every  inch,  the  needle  passing  under  not  through  the  roll. 
This  method  may  also  be  used  to  make  neat  an  edge  without 
gathering  up  the  material. 

Veining.  A  delightful  method  of  joining  edges  to  impart  a 
“  delicate  air.”  The  edges  to  be  connected  must  first  be  finished 
(see  figs.,  p.  32)  and  tacked  on  to  paper  with  a  narrow  space 

between. 

Matching  or  contrasting  coloured  thread  may  be  used — one 
strand  of  filoselle  or  stranded  cotton,  or  silk  from  the  reel.  There 
are  many  forms  of  this  stitch.  The  methods  given  may  be  worked 
on  right  or  wrong  side. 

Edges  to  be  Connected.  To  whip  over  a  folded  edge  with 
a  fine  matching  thread  gives  a  light  finish.  Afterwards  the  surplus 
turning  is  cut  away. 

Loosely  woven  materials  should  have  this  whipped  edge  folded 
in  before  veining.  Further  strength  is  added  by  whipping  a  second 
time. 

Punching  Stitches.  For  seams,  joins,  outlining  and  applique. 

These  are  open  work  stitches  similar  in  effect  to  hem-stitching. 
They  are  formed  by  piercing  holes  with  a  coarse  needle — No.  1 
or  2  sharp.  A  fine  sewing  silk  should  be  used  so  that  the  holes  will 

be  clear. 

The  stitches  may  be  worked  in  any  direction  in  contrast  to 
hem-stitching  which  must  follow  a  straight  thread. 

Appliqu£  Hem-Stitch.  Commence  at  the  right-hand  side. 
The  end  of  silk  is  left  loose  on  the  wrong  side,  to  be  afterwards 
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darned  in  with  a  fine  needle.  Make  a  back-stitch  pointing  the 
needle  to  the  left.  A  second  back-stitch  is  taken  from  the  same 
position,  but  diagonally.  The  point  of  the  needle  should  emerge 
just  above  the  first  hole  formed.  The  needle  is  now  passed  into  the 
hole  underneath  and  a  straight  forward  stitch  taken.  Repeat  as 


from  the  beginning.  The  thread  should  be  pulled  tightly  after 
each  stitch.  Size  of  stitch  about  one-tenth  inch. 

Point  Turc.  Known  also  as  Pin-stitch  and  Three-sided- 
stitch.  It  is  composed  of  two  rows  of  back-stitching,  worked 
alternately  above  and  below.  The  holes  of  one  row  are  opposite 
the  spaces  of  the  other,  thus  forming  a  triangle.  Size  of  stitch 
about  one-tenth  inch. 

Seams  that  are  Inconspicuous.  Tack  carefully  and  freely. 
The  finished  result  will  justify  the  extra  time  entailed. 

French  Seam.  Place  the  edges  together,  right  sides  outside. 
The  fixing  should  be  done  flat  on  the  table.  Machine  or  run-stitch 
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J-inch  from  the  edges.  Press  open  the  seam  with  a  warm  iron. 
Turn  to  the  wrong  side.  Tack,  and  machine  or  run-stitch  J-inch 
from  the  fold. 


Whipped  Seam.  A  light  finish  for  short  seams  in  fine  materials. 
The  turning  allowance  is  machined  on  to  the  wrong  side.  One 
edge  is  cut  to  within  J-inch  from  the  stitching.  The  other  edge  is 
trimmed  to  the  same  amount  above  the  first  and  whipped  over  the 
inner  edge  to  make  neat. 

For  fabric  that  frays  easily,  the  outer  edge  should  be  sufficiently 
broad  to  roll  on  top  of  the  inner  edge  before  whipping. 

An  Opening.  A  Necessity.  If  underwear  is  to  be  in  agreement 
with  Dress  it  must  be  made  to  mould  the  figure,  yet  be  easy  and 
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15.  Whipped  edges.  16.  Double  whipping  for  fraying  material.  17.  Narrow  run- 
stitched  hem  makes  strong  finish  for  edges  to  be  “  linked.”  18.  Punching-stitch  and 
details  of  same  (A  B  C  D).  ig.  Godet  let  into  a  seam  by  means  of  applique  hem¬ 
stitch.  20.  Dart  applique  hem-stitched,  si.  Used  to  appdique  a  design. 

N  B. 


B 
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comfortable  to  wear.  Close  fit  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  use  of 
an  opening. 

Openings  may  occur  in  a  seam  or  be  cut  into  the  material  of 
the  garment.  Women’s  garments  usually  fasten  right  over  left. 

Continuous  Opening.  Different  methods  are  used  according 
to  the  purpose  and  position  of  an  opening,  but  none  is  more 
adaptable  than  the  “  Continuous,”  where  flat,  invisible  treatment 
is  essential. 

Length.  Depends  upon  position,  but  it  must  be  sufficiently 
long  to  allow  of  slipping  the  garment  on  and  off  easily.  If  a  seam 
is  to  be  utilised,  the  lay  or  turning  on  the  wrong  side  must  be 


2vwW\ 


Application  of  Point  Tmc.  22.  Giving  bodice  effect.  23.  Panel  effect.  24.  Detail 
of  stitch.  25.  A  B  C  D  Method  of  Working. 
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snipped  where  the  opening  is  to  end,  to  allow  the  false  piece  to  set 
flatly.  If  the  Opening  is  cut  into  the  material,  the  end  should  be 
strengthened  with  a  few  button-hole-stitches. 


26.  French  seam.  27.  Raw  edge  whipping.  28.  Rolled-edge  whipping  when  material 

frays. 


The  False  Piece.  This  is  cut  selvedgewise— twice  the  length  of 
the  opening  and  fully  -|-inch  to  obviate  any  discrepancy  at  the 
top  of  the  opening.  The  width  is  twice  the  finished  width  plus 
turnings.  A  usual  finished  width  is  f-inch  as  it  allows  space  for 
working  buttonholes. 

To  Manipulate.  Place  the  continuous  strip  to  the  edge  of  the 
opening,  right  sides  together.  Fix,  with  the  garment  held  towards 
the  worker.  On  no  account  must  the  strip  be  eased,  otherwise 
the  opening  will  be  neither  flat  nor  invisible.  On  a  cut  opening 
the  smallest  possible  turning  should  be  taken  from  the  garment 
at  the  corner.  Elsewhere  the  machined  seam  should  be  J-inch. 

Fold  the  continuous  strip  on  to  the  wrong  side.  Turn  in  the 
free  edge,  and  tack  just  above  the  machining.  Only  the  portion 
to  project  as  a  wrap  is  hemmed. 

Upper  Edge.  Gut  away  half  the  width  of  the  false  piece,  the 
remainder  is  fixed  flat  to  the  garment  and  hemmed  or  machined. 
Make  the  end  neat  and  strong  with  a  row  of  hand  or  machine- 
stitching. 

For  a  short  opening  where  absolute  flatness  is  not  first  consider¬ 
ation,  the  continuous  strip  may  be  retained  intact  and  merely 
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folded  under  against  the  upper  edge  of  opening.  The  under  portion 
projects  as  before  to  form  a  wrap.  Usually  the  finished  width  of 
false  piece  is  narrower  (about  f-inch)  for  this  arrangement  of  the 
continuous  opening.  No  machining  shows  on  the  right  side. 

Decorative  Openings.  None  is  more  simple  than  a  Bound 
Opening  or  has  more  possibilities.  Single  crossway  binding  (see 
“  Binding  ”)  in  matching  or  contrasting  colour  should  be  used. 

For  method  of  working,  see  Article  on  Openings,  in  the  chapter 
on  Dressmaking. 

Faced  Opening.  Effective  both  as  an  opening  and  a  trimming, 
with  the  advantage  of  easy  manipulation. 

Method.  Cut  a  warp-way  strip  of  contrasting  material.  Crease 
to  define  the  centre.  Place  right  side  down  on  the  wrong  side  over 
the  position  for  the  opening.  Machine-stitch  close,  tapering  to  a 
point  at  the  end.  Cut  between  the  two  rows  of  machining,  and 
turn  the  added  strip  through  to  the  right  side.  The  free  edges  are 
turned  in  and  secured  decorativelv. 

When  matching  material  is  used  the  process  may  be  reversed. 
The  added  piece  being  turned  through  to  the  wrong  side. 

Ways  with  Edges 

AppliQUed  lace.  The  needle-run  make  of  lace  is  most  suitable 
-Ol  for  this  modern  method  of  dealing  with  lace  edging  and  en¬ 
crustations.  The  pattern  should  be  clearly  defined,  so  that  it  can  be 
followed  for  an  edging  or  border,  and  in  the  case  of  motifs,  small 
complete  designs  selected  for  cutting  out. 

If  cost  is  a  consideration,  Nottingham  lace  should  be  bought  in 
pr  eference  to  machine  needle-run  lace  which  is  too  heavy  for  lingerie. 

The  needle-run  or  Nottingham  lace  should  have  surplus  net 
and  unwanted  patterns  cut  away  before  application  to  the  garment, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  fine  outlining  cord. 

Fix  the  lace  in  position  when  cut,  right  side  uppermost.  In 
the  case  of  a  neckline,  to  have  a  figure  stand  is  a  great  advantage  in 
arranging  the  lace  firmly  and  in  good  line  on  the  garment. 

Joins  should  be  matched  by  a  pattern,  overlapped,  and  whipped 
round  before  the  attachment  of  the  lace.  One  thread  of  stranded 
cotton,  filoselle  or  sewing  silk  matching  the  lace  should  be  used. 
The  outer  edge  of  lace  is  held  towards  the  worker.  The  inner  edge 
is  whipped  from  right  to  left,  following  the  selected  pattern. 
Afterwards  the  surplus  material  is  cut  away  on  the  wrong  side, 
following  the  irregular  outline  of  the  whipping.  A  second  line  of 
whipping  may  be  necessary  if  the  lace  is  fragile  or  the  material 
fraying  badly. 

One  of  the  punching-stitches  used  to  attach  lace  is  particularly 
appropriate  for  its  delicate  task. 


sg.  Fixing  the  continuous  strip  with  opening  straightened  out .  30.  Folded  into 
position,  3s.  Half  the  width  of  portion  for  upper  edge  cut  away,  32  Upper  edge 
pad.  33.  Finished  appearance  on  right  side.  34.  Concealed  opening.  {See  also 

Diagram  of  first  method. ) 
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French  Stemming.  A  beautiful  medium  in  attaching  lace, 
net  borders  and  insets,  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Embroidery 
silk  matching  either  the  material  or  lace  should  be  used — one  or 
two  strands  of  filoselle  or  stranded  cotton  is  most  satisfactory  in 
giving  a  fine  line.  The  stitch,  which  may  be  padded,  is  worked  on 
the  right  side  from  left  to  right  with  the  work  held  flatly  over  the 
first  finger  of  the  left  hand.  If  the  material  is  folded  as  for  top¬ 
sewing,  the  edge  is  more  liable  to  stretch  in  working.  The  surplus 
material  is  afterwards  cut  away  on  the  wrong  side. 

Lace  and  Net  Edging.  Tiny  frills  of  lace  and  picot-edged 
net  are  delightfully  dainty  and  most  simple  to  achieve.  Lingerie 
lace  with  a  net  ground  has  a  thread  woven  into  the  edge  which 
will  **  draw  up.”  Ready  frilled  lace  and  net  can  also  be  bought  by 
the  yard. 

The  edging  should  be  gathered  and,  as  for  previous  methods, 
joined  into  a  circle  if  necessary  before  application.  A  counter-hem 
seam  is  the  best  means  of  joining  picot-edged  net  since  there  is  nc 
design  to  match  and  overlap.  One  of  the  punching-stitches  or 
French  stemming  may  be  chosen  as  the  medium  of  attachment. 

Net  Afpuqu&  The  term  applique  is  used  in  embroidery  to 
signify  a  form  of  decoration  in  which  one  kind  of  material  is  applied 
upon  another  to  form  a  pattern.  In  net  appliqu^  it  is  the  garment 
edge  usually  which  is  imposed  on  the  net.  A  fine  Brussels  net  is  most 
durable  and  washes  splendidly.  As  only  a  small  quantity  is  required 
or  J-yard  according  to  purpose — -the  cost  will  be  less  than 
buying  lace  edging.  Georgette  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  net. 

The  design,  which  should  be  clear  and  simple  in  outline,  is 
lightly  traced  on  to  the  garment  by  means  of  carbon  paper.  Double 
net  is  then  tacked  on  behind  to  extend  beyond  the  pattern.  If  the 
edge  is  straight,  the  folded  edge  of  net  may  be  retained  as  the 
finished  edge  of  garment.  But  where  the  outline  is  irregular,  the 
net  edge  must  be  bound,  or  otherwise  made  neat.  French 
stemming,  loop-stitch  or  one  of  the  punching  stitches  may  be  used 
to  outline  the  design.  In  each  case  working  through  material  and 
net. 

A  padding  of  run-stitching  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  first 
two  methods.  Embroidery  thread  as  recommended  for  stemming 
k  used.  When  the  embroidery  is  complete  the  surplus  material  is 
cut  away  on  the  right  side,  also  surplus  net  on  the  wrong  side. 
Details  such  as  stalks,  leaves  and  tendrils,  too  small  to  applique, 
may  be  embroidered  in  satin  or  stem-stitch. 

Picot-Edging.  French  stemming  is  again  requisitioned  and 
combined  with  bullions  to  give  an  exquisite  edge.  If  the  material 
is  on  the  bias,  run-stitch  as  a  preliminary  will  prevent  stretching. 
The  turning  is  then  folded  to  the  wrong  side  by  the  line  of  run- 
stitching,  and  stemming  worked  over  the  folded  edge  from  right 
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35.  Side  opening  in  pyjama  trousers  bound . 

36.  Another  use  for  a  bound  opening. 
3J.  Facing  is  stitched  on  wrong  side . 
38.  Decoratively  finished  on  right  side, 
gg.  Scalloping  adds  charm  to  a  facing , 


to  left,  with  a  break  at  regular  intervals  of  bullion  stitches.  To 
work  bullion-stitch  the  thread  as  it  emerges  is  wound  several  times 
round  the  point  of  the  needle.  The  twists  should  be  held  lightly 
in  position  with  the  left  thumb  until  the  needle  is  pulled  through. 
When  the  next  stem-stitch  is  worked  the  bullion-stitch  rolls  into 
position  over  the  edge.  Afterwards  the  surplus  material  is  cut  away 
on  the  wrong  side. 


Scalloping 

Toop-stitch  worked  closely  on  an  edge  that  is  to  be  cut  out, 
gives  that  individual  note  which  is  only  possible  with  hand 
work. 
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Though  transfers  in  various  sizes  and  designs  may  be  bought, 
the  self-made  pattern  which  can  be  drawn  to  fit  a  given  outline 
is  more  accurate  and  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

The  Design.  Two  parallel  lines,  not  more  than  J-inch  apart 
for  fine  work,  should  be  ruled  or  curved  on  paper.  A  small  button 
or  a  threepenny  piece  is  used  to  define  the  scallop.  Only  the  tip 
of  the  disc  should  be  outlined,  otherwise  the  scallops  will  lose  much 
of  their  beauty  and  be  more  difficult  to  embroider.  The  entire 
area  need  not  be  drawn,  but  planned  so  that  the  junction  of  two 


40.  Cutting  away  surplus  net  from  lace.  41.  The  outer  edge  is  held  towards  the 
worker.  42.  Two  rows  of  whipping  for  fraying  material.  43.  Lace  edging  with 
appliquA  hem-stitch.  ( Surplus  material  on  wrong  side  is  cut  away.)  44.  French 
stemming — stitches  worked  close  together  will  give  a  lustrous  line.  45.  Frilled  edging. 

46.  How  to  join  net  edge. 
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scallops  or  a  complete  pattern  falls  at  the  centre  of  the  garment, 
corners  require  special  treatment.  Where  the  edge  is  straight¬ 
forward  a  template  of  two  or  three  scallops  is  adequate,  and  can 
be  readily  adapted  to  fit  in. 

The  design  may  be  lightly  traced  directly  on  to  the  garment, 
using  a  sharp  blue  pencil  to  follow  the  scalloped  edge  of  the  template. 

Another  method  is  to  place  a  small  piece  of  carbon  paper 
between  the  template — the  scalloped  edge  of  which  is  not  cut  out — 
and  the  garment,  before  the  tracing  operation.  A  knitting  needle 
is  then  used  to  follow  the  outline.  Pins  should  never  be  passed 
through  carbon  paper  to  the  material  or  an  unwanted  mark  will 
result.  Only  the  paper  pattern  should  be  pinned  to  the  garment, 
and  the  small  piece  of  coloured  carbon  slipped  underneath. 

How  to  Work.  Use  fine  embroidery  silk  or  cotton  previously 
recommended.  Pad  by  run-stitching  the  scallops,  inserting  the 
needle  at  each  corner.  The  loop-stitch  is  worked  closely  over  the 
run-stitches  with  the  knotted  edge  to  the  outside.  Straight  stitches, 
with  one  upright  at  each  corner,  may  be  used,  or  they  may  radiate 
from  the  centre  of  each  scallop.  Afterwards  the  surplus  material 
edge  is  cut  away. 

Faced  Scalloping.  An  excellent  finish  for  a  lower  edge,  or 
where  a  heavier  treatment  is  no  disadvantage. 

A  facing  of  self  material  is  cut  to  correspond  in  shape  with  the 
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edge  of  the  garment.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  depth  of  the 
scallops,  also  a  hem  if  required,  and  turnings.  Fix  the  false  piece 
into  position  right  sides  together,  centres  and  seams  matching. 

Plan  the  number  of  scallops  necessary  for  the  given  length. 
These  may  be  drawn  on  paper  to  the  required  size  with  two 
parallel  lines  to  act  as  guide,  or  outline  less  than  half  round  a  large 
coin,  cup  or  saucer.  The  former  is  the  better  and  more  accurate 
method. 

Trace  the  pattern  on  to  the  facing,  using  one  of  the  methods 
described  under  “  Scalloping.” 

Machine-stitch  round  the  scalloped  outline,  through  facing 
and  garment.  The  surplus  material  beyond  the  scallops  is  cut  away 
to  f-inch  from  the  machining.  Each  corner  must  be  snipped  to 
allow  the  facing  to  be  turned  on  to  the  wrong  side.  Pull  each 
scallop  into  shape,  tack  and  press.  Fold  in  the  free  edge  and 
machine-stitch  or  lightly  hem. 

Binding.  One  of  the  indispensable  processes  in  needlework. 
Strong,  yet  dainty  and  most  accommodating.  It  may  be  adapted 
equally  well  to  straight,  curved  or  irregular  outlines,  and  without 
added  cost,  since  cuttings  of  material  may  be  utilised.  Where  edges 
are  to  be  inconspicuously  treated,  binding  is  usually  the  best 
method  to  employ.  Carried  out  in  different  material,  a  contrasting 
colour,  or  a  deeper  tone  of  the  garment  hue,  it  makes  an  attractive 
trimming. 

Preparing  the  Binding.  Unless  a  contrast  is  required,  and 
there  are  no  cuttings  available,  bought  bias  binding  is  not  advocated 
in  Lingerie.  If  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  certain  colour  note, 
the  quality  should  be  good,  and  the  width  reduced  by  cutting. 

The  first  essential  in  achieving  a  beautifully  neat,  smooth  bind 
is  to  have  the  strips  cut  on  the  exact  cross  of  the  fabric,  otherwise 
they  will  most  certainly  twist  in  manipulation.  The  edges  must  be 
cleanly  cut  and  the  strips  of  equal  width.  Therefore  cut  each  strip 
from  single  material  after  careful  measurement.  Joins  must  run 
true  to  the  warp  grain  if  they  are  to  be  inconspicuous  and 
strong. 

Single  or  Double  Strips  may  be  used.  For  fabrics  of  fine 
texture,  the  latter  will  give  a  firmer,  neater  edge,  while  for  heavier 
materials  the  single  method  is  not  so  bulky.  To  calculate  for  single 
binding  allow  twice  the  finished  breadth  plus  turnings  (usually 
f-inch).  For  double  binding  allow  four  times  the  finished  breadth 
plus  turnings  (usually  f-inch) . 

Application.  Single  Binding.  Fix  right  sides  together  and 
machine-stitch  the  strip  to  the  garment  with  f-inch  seam.  Roll 
the  binding  on  to  the  wrong  side.  Fold  in  the  free  edge  to  meet  the 
raw  edges  of  the  seam,  and  lightly  hem  just  above  the  machining. 

Double  Binding.  Fold  the  strips  double,  baste,  and  if  of  silk 


$i.  Use  of  a  coin  in  scallop  design,  5#.  Template  sui  ready  for  us*,  $3.  Uncut 
template  with  carbon  paper ,  54,  Scalloped  with  straight  stitches  Stitehes 

radiating  from  the  centre  make  comers  appear  to  overlap,  36,  Composite  sc&Ihps 
are  interesting.  57.  Possibilities  with  scalloping,,  $8.  Method  of  drawing  hsrfg 
scallops .  50,  Prepare  tfu  edges  before  turning  out  the  scallops >  60.  The  free  edgek 

folded  in  on  ihs  W.S, 
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press  lightly.  Place  to  the  right  side  of  the  edge  to  bs  bound,  and 
machine  J-inch  in.  Roll  the  bind  on  to  the  wrong  side.  Hem  the 
fold  lightly  above  the  machining. 

Curves  in  Binding.  These  require  careful  manipulation. 
When  applying  to  an  outer  curve,  such  as  a  scallop  or  a  lower  edge, 
the  binding  should  be  eased  to  prevent  contraction.  On  an  inner 
curve — neckline  or  armline — the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  binding 
must  be  slightly  strained  to  prevent  stretching. 
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Corners  in  Binding.  These  also  present  difficulties.  An 
outside  corner  must  be  turned  by  means  of  a  small  pleat.  To  turn 
an  inside  corner,  the  garment  turning  should  first  be  snipped  to 
allow  the  edge  to  straighten  out  for  easier  manipulation.  The 
binding  strip  is  strained  at  the  corner  also,  and  when  finished 
mitred.  Where  the  indentation  is  indefinite,  as  in  shallow  scallops, 
it  is  not  possible  to  mitre. 

Shell-Edge  Binding.  This  is  an  interesting  development 
which  makes  an  effective  trimming,  either  in  self  or  contrasting 
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colour.  White,  shell-edged  with  thread  matching  the  colour  of  the 
garment,  is  a  pleasing  combination. 

To  Work.  Proceed  to  bind  the  edge  with  single  binding.  The 
shell-edging  is  formed  simultaneously  with  the  hemming  on  the 
wrong  side,  by  working  a  double  over-cast  stitch  at  intervals  of 
J-inch.  One  strand  of  filoselle  or  stranded  cotton  should  be 
used. 

Shell-Edging.  This  gives  the  garment  directly  a  similar 
effect,  but  lighter  and  not  so  strong.  It  provides  an  excellent 
finish  for  the  edges  of  frills  and  draperies. 

To  Work.  A  narrow  hem  of  J-inch  is  tacked  on  to  the  wrong 
side.  The  edge  of  the  hem  is  merely  “  whipped  ”  with  the  hemming 
stitches,  so  that  only  the  over-casting  stitches  indenting  the  edge 
show  on  the  right  side. 

Rouleaux.  This  is  a  development  of  binding  on  more  decor¬ 
ative  lines.  The  veined  or  faggot-stitched  attachment  gives  quite 
an  exclusive  air. 
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To  Prepare.  The  Rouleaux,  cut  on  the  cross  and  very  narrow 
(J-inch  wide)  may  be  prepared  in  two  ways. 

(1).  Turn  the  edges  in  to  meet  in  the  centre.  Fold  double  and 
tack. 


(2).  Fold  double  and  run-stitch  close  to  the  edges  on  the  wrrong 
side.  Sew  one  end  temporarily  to  a  wool  needle  and  pull  through 
to  the  right  side.  Press  very  lightly — seam  to  edge — as  the  name 
implies  Rouleaux  should  be  rounded,  not  flat.  (See  “  Veining  55  for 
method  of  attachment.) 


Decoration 

The  scheme  of  decoration  that  is  most  satisfying  and  pleasing 
is  the  one  planned  with  the  conception  of  the  garment,  and 
incorporated  in  its  construction,  as  indicated  in  decorative  treatment 
of  seams  and  fulness,  with  beautifully  finished  edges.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  a  purely  ornamental  addition  is  a  necessary  enrich- 
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ment  to  unify  the  whole,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  inexperienced 
may  go  astray. 

With  the  use  of  silk  for  under-garments  there  has  been  a  corres¬ 
ponding  change  in  the  form  of  decoration.  What  was  appropriate 
for  linen  and  cotton  has  been  found  too  ornate  for  rich  materials, 
which  require  little  if  any  further  embellishment. 

Points  to  Consider,  i.  Any  form  of  decoration  should  be 
chosen  with  a  view  to  showing  the  material  to  best  advantage — 
not  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  embroidery  itself. 

2.  It  should  appear 
as  if  it  were  part  of 
the  material,  and  be  in 
agreement  with  the 
other  finishes,  not  di¬ 
vorced  from  them. 

3.  Also,  it  must  be 
suited  to  the  purpose 
of  the  garment. 

So  simple  are  the 
designs  used  for  lin¬ 
gerie  decoration,  that 
with  a  little  ingenuity 
they  may  be  easily 
evolved  without  any 
special  knowledge  of 
design. 

Repetition  of  sim¬ 
ple  shapes  is  one  of 
the  first  principles  to 
follow.  Take  a  circle 
or  dot  and  leaf  form 
for  example  : 

The  Circle.  This 
is  also  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  unit  for  conven¬ 
tional  floral  designs. 

Naturalistic  flower 
forms  are  unsuitable  76,  77,  78.  Repetition  of  simple  shapes  to  form 
as  lingerie  decoration,  pattern  for  lingerie  decoration.  79  and  80.  Circle 

They  also  require  ex-  an ^  ^eaf  forms' 

pert  technique. 

The  designs  should  be  built  up  on  paper  first,  with  the  selected 
motifs  cut  out,  so  that  they  may  be  moved  about,  and  outlined 
when  an  harmonious  arrangement  is  reached.  The  method  of 
transferring  a  design  is  described  under  “  Scalloping.” 

Geometrical  Forms.  Designs  can  be  readily  worked  out  on 
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squared  paper.  They  are  appropriate  especially  for  drawn  tkrcad 
work  and  shadow  embroidery. 

The  treatment  of  stitchery  must  be  considered  when  planning 
designs,  and  the  units  selected  accordingly.  Ideas  for  motifs, 

and  inspiration  for 
gf  their  execution  can  be 

got  from  Period  arid 
typical  examples  of 
embroidery,  their  ill¬ 
ustrations,  the  flower 
and  leaf  forms  in  laces, 
and  many  other 
sources. 

Colour  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  Pastel 
tones  and  self  colour 
in  harmony  with  the 
background  material 
and  in  keeping  with 
the  design  are  a  right 
choice.  Charming 
effects  may  be  got  by 
repeating  in  the 
embroidery  the  colour 
note  of  the  edges. 

For  the  execution  of  any  design  to  be  applied,  the  reader 
is  advised  to  turn  to  the  Chapter  on  “  Embroidery.”  Several 
stitches  described  earlier  in  this  article  can  be  applied  in  purely 
decorative  fashion — punching  stitches  and  French  stemming 
for  applique,  outlining,  stems  and  tendrils,  also  for  initials 
and  monograms.  Eyelets  are  worked  by  means  of  French 
stemming  after  being  pierced  with  a  stiletto,  or  cut.  Satin- 
stitch  is  simply  stemming  in  broader  form  and  more  heavily 
padded.  Loop-stitch  is  also  used  for  applique  and  Richelieu 
work.  Bullion-stitch  as  described  under  “  Picot-Edging  ”  is  a 
favourite  and  very  expeditious  medium  for  small  sprays  and 
all  over  patterns. 


1  , 
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CHILDREN’S  GARMENTS 


MARY  WESTWOOD 


HE  scene  is  a  street  in  a  big  city.  At  the  windows  of  a  fashionable 
outfitters  for  children  stand  quite  a  crowd  of  women,  a  few  are 
evidently  mothers,  but  the  remainder  are  just  looking  in  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  seeing  the  dainty  little  garments  which  are 
displayed  so  cunningly. 

The  smart  shape,  the  dainty  workmanship  and  above  all  the 
absolute  simplicity  of  these  clothes  appeals  to  every  one  who  has 
a  love  for  children.  But  the  smartness  and  even  the  simplicity  help 
to  bring  the  price  to  a  figure  which  is  alarmingly  high  as  compared 
with  clothes  for  the  grown-up,  the  reason  being  that  so  much 
hand  work  is  used  in  children’s  garments. 

Fortunately,  even  a  beginner  can  tackle  these  little  garments 
with  care  and  attention  to  detail,  and  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  special  requirements  of  childhood. 

Choice  of  Material.  Clothing  is  largely  a  matter  of  custom  ; 
it  is  well  to  begin  as  we  mean  to  carry  on,  so  that  right  from  the 
beginning  the  little  folk  may  be  used  to  as  few  clothes  as  is  practicable. 
The  child  will  be  happier  and  will  have  more  freedom  of  movement 
if  unhampered  by  too  many  clothes. 

But  in  this  climate  we  must  not  err  on  the  side  of  sending  them 
out  inadequately  clad.  Warmth  is  especially  necessary  round  the 
abdomen,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  kilt  is  such  an  excellent 
dress  for  both  boys  and  girls.  It  protects  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
while  giving  absolute  freedom  to  the  limbs.  A  simple  method  of 
making  a  kilted  skirt  is  described  later. 

In  this  climate  summer  and  winter  clothing  need  not  be  so 
very  different.  The  discarding  of  coat  or  cardigan,  the  substituting 
of  frocks  of  thinner  materials  and  the  wearing  of  a  blouse  instead 
of  a  knitted  jumper  will  be  all  that  is  required.  The  body  has  a 
wonderful  power  of  adapting  itself  to  change  of  temperature  and 
this  should  be  encouraged. 

Then,  when  buying  materials,  see  that  everything  is  light  in 
weight  so  that  there  will  be  no  interference  with  the  free  movements 
of  the  body. 

The  little  boy  who  refuses  to  put  on  his  overcoat  when  going 
to  make  a  path  through  the  snow  is  really  wiser  than  his  Granny 
who  insists  on  it.  The  way  out  of  this  trouble  is  to  supply  a  light 
cardigan  of  wool.  This  would  be  far  lighter  and  cosier  than  a 
tweed  coat  and  give  plenty  of  ease  for  “  working.” 
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Many  children  have  very  sensitive  skins  so  beware  of  fluffy 
materials  or  those  which  have  a  creepy  feel.  If  David  makes  a 
fuss  when  wearing  his  new  coat,  perhaps  the  velvet  collar  is  at 
the  root  of  the  bother  ;  and  if  Mary  has  spots  on  her  back,  this 
may  be  due  to  her  woolly  vest. 

The  edging  of  rabbit  wool  round  Patrick’s  jersey  may  look 
very  attractive,  but  when  the  fibres  go  up  his  nose  and  into  his 
eyes,  we  may  wish  for  a  different  finish  to  the  garment.  Materials 
which  will  stand  constant  washing  are  preferable  from  a  health 
as  well  as  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view. 

A  wise  mother  will  also  choose  those  which  are  easy  to  iron. 

Certain  makes  of  woollen  material  and  shantung  silk  are  good 
from  this  standpoint.  This  last  fabric  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
materials  for  children’s  wear.  It  washes  so  easily,  can  be  ironed 
when  dry  and  always  looks  so  well.  It  can  be  had  in  most  attractive 
designs  and  becoming  colours. 

Choice  of  Colour.  Sometimes  we  have  no  choice  in  this 
matter,  as,  for  example,  when  the  child  attends  a  school  which 
has  a  uniform  of  definite  colour  and  style.  In  this  case  mother 
can  help  by  seeing  that  the  child  is  provided  with  the  correct 
garments  required  by  the  authority.  Then  she  can  have  the 
“  out  of  school  ”  clothes  as  varied  as  desired. 

For  girls  most  of  the  pastel  shades  are  becoming,  while  an 
occasional  venture  into  the  brighter  reds  and  blues  is  to  be  re¬ 
commended  as  a  tonic.  Helio  is  seldom  satisfactory  for  children, 
although,  curiously,  they  are  fond  of  it. 

The  old-fashioned  naw-blue  has  much  in  its  favour  and  can 
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be  brightened  with  contrasting  collar,  buttons  or  embroidery. 

For  our  boys  there  is  not  much  choice  of  colour,  though  a  bright 
shirt  or  jersey  can  be  attractive.  For  ordinary  use  grey  trousers  and 
jersey  with  touches  of  red,  or  navy  trousers  and  jersey  with  bright 
blue,  and  brown  with  yellow  are  practical. 

Then  every  child  should  have  clothes  to  wear  when  playing 
which  he  can  mess  about  without  fear  of  a  scolding,  if  they  get  torn 
when  climbing  fences  or  become  soaked  when  guddling  in  the  burn. 
If  these  are  provided  school  clothes  should  be  taken  off  whenever 
school  is  over.  Children  will  always  then  be  neat  and  tidy  for  school 
and  ready  for  fun  at  play. 

A  wise  mother  will  watch  how  the  other  children  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  dressed  and,  as  far  as  she  can,  try  to  have  her  children 
similarly  attired.  Children  are  oddly  intolerant  in  such  matters, 
and  can  be  very  cruel  to  each  other. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  should  be  no  individual  touches 
on  the  clothes,  but  that  the  general  effect  should  be  fairly  uniform. 

A  small  girl  wanted  a  dress  with  “  little  windows,”  as  all  the 
others  in  her  class  had  them.  She  herself  had  dainty  frocks  of 
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sprigged  cambric.  On  investigation  it  proved  that  most  of  the 
children  were  wearing  dresses  of  checked  gingham  (the  windows), 
quite  as  easy  to  make  up  as  the  flowered  material. 

So  far  as  possible  dress  them  as  other  children,  but  do  not 
make  a  big  matter  of  this  clothes  business  to  the  child.  She  should 
be  trained  to  appreciate  the  comfort  of  clean  clothes  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  care  of  her  things.  She  should  find  pleasure 
in  putting  on  a  nice  garment  and  then  should  be  able  to  forget 
about  it,  once  it  is  on. 

For  a  boy  in  Scotland  there  is  no  better  dress  than  a  kilt,  made 
by  a  professional  kilt-maker.  This  will  prove  to  be  an  economical 
dress.  It  must  be  worn  correctly — and  with  pride  ! 

Choice  of  Style.  Children  vary  in  their  build.  There  is  the 
child  who  seems  to  be  all  legs.  She  requires  a  style  which  will  add 
apparent  width,  e.g.,  dresses  with  gathered  or  smocked  skirt  or 
with  several  frills.  Puff  sleeves  and  some  fulness  introduced  into 
the  bodice  will  be  helpful. 

Then  there  is  her  plump  chubby  sister.  She  can  wear  straighter 
lines,  and  have  skirt  fulness  obtained  by  flaring  or  by  pleats.  As 
far  as  possible  have  a  style  which  will  hang  from  the  shoulders, 
e.g.,  skirts  should  be  attached  to  a  bodice. 

The  charm  of  childhood  is  in  its  simplicity  and  anything  that 
detracts  from  this  should  be  avoided. 

Simple,  dainty  styles  should  be  chosen,  with  nothing  to  become 
displaced  or  out  of  order.  Decoration  should  be  very  restrained 
and  should  rely  on  stitching  and  simple  colour  contrasts  for  its 
medium.  Fussy  finishing  should  be  avoided. 

The  style  should  be  comfortable.  See  that  the  pattern  chosen 
allows  for  plenty  of  ease  at  neck,  armholes  and  between  the  legs. 
If  a  long  sleeve  is  chosen  see  that  there  is  plenty  of  length  from 
elbow  to  wrist.  Also  there  should  be  sufficient  ease  across  the  back. 
The  style  should  allow  for  growth.  Children  grow  quickly,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  much  a  child  will  grow  if  he  has  been  in  bed 
for  a  few  weeks,  so  allow  plenty  when  making  clothes.  The  growth 
is  most  marked  in  length  not  width. 

Hems.  This  is  the  easiest  alteration  to  make. 

Make  a  deep  hem,  do  not  machine  this — either  slip-stitch  it 
up  by  hand  or  fix  with  simple  decorative  stitches.  Or  make  a 
double  hem.  To  do  this,  make  the  hem  as  usual,  then  fold  this 
amount  up  and  slip-stitch. 

When  the  style  of  the  frock  does  not  permit  of  a  big  hem,  e.g., 
on  a  flared  skirt,  alteration  can  be  from  the  waist.  When  joining 
skirt  and  bodice,  stitch  skirt  to  the  bodice  about  2  inches  from  edge 
of  bodice  and  this  allowance  can  be  let  down.  Where  skirt  is  on  a 
lining  bodice,  e.g.,  a  kilt,  make  a  tuck  across  the  bodice. 

Jumpers  to  wear  with  these  skirts  can  always  be  made  rather 
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long  to  begin  with,  and  as  the  child  grows  may  be  converted  into 
a  blouse  by  means  of  an  elastic. 

Do  not  forget  in  coats  to  allow  extra  length  in  the  lining,  so 
that  when  the  coat  is  let  down  there  will  be  lining  to  extend  also. 

At  the  foot  of  pyjama  trousers  and  sleeves  make  a  double  band 
or  cuff  which  can  be  worn  double  to  begin  with,  then  let  down  to 
give  extra  length. 

Clothes  should  be  easy  to  put  on. 

i.  See  that  neck  opening  is  large  enough.  Many  children  have 
much  bigger  heads  than  we  imagine,  and  a  short  opening  soon 
tears  if  force  has  to  be  applied  to  get  the  garment  on  or  off. 


i.  Ordinary  four-hole  button  with  stitches  taken  from  one  corner  to  the  other  three 
corners.  2.  Button  covered  with  material  and  decorated  with  loop-stitches  in  con  rasting 
colour.  A  white  linen  button  can  be  made  to  match  any  material  by  covering  it  closely 
with  buttonhole  twist  or  embroidery  cottons.  3.  Button  covered  with  materi  l  and 
decor  oied  with  petals ,  squares  or  circles  of  felt  in  a  contrasting  colour.  4.  A  ab  oj 
material  is  fixed  to  the  underside  of  the  belt.  The  upperside  is  pulled  through ,  and 
may  be  secured  with  a  press  fastener.  5.  A  bone  ring  is  used.  It  may  be  co  ered 
with  loop-stitches  in  colour  to  match  or  to  contrast.  One  end  is  brought  through  and 
stitched  invisibly.  The  other  is  brought  through  and  fixed  with  a  press  fastener. 

2.  See  that  a  strong  method  is  chosen  for  neatening  the  opening. 
The  opening  described  on  pages  32  and  68  is  excellent  for  almost  al* 
garments  for  children,  as  apart  from  neatness  and  suitability  it  is 
difficult  to  tear. 

A  front  fastening  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  back  one  as  children 
should  be  taught  to  dress  themselves  as  early  as  possible. 

Buttons  are  best  for  fastening,  and  may  be  made  decora¬ 
tive. 

Fancy  buttons  with  sharp  edges  are  to  be  avoided,  as  are  buckles 
for  belts. 

If  the  end  of  a  belt  is  pulled  through  a  little  tab  of  material 
no  buckle  is  required. 
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Cuffs  are  tidier  if  made  large  enough  for  the  hand  to  go  through 
without  a  fastening. 

In  summer  short  sleeves  are  suitable. 

Coats 

Most  of  us  know  the  child  who  asks,  “  Why  must  I  put  on  my 
coat  ?  5  5  And  some  of  us  have  even  known  one  who  has 
hidden  her  coat  under  the  laurels  rather  than  wear  it  ! 

Well  !  there  are  times  when  the  voice  of  authority  must  be  obeyed, 
but  it  is  up  to  authority  to  find  out  why  the  coat  is  so  disliked  and 
to  see  if  something  can’t  be  done  about  it  ! 

Probably  the  child  knows  that  a  coat  is  a  formal  garment  with 
rules  as  to  proper  behaviour  while  it  is  on. 

Then  many  coats  for  children  are  really  uncomfortable  to  wear. 
The  material  is  stiffer  and  heavier  than  that  used  for  dresses  and 
suits,  with  the  result  that  not  only  does  it  lack  kindly  feeling,  but 
it  is  not  pliable  and  so  restrains  the  free  bending  movements  of 
arms  and  back. 

The  material  should  therefore  be  soft  in  texture  and  not  too 
heavy  in  weight.  There  are  plenty  of  fabrics  which  are  light  in 
weight  as  well  as  being  very  cosy  and  warm  ;  such  as  fine  tweed, 
face  cloth,  covert  coating  and  corduroy. 

Colours  can  be  attractive  as  well  as  practical.  Rather  deeper 
tones  than  for  indoor  wear  and  plain  material  is  more  satisfactory 
than  checked  and  striped  stuff.  We  should  avoid  those  which  are 
too  grown  up  in  design,  although  there  are  certain  flecked  tweeds 
which  are  very  suitable  for  children.  These  have  the  advantage 
of  not  showing  the  dirt  as  much  as  a  plain  one. 

Again  the  making  may  be  at  fault.  In  our  anxiety  for  a 
tailored  effect  the  armhole  may  be  rather  tight  and  that  can  hurt 
quite  badly.  The  sleeve  at  the  elbow  may  not  be  wide  enough 
and  that  can  cause  real  discomfort  as  well  as  interfering  with  free 
arm  movements.  The  neck  may  be  too  tight.  Many  children  find 
the  type  of  collar  which  stands  up  at  the  neck,  and  is  stiffened 
with  canvas,  to  be  very  trying  on  a  neck  which  is  otherwise  unused 
to  a  collar  save  of  the  softest  texture. 

This  all  means  that  a  new  coat  should  be  fitted  over  the  thickest 
dress  that  is  likely  to  be  worn  with  it,  that  it  must  be  made  quite 
easy  at  these  parts,  and  that  we  must  remember  that  the  child 
will  probably  outgrow  the  coat,  before  it  is  worn  out.  So  make  it 
very  easy  to  begin  with  and  allow  plenty  to  let  down. 

Most  children  suit  a  style  which  has  the  waist  defined  in  some 
manner,  either  by  a  flared  skirt  or  with  some  pleats  from  the  waist 
at  the  back.  A  plain  straight  coat  can  have  the  width  taken  in  at 
the  waist  with  a  belt. 
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Neck.  For  the  big  boy  or  girl  the  usual  collar  and  lapel  can 
be  used  but  the  younger  child  always  looks  far  smarter  in  the 
type  which  buttons  right  up.  Arguments  about  this  being  too 
stuffy  for  hot  days  will  not  hold,  as  in  warm  weather  the  coat  is 
not  to  go  on. 

Finishings  should  be  simple.  Careful  machine  stitching  is  always 
In  good  taste.  A  little  cape  can  be  added  to  give  apparent  width 
to  the  thin  girl.  Fur  should  be  used  with  discretion.  Children  do 
not  like  it  too  near  their  faces,  and  restless  little  fingers  will  pluck 
it  if  it  annoys  !  But  a  very  narrow  edging  of  fur  is  softening  to  the 
sdge  of  a  cape  and  gives  a  cosy  appearance. 

Three  suggestions  for  Margaret’s  new  coat  : 

1.  Blue  Shetland  tweed  with  machine-stitched  collar  and  belt. 

2.  Green  face  cloth  with  a  little  cape  edged  with  grey  bunny  fur. 

3.  Brown  corduroy  right  up  to  the  neck  and  with  a  jaunty  little 
flare  to  the  skirt. 


Bodice 


his  is  one  of  the  most  useful  patterns.  It  can  be  used  as  a 


X  bodice  to  which  is  attached  a  knitted  skirt  or  one  of  material. 
It  can  be  adapted  to  form  a  yoke  for  the  ever-popular  simple  frock. 
It  is  fastened  at  the  front  to  make  dressing  easier  for  the  child. 

The  back  and  front  are  the  same,  except  for  the  back  neck 
which  is  the  higher  curve.  The  back  armhole  may  be  cut  a  trifle 
straighter. 

Required — §  yard  of  sateen  or  tussora. 

Making  Up. 

1.  Stitch  side  and  shoulder  seams. 

2.  Make  a  narrow  hem  at  lower  edge. 

3.  Finish  neck  and  armholes  with  a  crossway  false  hem  §  inch 
when  finished. 

4.  Centre  front,  make  ij  inch  hems  at  each  side,  overlap  and 
close  by  stitching  the  last  3  to  4  inches.  Arrange  the  remaining 
length  to  fasten  with  buttons.  Sew  on  a  simple  pocket,  as  on  page 
57.  For  growth  allow  extra  length  in  bodice.  Take  this  up  in  a 
tuck  which  is  tacked  up  all  round  or  allow  it  to  project  under  the  waist, 
so  that  later  on  the  skirt  may  be  placed  lower  down  on  the  bodice. 

Knitted  Skirt.  This  is  excellent  for  wearing  with  a  knitted 
jumper  and  is  very  simple  to  make.  It  may  be  made  of  the  same 
wool  as  the  jumper,  or  may  be  rather  thicker.  For  example,  with 
a  Shetland  jumper,  4-ply  wool  to  match  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
finer  wool. 

Required.  No.  8  needles  ;  4  ounces  4-ply  wool. 

Front.  Cast  on  156  stitches. 

Knit  in  rib  of  9  plain  and  4  purl  for  12  inches.  Cast  off.  T  ry 
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against  the  child  to  make  sure  that  there  is  ample  width,  and  if 
necessary  a  few  extra  ribs  may  be  added  to  the  back. 

Back.  Cast  on  169  stitches. 

Make  another  piece  the  same  as  the  front.  See  that  the  ribs 
will  join  correctly  at  the  sides,  e.g.,  if  the  front  piece  begins  with 
4  plain  stitches  the  back  piece  must  end  with  the  4  purl.  This  will 
ensure  an  almost  invisible  join  at  the  sides. 

Press  very  lightly,  not  to  flatten  the  ribbing.  Join  sides. 


6.  Child’s  bodice — height  4  feet  ;  age  8 years  ;  bust  26  inches  ;  length  f  cf  height. 

y.  Child’s  pleated  skirt  of  material. 

Waist  Finishing.  Two  methods  : 

1.  Skirt  buttoned  on  to  bodice. 

(a)  Run  a  gathering  thread  right  across  the  top  of  the  knitting. 

(b)  Prepare  a  band  of  sateen  or  similar  material.  Make  this  to 
fit  the  waist  of  bodice  and  to  be  about  ij  inches  when 
finished. 

(c)  Arrange  skirt  on  to  band,  easing  in  the  fulness  neatly,  but 
with  the  ribs  of  knitting  rather  closer  together  at  the  back 
to  give  extra  fulness. 

(d)  Work  4  or  6  buttonholes  on  to  the  band  and  sew  buttons 
on  the  bodice  to  correspond. 

2.  Skirt  sewn  to  bodice. 

The  fulness  is  arranged  as  above  and  the  skirt  is  then  hand- 
sewn  to  the  bodice,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed  for  washing. 
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Pleated  Skirt  of  Material. 

Suitable  Material.  Serge,  fine  woollen  material  or  good  silk.  It 
may  be  plain  or  checked,  and  is  effective  in  tartan. 

Hem  lower  edge.  Decide  on  size  of  pleat.  For  each  pleat 
allow  three  times  its  own  width,  e.g.,  a  pleat  of  i  inch  takes  3  inches 
of  material.  A  pleat  of  ij  inches  takes  4J  inches  of  material.  A 
pleat  of  2  inches  takes  6  inches,  and  so  on. 

Pleat  up  material  till  it  is  the  width  of  the  bodice.  Measure 
each  pleat  accurately  and  tack  very  firmly  into  position.  Press 
very  well,  using  a  damp  muslin  and  a  hot  iron.  Join  under  a  pleat. 
Arrange  waist  into  a  narrow  band  of  material  or  lining  and  arrange 
to  button  on  to  bodice,  or  it  may  be  sewn  on  to  bodice  by  hand. 
If  liked  the  front  may  be  left  plain  for  4J  or  5  inches  and  the 
pleats  arranged  to  fall  to  the  back  from  there. 

This  skirt  may  also  be  arranged  like  a  kilt  where  there  is  a  wrap- 
over  in  front.  If  this  is  preferred  a  good  wide  under  wrap  is 
necessary,  and  the  upper  part  should  be  stitched  to  this  for  several 
inches  from  the  waist.  It  is  then  fastened  with  a  kilt  pin. 


Pockets 


£  a  boy  to  tell  you  about  his  new  suit  and  he  is  almost  sure 


-/A.  to  describe  it  in  terms  of  pockets,  such  as  “  three  pockets  in 
my  jacket  and  a  hip  pocket  like  Daddy’s.” 

The  small  girl  has  quite  as  much  interest  in  pockets,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  she  is  not  given  so  many.  Every  outfit  ought  to  have 
a  pocket  somewhere. 

Apart  from  the  necessary  handkerchief,  there  must  be  room 
for  the  important  treasures  which  are  collected  in  the  day’s 
adventures. 

If  for  any  reason  a  pocket  is  not  given  with  a  dress,  for  example, 
if  it  would  spoil  the  style,  then  it  can  be  placed  on  the  leg  of  the 
knickers,  this  is  certainly  better  than  no  pocket  ;  but  why  choose 
s'uch  a  style  ? 

On  a  frock  place  the  pocket  on  the  skirt,  at  the  right-hand  side, 
do  not  have  it  too  low  down,  and  place  it  rather  nearer  the  side 
than  the  front,  so  that  its  contents  will  not  fall  out  when  the  wearer 
runs  about.  There  are  three  types. 

Simple  Pocket.  This  has  rounded  ends  to  prevent  dust 
accumulating. 

Cutting  out.  Allow  1  inch  at  top  and  J-inch  right  round.  See 
that  the  warp  threads  of  the  pocket  run  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  on  the  skirt. 

Making  up. 

1.  Finish  top  edge  with  a  hem  or  binding  to  suit  the  hem  of 


the  garment. 
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g.  If  liked  a  little  decoration  may  be  worked  on  it. 
j,.  Turn  in  the  \  inch  inlay  round  the  sides  and  tack  securely 
on  to  the  skirt. 

4*  Machine  closely  to  the  edge  right  round  and  f  inch  across 
the  top  at  each  corner  and  right  down  the  depth  of  the 
hem  to  give  security. 


8  -4 -  4" - 8a 


8  and  8a.  Simple  pocket.  8  and  ga.  Safe  pocket,  io  and  ioa.  Roomy  pocket. 


Safe  Pocket.  This  is  same  pocket  as  Fig.  8,  but  has  a  flap 
added  which  is  sewn  on  to  the  dress  above  the  pocket.  It  is  fastened 
by  means  of  a  button,  there  is  no  fear  that  the  car  penny  will  get 
lost  if  this  type  is  provided. 

Cutting  Out.  Cut  this  double  or  have  one  thickness  of  material 
and  one  lining.  Allow  J  inch  all  round. 

Making  Up. 

i.  Place  two  right  sides  together. 
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2.  Stitch  right  round  leaving  one  short  side  open. 

3.  Snip  corners  and  turn  to  right  side. 

4.  Close  the  short  side  by  slip  stitchery. 

5.  Work  a  buttonhole  in  centre. 

6.  Press  well. 

7.  Place  on  to  skirt  J  inch  above  the  pocket,  allowing  it  to 

project  a  little  at  each  end. 

8.  Machine  across  the  top. 

9.  Sew  a  button  on  the  pocket  to  correspond  with  the  button¬ 

hole.  If  liked  a  wooden  bead  could  be  used  instead  of 
button. 

Roomy  Pocket.  This  has  an  elastic  run  into  the  hem  at  the 
top.  This  keeps  it  quite  tidy  should  it  bulge. 

Cutting  out.  Allow  a  hem  at  the  top  wide  enough  to  hold 
elastic,  and  if  liked  to  leave  a  little  heading. 

Making  up. 

1.  Tack  the  turnings  right  round. 

2.  Prepare  and  stitch  the  upper  hem  and  heading.  Insert  4 

inches  elastic.  Fix  ends  securely. 

3.  Place  on  to  the  garment,  keeping  the  sides  straight  and 

arranging  the  lower  edge  into  neat  pleats. 

4.  Machine  as  described  for  the  simple  pocket. 

To  give  more  strength,  a  square  of  lining  may  be  tacked  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  garment  and  the  stitching  of  the  pocket 
taken  through  that  also. 

Gymnastic  Tunic 

Many  schools  prefer  this  type  of  dress  to  be  worn  as  a  uniform. 

A  jersey  is  worn  under  it  in  winter,  while,  for  summer  washing, 
blouses  of  cotton  or  silk  are  advised. 

In  any  case,  almost  every  school  requires  this  outfit  to  be  worn 
in  the  physical  culture  class  and  for  games. 

Materials  used.  Serge,  gaberdine  or  fine  woollen  material  in 
the  school  colours  or  in  navy  blue. 

Quantity  required.  About  ij  yards,  but  buy  sufficient  to  make 
knickers  to  match.  Also  a  small  piece  of  sateen  or  lining  is  necessary 
for  the  yoke. 

Making  Up.  Skirt.  It  is  easier  to  work  the  hem  before  the 
material  is  pleated.  So  tack  and  slip-hem  this  up.  Leave  enough 
at  the  sides  to  sew  after  the  side  seams  are  joined. 

Pleats.  Measure  and  mark  the  pleats  accurately.  Three  box 
pleats  can  be  arranged  into  the  width.  If  a  long  ruler  and  tailors’ 
chalk  is  used,  the  pleating  will  be  managed  quickly.  Tack  each 
one  firmly.  Then  press  with  a  fairly  hot  iron  on  the  wrong  side. 
A  damp  muslin  should  be  placed  over  the  material  to  give  moisture 
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ii.  Gymnastic  Tunic. — Age  8  years.  Adapted  from  bodice.  (Fig.  6.)  Yoke — armhole 
curve  straightened.  Shoulder  shortened  to  i\  or  2  inches.  Depth  of  yoke  2  inches. 
If  desired  back  yoke  may  be  raised  k-inch  higher  as  per  dotted  line.  Tunic— project 
the  front  to  allow  for  pleats .  12.  (Inset)  Finishing  opening  at  top  of  left  side  undet' 

arm  with  bias  binding. 
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The  general  effect  when  finished  will  largely  depend  on  the  tailored 
appearance  of  the  pleats. 

Side  Seams .  Join  back  and  front  together  with  a  flat  seam. 
Press  open  and  make  the  wrong  side  neat  by  turning  in  J  inch  and 
stitching  to  the  turning.  Finish  hem  at  seam. 

Turn  in  \  inch  to  wrong  side  and  finish  with  bias  binding.  This 
is  put  on  quite  flatly  and  slip-hemmed  into  position. 

If  liked,  an  opening  can  be  made  for  a  few  inches  at  the  top  of 
the  left  side  under  arm. 

Yoke .  Join  shoulders  of  back  and  front  together.  Join  shoulders 
of  lining.  Place  the  right  side  of  yoke  to  the  right  side  of  the  lining. 
Stitch  round  neck  Snip  the  turning  at  corners  and  turn  right 
side  out.  Turn  in  the  edges  of  material  and  lining  at  armholes. 
Tack  and  press  carefully  at  lower  front  and  back  edges,  tack  up  a 
|  inch  turning. 

Joining  Yoke  and  Skirt .  Place  the  yoke  carefully  on  to  the  skirt, 
making  sure  that  the  armholes  meet  exactly.  Keep  the  lining  free. 
Machine  across  front  and  back. 

Wrong  side.  Flatten  the  lining  of  the  yoke  and  hem  it  to  the 
skirt.  Be  careful  that  these  stitches  do  not  show  on  the  right  side. 

A  double  row  of  stitching  round  the  neck  and  armholes  will 
improve  the  appearance. 

Work  a  latchet  at  waist  to  keep  the  girdle  in  position. 

Knickers 

This  type  is  suitable  for  girls  of  three  years  and  upwards.  It  is 
simple  in  construction  and  allows  plenty  of  room  for  move¬ 
ment. 

When  cutting  out  the  draft,  cut  through  double  paper  by  the 
outer  lines.  Then  open  it  out  singly  and  cut  the  lower  waist,  the 
convex  front  seam  and  the  curve  at  lower  edge. 

Suitable  materials  are  fine  stockinette,  the  same  material  as 
the  dress  or  cambric  or  medium  calico.  If  necessary  linings  of  thin 
calico  may  be  made  and  tacked  into  the  knickers. 

Required,  i  yard.  If  being  made  from  very  wide  dress  material, 
J  yard  will  be  sufficient. 

Placing.  Place  on  double  material  with  the  warp  threads 
running  the  length  of  the  garment. 

Turnings.  Allow  J  inch  at  side  seams  and  f  inch  at  waist  and 
legs. 

Seams.  For  fine  material  use  French  seams  ;  but  for  stockinette 
or  similar  stretchy  material,  a  seam  which  is  more  elastic  is  advisable 
This  method  is  suitable. 

Herring-boned  Seam. 

i.  Place  one  edge  J  inch  lower  down  than  the  other. 
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2.  Sew  these  together  J  inch  still  lower  down.  Use  a  running 

stitch  with  an  occasional  back-stitch  for  strength. 

3.  Flatten  down  the  raw  edge  which  is  projecting. 

4.  Attach  to  under  piece  with  herring-bone  stitch. 

Note.  The  first  row  of  stitching  may  be  done  by  machine  if 
the  material  is  firm.  Otherwise  hand  sewing  is  to  be  preferred  as 
it  will  be  more  elastic. 

Making  Up. 

1.  Join  each  leg  seam,  placing  carefully  to  avoid  making  both 

legs  for  one  side. 

2.  Join  both  legs  together,  making  the  seams  meet  neatly  at 

the  fork. 
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14  and  15.  Herring-boned  seam. 


Waist  and  Leg  Finishing.  Make  a  J-inch  hem.  Insert  elastic 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  width  of  the  hem.  This  will  prevent  the 
elastic  from  twisting  when  in  use.  Use  elastic  of  good  quality.  If 
liked  a  few  inches  may  be  left  plain  at  the  front  of  waist. 

For  party  knickers  of  silk  to  match  the  frock,  a  dainty  finish 
may  be  given  by  whipping  a  very  narrow  edging  of  lace  to  the  legs. 
A  little  touch  of  embroidery  could  also  be  added. 


Making  up  of  knickers. — 16.  Join  each  leg  seam — placing  carefully  to  avoid  making 
both  legs  for  one  side.  17.  Join  both  legs  together ,  making  the  seams  meet  neatly 

at  the  fork. 
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id.  Child's  Pyjamas. — Height  4  feet;  measurements  as  knickers;  £  lower  width  «  y 
to  8  inches ;  length  at  side  =  28  to  go  inches,  ig.  Jacket. — Draft  as  bodice;  length 
4  to  6  inches  below  waist;  shoulder ,  extend  \-inch;  side  seam ,  spring  %-inch  at 
armhole  and  1  inch  at  lower  edge;  centre  front,  add  2  inches  for  hem ;  back  neck% 
curve  to  be  1  inch  in  depth.  20.  Sleeve. — Width  =»  12  inches;  length  —  is  inches. 
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Pyjamas 

These  will  be  found  very  practical  for  the  growing  boy  or  girl 
as  they  are  easily  adjusted  to  fit.  If  the  trousers  are  made 
amply  long  in  the  front  to  waist  measurement,  they  can  be  worn 
rather  higher  up  than  the  waist  to  begin  with.  The  lower  edge  of 
trousers  can  be  finished  with  a  “  turn  up  ”  of  contrasting  material. 
This  may  be  ironed  down  when  extra  length  is  required.  The 
jacket  should  be  made  easy  in  width  and  fairly  long. 

Suitable  materials  are  Wincey,  Clydella,  Viyella  or  any  similar 
material.  In  self-colour,  patterned  or  striped.  Quantity  required, 
about  3  yards. 

Seam  used  is  a  flat  machine  stitched  seam. 

Trousers.  Follow  instructions  for  knickers. 

Lower  edge.  ( a )  May  have  a  “  turn  up  ”  as  suggested  above  ; 
( h )  a  plain  hem  ;  (r)  a  binding  or  facing  ;  ( d )  may  be  gathered 
and  arranged  into  a  band  or  may  be  gathered  two  or  three  inches 
up  from  edge  and  so  form  a  frill.  In  both  cases  see  that  it  fits  the 
ankle  easily. 

Jacket.  This  can  be  made  as  a  jumper  by  folding  back  the 
2  inches  at  front  and  placing  this  edge  to  a  fold. 

If  to  be  open  as  a  jacket,  stitch  the  front  hems  and  arrange  to 
fasten  with  buttons. 

If  liked  this  hem  may  be  made  wider  and  so  form  a  lapel.  For 
most  children  the  simple  hem  is  best. 

Shoulders  and  sides  are  next  joined  and  a  hem  formed  at  the 
lower  edge.  There  is  not  much  point  in  binding  or  facing  this  as 
children  like  to  wear  the  jumper  or  jacket  inside  the  trousers. 

Neck.  Finish  with  a  facing  or  with  a  collar.  Collars  are  apt  to 
crumple  easily  so  can  be  omitted. 

Sleeves.  Stitch  side  seam,  make  a  dart  if'  liked,  to  diminish 
fulness.  This  will  come  at  centre  of  sleeve  and  should  be  3  inches 
to  4  inches  in  length,  taking  away  1  inch  at  wrist. 

Inserting  sleeve.  Place  seam  of  sleeve  about  2|  inches  to  front 
of  jacket.  Ease  in  any  fulness  at  the  shoulder.  Machine  into 
position. 

Finishing.  A  pocket  is  sewn  to  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 
Suggestions  for  Pyjamas  for  a  Girl.  ( a )  Light  blue  wincey 
with  facings  of  deeper  blue  at  neck,  sleeves  and  legs.  Facings  to 
be  1  inch  in  width  and  to  be  sewn  with  simple  stitchery  in  two 
shades  of  yellow,  (b)  Rose-pink  Clydella  with  a  few  rows  of  smock¬ 
ing  at  ankle  and  wrist.  Smocking  to  be  worked  in  helio  and  blue. 
Edges  to  be  shell-edged. 

For  a  Boy.  Striped  material,  made  as  like  Daddy’s  as  possible. 
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Sleeping  Suit 

F'or  the  small  child  this  is  the  best  kind  of  night  wear,  as  the 
whole  garment  hangs  from  the  shoulder,  and  there  is  no  tight¬ 
ness  or  thickness  round  the  waist.  It  can  be  made  to  fasten  at 
the  back  or  at  the  front. 

Suitable  materials  are  Wincey  or  Clydella.  It  takes  cz\  to  2jyds. 
Seam  used  should  be  flat  machine-stitched  so  that  there  v/ill 
be  no  thick  seams  next  the  body. 

Processes  : 

i .  Stitch  seams  of  legs. 

2.  Join  legs  together.  If  a  back  fastening  is  desired,  make 
this  seam  right  round  the  suit  from  front  neck  to  back  waist.  If 
for  a  front  opening,  stitch  from  just  below  the  waist  in  front  to 
the  back  waist. 

3.  Side  openings.  Cut  in  a  line  with  the  side  seam  of  bodice. 
Make  the  openings  7  inches  to  8  inches  in  length.  Make  a  false 
hem  on  the  back  and  a  wrap  on  the  front. 

4.  Join  on  back  of  bodice  at  shoulders  and  sides. 

5.  Gather  and  stroke  the  back  waist,  and  arrange  into  a 
band.  The  band  may  be  cut  the  size  of  the  back  of  the  bodice. 
It  will  then  button  to  the  sides,  or  it  may  be  extended  to  come 
right  round  to  the  front  and  fasten  with  one  button.  In  the  latter 
case,  cut  it  about  32  inches  in  length.  It  will,  of  course,  be  cut 
double  the  desired  width. 

6.  The  lower  edge  of  the  back  is  finished  with  a  false  hem. 
The  ends  of  the  side  openings  are  sewn  neatly  between  the  back 
and  the  false  hem. 

7.  Back  Opening.  This  will  be  very  simple  if  sufficient  material 
has  been  left  on  the  back  edges  when  cutting  out.  Right  side. 
Measure  J  inch  out  from  the  centre  back  line.  Fold  the  edge 
under  and  form  a  i-inch  hem. 

Left  side.  Measure  1  inch  out  from  the  centre  back  line.  Fold 
back  and  make  a  i-inch  hem. 

Front  Opening  : 

Right  side.  Fold  this  back  in  a  line  with  the  side  seam.  Make 
x-inch  hem,  cutting  off  surplus  material. 

Left  side.  Make  a  hem  of  1  inch.  Lay  right  over  left  and 
strengthen  end  of  opening  by  securing  it  with  two  rows  of 
stitching. 

Sleeves.  Join  the  sides.  Wrist  may  be  finished  by  taking 
away  some  of  the  width  in  a  dart,  or  it  may  be  arranged  into  a 
box  pleat  in  line  with  the  elbow,  or  it  may  be  gathered  into  a 
band.  It  will  then  be  treated  as  the  foot  of  the  legs. 

10.  To  insert  the  sleeve.  Place  seam  of  sleeve  2  inches  to 


N.B. 
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2i.  Sleeping  suit. — Age  4  years;  length  from  shoulder  32  inches;  width  22  inches; 
side  opening  7  to  8  inches.  22.  Back. — Length  from  shoulder  =  13  inches;  half- 
width  =  7  inches.  23.  Sleeve. — Length  at  seam  —  g  inches;  width  =  10  inches. 

24.  Collar. 
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front  of  side  seam,  allowing  sleeve  to  project  J  inch.  Case  in 
say  fulness  and  stitch  neatly.  Turn  in  the  J  inch  and  stitch 
again. 

Collar.  May  be  cut  on  double  or  on  single  material. 

If  double,  place  the  two  right  sides  inside,  and  machine 


1 

a#<;wT 


24a  Back  opening  in  sleeping  suit.  24b.  Front  opening. 


round,  keeping  the  neck  edge  open.  Turn  to  right  side  and  tack 
firmly. 

If  single,  finish  outer  edge  with  a  narrow  hem  or  with  shell 
edge. 

Fixing  Collar  to  Neck.  Place  centre  back  of  collar  to 
centre  back  of  suit,  and  tack  to  front.  The  edge  of  collar  will 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  hem  on  the  right  side,  and  to  the  stitching 
3>f  the  hem  on  the  left  side. 
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Place  a  f-inch  crossway  strip  on  top  and  stitch  all  together. 
Flatten  down  the  strip,  stretch  slightly  and  hem  to  the  suit. 

The  lower  edge  of  sleeves  and  legs  may  be  bound  or  faced 
as  suggested. 

Continuous  Opening.  This  is  a  splendid  opening  for  children’s 
garments,  as  it  is  strong  and  firm.  It  does  not  tear  readily. 

Position.  This  varies  with  the  garment.  It  must  be  in  a  place 
which  is  easy  for  the  child  to  reach  for  fastening  and  it  should 
be  inconspicuous. 

Length.  This  depends  on  the  position,  but  the  aim  is  to  have 
it  long  enough  for  the  garment  to  be  put  on  and  taken  off  easily. 
Average  length  :  Neck  opening  with  a  fitting  neckline  should  be 
about  4  inches.  If  neck  is  wide,  about  2  inches  to  3  inches. 

Side  openings.  In  knickers  or  sleeping  suits,  6  inches  to  8  inches. 
In  gymnastic  tunics,  3  inches  to  4  inches. 

Shoulder  openings.  Leave  seam  undone  to  within  |-  inch  of  the 
armhole. 

Cuff  opening  about  2  inches. 

Cutting.  Cut  straight  the  desired  length.  Strengthen  end  of 
slit  with  a  few  buttonhole-stitches. 


25  and  26.  Trousers. — Age  2  to  3 years;  length  at  side  —  12  inches  ;  leg  seam  =  yj 

inches . 
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Trousers 

This  is  a  very  simple  style  for  the  small  boy.  It  can  be  cut  out 
of  very  little  material,  as  the  four  pieces  will  fit  into  each  other. 
Suitable  materials.  Viyella,  serge,  velveteen,  holland,  good 
cotton  or  silk. 

Making  up.  Stitch  side  seams  of  front  and  back. 

Leave  sufficient  of  the  seam  open  to  insert  a  pocket.  Do  this 
in  both  sides  if  you  have  time.  Join  the  leg  seams  and  then  join 
both  legs  together. 

Waist .  Face  this  back  with  a  piece  of  lining  or  calico.  It  is 
stitched  on  the  right  side  and  then  turned  to  the  wrong  side. 
Hem.  Turn  up  §  inch  and  slip  hem. 

Fastening,  i.  They  may  be  buttoned  ob  to  a  lining  bodice 
and  worn  with  a  blouse  or  jersey. 

2.  They  may  be  buttoned  directly  to  the  blouse  or  jersey. 

3  Straps  of  the  material  ij  inches  in  width  may  be  made 
and  attached  by  stitching  to  the  back.  They  can  then  fasten  in 
front  with  buttons. 

4.  A  little  yoke  can  be  stitched  to  the  front  of  the  trousers. 
The  back  straps  can  then  be  brought  over  the  shoulders  about 
2J  inches  and  there  fastened  with  buttons. 

Play  Suit 

Something  to  wear  at  play  is  a  necessity  for  the  small  child. 

This  play  suit  will  protect  the  clothing  and  in  warm  weather 
may  be  worn  as  a  dress. 

The  draft  is  practically  the  same  back  and  front,  except  that 
there  is  extra  length  in  the  back. 

Materials  suitable  are  Gingham,  Nurse  cloth,  Holland  or 
any  of  the  cottons  which  have  little  nursery  figures  or  animals 
printed  on  them. 

Quantity.  Twice  the  length  of  the  garment,  average  amount 
being  2J  yards. 

Cutting  out  (a)  Place  centre  back  and  centre  front  to  a 
warp  fold,  (b)  Allow  |  inch  for  seams  aJl  round  , 

Making  up.  Shoulder  tucks.  Lift  two  or  three  tucks  on  the 
shoulder.  Stitch  down  for  5  inches  or  6  inches  to  the  back  and 
front.  If  liked,  these  may  be  sewn  with  embroidery'  threads  in  a 
firm  tacking  stitch.  This  will  make  alteration  easy  as  the  child 
grows. 

Side  Seams.  Use  French  seam,  lifting  the  extra  length  of  the 
back  into  a  fold  which  will  form  a  flat  pleat  across  the  hips  at 
back.  This  is  excellent,  as  it  gives  plenty  of  room  for  movement. 
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27.  Play  Suit. — Length  20  inches;  |  width 
20  inches ;  width  of  sleeve  12  inches;  elastic 
for  leg  11  inches;  elastic  for  sleeve  7  inches. 


Lower  Edges .  If  the 
child  is  very  young, 
arrange  the  straight 
lower  edge  to  fasten 
with  buttons  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  wrap  on  the  back 
and  a  false  hem  on 
the  front.  For  the 
older  child,  close  this 
at  the  side  seams. 

Opening.  This  may 
be  at  back  or  front 
and  should  be  4  inches 
to  5  inches  in  length. 
Make  the  opening  as 
described,  or  if  liked 
the  slit  may  be  finished 
with  a  narrow  cross¬ 
way  binding. 

Neck,  Sleeves  and 
Legs.  These  may  be 
faced  with  a  hem,  in  a 
contrasting  colour,  to 
be  f  inch  when  fin¬ 
ished.  Elastic  can  be 
inserted  if  desired. 

Belt.  This  should 
be  cut  2  J  inches  by  30 
inches.  It  is  folded 
and  stitched  length¬ 
wise.  It  is  then  turned 
out,  and  one  end  may 
be  pointed.  Make  a 
buttonhole  and  sew 
on  a  button. 

Pocket.  Add  a 
pocket  and  any  desired 
decorative  touches. 

Note.  If  liked, 
this  jolly  little  suit 
can  be  made  sleeve¬ 
less  by  cutting  off  the 
sleeve  of  the  pattern 
and  making  the  arm¬ 
hole  look  neat  by 
binding. 
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Waders  for  the  Seaside 


SIDE 


WAIST 


This  is  a  practical  little  garment  for  happy  hours  on  the  shore. 

It  may  be  worn  above  the  usual  clothing  for  paddling,  or  if 
the  summer  sun  is  shining,  it  may  be  the  sole  dress. 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


wasst 


blPE 


BACK 


TUCK 


28  and.  29.  Waders  adapted  from  play  suit-. 
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The  lower  part  of  the  play  suit  pattern  is  used.  Cut  it  off  by 
the  waist  line,  observing  that  the  convex  curve  is  at  the  back  and 
the  concave  one  to  the  front.  Then  place  the  two  pieces  of  the 
pattern  together  at  the  lower  seam,  so  that  the  garment  is  cut  in 
one.  A  seam  between  the  legs  is  thus  avoided. 

Materials  suitable  are  oil  silk  and  Lancaster  cloth,  or  the 
waders  may  be  made  from  the  best  part  of  a  worn  waterproof. 

Quantity,  i  yard  or  twice  the  length.  Allow  J  inch  at  sides 
and  at  legs,  and  sufficient  at  the  waist  for  an  elastic. 

1.  Making  Up.  Arrange  back  pleat  as  for  play  suit. 

2.  Place  the  two  right  sides  inside  and  stitch  \  inch  from 

edges  at  sides. 

3.  Make  hems  at  legs. 

4.  Stitch  the  waist  hem  and  insert  elastic. 

To  Vary  Pattern.  Instead  of  the  elastic,  straps  may  be  made 
to  hold  up  these  waders.  If  so,  a  few  pleats  can  be  stitched  at  waist 
to  get  rid  of  some  fullness.  The  straps  would  be  stitched  to  the 
back  waist  and  then  crossed  over  and  buttoned  to  the  waist  at  front. 

Alternatively  a  yoke  could  be  arranged  in  front,  to  be  fixed  to 
the  back  with  straps. 

Finishing  Touches 

Finishings  will  make  a  big  difference  to  children’s  clothes.  A 
touch  of  the  fairy’s  wand,  and  in  a  short  time  the  plainest 
frock  may  be  transformed  into  a  dainty  little  model. 

The  fairy,  however,  must  use  her  wand  with  discretion  and 
restraint.  If  the  decoration  can  serve  a  useful  purpose,  e.g.  joining 
two  parts  of  a  garment  together,  or  fixing  up  a  hem,  the  result 
will  give  more  satisfaction. 

Simplicity  must  be  the  keynote.  This  means  that  simple 
stitches  should  be  employed,  such  as  tacking,  chain  and  loop- 
stitch.  Set  designs  should  be  avoided.  Narrow  lines  of  tacking 
stitches,  broken  by  solid  spots  or  upright  stitches,  are  good  for 
hems.  Here  the  regularity  in  size  and  spacing  is  important,  and 
the  variety  is  endless. 

See  examples  of  tacking  stitch  in  article  on  stitching. 

The  diagram  shows  the  steps  in  building  up  a  simple  border 
Little  flowers  and  sprigs  are  suitable  for  bodice  and  collar. 
In  sleeping  and  play  suits  for  the  young  child,  funny  wee  figures, 
animals,  and  simple  objects  can  be  outlined  or  chain-stitched,  but 
avoid  the  grotesque. 

These  stitches  can  be  worked  in  fine  wool,  either  2-ply  or 
tapestry  wool.  If  a  soft  finish  is  desired,  Angora  wool  may  be 
used  on  a  woollen  frock.  Embroidery  silk  of  various  thicknesses 
is  also  employed  both  for  silk  and  for  woollen  materials.  For 
cotton  always  use  embroidery  cotton  and  avoid  hard,  shiny  thread. 
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Colour.  Here  again  the  taste  of  the  worker  can  be  exercised. 
Colours  to  tone  are  useful,  and  if  contrasts  are  used,  see  that  this 
is  enough  to  make  it  really  effective.  Sometimes  three  shades  of 
the  one  colour  are  good,  missing  out  one  colour  number  between 
each. 

Occasionally  let  the  wearer  choose  her  own  colours,  as  from 
her  paint  box.  The  result  will  often  be  surprisingly  artistic. 

Overcast  Edge.  Make  a  narrow  hem.  Whip  over  the  edge 
with  fairly  large  stitches  in  one  direction.  Go  back  on  the  opposite 
direction  with  the  same  size  of  stitch.  If  liked,  a  contrasting 
colour  may  be  used. 

Crochet  Edge.  Malm  a  narrow  hem,  run  stitch  into  position, 
use  a  fine  steel  crochet  hook,  about  No.  4J  or  5. 

1st  row:  1  dc  into  the  material,  making  it  the  depth  of  the  hem. 

1  chain  and  1  dc  into  the  material  J-inch  farther  on. 

2nd  row:  Work  1  dc  into  the  chain  of  the  first  row,  then  1  chain 
and  1  dc  into  the  next  chain  of  the  1st  row. 

3rd  row:  Repeat  2nd  row  again  if  liked. 

On  a  dress  of  fawn  wool  crepe  the  edging  would 
look  well  if  1st  row  was  worked  in  green,  2nd  row  in 
orange,  and  the  3rd  row  in  brown.  If  liked,  a  little 
picot  could  be  added  to  the  3rd  row. 

Fancy  Gathering.  When  a  full  skirt  is  to  be  gathered  into 
a  plain  bodice  the  gathering  may  be  made  quite  decorative  as 
well  as  arranging  the  fulness  of  the  material  evenly. 

Work  as  many  rows  as  required.  Pull  up  fairly  tightly.  This 
gives  little  pleats.  Across  these  pleats  work  stem-stitch,  chain- 
stitch  or  feather-stitching.  Two,  three  or  more  rows  could  be  used. 

GIRL’S  DRESS  IN  KNITTING 

Materials  :  7  oz.  Azalea  crochet  wool  ;  2  No.  8  Beehive 

knitting  needles  (or  Inox,  if  metal  preferred)  ;  5  pearl  buttons. 
Measurements.  Length  from  top  of  shoulder,  2i|  inches. 
Width  all  round  at  under-arm,  24  inches. 

Abbreviations.  K  =  Knit  plain,  P  —  purl,  tog.—  together, 
wl.  fwd.=  wool  forward. 

Work  at  a  tension  to  produce  7  stitches  to  the  inch,  measured 
over  the  plain,  smooth  fabric. 

The  Front,  First  Panel.  Cast  on  24  stitches.  Work  2  rows 
in  plain  knitting. 

3rd  row:  Knit  plain. 

4th  row:  Ki,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

Repeat  the  3rd  and  4th  rows  forty-four  times. 

Leave  these  stitches  until  the  other  panels  have  been 
worked. 
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ist  row : 


2nd  row 
3rd  row 
4th  row 
3th  row 
6th  row 
yth  row 


18th  row: 
igth  row: 


Work  three  more  panels  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
next  row  knit  plain,  knitting  the  panels  on  to  one 
needle.  Continue  in  plain,  smooth  fabric  on  these 
96  stitches  until  the  work  measures  13  inches  from 
the  commencement,  ending  with  a  purl  row.  Pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows  : 

*  K2,  k2  tog.,  repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of  the  row. 
Work  5  rows  in  plain  knitting. 

Continue  in  plain,  smooth  fabric,  increasing  once  at 
each  end  of  the  needle  in  the  next  and  every 
following  4th  row  until  there  are  84  stitches  on  the 
needle. 

Work  4  rows  without  shaping. 

Proceed  as  follows  : 

ist  row:  K7,  purl  to  the  last  7  stitches,  k 7. 

Knit  plain. 

Like  the  ist  row. 

Cast  off  4  stitches,  knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row. 
Cast  off  4  stitches,  k3,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  k%. 
K3,  k2  tog.,  knit  plain  to  the  last  5  stitches,  k2  tog.,  kg. 
K3,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  k3. 

Repeat  the  6th  and  7th  rows  five  times. 

Knit  plain. 

K3,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  kg. 

Repeat  the  18th  and  19th  rows  six  times,  then  the  18th 
row  once. 

Proceed  as  follows  : 
ist  row:  Kg,  p2i,  ki6,  p2i,  kg. 

2nd  and  4th  rows:  Knit  plain. 

3rd  row:  K3,  p20,  ki8,  p20,  kg. 

3th  row:  K3,  pi 9,  kg,  cast  off  14  stitches  knitways,  kg,  pig,  kg. 

Work  on  the  last  25  stitches  as  follows  : 
ist  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  last  5  stitches,  k2  tog.,  kg. 

2nd  row:  K3,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  kg. 

Repeat  these  two  rows  three  times. 
gth  row:  Knit  plain. 

Shape  for  the  shoulder  as  follows  : 
ist  row:  K3,  purl  to  the  last  7  stitches,  turn. 

2nd  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

3rd  row :  K3,  purl  to  the  last  14  stitches,  turn. 

4th  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Cast  off. 

Join  in  the  wool  at  the  neck-edge  and  work  on  the  remaining 
25  stitches  as  follows  : 

ist  row:  K3,  k2  tog.,  knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

2nd  row:  K3,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  kg. 

Repeat  these  two  rows  three  times. 
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Shape  for  the  shoulder  as  follows  : 
ist  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  last  7  stitches,  turn. 

2nd  and  4th  rows:  Purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  kg. 

3rd  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  last  14  stitches,  turn. 

5th  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Cast  off. 

The  Back.  Work  exactly  as  given  for  the  front  until  the  first 
decreasing  of  the  armhole  has  been  worked.  Proceed  as  follows  : 
ist  row:  K3,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  kg. 

2nd  row:  Kg,  K2  tog.,  kg2,  turn. 

Work  on  these  36  stitches  as  follows  : 
ist  row:  Kg,  purl  to  the  last  g  stitches,  kg. 

2nd  row:  Kg,  K2  tog.,  knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

Repeat  the  ist  and  2nd  rows  once,  then  the  ist  row  once. 
6th  row:  Kg,  k2  tog.,  knit  plain  to  the  last  2  stitches,  wl.  fwd.., 
k2  tog. 

Repeat  the  ist  and  2nd  rows  once,  then  the  ist  row  once. 
10th  row:  Knit  plain. 

nth  row:  Kg,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  kg. 

Repeat  the  10th  and  nth  rows  once. 

14th  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  last  2  stitches,  wl.  fwd.,  ks  tog. 

13th  row:  Like  the  nth  row. 

Repeat  the  10th  and  nth  rows  three  times. 

22nd  row:  Like  the  14th  row. 

23rd  row:  Like  the  nth  row. 

Repeat  the  10th  and  nth  rows  three  times,  the  14th 
and  15th  rows  once,  the  10th  and  nth  rows  once, 
then  the  10th  row  once. 

33 ih  row:  Kn,  pi 8,  kg. 

36th  row:  Knit  plain. 

37th  row:  Ki 2,  pi 7,  kg. 

38th  row:  Like  the  14th  row. 

Shape  for  the  shoulder  as  follows  : 
ist  row:  Cast  off  10  stitches  knitways,  kg,  purl  to  the  last  ) 
stitches,  turn. 

2nd  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  last  5  stitches,  k2  tog.,  kg. 

3rd  row:  Kg,  purl  to  the  last  14  stitches,  turn. 

4th  row:  Knit  plain.  Cast  off. 

Cast  on  3  stitches  and  work  the  remaining  37  stitches  on  to 
end  of  same  needle  as  follows  : 

ist  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  last  5  stitches,  ke  tog.,  kg. 

2nd  row:  Kg,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  kg. 

Repeat  these  two  rows  four  times. 
nth  row:  Knit  plain. 

12th  row:  K3,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  kg. 

Repeat  the  nth  and  12th  rows  ten  times,  then  tbo 
1 1  th  row  once. 
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34th  row:  K3,  pi 8,  ki4. 

33th  and  3yth  rows:  Knit  plain. 

36th  row:  K3,  pi 7,  ki5. 

38th  row:  K3,  pi 6,  ki6. 

Shape  for  the  shoulder  as  follows  : 

1st  row:  Cast  off  13  stitches,  knit  plain  to  the  last  7  stitches,  turn. 
2nd  and  4th  rows:  Purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  k3 
3rd  row:  K3,  k2  tog.,  k3,  turn. 

3th  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Cast  off. 

The  Flares.  Cast  on  30  stitches. 

Work  2  rows  in  plain  knitting. 

**3rd  row:  Ki,  *  wl.  fwd.,  k2  tog.,  repeat  from  *  to  the  last 
stitch,  ki. 

4th  and  alternate  rows:  Ki,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

3th  row:  Ki,  *  k2  tog.,  wl.  fwd.,  repeat  from  *  to  the  last 
stitch,  ki. 

yth  row:  Ki,  k2  tog.,  *  wl.  fwd.,  k2  tog.,  repeat  from  *  to  the 
last  3  stitches,  k2  tog.,  ki. 

gth  row:  K2,  *  k2  tog.,  wl.  fwd.,  repeat  from  *  to  the  last  2 
stitches,  k2. 

nth  row:  K2,  *  wl.  fwd.,  k2  tog.,  repeat  from  *  to  the  last  2 
stitches,  k2. 

13th  row:  K2  tog.,  *  k2  tog.,  wl.  fwd.,  repeat  from  *  to  the  last 

2  stitches,  k2  tog. 

14th  row:  Ki,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki  **. 

Repeat  from  to  **  five  times. 

Proceed  as  follows  : 

1  st  row:  Ki,  (wl.  fwd.,  k42  tog.)  twice,  ki. 

2nd  row:  Ki,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

3rd  row:  Ki  (k2  tog.,  wl.  fwd.)  twice,  ki. 

4th  row:  Ki,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

Repeat  these  four  rows  once. 
gth  row:  Ki  (k2  tog.)  twice,  ki. 
ioth  and  alternate  rows:  Ki,  p2,  ki. 
nth  row:  K2,  wl.  fwd.,  k2  tog. 

13th  row:  Ki,  k2  tog.,  wl.  fwd.,  ki. 

13th  row:  (K2  tog.)  twice.  Cast  off. 

Work  seven  more  flares  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Cape.  Cast  on  206  stitches. 

Work  2  rows  in  plain  knitting. 

**3rd  row:  K3,  *  wl.  fwd.,  k2  tog.,  repeat  from  *  to  the  last 

3  stitches,  k3* 

4th  row:  K3,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  k3. 

3th  row:  K3,  *  k2  tog.,  wl.  fwd.,  repeat  from  *  to  the  last  3 
stitches,  k3* 

6th  row:  K3,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  k3. 
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Repeat  from  the  3rd  to  the  5th  row  once. 

Work  3  rows  in  plain  knitting**. 

13th  row:  K3,  (k7,  k2  tog.)  ten  times,  k2o,  (k2  tog.,  k7)  ten 
times,  kg. 

14th  row:  K3,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  k3. 

13th  row:  Knit  plain. 

Repeat  the  14th  and  15th  rows  four  times,  then  the 
15  th  row  three  times. 

Repeat  from  **  to  **  once. 

3jth  row:  K3,  (k6,  k2  tog.)  ten  times  k20,  (k2  tog.,  k6)  ten 
times,  kg. 

38th  and  alternate  rows:  K3,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  kg. 

33th  row:  Knit  plain. 


41st 

row: 

K3,.  (k5, 

k2 

tog.) 

ten 

tim.es, 

k20, 

(k2 

tog.,  k5) 

ten 

times, 

k3- 

43rd 

row: 

Knit  plain. 

43th 

row: 

K3,  (k4, 

k2 

tog-) 

ten 

times, 

k20, 

(k2 

tog.,  k4) 

ten 

times, 

k3- 

4Jth 

row: 

K3,  <  (k3, 

k2 

tog.) 

ten 

times,* 

k20, 

(k2 

tog.,  k3) 

ten 

times, 

k3. 

49th 

row: 

K3,  (k2, 

k2 

tog-) 

ten 

times, 

k20, 

(k2 

tog.,  k2) 

ten 

times, 

k3. 

5Ist 

row: 

K3,  (ki, 

k2 

tog-) 

ten 

times, 

k20, 

(k2 

tog.,  ki) 

ten 

times, 

k3- 

Cast. 

off. 

To  Make  Up  the  Dress.  With  a  damp  cloth  and  hot  iron 
press  carefully.  Sew  the  flares  in  position  between  the  slots  at  the 
front  and  back.  Sew  up  the  shoulder  and  side  seams,  inserting 
the  remaining  flares  at  the  side  seams.  Sew  on  buttons  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  buttonholes.  Sew  the  cape  in  position  with  the  opening 
to  the  back  of  dress. 

GIRL’S  DRESS  IN  KNITTING 

Materials  :  4  oz.  Scotch  fingering  wool,  3-ply.  Two  No.  8 
Beehive  knitting  needles  (or  Inox,  if  metal  preferred). 
Measurements.  Length  from  top  of  shoulder,  17  inches. 
Width  all  round  at  under-arm,  23  inches.  Length  of  sleeve  from 
under-arm,  2  inches. 

Abbreviations.  K  =  Knit  plain,  P  =  purl,  tog.—  together, 
wl.  fwd.=  wool  forward. 

Work  at  a  tension  to  produce  2  patterns  to  ij  inches  in  width 
and  7  stitches  to  the  inch,  measured  over  the  plain,  smooth  fabric. 
The  correct  size  will  only  be  obtained  by  exactly  following  this 
instruction  ! 
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The  Front.  Cast  on  134  stitches. 

**ist  row:  Ki,  *  wl.  fwd.,  kg  tog.,  wl.  fwd.,  k3,  repeat  from  * 


2nd  row: 

to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

Ki,  *  p3,  kg,  repeat  from  *  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 
Repeat  the  2nd  row  twice. 

5th  row: 

Ki,  *  kg,  wl.  fwd.,  kg  tog.,  wl.  fwd.,  repeat  from  *  to 
the  last  stitch,  ki. 

6th  row: 

Ki,  *  kg,  p3,  repeat  from  *  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 
Repeat  the  6th  row  twice**. 

Repeat  from  **  to  **  ten  times. 

Proceed  as  follows  : 

1st  row: 

Ki,  *  k2,  2  tog.,  repeat  from  *  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 
Work  5  rows  in  plain  knitting. 

yth  row: 
8th  row: 

Knit  plain. 

Ki,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

Repeat  the  7th  and  8th  rows,  increasing  once  at  each 
end  of  the  needle  in  the  next  and  every  alternate 
row  until  there  are  76  stitches  on  the  needle. 

Continue  in  plain,  smooth  fabric  without  shaping, 
until  the  work  measures  12  J  inches  from  the  com¬ 
mencement,  ending  with  a  purl  row. 

Cast  off  3  stitches  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  next 
two  rows. 

Proceed  as  follows  : 

1  st  and 3rd  rows:  Ki,K.2  tog.,  knit  plain  to  the  last  3  stitches,  k2  tog.,ki. 
2nd  row:  Ki,  P32,  k2,  P32,  ki. 

4th  row:  Ki,  P30,  k4,  P30,  ki. 

5th  row:  Ki,  k2  tog.,  kgo,  turn. 

Work  on  these  32  stitches  as  follows  : 


1st  row: 
2nd  row: 

K3,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

Ki,  k2  tog.,  knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Repeat 
these  two  rows  twice. 

yth  row: 
8th  row: 

K3,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

Knit  plain. 

Repeat  the  7th  and  8th  rows  six  times,  then  the  7th 
row  once. 

22nd  row: 
23rd  row: 
24th  row: 
23th  row: 
26th  row: 

Knit  plain  to  the  last  2  stitches,  wl.  fwd.,  k2  tog. 

Cast  off  9  stitches,  ki,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

Knit  plain  to  the  last  3  stitches,  k2  tog.,  ki. 

Ki,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

Like  the  24th  row. 

Shape  for  the  shoulder  as  follows  : 


1  st  row: 
2nd  row: 
3rd  row: 
4th  row: 

Ki,  purl  to  the  last  6  stitches,  turn. 

Knit  plain. 

Ki,  purl  to  the  last  12  stitches,  turn. 

Knit  plain.  Cast  off. 
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join  in  the  wool  and  work  across  the  remaining  33  stitches 
m  follows  : 

1st  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  last  3  stitches,  k2  tog.,  ki. 

2nd  row:  Ki,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  k3. 

Repeat  these  two  rows  three  times. 
gth  row:  Knit  plain. 

10th  row:  Ki,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  k3. 

Repeat  the  9th  and  10th  rows  six  times. 

23rd  row:  K2  tog.,  wl.  fwd.,  knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

24th  row:  Ki,  purl  to  the  last  3  stitches,  k3. 

23th  row:  Cast  off  9  stitches,  knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row. 
26th  row:  Ki,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

2jth  row:  Ki,  k2  tog.,  knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

28th  row:  Like  the  26th  row. 

Shape  for  the  shoulder  as  follows  : 

1st  row:  Ki,  k2  tog.,  knit  plain  to  the  last  6  stitches,  turn. 

2nd  and  4th  rows:  Purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

3rd  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  last  12  stitches,  turn. 
gth  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Cast  off. 

The  Back.  Cast  on  134  stitches.  ~ 

Work  exactly  as  given  for  the  front  until  the  work  measures 
12  J  inches  from  the  commencement,  ending  with  a  purl  row. 

Cast  off  3  stitches  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  next  two  rowTs. 
Decrease  once  at  each  end  of  the  needle  in  the  next  and  every 
alternate  row  until  58  stitches  remain.  Continue  in  plain,  smooth 
fabric  until  the  armhole  measures  the  same  as  the  front  armhole, 
ending  with  a  purl  row. 

Shape  for  the  shoulders  as  follows  : 

1st  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  last  6  stitches,  turn. 

2nd  row:  Purl  to  the  last  6  stitches,  turn. 

3rd  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  last  12  stitches,  turn. 

4th  row:  Purl  to  the  last  12  stitches,  turn. 
gth  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  last  18  stitches,  turn. 

6th  row:  Purl  to  the  last  18  stitches,  turn. 

yth  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Cast  off. 

The  Sleeves.  Cast  on  34  stitches. 

Work  3  rows  in  plain  knitting. 

4th  row:  Ki,  *  increase  once  in  the  next  stitch,-  ki,  repeat  from 
*  to  the  last  stitch,  ki  (there  should  now  be  50 
stitches  on  the  needle). 

Repeat  from  **  to  **  as  given  for  the  front,  twice. 
Keeping  the  continuity  of  the  pattern,  cast  off  2 
stitches  at  the  beginning  of  every  row  until  22 
•stitches  remain. 

Work  1  row  in  pattern.  Cast  off. 

Work  another  sleeve  in  the  same  manner. 
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The  Collar.  Cast  on  66  stitches. 

Work  4  rows  in  plain  knitting. 

* *yth  row:  K3,  *  wl.  fwd.,  k3  tog.,  wl.  fwd.,  k3,  repeat  from  * 
to  the  last  3  stitches,  kg. 

6th  row:  K3,  *  p3,  k3,  repeat  from  *  to  the  last  3  stitches,  kg. 
Repeat  this  row  twice. 

gth  row:  K3,  *  k3,  wl.  fwd.,  k3  tog.,  wl.  fwd.,  repeat  from  *  to 
the  last  3  stitches,  k3. 

10th  row:  K3,  *  k3,  p3,  repeat  from  *  to  the  last  3  stitches,  k3. 
Repeat  this  row  twice**. 

Repeat  from  **  to  **  once.  Cast  off. 

To  Make  Up  the  Dress.  With  a  damp  cloth  and  hot  iron 
press  carefully.  Sew  up  the  side,  shoulder  and  sleeve  seams.  Sew 
in  the  sleeves,  placing  seam,  to  seam.  Sew  the  collar  in  position, 
placing  the  3  plain  knitted  stitches  of  the  border  to  the  3  stitches 
of  each  front.  Using  four  strands  of  wool,  make  a  twisted  cord  16 
inches  long.  Thread  through  the  holes  at  the  neck  and  attach 
a  tassel  to  each  end. 

BOY’S  KNITTED  SUIT 

Materials  :  5  oz.  Scotch  fingering  wool,  4-ply.  Two  No.  8 
and  two  No.  10  knitting  needles.  Six  large  and  three  small 
buttons. 

Measurements.  Jersey.  Length  from  top  of  shoulder,  9J 
inches.  Width  all  round  at  under-arm,  21  inches.  Length  of 
sleeve  from  under-arm,  8J  inches. 

Trousers.  Length  from  top  to  lower  edge  at  centre,  10  inches. 
Abbreviations.  K  =  Knit  plain,  P  =  purl,  tog.=  together, 
wl.  fwd.—  wool  forward. 

Work  at  a  tension  to  produce  6J  stitches  to  the  inch,  measured 
over  the  plain,  smooth  fabric.  The  correct  size  will  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  exactly  following  this  instruction  ! 

The  Jersey,  Front.  Using  the  No.  10  needles,  cast  on  66 
stitches. 

1st  row:  K2,  *  pi,  ki,  repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of  the  row. 
Repeat  this  row  for  2  inches. 

Using  the  No.  8  needles,  proceed  as  follows  : 

**istrow:  Knit  plain. 

2nd  row:  Ki,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

Repeat  the  1st  and  2nd  rows  twice,  then  the  1st  row 
twice**. 

Repeat  from  **  to  **  twice,  then  the  1st  and  2nd 
rows  twice. 

Cast  off  4  stitches  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  next 
two  rows.  Continue  in  pattern,  decreasing  once 
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at  each  end  of  the  needle  in  the  next  and  every 
alternate  row  until  52  stitches  remain,  ending 
with  a  purl  row. 

Work  on  the  first  41  stitches  as  follows  : 

1st  row :  K41,  turn. 

2nd  row:  K6,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

3rd  and  4'ih  rows:  Knit  plain. 

3th  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  last  5  stitches,  k^tog.,  wl.  fwd.,  kg. 
K6,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

Knit  plain. 

Repeat  the  6th  and  7th  rows  once,  the  6th  row  once, 
the  5th  row  once,  then  the  3rd  row  twice. 

K30,  pio,  ki. 

Knit  plain. 

Repeat  the  14th  row  once,  the  5  th  row  once,  the  14th 
row  once,  then  the  15th  row  three  times. 

Cast  off  24  stitches  knitwavs,  k6,  pio,  ki. 

K17. 

K6,  pio,  ki. 

Repeat  the  23rd  and  24th  rows  once,  the  23rd  row 
twice,  the  23rd  and  24th  rows  twice,  then  the  23rd 
row  once. 

Shape  for  the  shoulder  as  follows  : 

1  st  row:  K6,  05,  turn. 

2nd  row:  Knit  plain. 

3rd  row:  K6,  turn. 

4th  row:  Knit  plain. 

3th  row:  K6,  pio,  ki.  Cast  off. 

Cast  on  6  stitches  and  knit  the  stitches  which  were  left 
on  to  the  end  of  the  same  needle. 

Proceed  as  follows  : 

***ist  row:  Ki,  purl  to  the  last  6  stitches,  k6. 

2nd  row:  Knit  plain. 

Repeat  the  2nd  row  twice,  then  the  1st  and  2nd  rows 
twice***. 


6th  row: 
yth  row: 


14th  row: 
13th  row: 


22nd  row: 
23rd  row: 
24th  row: 


Repeat  from  ***  to  ***  three  times,  then  the  1st 
row  once. 

Shape  for  the  shoulder  as  follows  : 

1  st  row:  Kn,  turn. 

2nd  row:  P5,  k6. 

3rd  row:  K6,  turn. 

4th  row:  K6.  Cast  off. 

The  Back.  Using  the  No.  10  needles,  cast  on  66  stitches. 
Work  exactly  as  given  for  the  front  until  52  stitches  remain. 

Continue  without  shaping  until  eight  patterns  have  been 
worked  from  the  commencement. 
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Proceed  as  follows  : 
ist  row:  Knit  plain. 

2nd  row:  Ki,  pio,  kgo,  pio,  ki. 

Repeat  the  ist  and  2nd  rows  once. 

Shape  for  the  shoulder  as  follows  : 
ist  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  last  6  stitches,  turn. 

2nd  row:  P5,  k30,  p5,  turn. 

3rd  and  4th  rows:  Knit  plain  to  the  last  1 1  stitches,  turn. 

3th  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

Cast  off  1 1  stitches  purlways,  30  knitways,  1 1  purlways. 
The  Sleeves.  Using  the  No.  8  needles,  cast  on  18  stitches. 
Work  in  pattern,  casting  on  2  stitches  at  the  end  of  every  row 
until  there  are  54  stitches  on  the  needle. 

Continue  in  pattern,  decreasing  once  at  each  end  of 
the  needle  in  the  7th  and  every  following  8th  row  until  40 
stitches  remain. 

Work  3  rows  without  shaping. 

Using  the  No.  10  needles,  proceed  as  follows  : 
ist  row:  *  K4,  k2  tog.,  repeat  from  *  to  the  last  4  stitches,  k4. 
2nd  row:  K2,  *  pi,  ki,  repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of  the  row. 
Repeat  the  2nd  row  seventeen  times.  Cast  off. 

Work  another  sleeve  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Trousers,  Front.  Using  the  No.  8  needles,  cast  on 
20  stitches. 

ist  row:  Knit  plain  to  the  end  of  the  row,  cast  on  5  stitches. 

2nd  row:  Ki,  purl  to  the  end  of  the  row,  cast  on  5  stitches. 

Repeat  these  two  rows  until  there  are  80  stitches  on 
the  needle. 

Proceed  as  follows  : 
ist  row:  Knit  plain. 

2nd  and  alternate  rows:  Ki,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

3rd  row:  K32,  k2  tog.  through  the  back  of  the  loops,  ki2,  k2 
2  tog.,  k32. 
jth  row:  Knit  plain. 

yth  row:  K32,  k2  tog.  through  the  back  of  the  loops,  kio,  k2 
tog.,  k32. 

gth  row:  Knit  plain. 

nth  row:  K32,  k2  tog.  through  the  back  of  the  loops,  k8,  k2 
tog.,  k32. 

13th  row:  Knit  plain. 

13th  row:  K32,  k2  tog.  through  the  back  of  the  loops,  k6,  k2 
tog.,  k32. 

iyth  row:  Knit  plain. 

igth  row:  K32,  k2  tog.  through  the  back  of  the  loops,  lq.,  k2 
tog.,  k32. 

Knit  plain. 


2 ist  row: 
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23rd  row : 


25th  row: 
27th  row: 

28th  row: 
2Qth  row: 


K32,  k2  tog.  through  the  back  of  the  loops,  k2,  k2  tog., 

k32. 

Knit  plain. 

K32,  k2  tog.  through  the  back  of  the  loops,  k2  tog.s 

k32. 

Ki,  purl  to  the  last  stitch,  ki. 

Knit  plain. 

Repeat  the  28th  and  29th  rows  until  the  work  measures 
9  inches  from  the  commencement,  ending  with  a 
purl  row. 

In  the  next  row  *  k9,  k2  tog.,  repeat  from  *  to  the  end 
of  the  row. 

Work  10  rows  in  plain  knitting. 

In  the  next  row  cast  off  8  stitches  knitways,  ki4,  cast 
off  16  stitches  knitways,  ki4,  cast  off  8  stitches 
knitways 

Join  in  the  wool  and,  with  the  right  side  of  the  work  facing, 
work  on  the  first  14  stitches  as  follows  : 

1  st  row:  Ki,  k2  tog.,  knit  plain  to  the  last  3  stitches,  k2  tog,  ki. 
2nd  row:  Knit  plain. 

Repeat  the  1st  and  2nd  rows  once. 

5th  row:  Ki,  k2  tog.,  ki,  cast  off  2  stitches,  ki,  k2  tog.,  ki. 

6th  row:  K3,  cast  on  2  stitches,  k3* 
yth  row:  Ki,  k2  tog.,  k2,  k2  tog.,  ki. 

8th  row:  Knit  plain. 

gth  row:  Ki,  (k2  tog.)  twice,  ki. 

10th  row:  Knit  plain. 

nth  row:  (K2  tog.)  twice.  Cast  off. 

Join  in  the  wool  and  work  on  the  remaining  14  stitches 
to  correspond.  Cast  off. 

The  Back.  Work  exactly  as  given  for  the  front.  Sew  the  two 
cast-on  edges  together. 

The  Leg-Band.  Using  the  No.  8  needles,  with  the  right  side 
of  the  work  facing,  knit  up  62  stitches  evenly  round  the  leg. 

Work  4  rows  in  plain  knitting.  Cast  off. 

Work  the  other  Leg-Band  in  the  same  manner. 

To  Make  Up  the  Suit.  With  a  damp  cloth  and  hot  iron 
press  carefully.  Sew  up  the  side,  shoulder  and  sleeve  seams  of  the 
jersey.  Sew  in  the  sleeves,  placing  seam  to  seam.  Sew  the  6  cast- 
on  stitches  in  position  on  the  wrong  side.  Sew  on  buttons  to 
correspond  with  the  buttonholes.  Sew  on  buttons  2|  inches  from 
the  lower  edge  at  the  side  seams  and  four  buttons  to 
correspond  with  the  buttonholes  in  the  points  on  the  trousers. 
Sew  up  the  seams  of  the  trousers,  leaving  the  two  centre  plain- 
knitted  ridges  at  the  top  of  the  sides  open  (thus  forming 
buttonholes) . 
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Washing  Woollens — Hints  of  Special  Importance  ! 

Woollen  garments  possess  delightful  properties  which  can 
easily  be  retained  throughout  the  processes  of  washing  and 
drying,  provided  that  certain  fundamental  rules  are  observed. 

Use  a  good  soap,  just  enough  of  it  to  produce  a  free  lather 
when  thoroughly  dissolved  in  clean,  warm  water  in  which  the 
hands  can  comfortably  be  borne  (in  the  case  of  white  goods, 
especially  at  their  first  washing,  it  is  helpful  to  add  a  little  am¬ 
monia)  . 

Do  not  rub  any  woollen  garment  with  soap,  just  move  it  gently 
to  and  fro  in  the  soapy  water  until  clean.  Rinse  in  clean  water  of 
the  same  temperature,  completely  removing  every  trace  of  soap. 
In  the  case  of  woollen  garments  containing  a  thread  of  artificial  silk ,  a  second 
rinsing ,  in  water  to  which  a  little  vinegar  has  been  added ,  will  prevent  the 
colours  running. 

Never  let  the  garment  lie  wet,  but  get  rid  of  the  water  at  once, 
either  by  putting  through  rollers  at  a  light  pressure  or  squeezing 
between  the  folds  of  a  clean  towel. 

Drying  should  immediately  follow,  preferably  on  a  flat  surface, 
such  as  a  clean  cloth,  to  the  under  side  of  which  the  dry  air  has 
access  and  on  which  the  garment  has  been  made  to  take  the  shape 
desired  when  dry.  If'  care  be  taken  in  following  these  general 
hints  there  should  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  preserving  the 
softness  and  whiteness  of  the  wool,  in  avoiding  shrinkage  and  in 
preventing  colours  from  running. 

It  is  absolutely  wrong  to  put  woollen  garments  to  soak  ;  to  use 
strong  soap,  soda,  quick  washers  and  boiling — or  even  very  hot — 
water  (or,  in  the  case  of  white  garments  especially,  a  dirty  sud  !)  ; 
to  let  them  lie  in  a  wet  state,  or  to  hang  them  up  to  dry.  In  such 
directions  troubles  inevitably  lie  ! 
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Every  woman  at  some  time  in  her  life  has  the  ambition  to 
make  a  dress,  skirt  or  blouse.  Few  can  withstand  the  creative 
impulse  to  see  something  being  assembled  bit  by  bit  under  their 
own  hands.  Some,  for  lack  of  time,  do  not  carry  out  this  desire, 
but  those  who  have  can  make  it  a  very  profitable  and  enjoyable 
hobby. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  laboured  work  in  dressmaking.  Our 
grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers  were  arrayed  in  the  most 
wonderful  creations,  frills  upon  frills,  buttonholes  and  buttons 
by  the  score,  seams  and  more  seams.  Indeed  the  time  and  labour 
spent  on  one  frock  of  those  days  would  produce  twelve  very  stylish 
modes  of  to-day. 

Then  at  this  moment  we  have  materials  and  colours  which 
are  a  perfect  joy  to  handle  and  so  inexpensive.  Also  one  can  buy 
patterns  which  make  the  creation  of  smart  dresses  simplicity  itself. 
The  cut  is  so  good,  the  directions  so  clearly  given,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  making-up  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  success  of  home-made  garments  is  largely  due  to  the 
choice  of  materials,  a  reliable  pattern,  simplicity  of  style,  a  good 
set  of  sewing  tools  and  careful  preparation  of  every  step  in  the 
making  up.  If  the  following  simple  directions  are  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  a  well-finished 
garment. 

Equipment.  A  large  unpolished  surface  for  cutting-out  pur¬ 
poses.  If  you  have  not  a  good-sized  table  the  floor  is  a  very  good 
substitute. 

2.  A  pair  of  large  cutting-out  scissors. 

3.  A  pair  of  small  scissors  with  sharp  points  for  cutting  button¬ 
holes. 

4.  Small  steel  pins  and  Lille  pins  for  fine  materials.  Pin  tray. 

5.  Various  sizes  of  needles. 

6.  Tacking  thread,  white  and  coloured. 

7.  Sewing  thread,  black  and  white  cotton. 

8.  Yard  stick  and  inch  tape. 

9.  Tailor’s  chalk. 

10.  Thimble,  one  which  fits  well  and  not  too  rough  on  the 
outside. 

1 1 .  Pressing  roller. 

12.  Iron,  ironing  blanket  and  sheet,  ironing  board. 
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13.  Damping  cloth,  which  should  be  of  cotton  and  free  from 
dressing. 

To  Calculate  the  Quantity  of  Material  Required.  For  garments  cut 
on  the  cross  or  having  flares  or  pleats  more  material  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  but  with  most  good  paper  patterns  a  table  of  the  necessary 
quantities  is  supplied. 


Garment 

Estimated  Length  of 

Width  of 

Example  of  Quantity 

Material  Required 

Material 

Required 

Blouse 

Twice  length  of  blouse 

38" 

Blouse = 2  2  L  Sleeve 

4~  length  of  sleeve. 

=  22"  2  X22"=44* 

+22"  —  2  yds. 

Dress 

Twice  length  of  dress 

38" 

Dress=45ff-j-4". 

from  shoulder  to  hem 

Sleeve=22ff  2  X49" 

+4"  for  hem  and  once 

=  98"  +  22"  =  1 20* 

length  of  sleeve. 

=3  2  yds. 

Twice  length  of  gar- 

54" 

Dress  =  45"  -f  4"  .*.  2 

ment  +  f  hem. 

X  49"=98"=  2|  yds. 

Skirt 

Twice  length  of  skirt 

38' 

Skirt  ==  32"  +  4*  2 

4-  4"  hem. 

X  36"  =  2  yds. 

53 

1 1  times  length  of  skirt 

54" 

Skirt  =  32"  -f*  4* 

-f-  4"  hem. 

12  X  36  =  ij  yds. 

Jacket 

Twice  length  of  jacket 

38" 

Jacket  =  23"  +  2* 

+  2"  hem  and  length 

Sleeve  =  22"  .*.  2  X 

of  sleeve. 

25"  =  50*  +  22"  = 
2  yds. 

» 

Once  length  of  jacket 

54* 

Jacket  =  23"  +  2* 

+  2"  hem  and  length 

Sleeve  =  22"  =  25"  4- 

of  sleeve. 

22"  =  ij  yds. 

Materials.  The  cut  and  line  of  garments  change  each  year, 
and  side  by  side  march  the  advancement  of  colour  and  materials. 
Materials  may  be  grouped  under  linens,  cotton,  wool,  silk  and 
artificial  silk,  but  there  are  many  names  given  to  materials  classed 
under  each  group,  according  to  the  weave  or  chemical  treatment 
which  the  fabric  undergoes  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 
Each  season  produces  something  new  and  attractive.  Such  is  the 
progress  of  textiles,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  materials 
of  to-day  are  much  more  distinctive  than  those  of  yesterday.  They 
may  not  be  so  durable,  or  be  expected  to  last  for  years,  but  then 
we  of  this  generation  must  have  many  changes,  and  above  all 
we  must  be  gay. 

Here  are  a  few  names  which  may  guide  you  when  choosing 
materials  for  the  garment  you  purpose  making. 
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Material 

Width 

Description 

Use 

Linen. 

36"-54" 

Twilled  or  plain  weave, 
heavy  quality. 

Cruising  wear. 

Cottons. 

36"-54" 

Plain  weave,  fine  quality. 

Overalls  and 
frocks. 

Zephyr  and 

38" 

Plain  weave  pattern  same 

Overalls  and 

Gingham 

on  both  sides. 

Summer  frocks. 

Tobralco 

38" 

Firm  hair  cord  surface, 
printed  on  right  side. 

Tennis  frocks 
and  children’s 
wear. 

Pique 

* 

CO 

CO 

Firm-corded  surface,  self¬ 
colours  only. 

Tennis  frocks, 
collars  and  cuffs. 

Voile 

38" 

Plain  weave  and  trans¬ 
parent. 

Summer  frocks. 

Organdie 

38" 

Crisp  and  transparent. 

Summer  frocks. 

Velveteen 

Silks. 

24"-4o" 

Thick  all-cotton  pile. 

Winter  frocks 
and  wraps. 

Crepe-de- 

38' 

Very  fine  shiny  crinkled 

Blouses  and 

chine 

surface. 

frocks. 

Marocain 

38" 

Very  fine  cord  and 
slightly  crinkled. 

Afternoon 

frocks. 

Poplin 

38' 

Fine  cord  and  smooth 
surface. 

Afternoon 

frocks. 

Taffeta 

38" 

Crisp  and  plain  smooth 
surface. 

Evening  frocks. 

Satin 

38' 

Very  glossy  surface  and 

Blouses  and 

Charmeuse 

dull  on  wrong  side. 

Evening  frocks. 

Ninon 

38* 

Thin  gauze  with  shiny 
surface. 

Evening  frocks. 

Georgette 

38" 

Thin  gauze  with  a 
crinkled  surface. 

Evening  frocks. 

Velvet 

Artificial 

Silks. 

£0 

CO 

1 

CO 

t— < 

All  silk  piled  material, 
very  light  weight. 

Evening  frocks 
and  wraps. 

Woollens. 

* 

CO 

CO 

May  be  a  mixture  of  silk 
and  cotton,  or  may  be 
prepared  from  wood  or 
cotton  by  treatment 

with  chemicals. 

Day  or 

Evening  frocks. 

Tweed 

54' 

Heavy  rough  surface. 

For  country 
and  sportswear. 
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Material 

Width 

Description 

Use 

Serge 

54" 

Twilled  smooth  surface. 

For  country 

Marocain 

54* 

Fine  crinkled  surface. 

and  sportswear. 
Dresses  and 

Repp 

54" 

Fine  cord  running  from 

Costumes. 

S>  55  5? 

Hopsack 

V* 

m 

selvedge  to  selvedge. 

A  plain  weave  closely 

>5  55  5? 

Angora 

54" 

woven. 

A  soft,  silky  material 

Dresses. 

Mixtures. 

with  a  twill  weave. 

Found  in  the  cheaper 
makes  of  material,  and 
may  be  a  mixture  of  wool 
and  cotton,  silk  and 
cotton,  or  linen  and 
cotton. 

| 

! 

Placing  and  Cutting  Out.  Do  not  cut  out  in  a  hurry.  If 
your  time  is  limited,  then  leave  it  to  another  day. 

All  parts  of  garments  should  have  the  strong  thread  running 
lengthwise  (i.e.  selvedge  way),  neck  to  waist,  waist  to  hem.  Arm¬ 
hole  to  wrist  of  sleeve,  etc.  Collars  and  culfs,  if  straight,  have 
the  strong  thread  running  lengthwise.  Sleeves  must  have  the 
straight  thread  running  from  shoulder  to  wrist  on  a  full  sleeve 
and  from  shoulder  to  elbow  on  a  shaped  sleeve. 

Place  the  largest  and  widest  part  of  the  pattern  to  the  cut  edge 
of  the  material.  Dovetail  the  pieces  of  pattern  when  possible.  This, 
T  course,  cannot  be  done  on  non-reversible  materials,  such  as 
velvets  or  a  one-way  patterned  fabric.  Place  all  pieces  of  pattern 
on  to  the  material  before  cutting  out,  noticing  which  edges  of  the 
pattern  must  be  placed  to  a  fold  of  material. 

All  stripes  must  match  at  seams.  If  the  material  has  a  broad 
stripe  place  the  centre  front  and  centre  back  of  pattern  to  the 
middle  of  the  stripe.  All  floral  designs  should  have  the  pattern 
growing  upwards  on  ail  parts  of  the  garment.  Checks  must  be 
matched  at  the  seams,  both  across  and  lengthwise. 

If  the  material  has  no  decided  right  and  wrong  side,  always 
pin-mark  the  right  sides  of  each  piece  before  separating.  This 
prevents  any  mistake  when  making  up. 

Pin  the  pattern  carefully  at  each  corner  and  along  the 
sides. 

Cut  with  good  even  strokes,  leaving  turnings  as  directed  in 
the  instructions. 

Hold  material  firmly  down  with  the  left  hand. 

Keep  all  corners  sharp. 
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Order  of  Making  Up  Simple  Garments 

Jumper  Blouse. 

1.  Gut  out.  Make  special  markings  for  darts,  joining 
places,  etc. 

2.  Tack  up  and  fit. 

3.  Join  shoulder  seams,  side  seams  and  sleeve  seams. 

4.  Finish  bottom  edge.  Finish  fronts  or  make  neck  opening. 

5.  Finish  neck  line  with  collar  or  binding. 

6.  Make  opening  on  sleeve  and  set  on  cuff. 

7.  Set  in  sleeves. 

8.  Press  carefully. 

9.  Sew  on  fasteners,  or  make  buttonholes  and  sew  on  buttons. 
Skirt. 

1.  Gut  out.  Tailor-tack  position  of  pockets,  darts,  etc,  if  any. 
Mark  centre  front. 

2.  Tack  up  and  fit. 

3.  Machine-stitch  darts  and  seams  all  but  placket  opening. 

4.  Press  seams. 

5.  Make  placket,  and  pockets,  if  any. 

6.  Finish  raw  edges  of  seams. 

7.  Mount  to  waist  banding. 

8.  Turn  up  bottom  hem  and  bind. 

9.  Give  final  press.  Sew  on  fasteners. 

Dress. 

1.  Cutout.  Mark  centre  front.  Tailor  tack  position  of  pockets, 
if  any. 

2.  Arrange  pleats,  godets,  or  flares  to  skirt  part,  if  any. 

3.  Tack  top  of  front  to  skirt  front. 

4.  Tack  top  and  back  to  skirt  back.  If  backs  and  fronts  are 
in  one  piece,  then  3  and  4  are  not  necessary. 

5.  Tack  the  side  seams  and  sleeve  seams,  then  fit. 

6.  Unpick  side  seams  and  machine-stitch  the  top  and  skirt 
of  front  together.  Do  likewise  with  the  back  pieces. 

7.  Machine-stitch  the  side  seams.  This  is  a  much  quicker 
and  easier  method  than  making  up  the  top  and  the  skirt  separately, 
then  joining  together. 

8.  Finish  the  raw  edges  of  seams. 

9.  Make  opening  if  necessary  at  neck  or  waist. 

10.  Make  pockets,  if  any. 

11.  Make  collar  and  fix  to  neck  or  finish  neck  as  desired. 

12.  Make  sleeves,  then  set  in.  Finish  sleeve  seams. 

13.  Make  belt. 

14.  Give  final  press. 

15.  Sew  on  fasteners,  buttons,  etc. 
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Things  Worth  Knowing 

Always  pin  a  hem  or  seam  before  tacking. 
jl\  Always  thread  needle  as  thread  comes  off  bobbin.  This 
prevents  the  thread  from  twisting  or  forming  knots. 

Never  use  a  long  thread,  except  when  basting. 

Tack  each  hem  or  seam  before  sewing  and  machine-stitching. 
This  may  seem  extra  labour,  but  it  saves  time  in  the  long  run. 

Use  suitable  thread-silk  thread  for  silk  or  fine  woollen  materials, 
cotton  thread  for  cotton  or  linen,  mercerised  thread  for  artificial 
silk  or  woollen  material. 

Be  careful  to  choose  a  good  match  of  thread  and  a  shade  darker 
than  the  fabric,  because  the  single  thread  always  works  up  lighter 
than  it  appears  on  the  spool  or  bobbin. 

If  the  hands  perspire,  the  moisture  makes  the  needle  and 
thread  sticky.  It  gives  the  work  a  soiled  appearance  and  makes 
the  worker  uncomfortable.  To  prevent  this  rub  the  hands  with 
talcum  powder  or  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Always  machine-stitch  seams  from  the  top  downwards,  e.g. 
from  the  waist  to  the  hem  of  a  skirt. 

Always  machine-stitch  circular  parts,  such  as  armholes,  wrists, 
etc.,  from  the  inside,  so  that  the  curves  may  be  maintained  while 
the  machining  is  being  done. 

When  stitching  a  gathered  part  always  keep  the  gathered 
side  up. 

When  stitching  thin  materials  liable  to  stretch  out  of  shape 
or  pucker  up,  tack  a  piece  of  tissue  or  similar  paper  underneath 
and  tear  away  after  stitching. 

Materials  with  a  pile,  such  as  velvet  and  velour,  should  be 
stitched  with  the  pile  to  prevent  the  pressure  foot  marking  the 
fabric. 

Always  snick  the  seam  right  to  the  machine-stitching  on  an 
inward  curve  and  snip  V-shaped  pieces  out  of  the  seam  of  an  out¬ 
ward  curve  when  these  have  to  be  turned  to  the  inside. 

Always  stretch  binding  to  an  inward  curve,  such  as  the  neck 
and  armholes. 

Always  ease  binding  to  an  outward  curve,  such  as  the  outer 
curve  of  a  collar. 

Never  have  pins  left  in  a  seam  which  you  are  going  to  machine- 
stitch.  There  is  always  the  danger  of  the  pin  going  through  with 
the  seam,  and  if  so  the  machine  needle  will  certainly  break. 

Never  stitch  through  a  tacking  thread  knot.  This  is  apt  to 
jmake  the  needle  stick  and  the  thread  in  the  machine  will  break. 

When  joining  machine-stitching,  pull  the  broken  ends  through 
to  the  wrong  side,  if  there  is  no  hem.  If  there  is  a  hem,  pull  the 
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upper  and  under  threads  between  the  fold  just  as  in  hemming, 
and  tuck  both  underneath.  Start  anew  four  stitches  back  and 
machine-stitch  over  these.  Pull  the  upper  thread  through  to  the 
wrong  side  and  tie,  or  thread  on  to  a  needle  and  make  a  small 
stitch.  A  join  made  like  this  is  almost  invisible. 

Never  have  more  than  J  inch  lay  on  the  turning  of  a  hem  on 
cotton  or  thin  materials,  and  never  more  than  J-inch  on  woollen 
or  thick  materials. 

Iron  or  press  down  the  lay  of  a  hem  wherever  possible. 
This  makes  it  easier  to  prepare  the  hem  and  makes  a  neater 
job. 


Stitches 

Tacking.  A  temporary  stitch  used  to  hold  hems  and  seams  in 
position  until  machined  or  hand-sewn. 

Work  from  right  towards  left.  Lift  J-inch  on  to  needle  and 
pass  over  about  J-inch.  (Fig.  /.) 

Basting.  A  temporary  stitch  used  to  hold  lining  and  material 
together,  or  to  fix  a  band  to  gathers  or  pleats.  Work  from  right 
towards  left.  Insert  needle  perpendicularly,  lifting  |  inch  on  to 
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needle.  Pass  over  J-inch  to  ij  inches,  according  to  part  being 
basted.  Note  the  thread  forms  a  sloping  stitch.  (Fig.  s.) 

A  temporary  stitch  used  to  mark,  fitting  lines,  position  of  darts, 
pockety,  curves,  etc.,  on  two  pieces  of  material  at  the  same  time 
(e.g.  two  corresponding  parts  of  a  skirt,  two  sleeves,  etc.). 

Tailor's  Tacking.  Place  right  sides  together.  Use  a  long, 
double  tacking  thread.  Lift  J-inch  to  f-inch,  pass  over  J-inch  to 
f-inch  and  leave  a  loop  of  thread  standing  up.  (Fig.  5.) 

Follow  the  required  line.  Draw  the  two  pieces  of  material 
apart  as  far  as  the  loop  M  ill  allow.  Cut  the  strands  of  thread 
across  in  the  middle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  leaves  a  mark  on 
right  side  of  both  pieces  of  material. 

Fitting 

Have  centre-front,  centre-back  and  waist-line  dearly  marked. 

Tack  pieces  of  garment  together  firmly,  taking  care  to  have 
the  beginning  and  end  of  tacking  thread  securely  fastened,  lest 
the  seams  become  undone  when  the  garment  is  put  on  the  wearer. 
The  garment  should  be  fitted  with  the  right  side  out,  otherwise 
the  garment  may  not  fit  properly  when  finished.  Fit  the  right- 
hand  side  from  the  front,  and  the  left-hand  side  from  the  back, 
inserting  the  pins  downwards. 

Where  to  Fit  Dress.  Shoulder  seams,  side  seams,  waist-line, 
armhole  curves  and  length  are  where  the  points  of  alteration 
are  made.  Unpick  all  seams  where  fitting  is  required,  as  the 
alteration  sometimes  requires  to  be  taken  off  one  side  only. 

Note  length  first,  and  make  alterations  if  necessary  at  the 
shoulder  seams.  Should  a  garment  poke  in  front  at  waist  or  bottom 
hem,  let  the  front  shoulder  down  at  the  neck  point  and  lift  slightly 
at  the  armhole.  Take  in  or  let  out  garments  at  the  side  seams. 

A  close  fit  is  required  round  the  neck  and  armholes,  fiat  across 
the  shoulders,  with  ease  at  the  bust  line.  Chalk  or  pin  mark  the 
correct  line  at  the  neck,  armhole  and  waist.  The  length  of  garment 
is  usually  regulated  from  the  ground  up,  using  a  yard  stick  and 
chalk  to  mark  the  length  required.  When  this  is  being  done  it 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  fitter  to  have  the  person  being  fitted 
standing  on  a  raised  platform,  e.g.  a  table.  A  better  line  is  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  fitting  is  got  over  much  quicker. 

Fitting  Sleeve, s.  Have  a  gathering  thread  run  round  the 
top  of  the  sleeve  about  J-inch  from  the  edge.  Put  the  sleeve  on 
and  pin  the  top  of  the  sleeve  to  the  fitting  line,  taking  care  to 
have  the  straight  thread  of  sleeve  running  in  a  line  with  the  top 
of  the  armhole,  a  point  immediately  opposite  the  under-arm  seam, 
and  not  the  shoulder  seam.  This  will  ensure  a  good  hang  to  the 
sleeve,  and  should  not  drag  or  twist.  Mark  the  position  of  the 
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sleeve  seam,  which  may  not  fall  in  a  line  with  the  under-arm  seam 
of  the  blouse  or  dress,  but  in  all  probability  about  i  inch  in  front 
of  the  seam. 

If  the  sleeve  is  a  fitting  one,  bend  the  arm,  see  that  there  is 
sufficient  room  for  movement,  and  mark  the  elbow  point.  Correct 
the  line  at  the  wrist. 

Fitting  Skirts.  When  fitting  a  skirt  it  is  wise  to  have  the 
waist-band  prepared  with  hooks  and  eyes  to  fit  the  waist.  Mark 
the  centre-front  and  centre-back  of  band,  as  it  will  be  when  worn. 
Usually  a  skirt  fastens  at  the  left-hand  side,  so  that  the  centre- 
front  of  band  will  be  marked  about  4  inches  to  6  inches  from  hook 
side.  Fasten  hooks  and  eyes,  fold  down  by  centre-front  mark,  and 
centre-back  will  be  found.  Pin  centre-front  and  centre- back  of 
skirt  to  centre  front  and  centre  back  of  band,  pin  side  points,  then 
arrange  the  rest  at  regular  intervals. 

The  seams  of  a  skirt  should  fall  straight  from  the  waist  to  the 
bottom  hem.  Get  the  waist  fitting  neatly,  then  should  any  seam 
twist  towards  the  back,  unpick  that  seam  and  let  the  back  edge 
fall  over  the  front  to  take  a  straight  line,  then  pin  into  position. 
If  the  skirt  is  gathered  at  the  waist,  arrange  the  gathers  to  lie 
straight.  If  darted  at  the  waist,  the  darts  must  run  straight  from 
the  waist  towards  the  hip  and  must  taper  out  to  a  thread.  Darts 
must  not  go  beyond  the  hip  line.  Level  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
skirt  from  the  ground  up. 

When  the  garment  has  been  fitted,  trace  out  all  fitting  lines 
with  tacking  thread  before  removing  the  pins. 

Seams  Used  in  Dressmaking 

Open  Seam.  Used  on  woollen  materials,  and  is  the  simplest 
seam  of  all  to  make. 

Place  right  sides  together  with  edges  meeting.  Tack  and 
machine-stitch  by  fitting  line.  Press  flat  and  finish  raw  edges  by 
overcasting,  or  binding  with  Paris  binding  or  silk-bias  binding. 
A— overcast  edge.  B= bound  edge.  (Fig.  5.) 

Raised  Seam.  Used  on  woollen  materials,  and  is  a  more 
decorative  method  than  the  plain  seam.  (Fig.  6  and  7.) 

Place  right  sides  together,  with  edges  meeting  and  tack  on  the 
wrong  side  by  fitting  line.  Lay  both  turnings  to  one  side  and 
tack  down  on  the  right  side.  Machine-stitch  from  right 
side  J-inch  from  fold.  Both  turnings  are  finished  together  with 
binding. 

Slot  Seam.  This  seam  appears  like  two  tucks  touching  each 
other.  Place  right  sides  together  and  tack  on  the  wrong  side  by 
fitting  line,  and  press  open.  Cut  a  strip  of  material  selvedge  way 
the  length  required  and  1 J  inches  to  2  inches  wider  than  the  desired 
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width  of  seam.  Place  centre  of  strip  to  the  seam  on  wrong 
side  of  the  garment  and  tack  down.  On  the  right  side  machine- 
stitch  down  each  side  \  inch  or  less  from  the  edges  tacked 

together.  (Fig.  8). 

Finishing  Raw  Edges 
of  Seams.  Use  Paris 
binding  for  heavy  wool¬ 
len  materials.  Silk-bias 
binding  for  fine  woollen 
materials.  Fold  J  of 
binding  over  and  press 
firmly.  Sometimes  this 
is  ironed  down  to  keep  it 
flat.  (Fig.  g.)  Slip  the 
raw  edge  of  seam  between 
the  edges  of  binding, 
keeping  the  narrow  edge 
uppermost.  Tack  and 
machine-stitch  on  right 
side  exactly  on  the  edge. 
(Fig.  io.)  One  row  of 
machine  -  stitching  is 
sufficient  to  hold  both 
edges  of  the  binding 
because  of  the  under 
edge  being  wider  than 
the  top  edge. 

Bias  binding  is  applied 
in  the  same  way. 

Blanket  Stitch. 
Used  on  all  kinds  of 
woollen  materials.  (Fig. 
a.) 

6  and  7.  Raised  seam.  8.  Slot  seam. — Strip  of  Hold  the  edge  down- 
material  laid  to  wrong  side  of  seam.  wards  and  work  from 

left  towards  right.  Full  directions  given  for  this  stitch  in  needle¬ 
work  section. 

Overcasting.  Used  on  closely-woven  woollen  materials.  (Fig.  12.) 
Notched  or  Pinked.  Gut  into  regular  V-shapes  with  sharp 
scissors  along  the  cut  edge  used  on  very  thick  or  closely-woven 
materials.  Never  used  on  materials  which  fray.  (Fig.  13.) 

Edges  Turned  In.  Only  suitable  for  fine  woollen,  silk,  cotton, 
or  linen  fabrics.  Fold  back  the  single  edge  of  each  turning  to 
wrong  side  of  material.  Run  stitch  by  hand  if  the  material  is  inclined 
to  fray.  Machine  stitch  if  material  is  closely-woven  and  not  too 
fine.  (Fig.  14.) 


5.  Open  seam. — A  overcast  edge;  B  bound  edge. 
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Finishing  raw  edges  of  seams,  g.  Binding  folded  over  \-inch.  io.  Binding  machined 
to  edge  of  seam.  n.  Blanket-stitch.  12.  Overcasting.  13.  Notched  or  pinked, 
14.  Edges  turned  in.  13  and  16.  Mantua  Maker’s  seam. 
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Seams  Suitable  for  Washing  Materials. 

French  Seam.  Used  for  silk,  cotton,  linen  or  artificial  silk.  For 
directions  see  needlework  section. 

Plain  Seam.  Used  for  silk,  pique,  linen  or  artificial  silk. 
Finish  raw  edges  by  turning  in  an  edge  and  running  or  machine- 
stitching. 

Mantua  Maker’s  Seam.  A  quickly-made  seam  and  is  suitable 
for  overalls  or  under-skirts  made  of  cotton. 

Tack  the  seam  down  by  the  fitting  line  with  right  sides 
together.  Cut  a  turning  from  one  edge,  leaving  the  other  long 
enough  to  turn  down  to  touch  the  edge  just  cut.  Fold  over  to 
make  a  hem  along  the  original  tacking  line  and  machine-stitch 
down.  The  neatening  and  the  seam  are  finished  with  one  row 
of  stitching.  ( Figs .  /j  and  16.) 

Pressing 

'T"*he  iron  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  making  of  a  gar- 
i-  ment,  and  cannot  be  over-emphasised.  It  may  make  or  mar 
a  garment,  and  it  is  here  that  the  amateur  generally  fails.  Too 
much  pressing  is  just  as  liable  to  spoil  the  look  of  a  garment  as 
an  insufficient  use  of  the  iron. 

i.  Remove  all  tacking  threads  from  seams  and  hems  before 

pressing. 

2.  Press  on  the  wrong  side  ;  but  sometimes  pressure  is  re¬ 
quired  on  the  right  side,  and  in  this  case  place  a  cloth  over  the 
part  to  be  pressed. 

3.  Press  each  part  of  the  work  as  it  is  completed. 

4.  Do  not  rub  as  in  laundry  work.  Lift  the  iron  and  press 
firmly,  but  on  no  account  allow  the  iron  to  remain  on  the  one 
part  for  more  than  a  few  seconds. 

5.  The  finished  edges  of  seams  should  be  pressed  first,  then 
the  seam  itself  should  be  pressed  over  a  roller.  This  gives  a  nice 
fiat  appearance. 

6.  Woollen  materials  require  to  be  damped  before  pressing 
to  give  the  necessary  smoothness,  but  never  damp  silk  fabrics. 

7.  To  damp  seams  dip  the  tips  of  the  fingers  in  water  and 
draw  them  along  the  seam. 

8.  Darts  should  be  slit  open  and  pressed  from  the  top  down, 
using  the  point  of  the  iron  at  the  tapered  end. 

9.  Where  fulness  has  to  be  disposed,  damp  a  piece  of  soft 
cotton  material,  place  it  over  the  fulness  and  with  a  hot  iron 
shrink  until  the  necessary  effect  is  obtained. 

10.  Embroidery  and  lace  should  be  pressed  on  the  wrong 
side  over  a  very  thick  padded  surface. 
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ii.  Velvet  and  pile  fabrics  should  not  be  pressed  over  a  flat 
surface,  but  should  be  done  over  an  upturned  iron.  Another 
method  to  press  velvet  seams  is  to  hold  the  part  to  be  pressed 
between  two  people  and  then  run  the  iron  along  the  suspended 
seam. 

Never  press  on  the  top  of  gathers,  but  run  the  point  of  the 
iron  up  to  meet  the  gathered  edges. 

Pressing  Sleeves.  Press  round  the  top  of  sleeve  by  making  a 
pad  of  material  large  enough  to  fit  into  the  top  of  the  armhole. 
Hold  this  into  position  with  the  left  hand.  Place  a  damp  cloth 
over  the  right  side  of  top  of  sleeve  and  press  quickly.  This  gives  a 
nice  flat  appearance  to  the  top  of  sleeve. 

Pressing  Pleats.  Press  very  firmly  so  as  to  have  each  pleat 
sharply  defined  with  a  knife-like  edge.  Place  the  pleated  material 
flat  on  to  an  ironing  table,  with  wrong  side  uppermost.  Soak  a 
piece  of  cotton  in  water,  wring  it  out  tightly  and  place  it  over  the 
pleats.  To  prevent  stretching  the  pleats,  do  not  rub  the  iron  up 
and  down,  but  lift  and  lay  the  iron  across  the  pleats  with  a  firm 
steady  pressure.  Turn  to  right  side  of  pleats  and  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess,  soaking  and  wringing  the  cloth  again  if  necessary.  Remove 
tacking  threads  without  disarranging  the  pleats,  then  place  a 
damp  cloth  over  them  and  press  lightly.  This  will  remove  the 
unsightly  marks  of  tacking  threads.  Should  the  garment  have 
many  pleats,  as  in  a  kilted  skirt,  the  removing  of  the  tacking  threads 
is  done  three  or  four  pleats  at  a  time,  otherwise  the  pleats  will 
get  hopelessly  out  of  control.  Baste  each  pleat  into  position  at  the 
bottom  edge  and  half-way  up  if  pleats  are  long.  These  are  not 
removed  until  the  garment  is  finished.  The  pressing  of  pleats  is 
somewhat  lengthy,  but  when  carefully  done  ensures  a  permanent 
edge  and  flat,  hanging  position. 

Pressing  Off  Woollen  Garments.  When  a  garment  is  finished 
the  whole  piece  of  work  requires  a  final  press  in  order  to  raise  the 
surface  of  the  material,  and  take  away  the  handled  look.  Soak  a 
piece  of  soft  cotton  or  butter  muslin  in  water,  wring  it  out  and 
place  it  over  the  right  side  of  the  garment.  With  a  hot  iron  press 
lightly  over  the  cloth  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  steam  to  act 
on  the  material  without  putting  any  pressure  on  the  surface.  If 
pressure  is  used  then  the  mark  of  the  iron  will  be  left  on  the 
material,  and  this  must  be  avoided. 

Cotton  and  Linen  Garments.  Soak  a  piece  of  cotton  in  water, 
wring  it  out  tightly,  and  with  it  rub  the  surface  of  wrong  side  of 
garment  and  iron  till  dry.  Instead  of  damping  the  surface  of 
garment,  place  the  damp  cloth  over  wrong  side  and  iron  till  dry. 
Both  methods  are  good. 

Silk  Garments.  Do  not  damp  silk  fabrics,  merely  iron  on  the 
wrong  side. 


N.B. 
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Methods  of  Disposing  Fulness 

athers.  This  method  is  used  on  light-weight  materials,  such 
"vJas  silk,  cotton,  linen,  artificial  silk  and  very  fine  woollen 
fabrics.  The  amount  required  for  gathering  is  i|  times  the  desired 
width  when  finished.  Before  gathering  up  a  length,  e.g.,  a  skirt 
into  a  bodice,  mark  the  centre-front,  centre-back,  and  quarter 
points  on  both  shirt  and  bodice,  so  that  when  joining  together 
these  points  meet,  and  the  gathers  are  evenly  regulated.  Gathers 
on  dress  materials  cannot  be  stroked,  so  in  order  to  make  them  set 
nicely  two  or  more  rows  of  gathers  are  made  |-inch  to  J-inch 
apart. 

Tucks.  A  tuck  is  a  fold  of  material  held  firmly  in  position  by 
means  of  running  stitches  or  machine-stitching.  Tucks  may  bf 
used  as  a  decoration  only,  to  dispose  of  fulness,  or  to  reduce  in 
length.  When  used  as  a  decoration  they  are  as  a  rule  very  tiny, 
lifting  from  j^-inch  to  J-inch,  and  are  called  “  pin  tucks,”  The 
amount  of  material  required  for  tucking  is  three  times  its  width  ; 
the  under  part,  the  upper  part,  and  the  part  it  lies  on,  e.g.,  three 
i -inch  tucks  to  fit  into  a  3-inch  band  requires  9  inches.  Should  a 
space  of  1  inch  be  desired  between  each  tuck  then  only  twice  the 
amount  is  required. 

A  very  good  and  easy  method  of  preparing  tucks  is  first  to  make 
a  tuck  marker  out  of  cardboard  or  stiff  paper,  Cut  notches  to 
give  the  width  of  tuck  and  the  size  of  the  space  between  it  and  the 
next.  If  there  is  a  space  between  the  tucks,  then  the  tuck  marker 
should  be  notched  to  give  the  depth  of  tuck,  the  under  part  of 
tuck,  and  the  space  between. 

Pleats.  A  pleat  is  a  fold  of  materia)  used  to  dispose  of  fulness 
in  a  decorative  manner.  These  may  be  used  on  all  kinds  of  material. 
The  preparation  of  pleats  is  similar  to  that  of  tucks.  The  only 
difference  being  that  pleats  are  never  stitched  all  the  way  down. 
They  usually  hang  free  from  the  top  fixture,  but  sometimes  they 
are  machine-stitched  on  the  edge,  part  of  the  way,  falling  free  at 
the  bottom  edge. 

Knife  Pleats.  This  method  has  the  pleats  arranged  so  that 
the  top  edge  of  one  pleat  meets  the  under  edge  of  the  next  pleat. 
The  amount  of  material  required  is  three  times  the  finished  width. 

Box  Pleats.  These  pleats  have  the  appearance  of  a  pleat 
facing  towards  the  right  and  one  towards  the  left.  The  amount 
of  material  required  is  three  times  the  finished  width. 

The  quickest  method  of  working  these  pleats  is  to  tack  a  pleat 
twice  the  width  required.  Crease-mark,  chalk-mark,  or  thread- 
mark  the  edge  of  pleat  then  flatten  down  so  that  the  marking  Is 
now  in  the  centre  lying  on  top  of  the  tacking 
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21 


Methods  of  disposing  fulness, — ly .  Showing  the  use  of  tuck  marker  preparing  a  tuck 
at  foot  of  skirt.  18,  Box-pleat,  ig .  Inverted  pleat.  20  Foundation  skirt  showing  the 
position  and  length  of  godets .  21.  Shape  of  godet,  which  may  fa  anything  from 
6  to  24  inches  at  the  bottom  edge p  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  top. 
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Inverted  Pleats.  This  method  of  pleating  is  the  reverse  of 
box  pleating.  Proceed  as  directed  above,  but  instead  of  tacking  a 
pleat  to  the  right  side  and  flattening,  tack  a  pleat  to  the  wrong  side 
and  flatten. 

Darts.  Darts  are  used  to  dispose  of  fulness  and  to  give  a  flat 
appearance  to  the  garment.  These  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : — 

1.  From  the  shoulder  tapering  to  the  bust-line. 

2.  From  the  waist  upwards,  tapering  towards  the  bust-line. 

3.  From  the  waist  downwards,  tapering  towards  the  hip-line. 

4.  From  the  wrist,  tapering  towards  the  elbow. 

5.  Sometimes  small  darts  are  taken  at  the  front  under-arm  seam 

in  order  to  give  sufficient  ease  across  the  bust  and  yet  give 
a  neat,  plain  appearance. 

6.  Darts  are  sometimes  taken  at  the  neck  and  these  must 

always  radiate  from  the  neck  curve. 

7.  If  a  dart  is  taken  at  the  waist  of  a  frock,  tapering  upwards 

and  downwards,  it  is  cut  across  the  middle  right  into  the 
machine-stitching,  then  cut  open  ready  for  pressing.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  a  puckered  appearance. 

8.  Darts  must  not  go  beyond  the  hip,  bust,  or  elbow,  and  must 

taper  to  a  thread.  If  this  is  not  observed  an  ugly  pleat 
will  appear  on  the  right  side,  which  no  amount  of  moisture 
or  pressure  will  shrink  away. 

How  to  Lift  a  Dart.  The  darts  are  thread-marked,  or  chalk- 
marked  on  to  the  material  before  the  pattern  is  removed.  Find 
the  centre  of  the  dart,  then  fold  from  this  point  down  to  the  end 
of  the  dart.  Pin  from  the  fold  out  the  amount  to  be  lifted,  and 
graduate  towards  the  end  of  dart.  Tack  by  the  pins  and  you  now 
have  a  piece  of  material  tacked  in  a  wedge-shape.  Fit,  and  alter 
if  necessary.  Machine-stitch  by  the  tacking  thread  beginning  at 
the  wide  end  and  tapering  out  to  the  point. 

Frills,  Flounces,  Flares,  and  Godets 

Frills.  These  are  used  on  skirts  and  sleeves  to  give  a  full,  fluffy 
effect.  They  may  be  cut  straight,  cross,  or  shaped.  Narrow  frills 
are  better  cut  on  the  straight  or  cross.  If  straight  they  should  be 
cut  across  from  selvedge  to  selvedge  of  the  material.  Frills  must 
hang  gracefully  and  if  cut  the  wrong  way  of  the  material  they 
will  poke  out  and  have  a  stiff  appearance.  For  a  straight  frill  allow 
ij  to  2  times  the  finished  size. 

The  bottom  edge  of  frills  may  be  finished  with  a  very  narrow 
stitched  hem,  or  picot  edged.  The  joins  in  frills  should  be  made 
with  a  single  seam. 

Application  of  Frills. 

First  Method .  Mark  the  hall  and  quarter  points  along  the  top 
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of  the  frill  and  the  line  on  the  skirt  to  which  the  frill  is  to  be  attached. 
Gather  the  frill,  each  quarter  separately.  Place  the  quarter  points 
of  frill  and  skirt  together  with  the  frill  upside  down  and  right  sides 
touching.  Machine-stitch  by  the  gathering  thread.  Turn  the  frill 
down  into  position  and  the  raw  edges  are  hidden. 

Second  Method .  Prepare  as  for  first  method.  Make  a  narrow 
turning  along  top  edge  of  frill  and  gather  each  quarter  separately. 
Place  corresponding  points  of  frill  and  skirt  together.  In  this  way 
the  fulness  of  frill  is  evenly  arranged.  Tack  and  back-stitch  to 
skirt  by  the  gathering  thread. 

Little  pleated  frills  make  a  delightful  trimming  and  look  best 
when  about  i  inch  to  inches  wide.  First  cut  strips  of  material 
perfectly  straight  the  depth  required  and  3  to  3J  times  the  finished 
size.  Make  and  machine-stitch  a  very  narrow  hem  along  the 
bottom  edge.  You  will  save  hours  of  labour  if  you  take  this  prepared 
material  to  the  haberdashery  department  of  any  large  warehouse. 
They  will  pleat  it  up  for  you  for  a  very  small  charge  and  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Flounces.  These  are  similar  to  frills  only  much  deeper.  They 
may  be  cut  straight,  cross,  or  shaped.  Prepare  and  finish  bottom 
edge  as  for  narrow  frills. 

Shaped  flounces  are  very  graceful  and  look  best  when  made  of 
voile,  ninon,  gorgette,  or  crepe-de-chine.  These  fit  without  any 
fulness  at  the  top  edge,  and  are  full  and  very  frilly  at  the  bottom 
edge.  Flounces  are  mounted  on  to  a  foundation  skirt  and  there 
may  be  two  to  six  or  even  more,  one  above  the  other  as  the  fashion 
decrees.  To  apply  a  shaped  flounce  to  a  skirt  make  a  narrow 
turning  along  the  top  edge  of  flounce,  then  tack  to  skirt  and  machine 
stitch  by  the  edge. 

Flares.  These  are  shaped  skirts  similar  to  shaped  flounces, 
but  they  are  not  mounted  on  to  a  foundation  skirt,  they  hang 
from  a  hip  yoke  or  from  just  above  the  knee  line.  Apply  to  yoke 
by  making  a  |-inch  turning  on  the  bottom  edge  of  yoke  and  placing 
it  over  the  top  edge  of  flare.  Machine-stitch  by  the  edge.  Finish 
the  bottom  edge  of  flare  with  a  narrow  stitched  hem,  picot-edging 
or  bind  with  cross-cut  pieces. 

Godets.  These  are  shaped  inlets  and  are  to  be  found  at 
regular  intervals  round  the  foot  of  skirts  and  sleeves.  These  are  used 
when  a  plain  fitting  appearance  is  required  and  the  fulness  to 
spring  from  the  knee  or  elbow. 

Setting-in  Godets  to  a  Skirt.  The  foundation  skirt  is  perfectly 
straight,  fitting  plain  over  the  hips.  Mark  at  the  bottom  edge, 
at  regular  intervals  the  position  of  godets.  Cut  from  these  points 
straight  up  by  a  thread,  stopping  just  below  the  hip  line  on  length 
of  godet.  Make  a  turning  on  both  edges  of  the  cut  then  tack 
to  the  edge  of  godet.  By  doing  this  you  have  the  straight  edge 
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against  the  bias  edge  of  the  godet  which  makes  a  much  neatei 
seam.  Machine-stitch  just  by  the  edge,  taking  care  to  make  the 
turning  at  the  top  of  godet  perfectly  neat.  Finish  the  bottom  edge 
with  a  J-inch  stitched  hem,  picot-edging,  or  bind  it  with  cross-cut 

pieces. 


Methods  of  Finishing  Skirt  Hems 

Slip  Hem.  Suitable  for  fine  woollen,  cotton,  silk,  and  artificial 
silk  fabrics. 

Turn  up  to  wrong  side  the  bottom  edge  by  fitting  line,  and  tack. 
Level  the  turning  to  the  desired  width.  Make  J-inch  lay,  tack  down 
to  skirt  and  slip  hem. 

Slip  hemming  is  worked  by  picking  up  a  very  small  stitch  of 
the  material,  then  slip  the  needle  along  the  edge  of  the  fold  of  hem. 
There  should  be  no  sign  of  stitches  showing  through  to  the  right  side 
of  material. 

French  Hem.  Suitable  for  fine  cotton,  silk,  and  artificial  silk 
fabrics.  This  method  lends  itself  to  circular  skirts,  and  resembles 
a  binding  when  finished. 

Turn  up  to  right  side  bottom  edge  by  fitting  line.  Machine- 
stitch  J-inch  or  less  from  the  fold.  Trim  the  turning  to  f-inch, 
turn  it  over  the  edge  to  wrong  side  and  hem  just  touching  the 
machine-stitching. 

Binding.  Suitable  for  cotton,  silk  and  artificial  silk 
fabrics. 

Use  cross-cut  strips — see  directions  for  Cross-Cuts  and  Their 
Uses.  Cut  edge  of  skirt  by  fitting  line.  Place  right  side  of  cross 
strip  to  right  side  of  garment  with  edges  meeting.  Machine-stitch 
or  run  and  back-stitch  J-inch  or  less  from  the  edge.  Be  very  careful 
not  to  stretch  the  garment  when  you  sew  on  the  binding.  Trim  edges, 
turn  cross-strip  over  the  edge  on  to  wrong  side  and  hem  just,  above 
the  first  row  of  sewing.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  binding 
firm  at  the  edge.  Stitches  must  not  show  through  to  right  side. 
If  the  material  is  very  fine  the  cross-strips  may  be  put  on  double. 
This  gives  extra  strength  and  firmness. 

Flat  Binding.  Suitable  for  tweed,  or  heavy  fabrics.  Use 
Paris  binding  or  silk  bias  binding  for  finer  materials. 

Turn  to  the  wrong  side  the  bottom  edge  of  skirt  by  the  fitting 
line.  Trim  the  turning  to  make  the  same  width  all  round.  Place 
and  tack  the  binding  flat  on  to  the  edge  of  the  turning  and  machine- 
stitch  along  the  edge  of  binding.  Slip  hem  the  top  edge  of  binding 
to  the  skirt.  This  makes  a  very  flat  hem. 

Picot  Finish.  This  is  a  very  quick  method  suitable  for  silk 
or  artificial  silk. 

Mark  the  bottom  edge  by  the  fitting  line  and  picot  edge.  You 
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can  have  this  done  for  little  cost  at  any  of  the  dressmaking 
establishments. 

Should  a  stronger  finish  be  required  turn  the  picot  edge  up 
J-inch  and  machine-stitch  by  the  edge. 

Mitring  a  Corner.  Measure  along  both  sides  from  the 
corner  twice  the  depth  of  hem  required  plus  J-inch  for  a  turning. 


22 


Methods  of  finishing  skirt  hems. 
22.  Slip  hem.  23.  French  hem. 
24  and  25.  Binding.  26.  Flat 
binding. 


24 


Mark  A  and  B.  Fold  the  point  over  by  A  and  B  and  crease  mark 
firmly. 

Fold  A  over  to  touch  B  with  right  sides  together  and  machine- 
stitch  by  the  crease  mark,  stopping  J-inch  from  the  edges.  Cut  the 
point  off  from  C  to  B  leaving  J-inch  to  J-inch  turning.  Separate 
the  edges  of  the  turning  and  press  flat.  Turn  the  point  out  to 
right  side  and  make  the  hem. 
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Finishing  to  Lower  Edge  of  a  Blouse 

No  blouse  keeps  neatly  arranged  at  the  waist  unless  it  is  pulled 
in  with  elastic. 

Make  a  f-inch  wide  hem  at  the  lower  edge.  Form  a  caser  by 
machine-stitching  ^-inch  from  the  bottom  edge  of  the  hem  so  as 
to  take  in  J-inch  wide  elastic  to  draw  in  the  fulness.  It  is  wise  to 

make  the  elastic  re¬ 
movable,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  worth 
while  using  a  good 
quality  as  one  elastic 
will  serve  several 
blouses.  The  washing, 
drying  and  ironing  of 
a  blouse  becomes  much 
more  easily  done  when 
the  elastic  is  removed. 
Work  two  buttonhole 
slots  one  on  each  side 
of  the  side  seam. 
These  slots  are  made 
on  the  single  of  the 
material  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  hem.  Sew 
a  button  to  the  middle 
of  the  hem  so  that  it 
comes  between  the 
two  slots.  Make  a 
loop  at  each  end  of 
the  elastic  which  has 
been  cut  i  inch  less 
than  the  waist  measure¬ 
ment.  Slip  the  elastic 
through  the  hem  and 
fasten  the  loops  over 
the  button.  Instead  of 
the  loops  and  a 
button,  a  hook  sewn  to  one  end  of  the  elastic  and  an  eye  to  the 
other  may  be  used. 

For  a  blouse  which  fastens  right  down  the  front  the  slots 
must  be  worked  at  each  end  of  the  front  facing,  and  a  button 
sewn  on  in  front  of  each  slot.  Make  a  loop  at  each  end  of 
the  elastic. 


27,  28  and  2g.  Mitring  a  corner.  30.  Finish¬ 
ing  to  lower  edge  of  blouse — showing  the 
waist  hem  with  button  and  loops  on  end 
of  elastic. 
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Openings 

Openings  are  made  so  that  the  garment  may  slip  easily  on  and 
off,  and  yet  give  a  fitting  and  neat  appearance.  These  should 
be  constructed  to  form  a  decoration,  or  if  hidden  should  be  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible.  All  openings  on  ladies’  garments  fasten 
right  over  left. 

O  _ 

Neck  Openings.  Bound.  This  method  is  suitable  for  cotton 
and  fine  woollen  fabrics. 

Gut  the  opening  down  the  centre  front  straight,  by  a  thread. 
Gut  a  cross-strip  f-inch  or  1  inch  if  the  material  is  loosely  woven. 
(Directions  for  cutting  out,  see  Cutting  on  the  Cross.). 

Place  the  right  side  of  cross-strip  to  the  right  side  of  the  opening 
with  edges  meeting,  taking  care  to  have  the  end  of  opening  free 
from  pleats.  Machine-stitch,  or  run  and  back-stitch  J-inch  from 
the  edge,  tapering  towards  the  bottom  end  of  opening.  An  extra 
stitch  or  two  should  be  taken  here  to  give  extra  strength.  Press 
the  seam  against  the  strip.  Turn  in  a  fold  along  the  edge  of  strip, 
then  over  to  touch  the  stitching.  Hem  just  above  the  stitching  so 
that  stitches  do  not  go  through  to  the  right  side.  Unless  this  opening 
has  the  cross-strip  stretched  tightly  at  the  bottom  end  of  opening 
it  will  not  lie  nicely. 

Facing  or  Lapel  Opening.  (For  method  of  working,  see 
chapter  on  Lingerie.) 

Shoulder  Opening.  If  the  opening  is  to  be  on  one  shoulder 
only  it  must  be  made  on  the  left  shoulder.  Make  before  finishing 
neck-line. 

Unpick  the  shoulder  seam  for  3  inches  to  4  inches.  Insert  a 
straight  cut  strip  of  lining  under  the  front  shoulder  seam,  tack  it 
by  the  raw  edge  and  machine-stitch  it  along  to  keep  the  edge 
firm.  This  lining  is  inserted  in  order  to  strengthen  the  edge  of 
opening  as  the  shoulder  seam  is  as  a  rule  on  the  bias.  Flat  bind 
the  raw  edge  and  slip  hem  to  garment. 

Press  the  seam  of  the  back  shoulder  forward.  Cut  a  straight 
piece  of  lining  the  length  of  seam  and  2  inches  wide,  and  place  it 
with  right  side  against  right  side  of  back  seam.  Machine-stitch 
and  turn  lining  over  the  edge,  and  back  on  to  the  wrong  side. 
Slip  hem  the  edge  down  on  to  the  material.  This  forms  the  wrap 
or  under  part  of  opening.  Fasteners  are  sewn  on  or  loops  and 
buttons  if  a  decorative  finish  is  desired. 

Waist  Opening  for  a  Dress.  When  a  dress  fits  closely  at  the 
waist  it  requires  an  opening  and  the  simplest  method  is  similar 
to  that  for  a  shoulder  opening.  All  openings  are  placed  at  the 
left-hand  side  and  fasten  right  over  left. 

The  length  of  the  opening  varies,  but  4  inches  below  and  4 
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inches  above  the  waist  line  gives  an  average.  For  the  top  part, 
cut  a  strip  of  lining  i  inch  longer  than  opening  and  i  J  inches  wide. 
Insert  the  strip  of  lining  under  the  top  seam  and  run-stitch  just  at 

the  turn  over  of  the 


31  and  32.  Waist  opening  for  a  dress.  33.  Skirt 
opening  or  placket. 


seam.  Turn  seam  over 
by  fitting  line  and 
machine-stitch  by  the 
edge  on  the  right  side 
to  keep  it  firm.  Bind 
the  lining  and  edge 
of  turning  together 
(Fig.  31 ) .  Wrap  or 
under  part.  Snip  the 
turning  in  to  the 
machine-stitching  J-inch 
above  and  below  the 
j  opening.  Cut  a  strip 
of  lining  or  silk  to  the 
length  of  opening  and 
2  inches  wide.  Place 
right  side  of  lining  to 
right  side  of  wrap  and 
machine-stitch  J-inch 
from  the  edge.  Turn 
lining  over  the  edge 
and  back  on  to  the 
wrong  side  and  slip  hem 
the  turning  down  on  to 
material.  Lay  under 
hem  or  wrap  against 
the  top  hem,  and  loop- 
stitch  the  turning  at  top 
and  bottom  down  on  to 
the  turning  of  top  hem. 

(Fig.  32.)  Sew  stud 
fasteners  at  regular 
intervals  with  one  at 
the  extreme  beginning 
and  end  of  opening 
in  order  to  keep  it 
perfectly  flat. 

Skirt  Opening  or 
Placket.  These  do  not 


vary  much  and  the  directions  which  follow  will  give  general 
rules  which  can  be  applied  to  all  skirt  plackets. 

Placket  of  Skirt  with  Raised  Seam.  The  placket  should  be  made 
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before  the  turnings  of  seams  are  finished.  The  left  side  seam  is 
left  unstitched  from  the  waist  down  for  about  8  inches  to  10  inches. 

For  top  side  of  placket,  cut  a  strip  of  lining  9  inches  long  and 
1 1  inches  wide.  Insert  the  strip  under  the  turning  and  run  stitch 
to  the  opening  just  by  the  turn  over  of  seam.  Turn  the  seam  over 
by  the  fitting  line  and  machine-stitch  by  the  edge  on  the  right  side, 
keeping  it  in  a  line  with  the  stitching  of  side  seam.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  stitching  neatly  joined  as  there  should  be  no 
visible  sign  of  connection.  Bind  the  edge  of  lining  and  material 
together  with  Paris  binding.  (See  directions  for  Binding  Seams.) 

For  under  side  or  wrap.  Cut  a  piece  of  material  same  as  skirt 
9  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide.  Bind  one  side  and  one  end. 
Place  the  wrong  side  of  strip  to  wrong  side  of  under  part  of  opening, 
with  raw  edges  meeting,  and  the  bound  end  of  strip  1  inch  below 
the  end  of  opening.  Bind  the  two  edges  together  and  carry  right 
down  the  skirt  seam.  Stitch  across  the  end  of  opening  to  keep 
the  upper  and  under  parts  together. 


Making  and  Fixing  Collar  to  Shirt  Blouse 

If  you  have  no  pattern  the  following  instructions  will  give  you 
a  very  good  fitting  collar. 

Take  the  measurement  of  the  neck  from  the  dress  or  blouse, 
and  draft  on  paper  as  follows  : — 


neck  measurement  plus  1  inch. 


A — B 

A — G  —  3-J  inches. 

E  is  1  inch  up  from  D  and  1  inch  in. 

Curve  from  A  to  E,  this  is  the  neck  line. 

Join  E  to  D. 

F  =  -inch  down  from  C.  Curve  slightly  from  F  to  D, 

A — F  =  centre-back  of  collar 
To  Cut  Out.  Fold  the 
material  so  that  the  selvedge 
threads  run  the  length  of 
the  collar,  and  place  the 
shape  with  A=F  to  the  fold. 

Leave  J-inch  turnings  at  neck, 
ends  and  outer  edge.  Cut  an¬ 
other  piece  exactly  the  same 
and  mark  the  neck  curves 
distinctly. 

To  Make  Up.  Place  the  right  sides  of  both  pieces  together 
and  machine-stitch  J-inch  from  the  edge  of  outer  edge  and  ends 
leaving  the  neck  curve  open.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake 
the  neck  curve  for  the  outer  edge.  Trim  the  edges  and  cut  off  the 
points  to  the  machine-stitching,  this  reduces  the  bulk.  Turn  the 


Marking  pattern  for  collar  for 
shirt  blouse . 
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collar  right  side  out,  poke  out  the  points  to  take  a  good  shape 
and  tack  by  the  edge  of  seam. 

To  Fix  to  Neck.  Place  the  single  edge  of  right  side  of  collar 
to  the  inside  of  neck  with  centre-back  points  meeting.  Pin  and 
tack  the  two  edges  together  taking  care  to  have  the  front  edge  of 
opening  and  end  of  collar  making  one  continuous  line.  Machine- 
stitch  J-inch  from  the  edge.  Press  the  seam  up  against  the  collar. 
Make  a  J-inch  lay  on  the  edge  of  under  part  of  collar  and  fold 
down  to  touch  the  machine-stitching.  Hem  along,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  stitches  go  through  to  the  right  side. 

In  another  chapter  you  will  find  other  and  more  elaborate 
collars. 


Mounting  a  Skirt  to  a  Waistband 

Waist  banding  or  Petersham  banding  may  be  bought  from 
i  inch  to  4  inches  wide,  and  may  be  boned  or  unboned. 
Make  the  band  with  large  hooks  and  eyes  sewn  to  the  ends 
on  the  right  side.  The  right  side  of  the  band  is  next  the  wearer, 
and  should  fasten  right  over  left. 

The  quickest  and  simplest  method  of  fixing  the  band  to  the 
skirt  is  to  have  the  band  fastening  in  the  centre-front.  Mark  the 
centre-front,  centre-back,  and  side  points  of  both  skirt  and  band. 

Place  the  wrong  side  of  the  band  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
skirt,  with  the  corresponding  points  on  band  and  skirt  meeting. 
Keep  the  skirt  J-inch  above  the  top  edge  of  the  band,  and  pin 
all  round.  Insert  the  pins  downwards  as  in  this  way  they  are 
easier  removed  when  fitting.  Fit  the  skirt  and  arrange  the  fulness 
to  lie  neatly  and  regularly  ail  round.  Remove  the  top  hook  before 
sewing.  Tack  with  upright  stitches,  then  back-stitch  on  to  the 
band.  Use  a  strong  needle  and  thread  for  this  process.  The  f-inch 
turning  at  the  top  of  the  skirt  is  turned  over  the  edge  of  band  and 
rough  hemmed  down.  The  part  of  skirt  from  the  centre-front  to 
the  placket  is  turned  down  in  a  line  with  the  top  of  band.  Finish 
the  raw  edges  by  flat  binding  with  Paris  binding  or  a  strip  of  lining. 
Sew  on  the  top  hook. 

Sometimes  a  skirt  has  no  banding  at  the  waist  and  is  merely 
finished  with  a  belt  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  skirt.  Prepare 
the  belt  by  folding  a  lay  all  round.  The  belt  should  be  4  inches 
longer  than  the  skirt  waist — this  allows  2  inches  for  the  wrap, 
and  2  inches  to  form  a  point  on  the  top  end  of  belt.  Have  the 
belt  and  skirt  marked  at  centre-front,  centre-back  and  side  points. 
Place  the  belt  against  the  top  of  skirt  with  an  overlay  of  J-inch, 
and  corresponding  points  on  band  and  skirt  meeting.  A  skirt 
finished  at  the  waist  in  this  manner  has  little  or  no  fulness  to  dispose 
of,  or  just  sufficient  to  case  into  the  belt.  Machine-stitch  skirt 
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and  belt  together  along  by  the  lower  edge  of  belt,  continue  round 
the  point,  and  along  the  upper  edge.  Bind  the  inside  of  the  belt 
with  a  piece  of  strong  lining,  or  with  Paris  binding,  if  it  is  wide 
enough  to  take  in  all  the  raw  edges.  Make  a  buttonhole  at  the 
point  of  the  belt  as  it  is  the  most  secure  fastening  for  this  type  of 
waist  finishing. 


Sleeves 

The  fickleness  of  fashion  changes  the  silhouette  of  the  sleeve  in 
a  moment’s  notice,  from  the  plain  tailored  to  the  fluffy,  frilly, 
and  puffy,  on  to  the  massive  leg-o’-mutton.  We  have,  of  course, 
the  shirt-blouse  sleeve  which  is  always  with  us  and  varies  very 
slightly  with  the  fashion.  Here  are  a  few  directions  to  guide  you 
over  the  difficulties  of  making  cuffs  and  setting  in  your  sleeves. 

Sleeve  Openings.  First  Method.  A  narrow  hem.  This  is  a 
very  quick  method  and  is  suitable  for  fine  woollen  or  cotton 
materials. 

Make  a  mark  3  inches  from  the  sleeve  seam  on  the  under  side 
then  make  a  -|~inch  hem  1 J  inches  long,  running  towards  the  seam. 
Snip  the  turnings  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  hem.  Gather 
round  the  wrist  ready  to  apply  cuff. 

Second  Method.  Continuous  opening. 

Make  a  mark  3  inches  from  the  sleeve  seam  on  the  under  side 
and  cut  the  opening  3  inches  long  straight  up  by  a  thread.  Gut 
a  strip  of  material  7  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide.  Now  follow 
the  directions  given  in  Lingerie  article. 

Tack  the  top  part  of  opening  to  lie  back  on  the  wrong  side  of 
sleeve.  The  under  part  projects  and  forms  the  wrap.  For  a  link 
cuff,  tack  both  pieces  back  on  to  the  edge  of  sleeve  at  the  wrist. 
Gather  round  the  wrist  ready  to  apply  cuff. 

Third  Method.  Fold  over.  If  the  sleeve  is  wide  enough  to  pull 
over  the  hand  then  no  opening  is  required,  and  may  remain  loose 
at  the  wrist  if  desired.  If  the  wearer  wishes  a  tight  fit  then  the 
width  is  reduced  by  making  loops  and  sewing  on  buttons  sufficiently 
far  along  to  fit  firmly  to  the  wrist  when  the  loop  is  over  the  button. 
A  row  of  these  made  up  the  back  of  a  cuff,  or  for  4  inches  up  the 
sleeve  makes  a  nice  decorative  finish.  Fasteners  may  be  used  instead 
of  loop  and  buttons,  but  it  gives  a  plain  finish. 

Fixing  Cuff  to  Sleeve.  Make  cuff  double  to  width  and  shape 
desired.  Separate  the  top  edges.  Place  the  right  side  of  cuff 
with  single  edge  to  right  side  of  gathered  wrist  of  sleeve,  taking 
care  to  have  the  end  of  cuff  and  edge  of  opening  meeting  exactly. 
Regulate  the  gathers  and  tack  together  with  small  stitches.  Turn 
the  cuff  down  by  the  tacking  stitches  and  machine-stitch  on  the 
right  side  exactly  by  the  edge.  Turn  up  the  under  edge  of  cuff, 
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and  hem  just  below  the  machine-stitching.  Make  buttonholes  and 
sew  on  buttons,  or  sew  on  fasteners. 

An  easy  method  of  fixing  a  shaped  cuff  to  a  very  full  sleeve. 
Gather  the  bottom  edge  of  sleeve  before  the  sleeve  seam  has  been 
sewn  up.  Turn  in  a  lay  along  top  edge  of  cuff.  Pull  up  the  fulness 
of  the  sleeve.  Lay  the  top  edge  of  cuff  over  the  gathered  edge  of 
the  sleeve,  taking  care  to  keep  the  side  edges  of  cuff  and  sleeve 
in  one  continuous  line.  Machine-stitch  along  by  the  top  edge  of 
cuff.  Over  sew  the  turnings  of  sleeve  and  cuff  together. 

Fold  sleeve  over  so  that  the  right  sides  are  together  and  side 
seams  meeting,  taking  care  to  have  the  seam  of  cuff  meeting  exactly. 
Machine-stitch  and  press  the  seam  perfectly  flat.  Finish  the  edges 
of  the  turnings  by  top  sewing,  loop-stitching,  or  narrow  hem.  If  the 
cuff  is  too  wide  finish  as  directed  in  third  method  of  sleeve  openings. 

Making  Up  a  Two-piece  Sleeve.  The  inner  seams  are  tacked 
together  beginning  at  the  armhole.  The  armhole  curves  should 
meet  and  any  difference  working  out  at  the  wrist. 

The  sleeve  must  not  twist  and  in  order  to  prevent  this  prepare 
as  follows  :  Lay  the  under  part  of  the  sleeve  on  the  table  and 
then  place  the  back  edge  of  top  part  over  to  lie  exactly  against  back 
edge  of  under  part.  Pin  the  seam  down  and  examine  carefully. 
If  there  is  a  twist  you  will  detect  it  immediately.  Alter  if  necessary 
at  the  back  seam.  The  front  seam  is  rarely  altered.  Machine-stitch 
the  seams  and  press  open  perfectly  flat. 

Cut  a  piece  of  thin  tailors5  canvas  on  the  cross  4  inches  wide 
and  sufficient  to  go  round  the  bottom  part  of  sleeve.  Place  the 
canvas  with  the  edge  to  the  fitting  line  of  wrist  and  tack  round. 
Turn  up  the  sleeve,  turning  over  the  edge  of  canvas  and  rough 
hem.  Fig.  40  shows  the  canvas  round  wrist  of  sleeve  and  the 
turning  rough  hemmed. 

If  a  soft  finish  is  required  at  the  wrist  do  not  put  in  the  canvas, 
just  rough  hem  the  wrist  turning  to  the  coat  sleeve. 

Opening  for  Fitting  or  Two-piece  Sleeve.  Open  up  the 
back  seam,  or  dart  for  3J  inches  above  the  wrist.  Tack  back  the 
seam  of  the  top  part  of  sleeve  and  bind  with  a  piece  of  lining  or 
Paris  binding.  Snip  the  turning  of  the  seam  of  under  part  of  sleeve 
at  the  top  of  opening  and  bind  the  edge.  Turn  up  a  lay  round 
wrist  and  bind  in  the  same  way  as  top  side  of  opening.  Lay  the 
under  part  of  opening  or  wrap  against  the  seam  of  top  part  of 
opening  and  buttonhole-stitch  across  the  top  end.  Sew  on  fasteners, 
or  make  loops  and  sew  on  buttons. 

Setting  in  Sleeves.  The  setting  in  of  sleeves  is  a  process  in 
which  so  many  amateurs  find  great  difficulty,  but  this  should  not 
be,  if  the  sleeves  have  been  carefully  made.  They  should  slip  into 
position  without  any  trouble  and  a  professional  touch  will  be  got 
instead  of  that  “  home  made  55  appearance. 
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Sleeve  openings.  55.  First  method — a  narrow  hem.  $6.  Third  method-fold  mm. 

37 1 38  and  39.  Fixing  cuff  to  neem. 
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-Common  Mistakes  and  their  Remedies,  i.  When  making  up  a 
sleeve  on  material  which  has  no  decided  right  and  wrong  side 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  making  both  for  one  arm,  and  very 
often  it  is  not  until  the  setting  in  comes  along  that  this  error  is 
discovered.  To  avoid  this,  pin  mark  the  right  side  of  each  sleeve 
before  separating  them  after  cutting  out. 

2.  Putting  right  sleeve  into  left  armhole.  This  is  avoided  by 
placing  the  sleeves  on  the  table  with  the  seams  meeting  and  the 
two  under  parts  of  sleeve  uppermost.  Now  you  have  got  over  your 
difficulty  for  the  right  and  left  sleeves  are  lying  as  they  should  be 
when  in  the  garment,  the  front  of  the  garment  facing  uppermost. 


40.  Shows  the  canrns  round  wrist  of  sleeve  and  the  turning  rough  hemmed.  41.  Opening 
for  fitting  of  two-piece  sleeve. — A  under  of  left  sleeve  ;  B  under  of  right  sleeve. 


3.  Not  having  the  inset  mark — that  is  the  point  where  the  seam 
of  sleeve  meets  on  armhole  of  garment — clearly  marked.  This 
should  be  done  when  fitting  the  garment  and  if  omitted  then  it 
must  be  seen  to  before  setting  in  the  sleeve. 

4.  Not  having  the  shoulder  points  marked.  Always  mark  on  the 
sleeve  the  point  which  should  touch  the  highest  point  of  armhole, 
and  it  should  be  so  placed  as  to  have  the  straight  thread  of  sleeve 
running  down  from  this  point. 

5.  Sleeve  too  tight  for  armhole.  This  should  never  occur.  A 
plain  fitting  sleeve  should  always  have  at  least  i-inch  more  than 
the  armhole  measurement  of  garment.  A  little  fulness  is  easily 
disposed  of  to  make  the  sleeve  look  perfectly  plain.  To  remedy 
such  a  mistake,  either  let  out  the  seam  of  sleeve  a  very  little,  or 
take  in  a  very  little  on  the  underarm  seam  of  garment.  When 
altering  the  width  of  a  two-piece  sleeve  always  take  in  or  let  out 
on  the  back  seam. 

6.  Sleeve  too  wide  for  armhole  when  a  plain  effect  is  required. 
Width  must  be  reduced  at  the  seam  of  sleeve.  The  armhole  of 
garment  is  never  reduced  unless  it  itself  is  at  fault. 
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How  to  Set  In.  Fitting  of  garment  and  sleeve,  see  directions 
given  in  Fitting.  Fold  the  garment  in  half  and  pin  the  armholes 
together  with  shoulder  seams  and  underarm  seams  meeting.  Trim 
the  armholes  to  J-inch  from  fitting  line,  this  will  make  both  exactly 
the  same. 

Gather  the  top  of  sleeve  |~inch  from  edge.  Turn  garment 
wrong  side  out,  and  place  the  right  side  of  sleeve  to  right  side  of 
garment  with  the  seam  of  the  sleeve  to  inset  mark,  or  match  notches. 
Pin  the  under  part  of  sleeve  to  lie  against  the  armhole  of  garment 
about  8  inches  in  all.  Pin  from  the  inside  of  sleeve,  for  in  this  way 
you  have  more  control  over  the  work.  Puli  the  gathering  thread 
up  so  that  the  sleeve  fits  the  top  part  of  armhole  exactly.  Pin  carefully, 
inserting  the  pins  vertically  in  order  to  arrange  the  fulness  more 
evenly.  There  should  be  very  little  fulness — -just  sufficient  to  give 
a  nice  roundness  to  the  top  of  the  sleeve  without  puckers,  or  pleats 
shewing,  especially  when  the  garment  is  made  of  cotton  or  un¬ 
shrinkable  material.  If  there  should  be  a  little  extra  fulness  when 
woollen  material  is  used  it  may  be  shrunk  away  with  a  hot  iron 
and  a  damp  doth. 

Fit  the  sleeve  at  this  stage  and  correct  any  little  mistakes. 
Machine-stitch  by  tacking  thread  inserting  work  into  machine  with 
sleeve  next  needle  so  as  to  have  control  over  the  fulness  of  sleeve 
and  to  maintain  the  curve  of  the  armhole.  Sometimes  sleeves 
are  back-stitched  by  hand  instead  of  machining. 

As  a  rule  the  turnings  of  the  armhole  are  finished  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  seams  of  the  garment,  but  overcasting  or 
loop-stitching  gives  a  nice  soft  finish.  If  binding  is  used  let  it  be 
of  soft  cotton  or  silk.  Paris  binding  is  far  too  hard  for  this 
purpose. 

French  Seam.  A  quick  and  strong  method  for  frocks  made  of 
any  kind  of  washing  material.  Never  used  on  woollen,  heavy  linen 
of  heavy  cotton  fabrics. 

Gather  top  of  sleeve  J-inch  from  the  edge. 

Turn  the  sleeve  wrong  side  out  and  place  to  the  wrong  side  of 
the  garment,  with  edges  meeting,  and  with  the  sleeve  seam  in  the 
correct  position.  Pin  under  part  of  the  sleeve  J-inch  from  the 
edge,  keeping  it  perfectly  flat.  Pin  across  the  top  of  sleeve  by  the 
gathering  thread,  keeping  the  fulness  evenly  regulated.  Tack  and 
machine-stitch  by  the  tacking  stitches,  from  the  inside  of  the  sleeve. 
This  first  row  of  machine-stitching  is  on  the  right  side  of  garment. 
Trim  the  raw  edges.  Pull  the  sleeve  out,  turn  down  by  the  seam 
and  tack  on  the  wrong  side  J-inch  from  the  edge.  Machine-stitch 
by  the  tacking.  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  raw  edges  show  on 
the  right  side  of  the  seam. 

The  above  directions  are  given  for  a  plain  sleeve.  For  a  full 
gathered,  or  pleated  sleeve  the  rules  are  exactly  the  same,  the  only 
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difference  being  that  the  gathers  have  to  be  very  carefully  regulated. 
Two  rows  of  gathers  help  here.  If  there  are  pleats  then  these  must 
be  neatly  prepared  and  tacked  before  setting  in. 

Pockets 

Bound  Pocket.  Have  position  and  size  of  pocket  clearly  marked. 

Tack  a  strip  of  linen  or  lining  to  wrong  side  of  garment  against 
pocket  mark  so  as  to  strengthen  the  work.  Gut  two  pieces  of  material 
2  inches  longer  than  pocket  and  3  inches  wide. 

On  right  side  of  garment  place  one  piece  to  top  side  of  pocket 
mark,  with  its  edge  along  by  the  line  to  be  cut  and  the  other  to 
the  under  side,  having  the  right  sides  touching.  Machine-stitch 
along  both  pieces  J-inch  from  the  edges,  beginning  and  ending 
exactly  opposite  each  other  and  leaving  1  inch  free  at  the  ends 
of  each  strip.  Cut  by  pocket  mark  to  within  J-inch  from  each  end, 
and  mitre  out  to  the  machine-stitching.  (Fig.  42.) 

Press  seam  open  and  pull  the  pieces  through  to  the  w'rong  side. 
Form  a  lip  on  each  side  of  opening  taking  care  to  tuck  the  ends 
well  in.  Tack  and  machine-stitch  along  the  sides  and  up  the  ends. 

{Fig.  43 •) 

Cut  two  pieces  of  material  to  the  size  of  pocket.  Place  and 
machine-stitch  one  piece  to  top  part  of  pocket  binding,  and  the 
other  to  the  under  part.  These  two  pieces  lie  on  top  of  each  other, 
and  are  machine-stitched  round  to  form  a  pocket.  (Fig.  44.) 
If  the  material  used  is  too  thick  a  piece  of  lining  will  do  for  the 
under  part  of  pocket. 

Bound  Pocket  for  Washing  Frock.  Mark  size  and  position 
of  pocket  carefully. 

Cut  a  piece  of  material  7 \  inches  long  and  ij  inches  wider 
than  length  of  pocket  opening.  Place  right  side  of  this  piece  to 
right  side  of  garment,  with  4  inches  above  pocket  mark,  3J  inches 
below  and  |  inches  over  each  end.  Machine-stitch  J-inch  along 
each  side  of  pocket  mark,  and  up  the  ends.  Cut  along  by  pocket 
mark  and  mitre  to  the  corners  taking  care  to  cut  right  to  the 
machine-stitching.  (Fig.  45.) 

Trim  the  edges  very  slightly.  Pull  the  material  through  to  the 
wrong  side  and  up  over  the  cut  edges,  which  should  meet.  Press 
the  turnings  at  the  ends  of  pocket  well  back  and  arrange  the  fulness 
into  little  inverted  pleats.  (Fig.  46.)  Tack  neatly  and  from 
the  right  side  machine-stitch  along  the  sides  and  up  the  ends. 
Turn  the  top  part  of  material  over  to  lie  on  the  under  part  and 
machine-stitch  J-inch  from  the  edge  all  round  to  form  a  pocket. 
Turn  the  raw  edges  in  against  each  other  and  top  sew. 

This  method  cannot  be  used  on  thick  woollen  materials  but  is 
excellent  for  cotton,  linen,  silk  or  artificial  silk. 
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Pockets.  42,  43  and  44.  Bound  pocket.  43,  46  and  47.  Bound  pocket  for  washing  frock. 
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Flap  Pocket.  To  make  the  flap  cut  a  piece  of  material  4  inches 
long  and  5J  inches  wide,  taking  care  to  match  the  stripes,  or 
checks  of  material  at  pocket  mark.  Fold  in  two  lengthwise  and 

stitch  up  the  ends.  Turn  out 
to  right  side  and  tack.  Press 
perfectly  flat,  and  machine- 
stitch  round  the  edge. 

This  pocket  is  now  worked 
in  exactly  the  same  method 
as  for  Bound  Pocket.  Use 
the  flap  as  the  top  piece  and 
keep  it  to  the  right  side. 

Vest  or  Strap  Pocket. 
Prepare  as  for  Bound  Pocket 
if  woollen  material  is  used. 
Cottons  and  firmly  woven 
materials  do  not  require  a  strengthening.  To  make  strap,  cut  a 
piece  of  material  6J  inches  long  by  5J  inches  wide.  Turn  down 
1 J  inches  and  sew  up  each  end  leaving  J-inch  free  at  the  raw  edge. 
T  urn  right  side  out,  snick  turning  at  the  edge  and  press  perfectly 
flat.  Place  the  short  piece  with  the  raw  edge  lying  exactly  along 
the  under  side  of  pocket  mark  with  right  sides  together.  For  the 
top  side  cut  a  piece  of  material  4J  inches  long  by  5J  inches  wide, 
and  place  to  top  side  of  pocket  mark  right  sides  meeting. 
Machine-stitch  both  pieces  J-inch  from  the  edge.  Cut  by  pocket 
mark  and  mitre  the  corners.  Pull  pieces  through  to  wrong  side 
and  tack  strap  into  position.  Machine-stitch  along  by  seam  of 
strap  on  right  side.  Make  pocket  by  machine-stitching  together 
the  piece  of  material  on  top  side,  and  piece  which  comes  from  the 
strap.  Machine-stitch  the  sides  of  strap  to  garment. 

Patch  Pocket.  Prepare  as  for  other  pockets  if  woollen  material  is 
used  .Cotton  and  closely  woven  materials  do  not  require  a  strengthening. 

Cut  a  piece  of  material  to  the  size  of  pocket  with  turnings.  Also 
a  piece  of  lining  exactly  the  same  size.  Finish  the  top  edge  of  pocket 
with  a  hem  to  wrong  side,  or  a  facing  to  right  side.  Place  right 
side  of  lining  to  right  side  of  pocket  and  machine-stitch  the  sides 
and  bottom  edge.  Turn  out  to  right  side,  and  tack  by  the  edge, 
keeping  the  lining  hidden.  Hem  the  lining  across  the  top  edge 
and  press.  Place  pocket  into  position  and  machine-stitch  to  garment 
exactly  by  the  edge.  If  the  material  is  a  close-woven  woollen  or  a 
cotton  then  the  lining  is  not  required,  but  for  loosely  woven  materials 
the  lining  strengthens  and  keeps  the  pocket  in  good  shape. 

Renewing  Trousers  Pockets.  Remove  the  worn  pockets  from 
the  trousers.  A  strong  material  such  as  heavy  drill  or  a  firm,  closely- 
woven  linen  is  necessary  for  trousers  pockets.  J-yard  will  be  sufficient 
for  boys’  pockets  and  f-yard  for  men’s. 


48.  Flap  pocket. 
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Fold  over  5  inches.  Measure  down  from  top  at  cut  ends  4 
inches,  this  makes  the  pocket  opening.  From  there  straight  in 
I  inch  and  curve  round  to  the  folded  edge.  The  slope  of  1  inch  at 
the  top  is  to  make  the  pocket  slant  inwards. 

To  Make  Up.  Stitch  with  a  French  seam  the  curved  part  from 
the  1  inch  round  the  curve  to  the  fold. 


49.  Vest  or  strap  pocket — strap  and  pocket  part  prepared.  50.  Vest  or  strap 
pocket.  31.  Patch  pocket.  32.  Pocket  shape  for  boy’s  trousers. 

Inserting.  The  top  edge  of  pocket  should  run  in  a  line  with 
the  edge  of  the  waist,  and  is  caught  in  with  the  facing  of  trouser 
waist.  Turn  in  the  edges  of  pocket  opening  and  place  about  |-inch 
in  from  the  trouser  opening.  Hem  very  firmly  with  stitches  taken 
through  the  pocket  facing. 


Belts 

Belts  for  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  garments  are  made  of 
double  material.  Cut  strip  of  material  selvedge  way  5  inches 
longer  than  required  and  twice  the  width  required,  plus  turnings 
for  seams.  Fold  the  strip  in  two  lengthwise  with  right  sides  meeting, 
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and  machine-stitch  J-inch  from  the  edge.  Press  the  seam  openg 
and  pull  through  to  right  side.  To  do  this  insert  a  safety  pin 
through  one  edge  of  end  of  belt.  Turn  the  head  of  safety  pin 
inside  the  belt  and  pull  through.  {Fig.  55.) 

Tack  seam  to  lie  down  centre-back  of  belt.  Finish  end  by 
making  a  point.  An  easy  method  of  making  point  is  to  fold  end  of 
belt  in  two  with  right  sides  together  and  stitch  across  the  end 
{Fig.  54).  Trim  edges  and  cut  corner  off.  Open  the  seam  and 
turn  the  point  out,  then  hem  across  the  fold.  {Fig.  ^5.)  This 
method  of  pointing  can  only  be  used  when  the  material  is  fine 
and  closely  woven. 

Another  method  of  making  a  belt  is  to  cut  material  as  directed 

above.  Fold  the  strip 
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56 


53.  Belt  being  pulled  through  to  right  side.  54. 
Making  point  of  belt.  55.  Finished  point  of  belt. 
56.  Another  method  of  making  a  belt. 


in  two  lengthwise  with 
right  sides  meeting  and 
machine-stitch  J-inch 
from  the  edge  also  stitch 
the  shape  of  point 

{Fig.  56.) 

Cut  the  turnings 
from  the  point  and  turn 
right  side  out.  A  ruler 
is  very  good  for  this 
purpose.  Begin  at  the 
point  and  pull  the  belt 
over  the  ruler  until  it 
appears  at  the  open  end. 
Tack  into  position  with 
the  seam  coming  along 
the  edge,  taking  care  to 
poke  the  point  well  out 
to  make  a  good  line. 
Sew  buckle  on  to  other 
end.  Sometimes  a 


fastener  is  sewn  on  to  the  point  to  keep  it  perfectly  flat  when  belt 
is  being  worn. 

Belt  Suitable  for  Silk  Materials.  Take  a  piece  of  peters¬ 
ham  ribbon  the  colour  of  frock,  and  the  width  of  belt  required. 
Point  one  end  of  the  ribbon.  Cut  the  material  sufficiently  wide 
to  cover  both  sides  of  the  ribbon  plus  turnings  for  seams.  Place 
the  ribbon  to  the  middle  of  wrong  side  of  material.  Turn  one  edge 
of  material  over  the  edge  of  ribbon  and  bring  the  other  edge  over 
to  meet.  Make  a  turning  and  hem  along  centre-back.  Take  care  to 
make  the  pointed  end  perfectly  neat.  Sew  buckle  on  to  the  other  end. 

If  the  material  is  transparent  make  the  foundation  of  belt  of 
stiff  muslin,  and  cover  in  the  same  way  as  directed  above. 
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Belt  Supports.  Belt  supports  are  required  at  the  side  seams 
in  order  to  hold  the  belt  in  position.  These  are  made  of  the  dress 
material  about  J-inch  wide.  Cut  a  strip  of  material  i  inch  longer 
than  width  of  belt  and  j-inch  wide.  Fold  over  and  hem  down 
on  the  wrong  side.  Make  a  turning  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  tab 
and  sew  firmly  to  the  side  seams  in  the  position  required  for 
belt. 

Another  method  is  to  make  a  thread  loop.  Take  a  strong 
thread  and  make  three  strands  then  across  these  make  loop  stitches 
close  together.  The  making  of  loops  is  fully  described  in  the 
Needlework  Section.  This  is  less  bulky  than  the  other  method 
and  is  excellent  for  washing  frocks. 

V: 

Fastenings 

1.  Buttons  and  Buttonholes. 

2.  Hooks  and  Eyes. 

3.  Hooks  and  loops. 

4.  Loops  and  buttons. 

5.  Press  Studs  or  Dome  Fasteners. 

Buttonholes.  The  directions  for  working  buttonholes  are 
given  in  Plain  Needlework.  When  working  on  cotton,  artificial 
silk  or  linen  fabrics  use  cotton  or  mercerised  thread.  On  woollen 
fabrics  a  silk  twist  is  used  and  the  buttonhole-stitch  is  worked  all 
the  way  round  to  give  special  strength  to  the  end. 

Bound  Buttonholes.  Mark  the  position  of  the  buttonhole. 
Cut  a  strip  of  material  selvedge  way  1 J  inches  longer  than  button¬ 
hole  and  2  inches  wide.  Place  the  centre  of  strip  to  buttonhole 
mark  with  right  sides  meeting.  Machine-stitch  J-inch  along  both 
sides  of  the  buttonhole  mark  and  across  the  ends.  Cut  through  the 
two  thicknesses  of  material  by  the  buttonhole  mark,  and  then 
snip  diagonally  up  to  the  ends  of  the  stitching.  (Fig.  57.) 
Pull  the  strip  through  to  the  wrong  side,  press  it  out  perfectly  flat, 
and  tack  round  the  slit.  On  thick  material  let  the  strip  show  on 
both  sides,  forming  a  lip. 

If  the  garment  is  unlined  turn  in  the  raw  edges  of  strip  and  slip 
hem  to  garment.  (Fig.  58.)  If  there  is  a  facing,  merely  tack 
into  position  at  the  back.  Place  facing  over  the  top,  and  cut  a 
slit  exactly  opposite  the  buttonhole.  Turn  in  an  edge  and  hem 
to  wrong  side  of  buttonhole.  (Fig.  59.)  This  method  is  also  used 
when  making  slots  for  pulling  through  a  band. 

Buttons.  Mark  the  position  of  button.  Make  a  back-stitch 
exactly  where  the  button  is  to  be  sewn. 

For  a  four-holed  button  form  two  bars,  which  should  run  in 
the  same  direction  as  buttonholes. 

Leave  a  stem  between  garment  and  button.  Wind  the  thread 
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round  the  stem  tightly  then  take  the  thread  through  to  wrong 
side  of  garment  and  finish  off  thread. 

Link  Buttons.  These  are  used  for  shirt  blouse  sleeve  links.  Take  two 
buttons,  and  use  a  strong  cotton  or  silk  twist  thread.  Connect  the  two 
buttons  together  with  strands  of  thread  keeping  them  J-inch  apart.  (Fig. 
60)  Buttonhole  or  loop-stitch  across  the  strands  and  finish  off  the  threads. 

Hooks  and  Eyes.  Hooks  and  eyes  are  made  of  twisted  wire  and 
can  be  bought  in  black  or  white.  Use  a  strong  cotton  thread  or  silk 

twist  and  button- 
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Fastenings.  57,  58  and  59.  Bound  buttonholes.  60. 
Link  buttons.  61.  Press  studs  or  dome  fasteners. 


hole  or  blanket-stitch 
round  the  rings.  The 
shank  of  the  hook  is 
sewn  down  at  the 
turn-over  to  hold  it 
down  firmly. 

Press  Studs  or 
Dome  Fasteners. 
Fasteners  are  made 
of  metal  and  can  be 
bought  in  black  or 
white.  Use  a  strong 
cotton  thread  or  silk 
twist.  Blanket  or 
buttonhole-stitch 
three  times  into  each 
hole.  On  passing 
from  one  hole  to  the 
other  put  the  needle 
in  beside  the  last  stitch 
and  slip  the  needle 
through  the  next  hole. 
Never  have  a  long 
stitch  showing  from 
one  hole  to  the  other. 


Sew  the  flat  side  of  a  fastener  to  top  side  of  opening. 

Loops  and  eyelets  are  fully  described  in  the  Needlework  chapter 
which  opens  this  chapter. 


Arrow  Heads 

Arrow  heads  are  used  as  a  decorative  strengthening.  They 
neaten  such  awkward  corners  as  the  ends  of  darts  and  pockets. 
The  two  methods  described  are  worked  on  a  triangle. 

Begin  by  marking  the  shape  to  any  size  desired  with  chalk  or 
tacking  threads,  or  may  be  cut  in  cardboard  which  will  guide  in 
marking  in  chalk  or  pencil. 
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Bring  up  the  needle  from  the  back  of  material  at  point  A. 
Insert  needle  in  at  apex  B  and  bring  it  out  on  the  base  close  to 
the  last  stitch.  Insert  the  needle  again  on  the  centre  line  just 
under  the  last  stitch  taken  at  B. 

Continue  in  this  manner  working 
in  the  section  A  B  D. 

Repeat  as  directed  above, 
filling  in  section  BCD,  taking 
care  to  have  the  stitches  meeting 
at  the  centre  line. 

Fig.  62  shows  how  to  begin 
work  on  the  arrow.  Fig.  63 
shows  the  arrow  when  it  is 
finished. 

Second  Method.  Bring  up 
needle  from  the  back  of  material 
at  point  A,  then  lift  two  threads 
at  apex  B.  (Fig.  64.)  Insert  the 
needle  at  C  and  bring  it  out  close 
to  the  stitch  at  A.  (Fig.  65.)  Insert 
the  needle  on  the  triangle  just 
under  the  stitch  at  apex  B  and 
bring  it  out  on  the  triangle  at 
other  side  of  stitch  at  apex  B. 

(Fig.  66.)  Continue  in  this 
manner  until  the  whole  is  filled 
in.  Fig.  6y  shows  the  finished 
appearance  of  the  arrow 
head. 

Order  of  Making  Up  a  Simple  Coat 

Cutting  Out.  Instructions  for  this  will  be  given  with  your 
pattern  and  should  be  carefully  followed. 

Mark  the  waist-line,  centre-front,  and  pockets  if  any. 

Putting  Together.  Tack  pieces  together  and  fit.  Pay  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  the  neck  and  shoulders  lying  perfectly  flat. 
Mark  the  armhole  curves,  the  fronts,  and  set  of  lapel. 

Machine-stitch  the  darts  on  the  shoulder,  cut  open  and  press 
perfectly  flat.  , 

Machine-stitch  the  side  seams  and  press  thoroughly.  If  the 
facings  are  cut  on  to  the  coat,  turn  them  back  on  to  the  wrong 
side  of  garment  and  tack  into  position.  Rough  hem  the  raw  edges 
of  facing  down  on  to  coat. 

If  the  facings  are  cut  separately,  place  the  right  side  of  the 
facing  to  the  right  side  of  the  coat  easing  slightly  at  the  lapel, 


Arrowheads.  62.  How  to  begin  the 
arrow.  63.  Finished  arrow.  64 , 
65,  66  and  67.  Second  method  of 
making  arrowheads. 
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especially  at  the  corners.  Machine-stitch  and  press  the  seam  opes 
hat.  Turn  over  by  the  seam,  keeping  the  facing  slightly  beyond  the 
edge  of  coat.  Tack  into  position  and  rough  hem  the  raw  edge  of 
facing  down  on  to  the  coat. 

If  a  stiff  front  is  required,  canvas  must  be  put  in  between  the 
coat  and  the  facing.  Few  coats  have  this  unless  they  are  made 
of  a  heavy  or  loosely  woven  material.  (See  Method  of  Fixing  Canvas 
to  a  Coat.) 

Make  pockets  if  required.  (See  Pockets.) 

Make  up  sleeves.  (See  Making  up  of  Two-piece  Sleeve.) 

Lining  Coat.  The  lining  of  a  coat  should  be  eased  into  the 
garment  so  that  it  will  not  cause  puckering  in  the  coat. 


68.  Showing  lining  tacked  into  coat. 

Always  have  a  small  pleat  down  the  centre-back  of  lining,  and 
a  pleat  on  each  front  shoulder.  The  lining  stops  in  front  at  the 
edge  of  facing. 

It  is  much  easier  to  fix  in  a  lining  to  a  coat  before  the  shoulder 
seams  are  machined  up.  By  doing  this  you  can  get  your  garment 
to  lie  flat  on  the  table. 

Tack,  machine-stitch,  and  press  open  the  side  seams  of  the 
lining.  Place  the  side  seam  of  lining  to  the  side  seam  of  the  coat 
with  raw  edges  meeting,  and  run-stitch  together.  Do  likewise  with 
the  other  seam.  Lay  the  pleat  down  the  centre-back  of  the  coat 
and  baste  down  almost  to  the  foot  of  coat.  Baste  the  lining  and  coat 
together  across  the  back  and  round  the  armholes.  Make  the  pleats 
on  the  shoulders  and  baste  down.  Take  care  not  to  go  too  near 
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shoulder  when  basting — give  yourself  enough  space  to  stitch  and 
press  the  seam  on  the  coat  material.  Baste  the  lining  over  the 
edge  of  the  front  facings. 

Join  the  shoulder  seams  of  coat  and  press  perfectly  Eat, 

Lay  front  shoulder  lining  forward  on  to  the  seam,  and  bring 
the  back  shoulder  lining  over.  Turn  in  an  edge  and  hem  across. 

Level  the  foot  of  the  coat,  and  rough  hem  along  by  the  raw 
edge  of  turn  up.  The  lining  may  be  turned  in  and  hemmed  s  inch 
above  the  bottom  edge  of  the  coat.  Another  method  is  to  leave 
the  lining  free  at  the  bottom  edge,  and  if  so,  finish  the  lining  with 
a  narrow  machine-stitched  hem. 

Slip  hem  the  lining  to  the  facing  down  the  fronts 

The  sleeves  are  lined  by  placing  the  wrong  side  of  the  lining 
to  the  wrong  side  of  the  sleeve  with  front  seams  meeting.  Take 
care  to  place  together  lining  and  sleeve  for  corresponding  arms. 
Run-stitch  the  two  seams  together.  Turn  the  lining  out  over  the 
sleeve  and  tack  together  about  4  inches  down  from  armhole.  Hem 
the  lining  round  the  wrist  about  1  inch  above  the  turn  up  of  sleeve. 
Turn  the  sleeve  right  side  out  Set  in  sleeves.  (See  directions  How 
to  Set  In.) 

Press  round  top  of  sleeve,  ( See  directions  for  Pressing.) 

The  lining  of  sleeve  is  now  brought  up  and  hemmed  to  the 
machine-stitching  of  sleeve. 

Fixing  Canvas  to  Fronts  of  a  Coat.  Have  fronts  and  set 
of  lapel  fitted  and  marked.  Shrink  the  canvas  thoroughly. 

The  canvas  is  cut  on  the  bias  to  fit  the  fronts  of  the  coat  with 
1 1  inches  over  the  shoulder  and  clearing  die  bust  line. 

Place  the  front  edge  of  canvas  |-inch  from  the  fitting  line  of 
coat  and  tack  so  that  it  lies 
perfectly  flat.  Keep  the  lapel 
almost  free  from  tacking  stitches. 

Tack  from  the  right  side  in  one 
direction  only — from  neck  to 
bottom  edge. 

Mark  with  tacking  stitches 
the  break  of  lapel  through  the 
canvas.  Pin  a  strip  of  linen 
f-inch  wide  weft  way  down  the 
break  of  the  lapel  slightly  straining 
the  linen. 

Pad-stitch  the  lapel  beginning 
at  the  break  and  working  to  the 
outer  edge.  To  pad-stitch  insert 
the  needle  from  right  towards  left 
in  a  horizontal  direction  and 
lift  a  small  stitch  about  -g-inch.  Sg.  Fixing  canvas  to  fronts  of  a  cm$ 
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Go  forward  J-inch  and  repeat  in  this  manner  right  up  to  the  top. 
Do  not  turn  the  work,  but  work  the  same  stitch  coming  downwards. 
The  stitch  is  really  a  tiny  basting  stitch  and  the  two  rows  of  stitches 
appear  in  a  V-shape.  Fig.  6g  shows  the  lapel  being  pad-stitched. 

Trim  the  front  edge  of  canvas  to  be  J-inch  from  the  front 
fitting  line  of  the  coat.  Tack  a  I -finch  strip  of  linen  down  the  edge 


of  fronts  and  rough  hem  to  the  canvas.  By  doing  this  you  avoid 
machine-stitching  the  canvas  in  with  the  fronts,  and  facing  and  so 
reducing  the  bulk,  also  it  softens  the  edge. 

Tack  the  facings  to  the  fronts  with  right  sides  together.  Ease 
the  facing  to  the  lapel  in  length  and  width,  especially  at  the  corners, 
Keep  from  waist  to  bottom  edge  perfectly  flat.  Machine-stitch 
exactly  by  the  fitting  line.  Trim  the  edges  and  turn  out  to  the 
right  side.  Tack  down  exactly  by  the  edge,  and  again  i  inch  from 
the  edge.  Turn  the  lapel  back  into  position  and  tack  over  the 
break. 
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A  Goat  Collar.  Interlining.  Place  pattern  with  the  centre- 
back  to  the  cross  of  the  canvas.  Gut  by  the  pattern  lines,  but  leave 
|-inch  at  the  centre-back  for  a  join.  Join  up  the  seam,  and  fit. 
Mark  the  break,  that  is  the  turn  over  at  the  neck. 

Under  part.  Gut  the  under  part  of  the  collar  from  the  material 
exactly  the  same  as  for  the  canvas,  but  allow  J-inch  turnings  all 
round. 

Machine-stitch  up  the  centre-back  and  press  perfectly  flat. 
Place  the  seam  of  the  interlining  against  the  seam  of  the  under 
part  and  tack  the  two  together.  Run  and  back-stitch  by  the  break 
line.  Machine-stitch  the  “  stand  ”  in  rows  of  -|-inch  apart  and  pad- 
stitch  the  “  fall.”  Rough  hem  the  neck  turning  of  under  part  to 
the  canvas.  Fold  over  by  the  break  line  and  press  into  shape. 

Top  part.  Gut  this  part  in  one  piece  weft  way  and  J-inch 
turnings  all  round. 

Stretch  the  neck  edge  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  collar  shape. 
Place  the  right  side  of  upper  part  to  the  material  side  of  the  under 
part,  easing  the  top  to  the  under  especially  at  the  corners.  Machine- 
stitch  together  along  the  back  and  up  the  ends.  Trim  the  edges  and 
cut  the  points  off  the  corners.  Turn  the  collar  right  side  out  and 
tack  into  position  exactly  by  the  edge. 

Fixing  to  Coat.  The  under  part  of  the  collar  is  placed  to 
the  coat  first. 

Pin  the  centre-back  of  under  collar  to  the  centre-back  of  the 
coat.  Tack  into  position  taking  care  to  have  the  ends  of  the  collar 
meeting  the  fitting  marks  on  the  lapel,  and  that  both  sides  are 
exactly  the  same.  Hem  to  the  neck  line  of  the  coat,  using  a  strong 
thread  and  keeping  the  stitches  close  together. 

Turn  in  the  edge  of  upper  collar,  and  tack  so  that  the  edge 
just  touches  the  edge  of  the  lapel.  Slip-stitch  these  edges  together. 
Press  firmly. 


CUTTING  GARMENT 
PATTERNS 


J.  A.  STRAGHAN 

In  these  days  of  expertly-cut  paper  patterns,  to  be  obtained 
from  any  good  shop,  it  may  appear  unnecessary  to  know  how  to 
make  one’s  own  patterns.  Two  considerations,  however,  make  it 
worth  while.  First,  the  person  who  has  studied  the  proportions 
of  the  figure  sufficiently  to  produce  a  good,  if  simple,  pattern  for 
a  garment,  is  better  able  to  criticise  and  to  make  full  use  of  bought 
patterns.  Secondly,  the  really  first-class  patterns  are  somewhat 
expensive,  and  each  one  serves  for  one  occasion  only,  unless  the 
worker  has  enough  knowledge  to  make  alterations  without  spoiling 
the  shape.  The  mother  of  a  family,  who  knows  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  garment  cutting,  can  make  the  utmost  use  of  oddments 
of  material,  or  of  large  garments  ready  to  be  cut  down  if  she  is 
able  to  make  her  own  patterns. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  variety  of  styles  which  shop  windows 
display,  there  are  really  but  a  few  fundamental  patterns.  These 
are  constructed  according  to  actual  measurements  taken  from  the 
intended  wearer  of  the  garment,  and  on  these  “  block  ”  patterns 
all  sorts  of  adaptations  are  made  according  to  the  taste  and  skill 
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of  the  worker.  The  most  important  block  patterns  will  therefore 
be  given  here,  and  a  few  of  their  possible  developments  indicated. 

The  block  patterns  given  are  constructed  according  to  a  simple, 
but  very  definite,  system  of  proportions  found  in  the  build  of  the 
human  body.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  vary  somewhat  according  to  age,  so  that  a  pattern  for  a 
child  may  not  be  precisely  a  small  copy  of  a  woman’s.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  relation  of  length  to  width  of  gar¬ 
ments,  children’s  sizes,  requiring  proportionately  much  more 
width  than  women’s. 

Measurements.  Measurements  taken  from  the  body  must  be 
accurate.  Diagrams  Nos.  1  and  2  show  how  to  obtain  the  most 
important  measurements. 


1.  Neck  width. 

2.  Chest  width. 

3.  Back  width, 

4.  Bust  width  (all  round  under 
arms  at  widest  part  of 
chest) . 

5.  Waist. 

6.  Hip  measure  (in  adults,  7 
or  8  inches  below  waist) . 


7.  Front  length. 

8.  Shoulder  to  waist 

9.  Back  length. 

10.  Waist  to  knee  (not  shown). 
For  knickers,  measure  from 
back  waist  with  leg  bent. 

1 1.  Arm  length  (taken  with  elbow- 
bent. 

12.  Armhole  measure. 


When  taking  measurements  to  and  from  the  waist,  it  is  best 
to  tie  a  tape  firmly  round  the  waist  as  a  guide. 

In  constructing  the  block  patterns,  only  one  measurement  of 
length  and  one  of  width  will,  as  a  rule,  be  required  for  a  normal 
figure,  all  other  measurements  being  in  proportion  to  these.  Such 
proportions,  usually  very  simple  fractions,  are  indicated  in  the 
diagrams  by  broken  lines.  In  making  the  patterns,  these  measure¬ 
ments,  derived  from  the  principal  ones,  can  be  found  most  easily 
by  folding.  When  making  adaptations,  any  useful  measurements 
may  be  applied  in  order  to  adjust  the  pattern  correctly. 

Magyar  Style  of  Garments.  The  magyar  style  is  very 
suitable  for  little  children’s  garments,  as  it  is  simple  in  appearance 
and  in  construction,  easy  fitting,  and  easily  ironed  after  washing. 
For  grown-ups,  it  is  most  frequently  used  for  loose-fitting  garments 
like  nightdresses,  dressing-jackets,  bath- wraps,  etc. 

Measurements  Required — Length ,  shoulder  to  knee.  Width , 
J-bust. 

The  pattern  shown  is  a  girl’s  one.  Cut  long  enough  to  reach 
the  knee,  with  a  very  short  sleeve  and  a  high  neck.  All  these  points 
admit  of  easy  alteration. 

The  front  and  back  are  alike,  except  for  the  neck  line.  G  I, 
representing  the  back  neck,  is  rather  less  than  half  the  depth  of 
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the  front  neck,  G  H.  Width  of  neck,  A  G  and  depth  of  the  front 
neck,  A  H,  are  equal.  To  allow  freedom  of  movement,  i  inch 
is  allowed  beyond  the  J-bust  at  D.,  and  to  prevent  drooping  at  the 
jides,  the  line  E  F  is  cut  about  half  an  inch  shorter  than  G  B. 

Variations  of  the  Magyar  Pattern.  These  are  easily 
arranged.  Figs.  4  and 5  show  the  plain  overall  developed  into  a  dress 
with  a  sloping  shoulder,  sleeveless  or  with  long  sleeves,  and  with  a 
gathered  (No.  4)  or  shaped  (No.  5)  skirt  attached  to  a  short  bodice. 


3.  A  May  gar  garment  for  a 
girl.  4.  Pattern  for  a  dress 
with  sloping  shoulder s^  sleeve¬ 
less  or  with  long  sleeve ,  with 
a  gathered  skirt.  5.  Shaped 
skirt. 
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Fig.  4.  Jumper  or  bodice  to 
be  used  with  short  skirt.  Make  A 
length,  A  K,  about  \  of  whole  K 
length  of  garment.  Make  width,  1 
K  L,  -|-inch  more  than  G  E,  and 
curve  up  to  avoid  droop  at  sides.  D 

Fig.  5.  Skirt  may  be  made  of 
straight  pieces  of  material. 

Width.  If  gathered,  fully 
twice  bust  measure  ;  if  pleated,  8 
three  times  bottom  width  of 
bodice.  K  M  B  F  (Fig.  4) = £•  skirt. 

The  skirt  may  be  shaped  (Fig. 

5)  instead  of  being  cut  straight, 
so  long  as  the  worker  remembers 
that  the  more  the  sides  are  sloped 
out,  the  more  curved  must  be  the 
waist  and  bottom  edges. 

Fig.  4.  Shoulder,  sloped  to 
give  a  closer-fitting  effect.  Slope 
from  G  through  N  (J-inch  down 
from  top  line)  to  length  of  sleeve 
required. 

Long  sleeve,  to  be  joined  to 
garment  by  a  slightly  curved  line, 

O  P,  from  about  2  inches  below  N 
to  under-arm  curve.  Curve  at 
wrist. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  pattern  of  a 
nightdress.  Allow  a  little  more 
room  at  the  bust,  and  a  rather 
wider  neck  than  in  a  dress. 

Bodice  Pattern.  A  girl’s 
bodice  pattern,  fitting  as  close 
structed 


6.  Pattern  of  a  nightdress. 


as  may  be,  is  very  easily  con- 
and,  while  it  may  be  used  just  as  it  is  to  form  a 
buttoned  bodice  for  a  petticoat,  or  to  wear  with  knickers,  it  forms 
an  excellent  foundation  for  many  other  garment  patterns — princess 
petticoat,  dress,  nightdress,  etc. 

Measurements  Required. — Length ,  shoulder  to  waist.  Width ,  bust. 

The  proportions  are  very  simple.  The  back,  armhole  and 
front  sections  are  equal,  being  each  ^  of  £  bust.  An  extra  }-inch  is 
added  to  the  middle  front  for  free  breathing  space.  The  length 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  at  the  bust  line.  The  upper  of  the 
two  alternative  armhole  lines  shown  (L  N  M)  is  suitable  for  most 
girls,  though  for  a  very  small  child  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  by 
the  lower  one,  J-inch  below  the  bust  line,  in  order  to  obtain  an 

N.B.  E 
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armhole  wide  enough  for  comfort.  The  front  neck  is  made  nearly 
as  deep  as  it  is  wide,  the  shoulder  line  (i.e.  the  depth  from  A  to  F) 
being  about  half  that  depth  and  the  back  neck  (A  K),  little  more 
than  half  the  depth  of  the  shoulder. 

For  a  woman’s  size,  the  pattern  is  similar,  but  it  differs  in  a 
few  details,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  shapely  for  the  developed 
figure. 

Again  the  back,  armhole  and  front  sections  are  equal,  but  an 
allowance  of  i-inch  is  made  at  the  front,  and  another  of  |-inch 
at  the  middle  back. 

The  length  is  calculated  from  the  back  neck  to  the  waist  line, 
and  this  length  is  folded  in  halves,  quarters  and  eighths  to  find 
the  bust,  chest  and  shoulder  lines.  An  allowance  of  J-inch  must 
be  made  for  the  neck  curve  from  A  up  to  G. 

In  this  pattern,  the  width  of  neck  is  only  ^  of  the  back  and 
front  sections,  with,  in  addition,  the  extra  J-inch  on  the  back 
and  i -inch  on  the  front.  The  side  seam  slopes  from  M,  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  armhole  section,  to  N,  which  is  i  inch  nearer  to 
the  back.  If  the  armhole,  as  shown  by  the  heavy  line  K  M  L,  does 
not  seem  roomy  enough,  it  may  be  hollowed  out  |-inch  deeper,  as 
in  the  broken  line. 

Many  adaptations  can  be  made  from  the  bodice  pattern.  One 
of  the  simplest  is  a  camisole  or  bodice  to  be  worn  as  a  separate  gar¬ 
ment,  or  along  with  skirt  or  knickers  to  form  a  combined  garment. 
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The  woman’s  bodice  has  been  used  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  9), 
but  the  child’s  bodice  may  be  similarly  adapted,  if  care  is  taken 
to  use  proportionate  measurements  in  re-forming  the  neck  and 
armhole  lines. 

Another  easy  adaptation,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  camisole, 
is  a  princess  petticoat  pattern.  (Fig.  10) .  This  time  a  girl’s  bodice  is 
used,  but  the  same  idea  could  be  applied  to  larger  sizes,  and 
developed  to  produce  dress  patterns. 

Measurements.  Length  from  shoulder  to  near  hem  of  dress. 
Width  at  bottom  hem  =  almost  twice  bust  measure. 

Place  bodice  pattern  in  position  and  trace  round  it. 

Widen  neck,  D  E,  by  cutting  away  about  1  inch  at  shoulders, 
1  inch  at  back  neck,  and  ij  inches  at  front  neck. 
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Add  J-inch  extra  width  at  under  arm  C,  both  back  and  front. 
Re-form  armhole  lines,  to  avoid  excessive  width. 

Slope  from  G  to  F,  and  from  F  to  B.  Curve  a  little  at  F,  to 
trim  away  the  sharp  angles.  At  B,  curve  away  the  bottom  lines 
to  prevent  drooping  at  sides. 

Pattern  for  Pyjama  Suit.  A  Jacket  or  Jumper  pattern  for  a 
pyjama  suit  involves  little  more  calculation.  The  illustration 
(Fig.  11 )  shows  a  high-necked  one,  to  be  worn  with  a  straight 
collar  and  revers,  but  the  method  of  lowering  the  neck  line  shown 
in  the  previous  patterns  could  be  used  here.  The  differences  in  this 
adaptation  are  made  so  as  to  ensure  roominess  in  a  garment 
intended  for  night  wear. 


11 


c 


12 


11.  A  jacket  or  jumper  pattern  for  a  pyjama  suit.  12.  A  blouse  of  jumper  pattern 
with  a  small  shoulder  yoke  and  gathered  front  adapted  from  a  plain  bodice. 
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Fig.  io  shows  the  block  pattern  of  bodice. 

At  A,  lengthen  the  shoulder  line  by  J-inch. 

At  B,  widen  the  bust  measure  by  f-inch  and  deepen  the  armhole 

by  -inch. 

Make  the  jumper  as  long  as  necessary. 

Width  at  bottom  hem  : — 

Front  =  D  E,  J-inch  or  i  inch  wider  than  at  bust  line,  B  C. 
Back  =  D  E,  J-inch  wider  than  at  bust  line,  B  G. 

If  a  jacket  buttoning  down  the  front  is  required,  extend  the 
fronts  as  shown  to  G  H  ;  if  a  jumper,  F  E  forms  the  middle  line  of 
front  (F  E  being  placed  to  a  fold  when  cutting  out,  as  the  dotted 
line  indicates). 


13.  Pattern  for  straight  collar.  14.  Pattern  for  Peter  Pan  collar. 


The  neck  line  may  be  lowered  by  J-inch  all  round,  to  give 
more  ease. 

A  blouse  or  jumper  with  a  small  shoulder  yoke  and  gathered 
front  is  an  ever-popular  garment,  and  the  method  of  obtaining 
this  pattern  from  a  plain  bodice  is  shown  in  Fig.  12. 

Make  a  shoulder  yoke  by  cutting  a  2J  inch  strip  from  front 
shoulder  at  A  B,  and  adding  to  it  a  J-inch  strip  cut  from  back 
shoulder  at  G  D.  A  B  C  D  forms  shoulder  yoke. 

Allow  the  fulness  at  front  shoulder  by  moving  out  horizontally 
2J  inch  (or  more)  from  A  to  E.  Join  E  B.  This  line,  when  gathered, 
will  fit  A  B. 

Move  out  2J  inch  from  F  to  G  for  neck  line. 

If  the  yoke  effect  is  not  desired,  the  section  of  front  above  the 
line  A  B  may  be  added  to  the  back,  the  finished  shoulder  showing 
no  seam,  except  where  the  gathers  are  set  in. 


15 


A 


15.  Knickers  pattern.  16.  French  knickers  pattern. 
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Collars.  In  making  collar  patterns,  the  point  to  observe  is 
that  the  straighter  the  neck  edge  of  the  collar  is,  the  more  will  the 
collar  tend  to  stand  up  round  the  neck  ;  while  the  more  the  neck 
line  of  the  collar  resembles  that  of  the  bodice,  the  flatter  the  collar 
will  lie  on  the  shoulders. 

Fig.  13  shows  a  straight  collar,  and  Fig.  14  a  Peter  Pan 
style.  The  Peter  Pan  collar  is  cut  for  a  round  neck,  but  other  styles 
could  be  planned  in  similar  fashion  to  fit  a  V-shaped  neck  line. 

Knickers  Pattern.  This  is  a  very  easy  pattern  to  draft,  after 
the  necessary  measures  of  length  and  width  have  been  found. 
All  the  lines,  except  the  knee-line,  are  curved,  but  all  are  very 
shallow  curves.  Deep  curves  and  sharp  angles  cause  difficulty  in 
making  up  the  garment. 

Measurements.  Length,  from  back  waist  to  knee,  with  leg  bent. 
Width,  according  to  age,  height,  and  figure. 

For  children  up  to  6  years,  width  =  ij  times  length. 

For  girls  up  to  9  or  10  years,  width  =  1 J  times  length. 

For  girls  over  10  years,  width  =  1 J  times  length. 

For  women,  width  =  f  hip  measure. 

The  proportion  of 
leg  to  seat  is  important 
for  comfort.  It  is  safer 
to  make  the  seat  A  B  a 
little  too  long  than  a 
little  too  short.  In  girls’ 
and  women’s  sizes  the 
length  of  leg  B  D  is 
about  J  of  the  whole 
length,  A  C,  but  for 
children  up  to  6  years, 
J  is  quite  sufficient. 
The  depth  of  the  waist 
curve  from  A  down  to 
E  is  from  J  to  ^  of  the 
whole  length,  and  the 
curve  is  much  flatter  in 
the  front,  E  F,  than  in 
the  back  half  of  the 
pattern. 

Adaptations  of 
Knickers  Patterns. 

French  knickers  may 
be  evolved  very  simply 
(Fig  16).  The  waist 
retains  its  neatly  fitting 
line,  and  may  be  still 
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18.  Sleeve  pattern. — Measurements  required: 
length,  arm-length;  width — armhole  width. 

19.  Sleeve  pattern  cut  to  fit  at  the  wrist, 
so.  Shows  how  to  develop  a  short  puffed  sleeve. 


further  arrowed,  if  necessary  ;  while 
a  skirt-like  efFect  is  obtained  at  or 
above  the  knee. 

Pyjama  trousers  are  equally  easy 
to  cut  from  the  knickers  pattern, 
as  is  shown  by  Fig.  iy. 

Sleeve  Pattern.  A  plain  sleeve 
pattern  that  would  be  gathered  into 
a  band  at  the  wrist  is  shown  in  Fig. 

18. 

The  “  head  of  sleeve,”  that  is,  the  shoulder  portion,  is  1 
narrower  than  the  armhole  width  of  the  wearer,  and  it  is  1 
deeper  than  the  J  width  of  sleeve. 

The  seam  of  this  sleeve  meets  the  seam  of  the  bodice  or  dress, 
so  that  the  back  and  front  portions  of  the  head  are  not  exactly 
alike,  the  under-arm  curve  being  more  hollowed  out  in  front 
from  F  up  to  I.  Similarly,  at  the  wrist,  a  downward  curve  of  1  inch 
at  the  back  allows  for  the  bending  of  the  elbow. 


inch 

inch 
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Adaptations  of  Sleeve  Pattern.  A  pattern  showing  a 
sleeve  cut  to  fit  at  the  wrist  is  shown  in  Fig.  ig.  The  back 
arm  line  is  a  little  longer  than  the  front,  but  when  seaming  up  the 
sleeve  match  A  and  B,  G  and  D  and  form  the  extra  length  at  the 
back,  (A  D),  into  one  or  two  small  pleats  at  the  elbow. 

Fig.  20  shows  how  to  develop  a  short  puffed  sleeve. 

Cut  the  original  sleeve  pattern  to  the  length  required,  and  slit 
it  up  the  middle  line.  Arrange  the  two  halves  as  shown  on  either 
side  of  a  middle  line,  A  B,  expanding  as  much  as  is  desired.  Trace 
round  the  pattern,  and  complete  the  curves.  If  the  lower  edge  is 
not  gathered,  this  type  of  sleeve  forms  a  frill  or  epaulet  at  the 
shoulder  of  a  garment. 

Skirt  Pattern.  The  pattern  of  a  plainly  fitting  skirt  is  shown. 
(Fig.  21.)  For  a  short  skirt,  the  front,  side  and  back  lengths  would 
be  equal  ;  for  a  long  one,  the  distance  of  the  bottom  edge  from 
the  ground  would  have  to  be  measured  carefully  so  as  to  give 
an  even  line. 

A  wider  skirt  could  be  planned  on  the  same  lines,  by  increasing 
the  depth  from  A  to  B,  and  slightly  decreasing  the  width  from 
A  to  G. 

The  line  E  L  suggests  a  good  position  for  a  side  seam,  but  the 
pattern  could  be  divided  with  as  many  sections  as  the  style  chosen 
demands. 

Shaped  Band,  or  Waist  Yoke.  To  obtain  a  flat,  neat  effect 
at  the  waist  of  a  skirt,  knickers,  or  pyjamas,  a  shaped  yoke  is 
frequently  desired,  the  skirt  or  knickers  being  gathered,  pleated 
or  darted  to  fit  the  yoke. 

The  pattern  may  be  developed  as  in  Fig.  22.  The  parallel 
curves  should  be  elliptical  rather  than  circular,  and  this  is 
contrived  by  measuring  J  of  the  waist  measurement  downwards 
from  C  to  find  A  for  the  front,  and  the  same  across  C  D  plus 
2  inches  outwards  and  downwards  in  order  to  find  B  on  the  back 
line.  There  is  little  guidance  for  the  drawing  of  the  lines,  except 
by  judging  the  smoothness  and  continuity  of  the  curves.  It  will 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  middle  front,  A  E,  middle  back,  B  G, 
and  side  lines,  H  F,  each  measure  4  inches  and  must  form  right- 
angles  with  the  waist  and  bottom  curves.  The  pattern  should  be 
fitted  on  the  wearer  before  being  used. 

Fig.  23  shows  how  the  back  and  front  sections  of  the 
yoke  are  worked  out.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  two  by  the  former 
side  line,  H  F,  and  each  portion  used  separately.  A  pointed  front 
yoke  is  popular  for  underwear,  made  by  extending  A  E  down¬ 
wards  to  I  and  curving  smoothly  from  I  to  F.  If  the  yoke  is  cut 
in  this  way  the  garment  itself  would  have  to  be  cut  to  match.  The 
two  sides  of  the  back  yoke  are  not  quite  equal,  as  a  1  inch  wrap 
must  be  added  to  the  left  side  to  hold  buttons  and  close  the  opening. 
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It  will  be  noted  that,  in  working  by  the  method  described 
above,  no  trimmings  are  allowed  on  the  patterns.  Since  the 
measurements  are  taken  direct  from  the  wearer,  the  dimensions 
of  the  pattern  are  those  of  the  completed  garment.  All  hems, 
seams  and  other  allowances  must  therefore  be  added  when  cutting 
out  the  garment  in  material. 

Alterations  on  Bought  Patterns.  Only  fairly  simple  patterns 
have  been  dealt  with,  as  the  more  complicated  ones  are  better 
cut  by  experts  familiar  with  the  little  touches  that  give  style  and 
elegance.  But  practice  in  making  and  fitting  patterns  causes  one 
to  become  quick  at  noting  where  a  ready-made  pattern  is  slightly 
at  fault  for  a  particular  wearer.  A  few  examples  may  be  given  of 
how  such  faults  may  be  judiciously  treated.  Only  slight  alterations 
may  be  made  in  this  way  without  danger  of  throwing  the  whole 
pattern  out  of  proportion.  Generally  speaking,  the  changes  should 
be  made  where  they  will  least  disturb  the  outline  of  the  pattern. 

Reducing  Patterns.  A  dress  or  princess  petticoat  pattern 
may  be  shortened  by  folding  a  tuck  at  or  near  the  waist.  (Fig.  24.) 
Cutting  a  little  away  at  the  bottom  hem  is  apt  to  displace  the  waist 
line,  and  cutting  a  piece  off  the  shoulders  would  obviously  reduce 
the  neck  and  armhole  curves  considerably. 

A  reduction  in  width  may  safely  be  made  at  the  middle  back 
and  front  lines,  but  the  neck  curve  would  probably  require  some 
reshaping. 

Skirt  Pattern.  A  skirt  pattern  may  be  reduced  in  length  at 
the  bottom  edge.  That  will  no  doubt  narrow  the  bottom  width 
a  little,  but  it  will  leave  the  slope  of  the  seams,  and  therefore,  the 
style,  unchanged.  A  reduction  in  width  could  be  made  by  discarding 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  allowance  for  seams  on  each  section  of 
the  skirt,  not  by  making  a  large  alteration  at  any  one  point. 

Sleeve  Pattern.  May  be  shortened  by  making  tucks  above 
and  below  the  elbow  line  (Fig.  25),  and  reshaping  the  arm  lines 
where  necessary.  If  the  sleeve  is  too  wide,  a  tuck  may  be  folded 
down  the  middle.  (Fig.  26.)  The  arm-hole  line  on  the  garment 
itself  will  probably  require  some  reshaping,  since  the  proportion 
between  the  shoulder  curve  and  the  under-arm  curve  has  been 
disturbed. 

Knicker  and  Pyjama  Patterns.  Patterns  of  knickers  or 
pyjama  trousers  may  usually  be  shortened  at  the  knee  or  ankle 
lines,  since  the  seat  is  less  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  being  left  rather 
long  than  by  being  cut  too  short.  If  the  seat  really  requires  shorten¬ 
ing,  fold  a  little  tuck  about  half-way  down  (as  in  the  sleeve  pattern) . 
A  little  piece  cut  away  at  the  waist  would  successfully  shorten  the 
seat,  but  would  at  the  same  time  give  a  wider  waist  line. 

A  tuck  down  the  middle  of  the  pattern  (Fig.  27)  will  remove 
excessive  width  without  affecting  the  outline  of  the  garment. 


24 


24-  A  dress  or  princess  petticoat  pattern  shortened  by  folding  a  tuck  at  or  near  the  waist. 

25.  A  sleeve  pattern  shortened  by  making  tucks,  above  and  below  the  elbow  line. 

26.  Sleeve  reduced  in  width  by  folding  tuck  down  the  middle.  2J.  Pattern  of  knickers 
or  pyjama  trousers  with  excessive  width  removed  by  putting  a  tuck  down  the  middle 

of  pattern. 
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$8,  sg  and  go.  Patterns  for  petticoat,  sleeve  and  knickers  enlarged. 

142 


ji.  Skirt  pattern  enlarged.  32.  Head  of  sleeve  expanded.  33.  Back  of  bodice  expanded. 

143 
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Enlarging  Patterns.  Patterns  should  be  enlarged  at  the 
same  places  as  they  can  be  conveniently  reduced.  The  best  plan 
is  to  slit  up  the  pattern,  and  pin  or  tack  on  an  extra  strip  of  paper 
to  fill  the  gap  required  by  the  alteration,  being  careful  to  reshape 
any  outlines  that  are  spoiled  by  the  addition.  The  following 
diagrams  on  page  142  show  such  alterations  made  on  petticoat, 
sleeve,  and  knicker  patterns. 

Fig.  31  shows  a  similar  alteration  made  on  the  skirt  pattern  in 
order  to  avoid  having  increased  width  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 

If  a  bodice  is  a  little  too  narrow,  the  alteration  may  be  made, 
as  suggested  for  reduction,  at  the  middle  back  and  the  middle 
front,  the  same  precaution  being  taken  with  regard  to  the  proper 
fitting  of  the  neck  line. 

Occasionally  a  wedge  of  paper,  rather  than  a  strip,  may  be 
necessary,  when  the  enlargement  is  required  only  at  some  particular 
point  in  the  pattern. 

Fig.  32  shows  the  head  of  a  sleeve  expanded  because  of  a 
specially  thick  upper  arm,  and  Fig.  33  an  expansion  in  the  back 
of  a  bodice  to  suit  wide  shoulders,  or  a  broad  back.  In  making 
this  last  alteration,  care  would  have  to  be  taken  that  the  front 
shoulder  is  made  to  match  the  back  one  in  length. 
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Collars  have  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  drama 
of  fashion  throughout  the  ages  and  to-day  command  the  attention 
of  dress-designers  of  repute  and  of  makers  of  simple  dresses.  Each 
realises  and  appreciates  the  value  of  the  right  collar.  Each  knows 
the  scope  given  by  their  use  to  the  expression  of  individuality.  A 
collar  is  a  simple  way  of  adding  a  touch  of  brightness  and  colour, 
usually  the  favourite  colour,  which  makes  a  very  becoming  back¬ 
ground  for  the  face. 

The  following  instructions  will  enable  one  to  make  patterns, 
cut  out,  make  up  and  apply  collars. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Materials.  Crepe  de  chenes  and 
satins  are  very  popular  materials  and  can  be  used  on  w'oollen  and 
silk  dresses  with  great  success.  For  dresses  of  lighter  weight,  such 
as  voile  and  ninon,  frilly  collars  of  the  same  material  in  a  self  colour 
make  very  charming  neck  finishes.  If  it  is  desirable  to  give  those 
dresses  a  stiffer  neckline  organdie  and  taffetas  are  very  effective 
and  can  be  obtained  in  very  pleasing  colours  and  designs.  The 
navy  business  dress  can  have  nothing  more  suitable  than  a  collar 
or  even  a  straight  strip,  which  buttons  on,  of  fine  white  pique. 

To  stiffen  a  collar,  yet  retain  its  lightness,  organdie  makes  a 
splendid  interlining  and  never  loses  its  stiffness  when  washed.  The 
other  more  usual  interlining  is  canvas. 

Quilting  on  a  collar  is  very  effective  and  rather  unusual  and 
comes  up  very  beautifully  on  satin,  taffeta  and  silk,  although  it  is 
just  a  few  rows  of  machining.  It  can  be  understood  that  cotton 
wool  as  padding  is  quite  unsuitable  in  this  case,  but  a  layer  of  fine 
flannel  makes  a  splendid  substitute. 

If  a  frill  is  being  added  to  the  edge  of  a  collar,  especially  when 
made  of  organdie,  curling  tongs  will  be  found  very  useful  to  give 
a  goffered  effect.  Heat  the  tongs  and  test  on  a  piece  of  material 
before  applying  to  frill,  then  grip  a  portion  of  the  frill  horizontally 
and  turn  to  right  or  left.  Work  round  frill  in  this  manner. 

The  difficulty  of  making  a  collar  for  an  old  dress  is  in  obtaining 
a  pattern  which  fits  that  particular  neck. 

How  to  Make  Pattern  for  Peter  Pan  Collar.  Require - 
merits  :  Dress,  paper,  pencil,  ruler,  pins,  scissors. 
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Remove  the  old  collar  and,  if  desirable,  alter  the  shape  of  the 
neck  at  this  stage. 

The  feature  of  the  Peter  Pan  collar  is  that  it  lies  very  flat  and, 
therefore,  must  have  its  neck  edge  the  same  shape  as  the  neck 
edge  of  dress.  To  obtain  this,  fold  the  garment  in  half,  pulling  one 
sleeve  inside  the  other,  fitting  shoulder  seams  together  and  making 
a  fold  at  centre-back  and  front.  Insert  a  few  pins  round  neck  edge 
to  keep  garment  in  this  position.  The  right  and  left  sides  of  neck 
should  be  exactly  together.  Spread  paper  on  table  and  pin  centre 
back  fold  of  the  dress  exactly  to  the  edge  of  paper  with  two  pins, 
one  at  the  neck  edge  and  the  other  3  inches  down.  Catch  dress 
at  the  waist  with  the  left  hand  and  lift  into  a  vertical  position,  while 
right  hand  is  smoothing  dress  on  the  paper  just  around  neck  part. 
It  is  very  important  that  this  should  be  done  carefully,  in  order 
to  get  the  exact  shape  of  neck.  Pin  dress  in  position  and,  with  a 
pencil,  mark  on  the  paper  the  line  of  the  neck  and  centre-front 
fold  for  4  inches.  If  the  pattern  of  dress  is  still  available  and  the 
neckline  has  not  been  altered,  the  pattern  can  be  used  to  obtain 
the  neck  line.  Place  the  centre-back  of  pattern  to  the  edge  of 
paper,  then  front  shoulder  to  back  shoulder  and  pencil  round  neck 
and  centre-front  edge. 

Now  remove  pattern  or  dress,  whichever  has  been  used,  and 
you  see  the  neck  curve  and  centre  fold  of  dress  outlined  on  the 
paper.  Measure  from  the  neck  curve  desired  width  of  collar, 
3  inches  to  4  inches, — more  for  a  very  wide  collar,  such  as  a  cape 
collar,  which  varies  from  6  inches  to  8  inches.  Join  points  from 
centre-back  to  centre-front  with  a  curve,  which  is  parallel  to  neck 
tine.  Avoid  a  point  at  the  centre-back  of  outer  edge  by  drawing 
curve  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  paper  for  J-inch.  At  the  front 
edge  of  collar  extend  the  neckline  J-inch  for  a  turning  and  mark  a 
point  J-inch  from  centre-front  edge  along  outer  edge,  then  join  these 
points  with  a  straight  line,  which  now  forms  the  front  edge  of  the 
collar.  Now  you  have  half  of  the  simplest  Peter  Pan  Collar  pattern. 
Before  cutting  out  this  paper  shape,  it  is  advisable  to  mark  the 
centre-back  edge,  as  it  is  very  easy,  later,  to  confuse  it  with  the 
front  edge. 

If  the  separated  edges  of  collar  are  desired  at  the  back  of  dress 
instead  of  the  front,  place  the  centre-front  fold  of  dress  along  edge 
of  paper  and  proceed  as  for  above. 

Variations  of  Peter  Pan  Pattern.  The  outer  edge  need  not 
be  curved  as  above.  It  may  be  scalloped,  pointed  or  shaped  in 
any  other  way. 

Tucked  Collar.  Requirements:  Peter  Pan  pattern,  paper, 
pins,  inch  tape. 

A  very  pretty  collar  is  obtained  by  making  pin  tucks,  commenc¬ 
ing  at  neck  edge  and  continuing  for  §  width  of  collar  towards  the 
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outer  edge.  The  remaining  J  forms  a  frill.  To  obtain  this  pattern, 
take  the  simple  Peter  Pan  shape,  calculate  how  many  pin  tucks 
can  be  made  in  length  of  collar  1  inch  apart  and  multiply  by 
J-inch,  which  is  the  amount  of  material  used  in  each  tuck.  Now 
divide  the  shape  into  three  parts,  as  in  diagram,  mark  edges  which 
originally  touched  with  X  and  O  and  pin  on  to  another  paper, 
spacing  the  centre-back  from  the  edge  of  paper,  and  cut  edges 
sufficiendy  to  allow  extra  material  required  for  tucks.  Draw  in 
new  neckline  and  outer  edge  and  cut  out. 

This  collar  can  only  be  made  of  single  material,  the  outer 
edge  being  finished  with  a  narrow  cross-cut  binding  or  picot- 
edged. 

Flared  Collar.  Requirements:  Peter  Pan  pattern,  paper, 
pencil  and  pins. 


placed,  on  paper. 


A  ninon  or  voile  collar,  being  so  soft,  is  always  better  made 
very  full,  frilled  or  flared.  Take  the  half  Peter  Pan  pattern,  fold 
into  quarters,  cut  along  folds  and  between  to  within  J-inch  of 
neck  edge.  Now  pin  the  centre-back  of  collar  to  the  edge  of  paper 
and  spread  out  pattern  at  the  outer  edge  until  the  centre-front 
edge  comes  exactly  to  the  edge  of  paper,  continuous  with  the 
centre-back  edge,  or  partly  round  if  the  collar  is  desired  not  quite 
so  full.  This  gives  the  flared  effect.  Test  the  neck  measurement 
before  cutting  out.  Now  pencil  new  neck  and  outer  edge. 

Finish  the  outer  edge  of  this  collar  with  a  very  narrow  cross-cut 
binding  or  have  it  picot-edged. 

To  make  a  collar  broader  at  one  side  than  the  other,  fold  the 
paper  and  place  the  centre-back  of  dress  to  the  fold,  mark  neckline 
and  centre-front  fold  and  cut  round  the  neckline  only.  Open  out 
paper  and  draw  each  side  of  the  collar  separately. 
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How  to  Find  Amount  of  Material  Required  for  a  Collar. 
Place  the  centre-back  edge  of  pattern  to  the  edge  of  table  and 
measure  from  there  at  right  angles  to  the  end  of  pattern.  It  is 
usually  \  yard,  but  §  to  f  yard  for  collar  of  a  V-shaped  neck. 

How  to  Cut  Out  Peter  Pan  Collar.  Requirements:  Half  a 
yard  material,  pattern,  pins,  scissors. 

Lift  weft  edge  of  material — opposite  way  to  selvedge — and  fold 
over  sufficiently  to  allow  the  pattern  to  be  placed  on  double 
material.  Fold  perfectly  straight.  Pin  the  centre-back  of  the 
pattern  exactly  to  the  fold,  then  along  edges  and  cut  out.  This 
collar  may  be  made  single  or  double,  the  under  part  being  called 
the  lining,  which  can  be  of  same  material  as  dress,  collar  or  of 
any  other  suitable  material.  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  fine  material 
for  lining.  When  one  is  rather  short  of  material,  the  lining  can 
be  cut  in  two  separate  halves  and  joined.  Be  careful  in  this  case 
to  cut  a  right  and  left  half.  Mark  the  centre-back  with  a  thread. 

How  to  Cut  the  Interlining.  Requirements:  Half  a  yard 
canvas  or  organdie,  pattern  of  collar,  pins,  scissors. 

Interlinings  are  not  at  all  necessary  and  are  optional  in  a  dress 
collar. 

Fold  the  canvas  for  interlining  on  the  cross,  place  centre-back 
to  the  cross-way  fold  and  cut  out,  allowing  no  turnings,  which 
means  the  interlining  is  J-inch  smaller  all  round  than  the  actual 
collar.  Instructions  for  cutting  on  the  cross  are  given  in  another 
section.  A  cross-cut  interlining  gives  a  soft  line  to  the  collar. 

How  to  Fix  the  Interlining.  Requirements:  Collar  lining, 
interlining,  pins,  thread  to  match  lining,  needle. 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  using  an  interlining  is  attach  it  to 
the  lining,  before  making-up  collar.  Lay  the  lining  of  collar  on 
the  table  wrong  side  uppermost.  Place  the  canvas,  which  is  J-inch 
smaller  than  lining,  on  top  and  pin  in  position.  Now  take  a  thread 
to  match  lining  material  and  sew  canvas  to  the  lining  in  the 
following  way.  Hold  the  collar  with  the  neck  edge  to  the  left, 
commence  thread  at  the  front  edge  and  working  towards  other 
front  edge,  insert  needle  parallel  to  worker,  lifting  a  very  small 
amount  of  material  on  the  needle.  This  stitch  should  hardly  be 
seen  on  the  right  side  of  lining.  Now  pass  over  1  inch  and  make 
another  small  stitch  as  before.  Work  in  this  way  towards  the  other 
front  edge,  then  without  changing  position  of  collar,  back  again, 
putting  a  small  stitch  opposite  middle  of  long  sloping  stitch.  Con¬ 
tinue,  row  upon  row,  until  the  canvas  has  been  completely  covered 
with  tacking  stitches. 

How  to  Make-up  Peter  Pan  Collar.  Requirements:  Collar 
and  lining,  pins,  tacking  thread,  needle,  iron,  cup  of  water,  pencil. 

For  the  double  collar,  place  the  two  right  sides  together,  pin, 
tack  and  machine-stitch  J-inch  from  the  edge  all  round,  except 
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the  neck  edge.  Remove  tackings  and  at  corner  make  turnings 
quite  narrow  to  allow  the  point  to  turn  out  very  sharp.  If  the 
outer  edge  is  scalloped  or  pointed,  snip  turning  between  each 
scallop  or  point  just  to  the  machine-stitching,  being  very  careful 
not  to  cut  machining.  Omitting  to  do  this  will  cause  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  finished  collar.  To  press  seam  open,  place  a  pencil 
inside  collar  just  below  seam,  moisten  with  finger  and  press  turnings 
apart  with  hot  iron.  Keep  a  cup  of  water  on  the  ironing-table  and 
dip  in  finger  as  required.  Silk  does  not  require  to  be  moistened. 
Now  turn  the  collar  right  side  out,  fix  seam  exactly  on  the  edge 
with  tacking  and  press  again  on  the  wrong  side  to  give  a  sharp 
and  smart  appearance  to  collar. 

When  the  collar  is  single,  the  outer  edge  must  be  finished  with 
a  cross-cut  binding  or  facing,  which  may  be  of  same  material  as 
dress  or  of  a  suitable  contrasting  colour. 


2.  Half  of  simple  Peter  Pan  collar.  3.  Variations  of  Peter  Pan  pattern .  4.  Tucked 

collar.  5.  Flared  collar. 
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How  to  Apply  Peter  Pan  Collar  to  Dress.  Requirements: 
Collar,  dress,  cross-cut  strip  1  inch  wide,  pins,  tacking  thread,  needle. 

If  the  centre-back  of  collar  and  dress  are  not  marked,  this 
should  be  done  first,  then  lay  collar,  wrong  side  down,  to  the 
right  side  of  dress,  pin  centre-back  points  together  and  fix  front 
edges  in  position.  Now  pin  between,  keeping  the  neck  and  collar 
edges  exactly  together. 

Tack  round,  pin  on  cross-cut  strip  of  material  with  the  right 
sides  together,  allowing  J-inch  to  project  beyond  edge  of  opening, 
if  there  is  one,  if  not,  join  cross- way  strip  into  a  circle,  tack  and 


machine  J-inch  from  edge.  This  cross-cut  piece  of  material  is 
forming  a  facing  to  conceal  the  raw  edges  and  must  be  eased  on  to 
neck  to  avoid  puckering  when  fixed  later  on  to  the  dress.  The 
facing  can  be  cut  from  collar  or  dress  material  if  fine  enough. 
Never  use  a  thick  material.  Remove  tackings  and  tie  machine 
threads.  Press  turnings  open  with  iron  carefully.  Holding  collar 
in  left  hand,  turn  facing  and  dress  downwards,  flattening  seam 
very  carefully  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  dress.  Tack  just  below 
join  to  facilitate  the  fixing  of  loose  edge  of  facing,  then  press  again. 
1’urn  in  the  raw  edge  of  facing,  fix  very  flat  inside  the  dress  and 
hem  or  slip-hem.  Hand-sewing  is  a  much  better  finish  than 
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machine-stitching.  When  all  tackings  are  removed  the  collar  is 
pressed  once  more  on  the  wrong  side. 

How  to  Make  Pattern  for  Stand-up  Collar.  Require¬ 
ments:  Dress,  paper,  pins,  ruler,  scissors. 

If  your  dress  has  had  a  round  neck  and  you  wish  something 
quite  different,  make  neck  V-shaped  and  apply  a  stand-up  collar. 

The  diagram  on  page  153  with  lettered  points  will  prove  very 
helpful  in  the  making  of  this  pattern.  The  neckline  of  the  stand- 
up  collar  is  not  the  neckline  of  dress  as  in  Peter  Pan  shape,  so  a 
new  neckline  is  formed. 

Draw  line  A  B,  any  length,  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  paper. 
Take  the  dress,  pull  one  sleeve  inside  the  other,  fit  one  shoulder  to 
the  other  and  pin  right  and  left  edges  of  neck  together.  Place  the 
centre-back  of  the  dress  exactly  to  the  edge  of  paper  with  the  neck 
point  at  A,  and  pin  with  two  pins  3  inches  apart.  Lift  the  dress 
vertically  from  paper  with  the  left  hand  and  smooth  dress  on  paper 
just  round  neck  part.  Now  pencil  the  shape  of  neck  and  the  centre- 
front  fold  on  the  paper  and  remove  dress.  These  lines  are  indicated 
on  diagram  by  points  A  C  and  C  D.  Place  inch-tape  on  A  and 
measure  distance  to  C.  Swing  inch-tape  towards  line  A  B,  marking 
points  at  intervals  E,  F  and  G  on  A  B,  same  length  as  C  from  A. 
Join  points  G,  F,  E  and  G  with  a  curve.  Measure  this  curve  and 
mark  middle  point  H.  Join  A  H  and  produce  line  f-inch  to  I. 
Bisect  angle  at  H  with  line  H  J,  then  from  I  draw  line  I  K  4 \  inches 
long  and  parallel  to  HJ.  Now  measure  from  line  AH  width  of 
collar,  3!  inches,  which  includes  turnings.  Measure  from  H  along 
curve  3  inches  to  N,  then  join  points  O,  N,  K,  curving  gracefully 
to  point  K  to  form  outer  edge  of  collar.  Mark  middle  point  of 
line  A  H,  L,  and  measure  towards  outer  edge  of  collar,  to  M, 
i-inch.  Join  A,  M  and  I  with  a  curve  for  neckline.  It  is  most 
important  to  have  curve  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  paper  for 
J-inch  at  neck  and  outer  edge,  to  avoid  a  point. 

How  to  Gut  Out  Stand-up  Collar.  Requirements:  Three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  material,  pattern,  pins,  scissors. 

Double  the  material  so  as  to  have  the  selvedge  thread  running 
lengthwise  in  collar,  place  the  centre-back  to  the  fold  and  cut  out. 
Repeat  for  lining,  using  same  material,  if  fine  enough.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  an  interlining.  However,  if  desired,  instructions 
will  be  found  in  section  on  Peter  Pan  Collar,  also  for  fixing  canvas 
to  lining. 

How  to  Make-up  Stand-up  Collar.  Requirements:  Collar 
and  lining,  pins,  tacking  thread,  needle. 

Place  the  right  sides  of  upper  and  under  part  of  collar  together, 
pin  carefully,  tack  and  machine-stitch  J-inch  from  edges,  outer 
and  front  only.  Remove  tackings,  at  point,  make  turnings  very 
narrow  and  press  open  seam.  This  is  done  by  slipping  a  pencil 
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inside  just  below  seam,  moisten  with  finger  and  press.  The  pencil 
acts  as  a  table.  Turn  out  the  right  side  of  collar  and  fix  seam  exactly 
to  the  edge  with  tacking.  Do  not  allow  lining  to  show  from  the 
right  side.  Press  carefully  on  the  wrong  side. 

How  to  Attach  Stand-up  Collar  to  Dress.  Requirements: 
Collar,  dress,  cross-cut  strip  i  inch  wide,  pins,  needle,  tacking 
thread. 

Lay  the  wrong  side  of  collar  to  the  right  side  of  dress,  pin 
centre-back  points  together,  fix  centre-front  edges  in  position,  then 
pin  edges  of  collar  and  dress  together  on  each  side  and  tack.  Apply 
cross-way  strip  of  material  to  neck  edge,  right  sides  together,  com¬ 
mencing  at  centre-front  and  easing  it  on  to  back  neck  curve  to 
avoid  puckering  dress  later.  Join  the  cross-cut  facing  by  folding 
each  end  back  by  centre-line  of  dress,  then  place  ends  together, 
fold  on  fold,  and  run-stitch.  Now  tack  on  facing  and  machine- 
stitch  J-inch  from  neck  edge. 

Remove  tackings,  remember  to  snip  turning  to  machine- 
stitching  at  the  point  of  neck  and  press  open  seam  carefully.  Lift 
collar  with  left  hand  and  turn  dress  and  facing  downwards,  then 
tack  just  below  seam.  Turn  in  the  loose  edge  of  facing  J-inch, 
flatten  on  to  the  inside  of  dress,  pin,  tack  and  hem  or  slip-hem. 
Do  not  make  facing  wider  than  J-inch  when  finished.  Remove 
all  tackings  and  press  collar  once  more  on  the  wrong  side 

Collar  and  Revers.  A  dress  which  has  a  close-fitting  neck¬ 
line  can  be  completely  transformed  by  making  a  collar  and  revers. 
A  shoulder  opening  is  closed  quite  invisibly  by  removing  fastenings 
and  slip-hemming  upper  edge  to  under  part.  However,  if  there 
is  a  centre-front  opening,  just  remove  material  forming  opening 
and  the  dress  is  ready  for  the  revers.  The  neck  edge  from  shoulder 
to  opening  edge  should  have  quite  a  decided  slope. 

How  to  Cut  Facing  for  Revers.  Requirements:  Half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  material  for  facing  and  collar. 

The  facing  for  the  revers  can  be  made  of  collar  or  dress  material. 
Cut  a  rectangular  piece  of  material,  in  length,  selvedge  way, 
measurement  from  shoulder  to  end  of  opening  plus  3  inches,  and 
in  width,  measurement  between  middle  points  of  each  shoulder. 

How  to  Apply  Facing  to  Dress.  The  facing  when  finished 
can  be  turned  and  stitched  on  the  right  side  of  dress  or  to  the 
wrong  side  and  stitched  down  or  remain  quite  apart.  If  not  to 
be  fixed  to  the  inside  of  dress,  make  a  narrow  hem  on  the  two 
selvedge  way  edges  and  across  one  weft  edge.  Fold  the  selvedge 
sides  together  and  press  fold  along  centre.  Lay  the  dress  on  table 
wrong  side  out,  and  slip  a  piece  of  cardboard  inside  to  separate 
back  from  front.  Now  slip  the  facing  inside,  right  sides  together, 
and  pin  the  edges  of  opening  exactly  along  the  centre  fold. 
See  that  the  facing  is  quite  up  to  shoulder  seam  on  each  side. 
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Tack  and  machine-stitch  J-inch  from  opening  edges,  except  at 
end  of  opening,  where  the  machining  must  be  as  near  edge  as 
possible  to  allow  the  facing  to  turn  over  neatly  to  the  wrong  side. 
If  the  collar  does  not  come  to  edge  of  opening,  machine-stitch  part 
of  neck  edge  also,  as  in  diagram.  Remove  tackings  and  cut  facing 
exactly  by  dress  opening.  Press  open  the  seam  and  turn  facing  to 
the  inside,  fixing  the  seam  exactly  to  the  edge  with  tacking.  Inside, 
cut  shoulder  part  parallel  to  shoulder  seam,  turn  in  raw  edge  and 
hem  on  to  the  seam.  Now  cut  facing  to  the  slope  of  neckline.  If 
you  wish  the  facing  on  the  right  side  when  finished,  place  right 
side  to  wrong  side  of  dress  and  proceed  as  for  above. 
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How  to  Make  the  Straight  Collar  Pattern.  Require¬ 
ments:  Paper,  dress,  ruler,  pencil. 

Measure  the  neck  of  dress  from  centre-back  to  centre-front  and 
add  J-inch  for  turning.  This  is  the  half  size  of  collar.  On  paper, 
measure  from  edge  along  edge  half  size  of  collar,  from  there  at 
right  angles  2j  inches  and  3I  inches  at  the  opposite  side,  which 
forms  the  centre-back  of  collar.  Curve  from  one  point  to  the 
other,  as  in  diagram,  for  neck  curve. 

How  to  Cut  Out  Straight  Collar.  Requirements:  Five- 
eighths  yard  of  a  material,  pattern,  pins,  scissors. 

There  should  be  four  plies  of  material  and  two  folds  when 
cutting  out  this  collar,  and  the  selvedge  thread  runs  lengthwise. 
Fold  the  selvedge  of  the  material  over  width  of  collar,  then  fold 
the  opposite  way,  sufficiently  to  allow  collar  pattern  to  be  placed 
on  four  plies  of  material.  Place  the  centre-back  to  the  shorter  fold 
and  outer  edge  exactly  along  other  folds,  pin  in  position  and  cut 
out. 

How  to  Make-up  Straight  Collar.  Once  again,  if  desired, 
an  interlining  can  be  inserted.  Instructions  are  given  in  Peter  Pan 
Collar  section.  Now  fold  the  collar  with  the  wrong  sides  out  and 
machine-stitch  the  ends.  Turn  out  and  tack  ends  and  outer  edge, 
also  half-way  between  outer  and  neck  edge.  This  simplifies  the 
attaching  of  collar  to  dress.  Press  the  collar  on  the  wrong  side. 

How  to  Attach  the  Straight  Collar  to  Dress,  Require¬ 
ments:  Collar,  dress,  pins,  tacking  thread,  needle. 

Working  with  the  right  side  of  dress  out,  pin  the  right  side  of 
upper  part  of  collar  only  to  the  wrong  side  of  dress,  centre-back 
points  together  and  edges  exactly  even.  Now  pin  ends  of  collar  in 
position  and  between  back  and  front  on  each  side.  Tack  and 
machine  J-inch  from  edge.  Be  careful  to  keep  lining  quite  apart. 
Remove  tackings,  tie  machining  threads  and  press  turnings  into 
collar.  Lay  dress  on  table  with  collar  nearest  worker.  Lift  collar 
in  left  hand,  lining  on  top,  and  turn  in  loose  edge  until  fold  lies 
just  above  machine-stitching.  Pin  carefully  and  tack,  then  hem 
edge  on  to  the  turnings,  not  allowing  a  single  stitch  to  be  seen  on 
the  right  side.  Remove  tackings  and  press  once  again. 

When  the  ends  of  this  collar  are  to  be  continuous  with  edge  of 
opening,  pin  collar  on  to  the  neck  edge  before  machine-stitching 
ends,  put  on  dress,  allow  revers  to  fall  into  natural  position  and 
cut  ends  of  collar  to  suit  slope  of  revers. 

How  to  Make  a  Detachable  Collar.  Requirements :  Strip 
of  selvedge  or  cross- way  material  ij  inches  wide,  collar,  pins, 
tacking  thread,  needle. 

To  make  a  detachable  collar  for  washing  purposes,  make-up 
collar,  whether  Peter  Pan  or  stand-up — instructions  are  given  in 
a  previous  section — then  apply  a  cross-way  or  straight  strip  to 
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the  neck  edge  as  follows  :  Place  right  sides  of  collar  and  strip 
together,  leaving  J-inch  projecting  at  each  end.  Tack  and  machine- 
stitch  J-inch  from  edge.  Press  up  piece  of  material,  fold  in  raw 
edge,  also  ends,  fix  folded  edge  just  above  machining  and  hem  or 
machine-stitch  in  position.  This  now  forms  the  stand  of  collar, 
which  is  tacked  to  the  inside  of  neck  edge.  Finish  the  neck  of  dress 
with  a  cross-cut  facing,  before  attaching  collar. 


neck  To  BE 

'  MACHINE-STITCHCD 
HERE  WHEN 
COLLAR  ISSMOrtER 
THAN  neck 


I  MACHINE  'STlTCMINC, 
AT  END  Of  OP£N«NQ 


FAC  INC* 
AT  OPENING  E  £X,t 


12.  How  to  apply  facing  to  dress. 

13.  How  to  make  straight  collar  pat¬ 
tern.  14.  Variations  of  straight  collar 
pattern. 
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collar  with  points 0 

ENDS 


COLLAR  COC,E  CONTINUOUS 
WITH  REVER  EOqt 


Altering  a  Collar  Pattern.  Always  make  lengthening  and 
shortening  alterations  at  centre-back  of  collar  and  width  alterations 
at  the  outer  edge. 

Cross-Cut  Material.  Cross-cut  material  plays  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  making-up  of  any  garment.  It  is  used  for 
bindings  and  facings,  especially  if  the  edge  is  curved,  and  sometimes 
for  certain  parts  of  dresses.  Under  no  consideration  should  a 
straight-way  strip  of  material  be  fixed  on  a  curved  edge.  It  will 
never  lie  flat  and  always  look  untidy.  The  special  property  of 
cross-cut  material  is  its  elasticity,  which  allows  it  to  stretch  or 
contract  and  therefore  take  the  shape  of  any  curved  edge.  Each 
step  in  this  process  is  worth  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy  and 
will  repay  the  worker  tenfold  for  the  time  given  to  it. 

How  to  Find  the  Cross  of  Material.  If  possible,  when 
finding  the  cross,  work  with  a  selvedge  or  straight  edge.  Fold  this 
straight  edge  over  until  the  selvedge  threads  are  running  parallel 
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to  the  weft  threads.  A  right  angle  is  formed  at  the  turn  of  the 
material.  If  there  is  no  right  angle  the  material  is  not  folded  on 
the  cross,  but  on  the  bias,  which  never  makes  a  satisfactory  facing 
or  binding.  Insert  a  few  pins  along  the  fold  to  keep  it  in  position, 
then  with  a  pencil  and  ruler  measure  strips  the  desired  width. 
This  calls  for  great  accuracy.  See  that  the  short  edge  of  ruler  is 
parallel  to  the  fold  when  measuring.  If  a  cross-way  strip  of  material 
is  equal  in  width  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  very  much  easier 
applied  to  an  edge  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  later  on. 
Draw  a  line  through  points  and  cut  carefully  along  line.  Many 
pieces  can  be  cut  off  in  this  way. 

How  to  Make  a  Join.  There  are  three  points  to  observe 
before  joining  two  cross- way  pieces  of  material.  Firstly,  the  short 
ends  must  be  exactly  by  a  thread  of  material,  preferably  a  selvedge 
thread  ;  secondly,  they  must  be  equal  in  length  ;  and  thirdly, 
slope  in  the  same  direction  when  placed  on  the  table  with  the 
two  right  or  wrong  sides  uppermost.  Now  pick  out  the  ends  which 
are  straight  by  a  thread  and  the  sharper  points  of  these  ends,  as 
marked  in  diagram.  Hold  one  strip  with  the  short  end  parallel  to 
the  floor  and  right  side  to  worker.  The  sharper  point  may  be 
pointing  to  right  or  left.  Take  the  other  piece  and  place  it  against 
the  first  piece,  right  sides  together  and  the  sharper  point  facing 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  short  ends  must  be  even  and  the 
sharp  points  projecting  at  each  side,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  proper  join.  The  run-stitching  or  machining  must  be 
done  in  a  particular  place.  Pick  out  on  your  material  the  points 
marked  *  in  diagram  and  sew  exactly  from  one  to  the  other.  If 
the  sewing  is  done  above  or  below  these  points,  the  edges  of  each 
strip  are  not  even  with  the  other  and  require  to  be  levelled,  which 
means  narrowing  the  binding.  Separate  turnings  and  cut-off 
points  which  project.  The  cross-cut  strip  of  material  is  now  ready 
for  use. 

Facings.  Facings  are  used  on  an  edge  where  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  hem  and  are  seen  only  on  the  right  or  wrong  side.  When 
stitched  down  on  the  right  side,  they  are  usually  made  of  contrasting 
material  to  add  a  decoration  to  the  garment. 

How  to  Make  Cross-Cut  Facing.  The  cross-cut  facing  can 
only  be  used  when  a  narrow  facing  is  required.  If  finished  width 
of  facing  is  J-inch,  cut  cross- way  strip  1  inch  wide,  that  is  width 
plus  turnings.  Place  the  right  sides  of  cross-cut  material  and 
garment  together,  edges  exactly  even,  tack  and  machine-stitch 
J-inch  from  edge.  Press  open  seam  and  turn  facing  right  over  to 
the  wrong  side,  fixing  the  seam  exactly  on  the  edge  with  tacking. 
Do  not  omit  to  do  this  tacking,  as  it  is  most  important  to  have  the 
seam  exactly  on  the  edge.  Now  make  a  fold  on  raw  edge,  tack  flat 
on  to  garment  and  hem  or  machine-stitch.  The  edge  of  garment 
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may  have  a  row  of  stitching  also.  This  type  of  facing  is  usually 
found  where  collars  and  cuffs  are  attached  to  a  garment,  as  a 
means  of  concealing  the  raw  edges,  also  round  neck  and  armholes 
of  a  child’s  petticoat,  before  whipping  on  lace. 

How  to  Make  a  Shaped  Facing.  When  a  facing  is  very 
broad,  it  must  have  one  edge  the  same  shape  as  edge  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Mark  the  outline  of  edge  on  paper  and  measure  from 
there  desired  width.  The  instructions  given  for  making  Peter  Pan 
Collar  pattern  will  help  greatly  with  this.  Place  the  pattern  on 
material,  being  very  careful  to  have  the  selvedge  threads  running 
in  such  a  way  that,  when  facing  is  attached  to  garment,  they  will 
correspond  with  selvedge  threads  of  garment.  Place  right  side  of 
facing  to  wrong  side  of  garment  stitch  and  turn  to  right  side.  This 
facing  is  used  on  necks  and  sleeve  edges  of  blouses  and  pyjamas 
as  a  decoration  and  on  armholes  of  shirts  as  a  strengthening. 

How  to  Make  a  False  Hem.  It  is  often  found  necessary  to 
lengthen  garments  or  curtains  by  letting  down  the  original  hem 
to  its  full  extent.  The  raw  edge  is  then  finished  with  a  false  hem. 
Cut  false  piece  length  required  and  2  inches  to  4  inches  wide.  If 
possible,  the  selvedge  threads,  when  false  piece  is  stitched  on, 
should  be  running  in  the  same  direction  as  selvedge  threads  in 
garment,  that  is  the  selvedge  threads  should  go  width-way  of  a 
false  hem  for  dress.  Place  the  right  sides  together,  edges  even, 
tack  and  machine  J-inch  from  edge.  Make  quite  a  large  stitch  on 
machine  and  tension,  loose,  to  avoid  puckering.  Press  seam  open 
and  fold  false  hem  to  the  wrong  side,  having  the  join  J-inch  from 
lower  edge  of  garment  on  the  inside.  The  raw  edge  of  dress  turning 
comes  to  the  lower  edge  fold  in  the  inside  of  hem.  Tack  here,  turn 
in  the  other  raw  edge  of  false  hem  J-inch,  fix  on  to  garment  and 
slip-hem.  Remove  tackings  and  press  on  the  wrong  side. 


HOW  TO  USE  YOUR 
SEWING  MACHINE 

A.  H.  TUGWELL 


TThE  rollicking  old  Music  Hall  song  assures  us  that  “All  the 
nice  girls  love  a  Sailor,”  while  others  make  similar  claims  regarding 
the  attractions  of  the  Soldier.  But  however  that  may  be,  we  are 
quite  sure  that  every  busy  woman  loves  the  Sewing  Machine — the 
all-too  busy  mother  because  it  makes  possible  what  might  otherwise 
prove  an  overwhelming  task  ;  the  thrifty  and  those  with  small 
means,  because  it  cuts  down  the  cost  of  providing  clothes  of  good 
material,  instead  of  having  to  fall  back  on  cheap  and  unsatisfactory 
(even  if  sometimes  attractive)  ready-made  garments. 

The  Joy  of  Making  Things.  But  the  attraction  of  the  modern 
Sewing  Machine,  especially  now  that  it  can  be  driven  by  a  miniature 
electric  motor  just  “  plugged  in  ”  to  any  ordinary  lighting  point, 
does  not  end  with  those  who  have  perforce  to  study  economy. 
The  joy  of  “  making  things,”  of  being  able  to  choose  some  charming 
piece  of  material,  to  ponder  over  the  fashion  papers,  choose  the 
right  pattern  and  then  go  home  and  “  make  it  yourself”  is  only 
fully  understood  by  those  who  have  experienced  it,  and  it  is  only 
possible  for  most  of  us  with  the  help  of  the  Sewing  Machine. 

Then  again,  for  those  who  like  to  turn  sometimes  from  the 
making  of  clothing  necessities  to  the  lighter  side  of  Needlecraft, 
such  as  fancy  stitching  and  embroidery,  the  Sewing  Machine  offers 
possibilities  which  are  known,  or  at  least  practised,  by  but  few 
in  this  country,  although  developed  to  the  production  of  marvellous 
embroideries  in  several  other  countries  famous  for  that  class  of  work. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  to-day  that  every  household  possesses 
a  Sewing  Machine  of  some  sort,  and  whatever  may  be  urged  in 
criticism  of  modern  woman  and  her  lack  of  domesticity  (which  is 
probably  exaggerated),  her  interest  in  Needlecraft  and  love  of 
making  and  wearing  pretty  things  remains  constant. 

More  and  Better  Sewing.  We  want  these  pages  on  the 
Sewing  Machine  to  be  really  helpful.  In  the  first  place  we  would 
like  to  encourage  those  who  have  never  seriously  taken  up  and 
enjoyed  machining  and  “  making  things  ”  to  begin  doing  so 
without  further  loss  of  valuable  time  ;  and  those  who  are  already 
machine  users  we  wish  to  help  to  turn  out  better  work. 

It  may  with  some  truth  be  said  that  the  Sewing  Machine  is  too 
easy  ;  practically  no  special  instruction  or  studied  application  is 
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necessary  to  produce  results  of  a  kind ,  and  those  who  look  upon  a 
Sewing  Machine  merely  as  something  with  which  to  fasten  two 
pieces  of  material  together,  are  satisfied  with  their  own  skill,  or 
lack  of  it,  when  they  can  manage  to  thread  up  the  machine  and 
do  a  more  or  less  straight  line  of  stitching. 

Fuller  Use  of  Machine  and  Attachments.  To  treat  the 
Sewing  Machine  in  this  fashion  is  about  on  a  par  with  limiting 
execution  on  the  piano  to  a  one-finger  performance  of  “  Home 
Sweet  Home.”  There  is,  in  short,  a  great  deal  more  of  service  and 
pleasure  to  be  extracted  from  the  dear  familiar  Sewing  Machine 
than  half  our  readers  imagine,  and  it  is  regrettably  true  that  few 
women  devote  just  that  little  application  and  practice  that  is 
necessary  to  acquire  skill  in  using  those  fascinating  attachments 
supplied  with  most  Sewing  Machines  for  such  indispensable  processes 
as  Hemming,  Binding,  Ruffling,  Tucking,  Quilting,  Linen  Darning 
and  other  fascinating  flights  of  the  craft. 

A  Woman’s  Difficulty.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  average 
woman  amongst  us  is  not  mechanically  minded  that  she  shudders 
and  quickly  shuts  up  the  box  of  gadgets,  as  she  calls  them,  and 
puts  them  back  in  the  machine  drawer,  with  the  rather  lame 
comment  that  “  she  cannot  understand  those  things  ” — the  fact 
really  being  that  she  has  not  really  tried  to  understand  them  or 
given  them  a  fair  chance.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  say,  “  well, 
these  attachments  must  be  good,  or  they  would  not  continue  to 
make  them  and,  if  others  can  use  them,  so  can  I,  if  I  practise  a 
little.” 

As  we  were  ourselves  at  one  time  a  little  sceptical  about  the 
utility  of  sewing  machine  attachments,  perhaps  it  is  worth  relating 
the  little  incident  that  brought  about  our  conversion,  in  the 
first  place,  to  that  very  useful  little  attachment,  the  Hemming  Foot, 
with  which  our  first  half-hearted  efforts  were  not  very  successful. 
It  just  happened  in  this  way  that,  visiting  an  exhibition,  we  stopped 
to  watch  some  girls  making  gentlemen’s  ties  by  machine.  They 
were  putting  a  very  neat,  narrow  hem  round  the  ends,  at  great 
speed.  They  were  using  one  of  those  hemming  attachments  which 
so  many  of  us  say  we  cannot  manage  ;  not  only  that,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  joking  and  talking  to  each  other  at  the  same  time 
and  paying  but  easy,  light-hearted  attention  to  the  work  in  hand. 
After  that  little  object  lesson,  we  felt  bound  to  admit  that  if  young 
girls  could  hem  under  such  circumstances  with  so  little  effort,  it 
was  a  great  pity  ordinary  machine  users  did  not  take  more  interest 
in  the  Hemmer  and  other  attachments  to  which  we  have  referred. 

A  Higher  Standard  of  Machine  Sewing.  Like  everything 
else  worth  doing  at  all,  machine  sewing  is  worth  doing  well,  and  in 
the  remainder  of  this  article  we  shall  assume  and  write  on  the 
assumption,  that  those  who  have  followed  us  so  far,  are  desirous 
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of  turning  out  good  work  that  will  hear  the  closest  examination^ 
rivalling  anything  that  can  be  done  in  slow  time  by  hand.  W> 
shall  endeavour  to  anticipate  difficulties  that  may  occur  and  point 
the  way  to  perfection  of  machine  stitching.  To  this  end  we  shall 
divide  what  we  have  to  say  into  sections  under  separate  headings 
for  ready  reference. 

When  Perplexed.  Before  proceeding,  however,  this  first  piece 
of  advice  must  be  given,  that  whenever  in  perplexity  about  your 
machining  and  you  cannot  find  a  solution  in  these  pages  or  the 
Instruction  Book  supplied  with  the  machine,  do  not  hesitate  to 
go  and  explain  your  difficulty  at  the  local  sewing  machine  shop, 
where  you  should  find  some  one  able  and  pleased  to  help  ;  it  is 
in  their  interest  to  assist  customers  to  get  the  best  possible  results 
from  their  machines. 

Choice  of  a  Machine.  Many  people  are  strangely  conservative 
when  it  comes  to  buying  a  sewing  machine  and  “  what  was  good 
enough  for  mother  is  good  enough  for  me  ”  seems  often  to  be 
the  guiding  principle  and  because  “  it  was  my  mother’s  ”  is  often 
the  excuse  for  putting  up  with  some  old  machine  which  has  done 
perhaps  30,  40,  50  or  more  years  of  good  stitching  service,  but  is 
now  uncertain  in  temper,  old-fashioned  in  appearance  and 
deserving  to  be  pensioned  off,  in  other  words  exchanged  for  one 
of  the  modern  easy,  quiet-running  machines  on  up-to-date  cabinet 
work  which  no  longer  detracts  from,  but  rather  adds  to,  the 
appearance  of  the  living-room  of  to-day. 

Cheap  and  Second-hand  Machines.  If  one  is  buying  some¬ 
thing  costing  a  few  pence  or  even  a  few  shillings,  it  does  not  much 
ma  tter  if  a  mistake  is  made,  or  if  one  finds  that,  in  buying  something 
cheap,  one  has  been  deceived.  But  in  buying  a  Sewing  Machine 
one  should  look  forward  to  its  giving  many  years,  perhaps  a  life¬ 
time,  of  pleasure  and  service.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  but  the  best  that  one’s  means  will 
allow. 

Cheap  machinery  does  not  recommend  itself  to  any  thoughtful 
person  of  experience,  and  in  view  of  the  easy  ways  there  are  of 
acquiring  and  paying  for  Sewing  Machines  of  known  reputation, 
it  is  unwise  to  try  to  save  a  few  shillings,  or  even  pounds,  by  the 
risky  purchase  of  cheap,  imitation  or  reconditioned  machines  from 
those  who  cannot  guarantee  good  service. 

Different  Types  Compared,  Some  people,  strange  to  say, 
still  vote  for  the  Hand  Machine,  often  for  the  same  reason,  just 
referred  to,  because  it  was  what  a  mother  or  grandmother  had, 
and  want  of  familiarity  with  the  use  of  the  Treadle  Machine  makes 
the  new  purchaser  shy  of  learning.  We  can  assure  all  those  in 
doubt,  that  once  having  mastered  any  first  little  difficulty  in 
treadling,  they  will  never  want  to  go  back  to  a  Eland  Machine, 
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Nevertheless,  the  Hand  Machine  has  its  advantages  where  rooms 
are  small  and  accommodation  for  a  Treadle  Machine  is  lacking, 
and  there  is,  of  course,  the  question  of  cost  to  consider.  The  latest 
Portable  Electric  Sewing  Machines  take  no  more  storage  room 
than  a  Hand  Machine. 

Treadle  Machines.  The  advantages  of  a  Treadle  Machine 
over  a  Hand  Machine  are  many  :  it  is  much  quicker  ;  both  hands 
are  left  free  to  manipulate  the  work,  so  that  the  stitching  produced 
is  straighter  and  the  work  turned  out  consequently  presents  a 
better  appearance.  For  this  same  reason  the  attachments  are 
easier  to  use  with  a  Treadle  Machine,  which  will  also  enable  one 
to  do  almost  invisible  darning  on  table  linen,  and  even  produce 
astonishing  embroidery,  if  one’s  fancy  turns  in  that  direction  and 
a  little  time  and  patience  can  be  given  to  practise. 

The  same  machine  “  heads  ”  can  be  purchased  on  various 
types  of  tables,  from  the  unpretentious  one-drawer  table,  as  seen 
in  dressmakers’  workrooms,  to  the  rather  more  expensive  five- 
drawer  cabinet  tables  and  enclosed  cabinets,  in  which  the  machine 
disappears  from  sight  when  not  in  use,  leaving  visible  only  a 
cabinet  worthy  of  its  surroundings. 

Electric  Models.  Last,  but  best  of  all,  we  come  to  the 
Electric  Sewing  Machine,  and  all  we  have  said  in  favour  of  a 
Treadle  Machine  can  be  urged  for  its  modern  electric  rival,  with 
this  big  added  advantage  that  the  little  electric  motor  attached , 
no  bigger  than  one’s  fist,  does  all  the  work.  With  both  hands 
free  to  handle  the  work,  all  that  the  needlewoman  has  to  do  is 
to  apply  slight  pressure,  by  foot  or  knee,  to  the  control,  in  order 
to  start  or  stop,  increase  or  reduce  the  speed. 

Certainly  before  purchasing  a  new  machine  of  any  description, 
a  few  minutes  trial  should  be  given  to  sampling  the  electric  variety. 
It  is  often  said  that  this  is  the  Electric  Age  ;  in  this  country  we 
may  have  been  a  little  slower  than  elsewhere  in  bringing  it  into 
our  homes  to  lighten  the  household  tasks,  but  with  the  better 
organising  of  electric  current  supplies,  electric  labour-saving 
appliances  are  finding  their  way  into  town  and  country  houses 
alike,  and  the  Electric  Sewing  Machine  is  now  establishing  itself 
in  the  affections  of  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  yearly. 

One  final  word,  in  anticipation  of  questions  almost  invariably 
raised.  The  electric  machine  can  be  plugged  in  to  any  ordinary 
wall  plug  or  lighting  point  and  adds  next  to  nothing  to  the 
electricity  bill,  as  it  consumes  only  the  same  current  as  a  small 
electric  light  blub. 

Sewing  in  Dark  Rooms.  The  “  Singerlight  ”  is  an  ingenious 
little  electric  light  fixed  to  the  arm  of  the  Sewing  Machine  in  such 
a  way  as  to  throw  a  pleasant  light  just  on  the  right  part  of  the 
work  being  sewn.  It  is  a  boon  every  user  of  the  Sewing  Machine 
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will  appreciate,  as  it  enables  work  to  be  done  in  any  part  of  the 
room  without  reference  to  the  general  lighting. 

In  the  case  of  both  Treadle  and  Electric  Machines,  they  are 
ready  to  hand  at  a  moment’s  notice  for  large  or  small  tasks,  on  their 
own  special  table,  without  interfering  with  other  occupations  perhaps 
progressing  in  the  room  at  the  same  time. 

The  Name  on  Machine.  We  have  said  nothing  yet  as  to  the 
make  of  Sewing  Machine  to  choose,  but  assuming  that  our  readers 
have  a  preference  for  the  “  home-grown  ”  article,  the  choice  is 
so  limited  that  it  is  difficult  to  go  far  wrong. 

Treadle  Machine  Hints.  Elaving  written  rather  strongly  in 
favour  of  Treadle  Sewing  Machines  (if  an  Electric  is  out  of  the 
question)  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  few  words  of  advice 
to  any  who  perchance  may  find  themselves  converted  for  the  first 
time  to  the  use  of  a  Treadle. 

Practice.  It  is  essential  that  treadle  practice  precede  actual 
sewing  on  the  machine  because,  easy  as  it  is,  it  involves  a  slightly 
unusual  movement  of  the  foot  which  just  needs  a  little  practice  to 
become  “  second  nature  ” — it  is  often  remarked  how  quickly  a 
child,  say,  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  will  take  to  a  Treadle 
Machine,  and  become  expert. 

And  here,  also,  it  is  opportune  to  “  nail  to  the  counter  ”  the 
old-fashioned  idea  that  it  was  heavy  work  treadling  a  Sewing 
Machine  or  in  any  way  detrimental  to  health.  This  fad  was  always 
highly  exaggerated,  and  in  any  case  modern  Treadles  are  so 
improved  and  light  running,  with  ball  bearings,  that  they  almost 
work  themselves. 

A  Comfortable  Chair.  The  first  essential  to  enjoyment  in 
using  a  Treadle  Machine  is  to  use  a  comfortable  chair  of  the  right 
height — just  high  enough  to  allow  the  feet  to  be  placed  comfortably 
and  naturally  upon  the  treadle  when  sitting  squarely  in  front  of 
the  machine,  directly  in  line  with  the  needle. 

Position  of  Feet.  It  is  perhaps  unwise  to  lay  down  any  hard 
and  fast  rule,  as  operators  differ  slightly  on  this  point,  just  as  some 
people  are  left  or  right  handed,  but  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
the  most  effective,  as  well  as  the  most  comfortable  position  for 
treadling,  is  with  the  ball  of  the  left  foot  upon  the  upper  left  corner 
of  the  treadle  and  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  on  the  lower  right 
corner.  In  this  position  treadling  requires  scarcely  any  effort. 

To  Obtain  Good  Control.  When  proper  control  of  the 
Treadle  has  been  acquired,  the  belt  should  be  placed  on  the 
balance  wheel  and  practice  continued  until  the  operator  can  start 
the  machine  and  keep  it  going  with  ease.  It  is  advisable  to  give  the 
balance  wheel  a  start  with  the  right  hand,  at  the  same  time  that 
pressure  is  applied  to  treadle. 

The  balance  wheel  must  turn  in  the  direction  which  will  enable 
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the  feed  to  carry  the  material  backwards  away  from  the  needle 
with  each  succeeding  stitch.  On  nearly  all  family  Sewing  Machines 
of  the  lock-stitch  type  the  balance  wheel  turns  towards  the  operator. 

A  Precautionary  Measure.  During  treadle  practice,  and  in 
fact  at  all  times  when  a  Sewing  Machine  is  run  without  a  piece  of 
material  in  position  for  sewing,  the  needle  should  be  unthreaded, 
and  the  presser  foot  raised,  so  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  feed. 

Practising  Straight  Stitching.  Many  beginners,  we  know 
from  experience,  will  be  impatient  and  eager  at  once  to  be 
“  making  something,”  and  will  be  tempted  to  miss  the  treadle 
practice  mentioned  above.  In  the  same  manner,  they  may  perhaps 
want  to  ignore  our  insistence  on  the  desirability  of  straight  stitching 
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practice  before  starting  serious  work.  This  should  be  done  with 
paper,  and  without  thread  in  the  machine,  until  the  operator  can 
follow  a  line  with  ease,  as  crooked  sewing  ruins  the  appearance  of 
a  garment  or  other  piece  of  work. 

Having  procured  a  few  sheets  of  paper  about  six  by  nine  inches, 
fold  same  several  times  lengthways,  or  rule  lines  with  a  pencil 
about  half  an  inch  apart,  and  then  practise  following  these 
lines  with  stitching  (without  thread)  until  perfect  results  are 
obtained. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  practise  turning  corners.  Begin  by 
stitching  along  one  edge,  keeping  the  edge  of  the  paper  even  with 
the  right-hand  edge  of  the  presser  foot.  When  near  the  corner, 
stop  the  machine  with  the  needle  in  the  paper,  raise  the  presser 
bai  and  turn  the  paper  ready  to  stitch  along  the  next  side.  Follow 
the  four  sides  of  the  paper  and  then  use  the  first  line  of  stitching 
as  a  guide,  making  a  nest  of  squares  as  shown. 
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2.  Practice  on  paper. 
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This  gives  excellent  practice  in  turning  corners,  as  well  as  in 
making  a  straight  line  of  stitching  by  using  the  edge  of  the  presser 
foot  as  a  guide. 

By  following  the  above  suggestions,  the  beginner  will  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  speed  and  control  of  the  machine,  enabling  her  to 
proceed  with  actual  stitching  and  give  a  professional  finish  to 
her  work. 

Perfection  of  Stitch,  and  How  to  Obtain  It.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  book  sent  out  with  every  new  Sewing  Machine  has,  of  course, 
been  carefully  compiled  by  the  makers  as  the  result  of  years  of 
experience,  and  if  we  read  and  followed  it  closely  none  of  us 
would  go  far  wrong,  or  have  any  trouble  with  our  Sewing 
Machine. 


5.  Different  parts  of  sewing  machine. 

Modern  Singer  machines,  for  example,  are  made  to  such 
accurate,  minute  gauging,  ensuring  that  spare  parts  purchased 
are  interchangeable  for  use  in  machines  made  in  their  different 
factories,  that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question  for  fault  to  lie  with 
the  machine. 

When  difficulty  occurs,  it  is  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred 
a  mistake  to  blame  the  machine  and  safer  to  consider  just  what 
it  is  one  has  done  wrong  oneself.  In  short,  when  in  difficulty  do 
not  blame  the  machine,  but  study  the  instruction  book  again,  and 
failing  that,  keep  cool  and  take  your  problem  to  the  local  Singer 
shop. 

First  Things  First  and  Attention  to  Detail.  Nevertheless, 
we  can  here  help  our  readers  to  arrive  at  a  higher  standard  of  work 
perhaps  than  they  have  hitherto  produced.  We  all  know  how 
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carefully  a  child  has  to  be  shown  the  first  stages  of  hand-sewing  ; 
just  how  to  thread  a  needle,  how  to  hold  the  work,  wear  a  thimble 
and  exactly  how  to  make  a  correct  stitch.  The  size  of  needle, 
appropriate  thread,  its  thickness  and  suitability  of  the  fabric  to  be 
sewn  are  all  considered,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
length  of  stitch.  Few  could  say  just  how  many  hours  they  spent 
at  school  just  acquiring  these  elementary  steps  in  hand-sewing. 
The  results  when  the  worker  loves  needlecraft  are  often  very 
charming,  but  the  process  is  always  painfully  slow  and  to  many 
sufficiently  tedious  to  stifle  effectually  any  likelihood  of  their 
becoming  enthusiastic  needlewomen. 

Although  it  is  looked  upon  as  natural  to  spend  all  this  time 
acquiring  hand-sewing  ability,  when  it  comes  to  machine  sewing 
far  too  many  expect  to  just  “  pick  up  ”  how  to  work  the  machine 
without  trouble  or  attention  to  details.  As  it  is  the  little  details  that 
“  make  all  the  difference,”  we  will  now  refer  to  those  most 
commonly  overlooked. 

The  Importance  of  Proper  Needles  and  Thread.  A  perfect 
stitch  can  be  obtained  only  when  the  thread  is  selected  to  suit  the 
material  to  be  stitched  and  the  needle  is  of  the  correct  size  for  the 
thread.  When  stitching  heavy  material,  if  the  needle  is  too  fine 
for  the  thread  and  material,  it  is  likely  to  break  when  crossing  a 
seam.  The  same  would,  of  course,  happen  in  hand-sewing  if  a 
fine  needle  were  used  for  heavy  work. 

If  a  coarse  needle  is  used  on  fine  material,  the  perforations 
made  will  show  in  the  finished  work  and  detract  from  the 
appearance. 

The  tendency  in  latter  years  has  been  towards  favouring  fine 
and  delicate  fabrics,  and  many  machinists  would  add  to  the 
appearance  of  their  work  if  they  would  use  finer  cotton  and  needles 
in  their  machines.  One  would  like  to  see  cotton  size  80  to  100 
with  No.  1 1  needle  much  more  generally  used. 

We  have  many  times  had  it  said  to  us  by  machine-proud 
users  that  they  have  had  the  same  needle  in  their  machine  for 
years  (fifty  years  was  recently  quoted  in  a  newspaper  paragraph  !) 
and  never  changed  it. 

Although  this  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  good  temper  of  the 
needle  steel  and  efficiency  of  the  machine,  it  is  all  the  same  quite 
wrong,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  same  needle,  probably  a  coarse 
one,  has  been  used  for  all  kinds  of  material,  thick  and  thin,  instead 
of  varying  it,  as  in  hand-sewing,  according  to  the  fabric  sewn  and 
the  thread  employed.  Moreover,  the  point  may  be  expected  to 
lose  some  of  its  sharpness  over  so  long  a  period.  So  do  not  grudge 
your  machine  a  new  needle  occasionally,  and  keep  two  or  three 
spare  ones  of  varying  sizes,  so  that  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  use 
the  right  needle  to  suit  the  work  on  hand. 
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The  following  table  suggests  the  Relative  Sizes  of  Needles  and 
Threads  : 


Relative  Sizes  of  Needles  and  Threads 


Sizes  of 
Needles 

Class  of  Work  to  Sew 

Sizes  of  Cotton , 
Linen  or  Silk 

9 

Very  thin  Muslin,  Cambric,  Linen,  etc. 

100  to  150  Cotton, 
30  Silk. 

1 1 

Fine  Calicoes,  Muslins,  Linens,  Shirt¬ 
ings,  Fine  Silk  Goods,  etc. 

80  to  100  Cotton, 
24  to  30  Silk. 

14 

Shirtings,  Sheetings,  Bleached  Calicoes, 
Silk  and  General  Domestic  Goods, 
and  all  classes  of  general  work. 

60  to  80  Cotton, 
20  Silk. 

16 

All  kinds  of  heavy  Calicoes,  Light 
Woollen  Goods,  Heavy  Silk,  Seam¬ 
ing,  Stitching,  etc. 

40  to  60  Cotton, 
16  to  18  Silk. 

18 

Tickings,  Woollen  Goods,  Trousers, 
Boys’  Clothing,  Corsets,  Cloaks, 
Mantles,  etc. 

30  to  40  Cotton, 
10  to  12  Silk. 

19 

Heavy  Woollens,  Tickings,  Bags,  Heavy 
Coats,  Trousers,  etc.,  Heavy  Cloth¬ 
ing  generally. 

24  to  30  Cotton, 
60  to  80  Linen. 

21 

Bags,  Coarse  Cloths,  Heavy  Goods  of 
any  texture. 

40  to  60  Linen,  or 
very  coarse  Cotton 

(Class  and  variety  of  needle  used  in  Singer  Machines  for  family 
use  is  known  as  “  Class  15x1.”) 

Only  the  needles  made  and  recommended  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  machines  should  be  used  in  their  sewing  machines.  Any 
cheap  imitations  are  liable  to  be  faulty  in  size  and  finish,  resulting 
in  slipped  stitches  and  other  difficulties.  A  good  machine  deserves 
a  good  needle,  and  it  is  false  economy  to  try  to  save  a  penny  or  two 
on  needles. 

Unconsidered  Trifles.  The  domestic  Sewing  Machine  is  a 
very  long-suffering  friend  and  will  often  continue  to  give  passably 
good  results  under  most  trying  circumstances  and  even  abuse  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  should  know  better. 

Any  experienced  sewing  machine  instructress  can  tell  of  instances 
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where  she  has  been  called  to  give  help  merely  to  find  that  the 
owner  of  the  machine  has  not  threaded  up  correctly,  or  has  not 
set  the  needle  correctly. 

Setting  the  Needle  and  Threading  Up.  Reference  to  the 
illustrations  given  of  various  machine  heads  will  obviate  the  first 
mistake,  while  attention  to  the  following  instructions  will  insure 
correct  setting  of  the  needle  :  Turn  the  balance  wheel  over 
towards  you  until  the  needle  bar  rises  to  its  highest  point.  Loosen 
the  thumb-screw  of  the  needle  clamp  and  remove  old  needle. 
Hold  the  new  needle  in  left  hand  with  its  flat  side  towards  the 
balance  wheel,  insert  it  into  the  needle  clamp  as  far  up  as  it  will 
go  ;  then  tighten  the  thumb-screw. 

Examination  of  the  needle  used  in  Singer  family  machines  will 
show  that  the  side  of  the  needle  with  the  flat  shank  has  a  short 
groove,  while  the  other  side  has  a  long  groove.  The  thread  must 
pass  down  this  long  groove  when  sewing.  If  the  needle  is  not 
placed  correctly  in  the  machine,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  sew 
satisfactorily. 

Winding  Bobbins.  A  bobbin  must  be  wound  evenly  to  secure 
perfect  results.  Care  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
thread  lies  smoothly  and  evenly,  and  the  bobbin  should  never 
be  wound  so  full  that  it  is  tight  in  the  bobbin  case  or  shuttle. 

A  correctly  wound  bobbin  will  ensure  a  smooth-running  thread 
from  the  shuttle  and  prevent  an  uneven  stitch  which  might  occur 
if  the  thread  were  placed  unevenly  in  the  bobbin. 

If  the  thread  winds  to  one  side  of  the  bobbin,  the  guide  which 
carries  the  thread  from  the  bobbin  winder  may  have  become 
slightly  bent,  and  may  be  rectified  with  the  help  of  a  pair  of  pliers. 
But  care  must  be  taken  in  making  this  adjustment  of  the  winder  not 
to  bend  it  too  far. 

Spare  Bobbins.  Always  keep  a  sufficient  supply  of  bobbins 
on  hand,  so  that  you  are  not  tempted  to  wind  one  colour  of  thread 
on  a  partly  wound  bobbin  of  another  colour.  Bobbins  wound  in 
this  way  are  apt  to  be  uneven,  and  the  ends  of  the  thread  may 
become  tangled  and  cause  annoyance. 

Rubber  Ring.  There  is  a  rubber  ring  on  the  bobbin-winder 
which  makes  contact  with  the  hub  of  the  balance  wheel  ;  if  this 
has  been  allowed  to  become  oily,  or  has  worn  out,  it  will  fail  to 
have  proper  contact  and  should  be  replaced.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  this  and  cost  is  trifling. 

Beginning  to  Sew.  So  many  amateur  machinists  begin  wrongly 
when  starting  a  seam,  that  we  repeat  the  following  hints  which 
will  enable  the  operator  to  make  a  neat  beginning  and  avoid  a 
jumble  of  loose  ends. 

Pull  sufficient  thread  through  the  needle  and  with  the  left 
hand  hold  the  end,  leaving  it  quite  slack  from  the  hand  to  the 
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needle  ;  turn  the  balance  wheel  towards  you  until  the  needle 
moves  down  and  up  again  to  its  highest  point,  thus  catching  the 
under  thread  ;  then  pull  the  end  of  the  needle  thread  you  are 
holding  and  the  under  thread  will  be  brought  up  with  it  through 
the  needle  hole  in  the  throat  plate.  Then  lay  both  ends  of  the  thread 
back  under  the  Presser  Foot ,  and  having  inserted  the  material  to  be 
stitched,  lower  the  presser  bar  lifter  and  commence  to  sew,  making 
sure  that  the  needle  starts  on  the  material. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  handle  your  work  too  much  and  attempt, 
as  it  were,  to  help  the  machine  ;  if  it  is  a  nice  machine,  in  good 
condition,  it  will  do  the  work  without  fussing,  so  do  not  try  to 
help  the  feeding  of  the  work  by  pulling  the  material.  The  machine 
feeds  without  assistance,  and  besides,  pulling  the  material  may 
deflect  the  needle  and  cause  it  to  break. 

Beauty  of  Stitch.  Every  stitch  should  of  itself  be  decorative 
— this  should  be  the  slogan  of  amateur  and  professional  machinists 
alike. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  time  devoted  in  schooldays 
and  later  to  acquiring  sewing  skill,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  devote  a  little  time  to  learning  how  to  secure 
perfection  of  machine  stitch  and  to  exploring  the  several  decorative 
machine  stitches. 

Often  the  stitching  on  garments  is  “  out  of  sight 55  and  so, 
perhaps,  “out  of  mind,”  and  the  “rough  and  ready”  worker 
just  does  not  trouble  whether  the  stitch  is  too  long  or  too  short 
or  tensions  correct.  That  is  an  attitude  which  sometimes  gives 
machining  a  bad  name,  and  we  assume  that  our  needlecraft 
friends  following  us  through  these  chapters  share  our  opinion  that 
nothing  short  of  perfection  of  stitch  is  good  enough  whether  visible 
or  hidden. 

A  line  of  perfect  stitches  is  in  fact  a  thing  of  beauty  ;  and,  as 
we  know',  many  garments,  trimmings,  hats,  furnishings,  etc.,  rely 
upon  rows  of  stitching  for  decorative  effect. 

Length  of  Stitch.  To  secure  a  perfect,  decorative  stitch,  one 
must  first  be  particular  about  the  length  of  stitch.  A  thick  material 
generally  calls  for  a  longer  stitch  and,  of  course,  thicker  needle 
and  thread,  while  a  short  stitch  and  finer  needle  and  thread  is 
essential  for  thin  flimsy  material.  Few  faults  are  more  annoyingly 
apparent,  or  more  effectually  spoil  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of 
work  than  inattention  to  these  essential  details. 

About  1 8  stitches  to  the  inch  is  usually  suitable  for  ordinary 
sewing  ;  but  it  is  both  interesting  and  useful  to  take  a  double 
thickness  of  material,  measure  off  one  inch  with  a  tape  measure, 
do  some  sewing  over  the  measured  inch  and  count  the  stitches. 
If  this  is  done  a  few  times,  altering  the  stitch  regulator  between 
each  test,  one  gets  a  clearer  idea  of  the  effect  of,  say,  stitches  varying 
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from  8  to  30  or  more  to  the  inch.  There  is  room  for  some  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  desirable  size  of  stitch,  and  a  minute  stitch  can 
be  as  much  out  of  place  as  one  that  is  too  large. 

The  Necessity  for  Correct  Tension.  In  our  desire  to  secure 
beauty  of  stitch,  the  correct  regulation  of  tensions  is  of  even  more 
importance  than  the  exact  length  of  stitch. 

The  adjustment  of  the  tensions  is  one  of  those  little  things 
which  for  some  strange  reason  seems  to  disturb  unduly  the  in¬ 
experienced,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  at  all  mysterious  or  difficult 
about  it. 

In  hand-sewing  one  holds  the  material  between  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  one  holds  the  threaded  needle, 
and,  in  completing  each  stitch,  grips  the  cotton  between  the  fingers 
and  pulls  the  stitch  tight,  with  a  strong  or  light  pull,  or  tension, 


g.  Top  tension  ;  thumb  nut.  10.  Correct  stitch,  it.  Needle  thread  tension  too  strong. 

12.  Needle  thread  tension  too  weak. 


as  may  be  required  by  the  material  and  cotton.  It  is  a  similar 
function  which  is  performed  by  the  sewing  machine  tensions, 
take-up  lever  and  stitch  mechanism. 

How  the  Tensions  Work.  There  is  an  upper  and  a  lower 
tension  on  family  lock-stitch  machines.  The  upper  tension  controls 
the  thread  from  the  needle,  while  the  lower  tension  controls  the 
thread  from  the  shuttle  or  bobbin.  It  is  the  tension,  or  pulling 
together  of  the  top  and  bottom  threads,  that  completes  the  sewing- 
machine  stitch. 

After  the  needle  thread  has  passed  round  the  shuttle,  it  is  pulled 
by  the  “  take-up  lever  ”  to  take  up  the  slack  (as  the  hand  does  in 
hand-sewing)  and  complete  the  stitch  by  locking  both  threads 
together. 

The  pull,  or  tension,  on  top  and  bottom  threads  should  be 
equal,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  “  lock  ”  of  the  stitch  occurs  in 
the  centre  of  the  material  sewn  and  a  perfect  stitch  is  formed. 

A  correct  stitch  can  usually  be  obtained  by  varying  the  tension 
on  the  upper  or  needle  thread,  turning  the  thumb-nut  to  the 
right  to  increase  the  tension,  and  to  the  left  to  lessen  the  tension. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  tension  on  the 
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under  thread,  for  the  reason,  as  explained  in  the  instruction  books, 
that  all  machines  are  correctly  adjusted  before  leaving  the  factory. 
Should  some  adjustment  of  the  tension  on  the  lower  thread  prove 
desirable,  it  is  easily  accomplished  by  a  slight  turn  of  the  screw 
holding  the  tension  spring,  under  which  thread  passes.  Loosen 
this  screw  to  reduce  tension  ;  tighten  screw  slightly  to  increase 
tension. 

When  sewing  flannel  or  bias  seams,  a  short  stitch  is  recommended 
and  as  light  a  tension  as  possible,  so  that  thread  may  be  loose 
enough  to  withstand  the  strain  of  material  stitching. 

Pressure  on  Material.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the 
sewing  machine  “  presser  foot  ”  rests  on  what  is  termed  the  “  feed 
dog  ”  holding  the  material  between  them.  The  pressure  on  the 
material  needs  to  be  just  enough  to  prevent  the  work  from  rising 
with  the  needle,  and  allow  it  to  feed  along  smoothly.  The  machine 
would  run  hard,  and  fine  material  might  be  marked  if  the  pressure 
were  too  great. 

For  ordinary  family  sewing  it  is  not  often  desirable  to  alter  the 
pressure,  but  in  sewing  fine  silk  or  flimsy  material,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  the  regulating  thumb-screw  on  the  top  of  the 
presser  bar  two  or  three  upward  turns.  To  increase  pressure,  give 
the  thumb -screw  a  few  turns  downward. 

Finishing  a  Seam.  An  unskilled  and  inexperienced  machinist 
can  soon  be  detected  by  the  way  she  begins  and  ends  a  seam  ; 
we  have  already  dealt  with  how  to  begin  a  row  of  stitching,  it  is 
even  more  important  to  finish  off  in  the  right  way.  The  said 
right  way  is,  fortunately,  as  easy  as  the  wrong  way,  and  is  merely 
a  question  of  getting  the  right  knack. 

When  finishing  a  seam,  never  sew  beyond  the  end  of  the 
material.  Stop  the  machine  just  before  the  end  of  the  seam  is 
reached  ;  this  will  prevent  the  thread  becoming  caught  in  the 
bobbin  case. 

Before  releasing  material,  see  that  the  take-up  lever  is  at  the 
highest  point  ;  then  raise  the  presser  foot  lever  (which  also  releases 
upper  tension)  and  remove  material  by  drawing  it  back  and  to 
the  left.  Hold  threads  in  both  hands  and  sever  them  by  a  quick 
downward  movement  over  the  little  thread  cutter  fixed  to  the 
presser  bar. 

Three  or  four  inches  of  thread  should  always  be  left  to  prevent 
it  being  pulled  out  of  the  needle  when  a  fresh  seam  is  started. 

Hints  for  Sewing  Various  Seams.  Always  keep  the  bulk  of 
the  material  to  the  left  of  the  needle.  This  allows  greater  freedom 
of  feeding  than  when  the  bulk  of  the  material  is  allowed  to  pass 
under  the  arm  of  the  machine.  Also,  if  machine  has  been  carelessly 
over-oiled,  there  is  less  opportunity  for  goods  to  be  soiled. 

The  cloth  guide  included  in  the  machine  equipment  is  an  aid 
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to  straight  stitching,  and  may  be  adjusted  to  various  distances 
from  the  needle  as  desired.  Machinists  with  “  a  straight  eye  ” 
develop  great  skill  in  keeping  their  rows  of  stitching  parallel,  using 
the  position  of  the  edge  of  the  presser  foot  as  their  guide. 

If  a  sewing  machine  is  perfect  it  should  sew  straight  without 
guiding,  but  if  the  needle  is  bent  or  the  foot  is  out  of  level,  the 
line  of  stitching  will  have  a  tendency  to  curve.  Any  machine 
that  will  not  stitch  approximately  straight  should  be  reported  to 
the  local  shop,  as  it  is  difficult  to  turn  out  perfect  work  if  the  oper¬ 
ator  has  to  continually  guide  the  material  to  preserve  a  straight  line. 

Cleaning  and  Oiling.  We  may  safely  say  that  if  the  advice 
now  tendered  were  followed  by  home  users  of  the  family  Sewing 
Machine,  half  the  jobbing  machine  repairers  could  turn  their 
attention  to  some  other  work.  Long-suffering  as  our  friendly 
Sewing  Machine  is,  there  comes  a  time  when  it  resents  being  fed 
with  unsuitable  thick  oil  and  can  no  longer  tolerate  an  accumulation 
of  fluff  and  dust  in  its  feeding  mechanism. 

Household  oils  are  not  only  unsuitable  but  positively  harmful 
and  result  eventually  in  the  machine  becoming  clogged  with  a 
thick  sticky  mass  which  has  to  be  dissolved  by  a  dose  of  paraffin. 

We  are  frequently  asked  how  often  a  machine  should  be  cleaned, 
but  this  is  not  a  query  which  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  off¬ 
hand,  because  it  depends  entirely  upon  how  much  the  particular 
machine  is  used  and  the  class  of  material  sewn.  We  would  like 
to  sum  it  up  briefly  in  the  old  expression  that  a  Sewing  Machine 
should  be  kept  “  as  bright  as  a  new  pin.” 

But  to  go  more  into  details,  the  equipment  necessary  for  cleaning 
the  machine  consists  of  a  duster  or  piece  of  soft  material  that  has 
been  washed  and  is  free  from  lint  and  fluff,  a  screwdriver  and  a 
stiletto.  Before  oiling  any  part  of  either  machine  head  or  stand, 
all  dust,  lint,  threads,  etc.,  must  be  removed,  especially  in  and 
around  the  shuttle  race. 

No  machinery  can  do  its  best  if  allowed  to  become  clogged 
with  dirt,  or  dry  or  gummed  with  a  poor  grade  of  oil.  So  if  your 
machine  is  kept  running  continuously,  it  should  be  cleaned  and 
oiled  daily,  but  if  only  used  moderately,  a  few  hours  per  day,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  oil  and  clean  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  use  only  high-grade  machine  oil  ; 
one  drop  should  be  applied  to  each  bearing  or  point  where  there 
is  friction.  The  guiding  principle  to  bear  in  mind  in  lubricating  a 
machine  (including,  of  course,  the  treadle)  is  that  all  moving  parts 
in  contact  must  be  covered  with  a  film  of  oil  and  not  be  allowed  to 
become  dry. 

To  oil  the  needle  bar  mechanism,  etc.,  remove  the  face  plate 
by  loosening  the  two  screws  which  hold  it  and  oil  all  moving  points 
of  contact. 
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Do  not  omit  to  put  a  drop  of  oil  on  the  small  piece  of  red  felt 
which  is  seen  when  you  open  the  slide  of  Singer  Machines,  Classes 
66  and  99,  as  that  lubricates  the  oscillating  hook.  Do  not  forget 
to  oil  the  bobbin  winder,  and  if  it  is  a  hand  machine,  remember 
the  two  oil  holes  in  the  hand  attachment. 


Before  oiling  the  parts  on  the  under  side,  beneath  the  bed¬ 
plate,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  turn  the  head  of  the  machine 
back  on  the  hinges  to  reach  the  oiling  points.  By  turning  the 
balance  wheel  slowly,  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  working  parts 
and  apply  a  drop  of  oil  at  each  point  of  contact. 

After  oiling,  the  machine  should  be  run  rapidly  for  a  minute  or 
two  to  enable  the  oil  to  penetrate  into  the  bearings. 

Carefully  wipe  away  any  surplus  oil  that  might  come  in  contact 
with  your  work. 
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Oiling  the  Stand.  The  machine  stand  is  only  too  often 
forgotten  and  should  have  its  share  of  cleaning  and  oiling  to 
ensure  easy  running.  A  drop  of  oil  should  be  applied  to  the  centres 
upon  which  the  belt  wheel  and  treadle  work,  and  to  both  ends  of 
the  pitman  connecting  the  treadle  with  the  belt  wheel. 

To  Remove  Gummed  Oil.  If  a  machine  has  been  left  unused 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  especially  if  unsuitable  oil  has  been 
used,  it  may  run  hard.  In  this  case,  a  little  paraffin  should  be 
applied  at  each  oiling  point  and  the  machine  run  quickly  for  a 
time,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  old  oil,  after  which  the  machine  should 
be  thoroughly  wiped  with  a  piece  of  waste  material  and  proper 
Sewring  Machine  Oil  applied  to  all  the  working  parts.  A  second 
oiling  should  follow  after  a  little  use  when  paraffin  has  been  used  in 
this  way.  Remember  the  paraffin  is  not  applied  as  a  lubricant 
but  to  dissolve  and  wash  aw'ay  the  old  congealed  oil. 

If  a  machine  does  not  run  freely  after  this  treatment,  it  should 
be  examined  by  a  skilled  sewing  machine  mechanic. 

Common  Causes  of  Machine  Trouble.  In  enumerating 
these  we  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  few,  if  any,  of  these 
“  troubles  ”  will  occur  if  your  machine  is  a  good  one  to  start 
with,  and  if  you  understand  it  and  take  reasonable  care  of  it. 

Qa  uses  of  Upper  Thread  Breaking. 

Machine  may  be  incorrectly  threaded. 

Tensions  too  tight. 

Needle  incorrectly  set. 

Needle  bent  or  blunt  point. 

Needle  too  fine  for  size  of  thread  or  for  material  to  be  sewn. 

Burr  on  needle  hole  in  throat  plate,  caused  by  needle  striking 
the  plate. 

Burr  on  slot  in  presser  foot,  perhaps  caused  by  sewing  over 
pins  or  breaking  needle. 

Take-up  spring  bent  or  broken. 

Tension  discs  worn  so  that  thread  works  in  a  groove. 

Causes  of  Lower  Thread  Breaking. 

Tensions  too  tight. 

Thread  wound  unevenly  on  bobbin,  or  bobbin  wound  too  full. 

Spring  on  bobbin  or  shuttle  being  worn. 

To  Avoid  Breaking  Needles.  Do  not  sew  heavy  seams  with 
too  fine  a  needle. 

Use  correct  size  of  needle  for  thread  and  material  to  be  sewn. 

See  that  presser  foot  or  attachments  are  securely  fastened  to 
the  presser  bar,  and  that  needle  in  its  descent  is  central  in  the  hole 
of  the  attachments  and  throat  plate. 

Do  not  try  to  remove  the  material  until  the  needle  is  above 
the  work  ;  otherwise  the  needle  may  become  bent  and  strike  the 
throat  plate  when  restarting  to  sew. 
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Do  not  pull  material  when  sewing  or  needle  may  become  bent 
and  strike  the  throat  plate. 

Use  only  the  needles  made  and  recommended  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Sewing  Machine  itself. 

Do  not  leave  pins  in  the  material  after  basting. 

Missed  Stitches.  Needle  not  accurately  set  in  needle  bar, 
or  needle  blunt  or  bent. 

Needle  may  be  too  fine  for  the  thread  used. 

Stitches  Looping.  Looped  stitches  are  usually  the  result  of 
tension  being  too  loose.  See  that  top  and  bottom  threading  is 
correct,  that  thread  is  of  good  quality  and  correct  size  for  the 
needle. 

Test  both  tensions  and  stitch  on  a  piece  of  the  material  you 
wish  to  sew. 

Loop  stitches  may  result  from  placing  bobbin  case  or  shuttle 
so  that  the  thread  pulls  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  bobbin  (consult 
your  instruction  book). 

Machine  Not  Feeding  Correctly.  May  be  caused  by  the 
pressure  on  the  work  being  too  light  or  too  heavy  for  the  material,  in 
which  case  adjust  by  turning  the  thumb-screw  at  top  of  presser  bar. 

Tensions  may  be  too  tight. 

Feed  dog  may  be  worn — test  by  feeling  the  teeth  with  your 
fingers.  If  not  sharp,  they  should  be  replaced  by  a  sewing  machine 
mechanic  ;  but  feed  dogs  do  not  readily  wear  out  with  ordinary 
usage. 

The  stitch  regulator  screw  may  have  been  adjusted  too  far, 
thus  making  only  a  minute  stitch  or  making  the  feed  inoperative. 

Puckered  Seams.  Tensions  may  be  too  tight.  Stitch  may  be 
too  long  for  material  sewn,  especially  if  it  is  fine  material. 

Machine  Working  Heavily.  The  machine  may  have  been 
left  idle  for  some  time  and  old  oil  become  gummed,  necessitating  a 
thorough  cleaning. 

The  belt  may  be  too  tight  or  too  loose  ;  it  should  be  just  tight 
enough  to  grip  without  slipping. 

Bobbin  winder  may  have  been  left  in  position  for  winding, 
thus  putting  pressure  on  the  balance  wheel. 

Noisy  Treadle.  Screws  on  which  treadle  is  pivoted  may 
need  tightening,  in  which  case,  release  one  of  the  screws  by  loosening 
the  nut  one  or  two  turns  with  a  wrench,  then  place  the  screwdriver 
in  the  slot  of  the  screw  and  advance  the  screw  towards  the  treadle 
just  sufficient  to  take  up  the  play.  Tighten  the  nut  and  test  the 
treadle.  If  necessary,  repeat  the  process  on  the  other  side. 

Sewing  Machine  Attachments.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  amateur  machinists  do  not  make  themselves 
efficient  in  the  use  of  the  easy-to-learn  modern  attachments,  which 
form  part  of  the  equipment  supplied  with  all  new  Sewing  Machines. 
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Frequently  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  these  attachments  enables 
the  home-sewer  to  give  that  professional  finish  to  a  garment  at 
which  all  should  aim. 

In  addition,  there  are  innumerable  house  furnishings,  cushions 
and  fancy  articles  which  the  cunning  worker  can  devise  and 
quickly  make  with  their  aid,  often  providing  Christmas  and 
birthday  gifts  and  home  adornments  at  a  minimum  outlay,  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  our  giving  detailed  instruction  in  how 
to  work  the  various  attachments,  information  on  that  must  be 
sought  from  the  instruction  book  ;  while,  better  still,  the  sewing 
machine  people  are  always  pleased  to  let  an  instructress  help  you 
over  any  difficulty,  and  half  an  hour’s  lesson  is  better  than  many 
written  pages  of  instruction. 

The  Binder.  Binding  is  perhaps  more  used  to-day  than  at 
any  time,  not  only  as  a  strong  finish  to  the  edge  of  a  garment  or 
other  piece  of  work,  but  also  for  definite  decorative  effect. 

The  binder  is  particularly  useful  in  making  many  children’s 
garments,  using  strips  of  the  same  material  cut  on  the  bias  or 
binding  of  contrasting  colour. 

The  binding  attachment  is  quite  easy  to  use  ;  the  chief  point 
to  watch  is  to  have  the  binding  cut  on  the  true  cross,  and  it  must 
be  of  suitable  width  to  suit  the  attachment. 

Binding  can  also  be  applied  as  a  French  fold,  as  bound  button¬ 
holes,  bound  plackets,  scallops,  outside  and  inside  curves  on 
various  pieces  of  work  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  connection  with  the  binder,  one  should  also  possess  a  little 
inexpensive  “  bias  gauge  ”  which  is  fastened  to  an  ordinary  pair 
of  scissors  and  enables  one  to  cut  one’s  own  binding  of  the  correct 
width. 

Hemming  Attachment.  There  is  usually  a  very  narrow  foot 
hemmer  and  also  an  adjustable  hemmer  supplied  with  the  best 
Sewing  Machines.  They  perhaps  need  a  little  more  practice  to 
obtain  perfection  of  handling,  but  it  is  worth  it.  There  are 
comparatively  few  pieces  of  work  without  a  hem  of  some  size, 
so  every  machinist  worthy  of  the  name  should  make  up  her 
mind  to  practise  with  this  useful  attachment.  You  can  sew  on 
lace  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  hemming. 

The  Tucker.  This  is  perhaps  the  easiest  attachment  to  use, 
once  you  have  mastered  the  idea  of  the  two  scales  for  regulating 
the  size  of  the  tuck  and  the  space  between  each  tuck. 

To  be  beautiful,  tucks  must  be  even  and  the  stitching  perfect  ; 
when  perfectly  executed  by  machine  they  are  a  beauty  and  joy 
for  ever. 

Some  materials  are  easier  to  machine  tuck  than  others,  as  they 
show  the  tuck  mark  plainer,  but  with  a  little  experience  even  the 
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more  difficult  material  can  be  dealt  with.  Gross-tucking  is  very 
effective  and  offers  scope  for  great  ingenuity  of  application  on 
garments  and  fancy  articles  and  furnishings. 


14.  The  binder.  15.  The  bias  cutting  gauge.  16.  The  foot  hemmer.  16a.  The 
adjustable  hemmer.  iy  The  tucker  and  its  working  parts. 

The  Ruffler.  This  is  the  most  complicated  in  appearance  of 
all  the  usual  domestic  attachments,  but  its  appearance  should  not 
be  allowed  to  frighten  us,  as  it  is  really  quite  easy  to  handle  and 
the  results  most  fascinating.  Directly  one  begins  to  turn  out 
beautiful,  regular  ruffles  or  gathers,  or  pleats  (in  groups  if  required) 
one  really  feels  that  one  is  accomplishing  something  very  clever. 

The  ruffler  should  not  be  neglected  ;  it  will  help  you  to  give 
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most  wonderful  effects 
and  real  professional 
finish  to  things  in¬ 
numerable. 

The  rufHer  needs  a 
little  oil  to  the  working 
parts  occasionally. 

The  Veining  or 
Hem-stitching  Attach¬ 
ment.  This  attachment 
is  not  usually  given 
with  the  machine,  and 
for  that  reason  we 


attention  to  it,  because 
hem-stitching  and  picot 
edging  is  held  in  favour 
as  a  decorative  finish 
for  so  many  present-day  garments.  While  we  do  not,  of  course,  say 
that  this  attachment,  which  only  costs  about  3s.  6d.,  will  accomplish 
all  the  wonderful  work  done  by  the  special,  expensive  hem-stitching 
machines,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  pretty  trimming  possible 
to  the  amateur  with  its  aid.  In  fact,  as  we  write  we  have  just  seen 
a  most  excellent  frock  for  a  child  made  by  a  lady  of  only  a  few 
weeks’  machine  experience,  trimmed  with  picot  edging  to  skirt 
and  pockets,  done  with  this  attachment. 

Darning  Linen.  Having  become  a  moderately  skilled  machinist 
and  obtained  good  treadle  control,  or  if,  better  still,  you  have  an 
electric  machine,  linen  darning  should  certainly  be  tried.  With 
very  little  practice,  worn  places  on  tablecloths  and  serviettes  can 
be  so  repaired  as  to  be  practically  invisible,  and  the  economy  of 
such  work  is  ob¬ 
vious,  Many  other 
things  also  at  times 
need  darning  and 
can  be  equally  well 
dealt  with. 

The  finished 
machine  darn  is 
neater  than  when 
done  by  hand  and 
stronger  than  the 
original  material, 
while  the  time 
taken  is  only  a 
fi  action  of  that 
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18.  Oiling  points  on  ruffler. 
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when  done  by  hand.  It  is  quite  fascinating  work,  in  fact.  A 
leaflet  on  the  subject  can  be  obtained,  but  here  we  would 
mention  that  machine  darning  is  made  easier  if  what  is  called  a 
feed  cover  plate  is  purchased,  and  a  special  spring  darning  foot  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  presser  foot.  And  a  pair  of  ordinary 
embroidery  hoops  is  necessary  in  which  to  hold  the  material  to 
be  darned. 

To  make  a  good  invisible  darn  on  linen,  it  is  essential  to  use 
fine,  mercerised  embroidery  cotton,  which  can  be  purchased  at 
machine  shops  on  reels  ready  for  use 

Machine  Writing 
or  Linen  Marking. 

This  is  another  ad¬ 
venture  in  machine 
sewing  worth  trying, 
and  it  will  be  found 
both  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting. 

The  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  needs  to  be 
prepared  as  for  darning 
and  embroidery,  that 
is  to  say,  the  ordinary 
presser  foot  is  removed 
and  replaced  by  the 
spring  darning  or 
embroidery  foot  and 
feed  cover  plate  is 
placed  in  position  over 
the  feed.  The  material 


90.  Beginning  a  darn  on  table  linen. 


to  be  “  written  ”  upon  is  then  placed  in  embroidery  hoops  and 
the  machinist  proceeds  to  stitch  in  white  or  coloured  thread  the 
name  required,  moving  the  embroidery  hoops  as  may  be  necessary' 
for  the  needle  to  trace  the  letters.  The  needle  thus  becomes  the. 
operator’s  pen  and  with  a  little  practice  one’s  machine  signature 
becomes  as  easy'  to  write  as  with  a  fountain  pen. 

Needle  Threader.  This  little  accessory  to  the  Sewing  Machine, 
costing  only  a  few  pence,  is  a  boon  to  all,  but  especially  to  those 
with  imperfect  sight.  It  deserves  to  be  better  known. 

Ornamental  Stitching.  Many  forms  of  decorative  machine 
stitching  are  possible  and  easy  of  accomplishment  to  the  sewing 
machine  enthusiast  who  will  think  out  the  various  possibilities  and 
indulge  in  a  few  experiments. 

For  example,  by  winding  the  bobbin  with  heavy  embroidery 
silk  and  using  ordinary  plain  sewing  silk  in  the  needle. 

The  under  tension  should  be  entirely  released  so  that  the 
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thick  silk  may  pull  freely  from  the  bobbin.  The  upper  tension 
may  also  be  loosened  slightly  so  that  the  stitches  may  stand 
up. 

The  stitching  should  then  proceed  as  for  ordinary  sewing,  but 
the  right  side  of  material  down,  and  any  design  it  is  wished  to 
follow  marked  on  the  wrong  side,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  and  followed 
by  the  needle. 

The  length  of  stitch  should  be  varied  to  suit  the  design,  but 
ten  stitches  to  the  inch  or  fewer  is  suggested. 

If  design  is  small,  the  machine  should  be  run  slowly  and  care 
taken  in  following  design.  Some  novel  trimming  effects  are  thus 
possible  at  small  cost. 

Another  little-known  form  of  decorative  stitching,  combining 
hand  and  machine  sewing,  is  accomplished  by  machining  two  or 
more  parallel  lines  of  long  stitches  in  siik  or  coloured  thread  and 
then  with  the  same  or  contrasting  threads,  in  a  hand-sewing  needle, 
toiling  other  stitches  into  diem.  Or,  using  the  machine  stitches  as 
a  foundation  or  framework,  and  working  across  with  hand-sewing 
needle  from  one  row  of  machine  stitches  to  the  other.  The  variety 
of  effects  in  coil  stitch,  link  stitch,  triple  loop-stitch  borders,  etc., 
are  almost  endless.  A  booklet  is  available  on  this  form  of  decorative 
machine  stitching- — price  6d. 

Embroidery  and  Lace  Work,  To  deal  adequately  with  sewing 
machine  embroidery  would  require  a  large  volume  to  itself.  It 
is  fairest  to  admit  that  in  its  advanced  form  It  is  more  difficult 
than  any  of  the  other  sewing  machine  processes  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  definite  application  is  required  to  really 
excel. 

Although  sewing  machine  embroidery  is  steadily  gaining 
ground,  its  devotees  in  this  country  are  few  compared  with  certain 
others  where  embroidery  is  a  greater  national  feature  in  the  life 
of  the  women.  To  those  who  have  the  love  for  fine  embroidery 
combined  with  sewing  machine  skill  and  enthusiasm,  there  Is 
scarcely  an  embroidery  stitch  which  cannot  be  repeated  on  the 
machine,  and  we  have  seen  curtains,  bedspreads,  tablecloths  and 
other  large  examples  embodying  all  the  well-known  openwork 
and  lace  stitches  which  need  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

As  regards  coloured  embroidery,  most  wonderful  effects  are 
possible,  and  to  the  expert  the  needle  and  reek  of  coloured  silk 
take  the  place  of  the  artist’s  brash  and  palette. 

In  saying  that  machine  embroidery  calls  for  special  application, 
we  are  far  from  wishing  to  frighten  any  that  are  interested  ;  quite 
the  reverse.  The  fact  that  it  calk  for  skill  makes  the  craft  the 
more  attractive  and  more  worthy  of  devotion,  and  to  those  wh® 
wish  to  pursue  further  this  very  fascinating,  higher  study  of 
Sewing  Machine,  we  would  offer  this  piece  of  advice.,  that  the? 
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seek  a  few  preliminary  lessons  from  an  expert  and  if  possible, 
secure  one  of  the  few  text  books  on  the  subject. 

One  final  piece  of  advice  we  can  give  is,  to  become  first  expert 
at  linen  darning  by 
machine :  it  is  excellent 
first  prac  dee  for  machine 
embroiderv. 

4 

Rug  -  making  .  W e 
suppose  wool  rug-mak¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  most 
permanently  attractive 
hobbies  among  those 
interested  in  making 
things  for  their  home. 

While  saying  noth¬ 
ing  against  the  old  methods  of  cutting  wool  into  little  pieces  and 
stabbing  them  through  a  canvas  backing,  it  is  slow  and  apt  to 
become  tedious.  Sewing  machine  users  will,  therefore,  be  glad  to 
know  that  there  is  now  a  very  simple  attachment,  costing  about 
2s.  which  will  enable  them  to  make  rugs  and  many  other  woollen 
articles  to  their  hearts’  content.  With  the  aid  of  this  attachment 
rugs  can  be  made  of  any  ordinary  design  in  much  less  time  and 
using  considerably  less  wool. 

Instead  of  wool,  it  is  possible  with  the  same  attachment  to  make 
remarkably  effective  rugs  using  silk  stockings  of  varying  hue  (which 
perhaps  have  had  to  be  abandoned  with  their  fabric  still  quite 
good)  cut  into  strips  ;  or  many  partly  worn  out  woven  garments 
can  be  cut  up  and  used  in  the  same  way. 

We  have  also  seen  most  fascinating  woolly  toys,  babies’  coatees 
and  bonnets,  bedroom  slippers,  wool  flowers,  tea-cosies,  and  many 
other  things  all  made  with  the  help  of  this  easy-to-use  attachment. 
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To  many  people  of  to-day,  the  delightful  vagaries  and  in¬ 
dividuality  of  hand  embroidery  make  no  appeal.  This  is  due, 
not  to  any  lack  of  aesthetic  consciousness,  but  simply  to  the  fact 
of  constant  contact  with,  and  observation  of,  the  inevitable  precision, 
perfection  of  technique  and  sameness  of  machine  embroidery. 
Their  eyes  are,  unconsciously,  so  accustomed  to  those  regularities 
that  the  irregularities  of  hand  embroidery,  which  to  a  lover  of 
embroidery  constitutes  one  of  its  principal  charms,  appear  almost 
a  fault. 

The  machine,  though  capable  of  producing  marvellous  and 
really  beautiful  objects,  cannot  of  necessity  give  variety,  either  of 
pattern  or  of  stitchery.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  so  far  as  hand 
embroidery  meets  and  satisfies  this  inherent  desire  for  variation 
that  it  is  fulfilling  its  true  mission. 

There  is  a  quality  about  hand  embroidery  which  no  machine 
can  ever  copy.  It  is  not  therefore  wise  to  attempt  to  use  the  same 
type  of  design  for  what  are  really  two  different  techniques.  Hand 
embroidery  is  a  very  personal  art,  not  governed  by  fixed  conditions 
of  production.  Unlike  the  machine,  the  needlewoman  is  at  liberty 
to  vary  her  design  and  stitchery  as  she  proceeds,  giving  her  work 
a  freshness  and  variety  unknown  to  machine  embroidery. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  stupid  to  adopt  too  lofty  an  attitude 
towards  the  machine,  for  there  are  many  departments  in  which 
machine  embroidery  is  admirable,  for  instance,  in  the  decoration 
of  such  articles  as  table  and  bed  linen  for  hard  everyday  use  and 
constant  laundering. 

Fortunately  for  the  continuance  of  this  beautiful  craft,  there  yet. 
remains  a  large  public  to  whom  a  needle  is  still  a  fascinating 
instrument,  to  whom  the  urge  to  create  is  still  an  integral  part  of 
their  being  and  for  whom  the  making  of  a  complete  article,  con¬ 
ceived,  designed  and  carried  to  completion  (irrespective  even  of 
its  artistic  merits)  fills  the  blank  which  the  perfecting  of  the  machine 
and  consequent  division  of  labour  has  caused  in  modern  life. 

Embroidery  is  one  of  the  oldest  arts,  a  very  perishable  one 
it  is  true,  and  there  do  not  remain  to  us  many  examples  of  early 
work.  It  is  mainly  from  ancient  writings  that  we  have  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  glories.  The  Bible  is  full  of  references  to  rich 
embroideries — the  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle  were  to  be  “  wrought 
with  needlework  ”  and  the  priests’  robes  were  embroidered  “  with 
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pomegranates  of  blue,  of  purple  and  of  scarlet.”  The  pomegranate 
with  its  seeds  displayed  was  the  symbol  of  the  future  life  and 
immortality. 

It  was  from  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians  and  later  from  the 
Persians  that  the  Jews  learned  the  craft.  The  early  Egyptians  were 
skilled  in  the  use  of  embroidery  in  conjunction  with  the  loom  to 
produce  figured  cloths  of  great  beauty.  They  used  coloured  wools 
and  flax  and  occasionally  introduced  gold  wire. 

The  Phoenicians,  those  great  seafarers  and  traders,  carried 
Egyptian  textiles  over  most  of  the  Mediterranean.  Greece  was  early 
influenced  by  Egyptian  Art.  Chinese  and  Indian  embroideries  are 
of  great  antiquity  and  also  largely  influenced  Western  Art. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  prized  embroidery.  Homer  describes 
it  in  detail.  On  ceremonial  occasions  Roman  generals  wore  garments 
decorated  with  Phrygian  embroideries. 

Beauty  of  attire  and  house  furnishings  could  only  be  created 
in  those  early  days  with  the  aid  of  the  needle,  and  the  woman  and 
her  household  and  slaves  spent  many  hours  at  the  craft. 

In  the  middle  ages  when  spinning  and  embroidery  were  ordinary 
household  tasks  for  women  of  all  ranks  embroidery  reached  its 
highest  level  and  became  elevated  to  an  Art.  A  very  serious  art 
indeed,  with  all  classical  lore  as  subjects  for  their  skilful  needles  to 
portray.  Women  embroidered  historical  events,  for  instance,  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry. 

The  Nunneries  of  that  day  earned  that  reputation  for  beautiful 
needlework,  a  reputation  which  has  persisted  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  in  Heraldic  and  Ecclesiastical  Embroideries,  however, 
that  the  full  splendour  of  embroidering  with  gold  and  silver  thread 
could  be  best  displayed,  and  marvellous  indeed  are  some  of  the 
examples  remaining.  The  Dalmatic  of  Charlemagne  takes  highest 
place  in  this  class  of  work  and  is  embroidered  almost  entirely  in 
gold.  Excellent  embroidery  was  produced  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

At  the  present  time,  Eastern  embroidery  seems  fixed  in  its 
traditional  groove,  except  for  the  manufacturers  who  are  exploiting 
cheap  Chinese  labour  and  flooding  the  home  markets  with  in¬ 
different  European  design,  but  exquisite  stitchery.  The  tendency 
of  contemporary  European  embroideries  seems  to  be  away  from 
meticulous  copies  of  objects  in  nature  with  an  inclination  almost 
towards  symbolism  and  simplicity.  Frivolous  and  serious  subjects 
seem  equally  popular  as  material  for  design.  Highly  conventionalised 
figures — embroidered  maps,  diagrammatic  charts  of  modern 
activities  and  much  applique  in  various  materials.  Beautiful 
darned  net  is  an  important  feature  of  all  continental  exhibitions  of 
embroidery.  Quilting  and  patchwork  still  hold  their  place. 

Altogether  there  is  a  real  aliveness  about  modern  embroidery 
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in  spite  of  the  many  distractions,  the  many  pleasant  ways  of 
employing  one’s  leisure.  It  must,  however,  have  a  practical 
application,  otherwise  we  soon  tire  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  from  the 
practical  point  of  view  that  the  craft  is  treated  in  this  article. 

Design  and  Application  to  Materials 

-^T^here  has  been  a  revival  of  Embroidery  in  recent  years,  fostered 

perhaps  by  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design.  This  craft  needs 
for  its  pursuance  no  elaborate  apparatus,  and  any  woman  with 
patience  and  a  love  of  embroidery  can  produce  quite  astonishing 

results. 

It  cannot  be  too  firmly  insisted  upon  that  the  right  approach 
to  designing  for  embroidery  is  through  the  needle.  With  no  ability 
to  draw,  but  with  a  good  knowledge  of  stitches,  endless  beautiful 
designs  may  be  produced.  The  hems  and  seams  of  personal 
garments  and  of  linen  can  be  decorated  with  stitchery  alone. 

Even  when  one  takes  up  the  pencil,  however,  stitchery  should 
still  be  the  first  consideration,  otherwise  why  embroider  the  design, 
vhy  not  simply  paint  it  and  make  an  end  ?  The  designer  ought  to 
have  a  mental  picture  of  the  stitches  she  means  to  use  and  not 
merely  fill  in  the  stitch  most  suitable  to  the  design. 

Modern  interiors  in  their  simplicity  form  an  ideal  background 
for  a  little  embroidery.  I  say  little,  advisedly,  bearing  in  mind 
the  atrocities  produced  in  former  years  under  the  name  of  “  fancy- 
work,”  when  women  with  nothing  else  to  do  spent  hours  in 
producing  useless  articles  fit  only  to  keep  in  a  drawer. 

In  those  days,  realism  was  the  keynote  of  the  design  and  to  this 
end  went  infinite  pains  in  the  effort  to  copy  exactly,  in  every  detail, 
flowers,  animals,  etc.  The  result  in  the  main  was  simple  vulgarity. 

Natural  forms  must  be  conventionalised  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  embroidery.  In  designing,  therefore,  treat  the  subject  in  rather 
a  symbolic  manner,  taking  the  simple  form  as  the  motif  to  be 
utilised  in  filling  the  given  space.  Aim  at  simplicity  always. 

Build  a  scaffolding  of  rhythmic  line  first  and  then  clothe  it 
with  your  specific  motif. 

Avoid  also  the  eccentricities  of  some  of  the  modern  designers. 
They  may  sincerely  “  feel  ”  things  in  that  way,  but  you  probably 
do  not.  Never  consciously  copy  any  one  else’s  style.  It  is  not  a 
true  expression  of  yourself  and  therefore  must  be  insincere.  A 
design  evolved  from  one’s  own  consciousness  is  always  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  feeble  copy  of  another’s  style.  Consider  the  nature 
of  the  fabric  upon  which  your  design  is  to  be  placed  and  design 
accordingly,  also  consider  the  purpose  of  the  article  to  be  decorated 
Do  not,  for  instance,  place  decoration  in  the  centre  of  a  baby’s 
pillow  where  its  tender  head  must  rest. 
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Accentuate  the  structural  features  of  the  object  to  be  de¬ 
corated. 

Do  not  overload  the  object,  but  leave  some  plain  surfaces  to 
rest  the  eye. 

Have  in  mind  some  central  theme  or  idea  and  make  all  lines 
and  pattern  lead  up  to  and  accentuate  this  theme. 

Do  not  be  easily  discouraged. 

Having  written  all  this,  I  realise  that  the  majority  of  the  women 
of  to-day  will  take  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  buy  their  designs. 
Well,  at  least  observe  the  above  principles  in  the  choice  of  your 
design. 

Having  made  a  design  we  come  to  the  putting  of  it  on  to 
material. 

The  simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  by  using  carbon  paper. 
Place  the  material  on  a  smooth  flat  table  and  pin  down  with 
drawing  pins.  Put  design  in  its  proper  place  and  pin  one  side 
down  with  drawing  pins.  Insert  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  large 
enough  to  cover  all  the  design,  as  a  small  piece  which  has  to  be 
moved  about  sometimes  causes  the  material  to  be  moved  and 
the  design  is  then  distorted.  Go  over  design  with  a  hard  pencil, 
leaning  heavily  if  material  is  coarse.  If  a  delicate  fabric  is  used 
then  have  a  pencil  with  a  sharp  point  to  make  a  delicate  line. 

When  design  is  drawn  on,  raise  one  side  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  has  been  missed  out.  If  finished,  remove  drawing  pins. 
Place  on  ironing  table  with  a  sheet  of  clean  tissue  paper  over 
design  and  iron  over  with  warm  iron.  This  fixes  the  design  to 
the  fabric  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  black  coming  off  on  the 
embroidery  threads.  On  fabrics  with  a  thick  pile  the  method  is 
called  54  pouncing  ”  and  is  as  follows  :  Trace  the  design  on  strong 
tracing  paper  and  place  on  a  fold  of  flannel.  With  a  needle  prick 
over  all  the  lines  making  the  pricks  very  close  together,  but  not 
touching.  Place  this  pricked  tracing  on  the  material.  Roll  a 
long  strip  of  flannel  into  a  solid  shape.  If  the  material  is  of  a  pale 
colour  use  finely  powdered  charcoal,  if  dark,  use  fine  French  chalk. 
Rub  the  powder  through  the  holes  with  the  roll  of  flannel.  Remove 
tracing  carefully  and  with  a  fine  brush  draw  in  the  lines  made 
by  the  powder,  using  Chinese  white  with  a  little  gum  arabic,  and 
a  little  ox  gall  to  make  it  run  smoothly,  for  the  dark  material,  and 
lamp  black  or  Indian  ink  for  light  materials. 

If  the  fabric  is  transparent,  organdie,  or  thin  silk,  etc.,  the 
design  may  be  placed  under  the  fabric  and  traced  through  the 
material  in  pencil.  Again  iron  it  under  clean  tissue  paper. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  frames  or  rings 
when  embroidering.  For  small  work  and  certain  stitches  a  frame 
is  not  necessary,  but  large  work  should  be  sewn  on  a  frame,  either 
square  or  round.  A  round  frame  with  extending  screw  at  the  side 
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55  advisable,  for,  as  the  work  progresses,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  the  top  ring  over  it. 

Do  not  use  too  fine  a  needle.  The  thread  must  run  looselv 
through  the  eye. 

See  that  thimble  is  smooth  otherwise  it  will  roughen  the 
embroidery  thread. 

Never  use  a  very  long  thread.  It  will  become  frayed  before 
it  is  all  sewn  in. 

Linen,  especially  hand-woven,  is  perhaps  the  best  background 
for  embroidery.  Heavy  silks  and  brocades  are  also  suitable.  Never 
put  embroidery  on  poor  material.  Much  otherwise  beautiful 
Indian  work  is  ruined  by  this  fault. 

Though  one  can  use  soft  wools  on  a  very  thin  ground  with 
impunity,  never  use  a  very  thin  thread  on  a  very  coarse  fabric. 
Its  effect  is  entirely  lost. 

Finally,  always  suit  thread  to  material^  material  to  design,  and 
all  of  them  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  article  is  produced. 

Stitchery 

A  careful  study  of  ancient  embroideries  in  museums  is  a 
revelation  of  the  ingenuity  employed  in  the  use  of  stitchery 
to  reproduce  a  variety  of  form  and  texture. 

A  very  serious  study  of  stitches  should  be  made  by  the  needle¬ 
woman.  She  should  know  them  so  well  that,  finally,  she  thinks 
out  her  designs  in  terms  of  “  stitches.” 

A  good  design  can  be  easily  spoiled  by  bad  stitchery. 

Satin  stitch,  long  and  short  stitch  and  a  few  others  are  all 
that  the  machine  can  use,  whereas  the  hand  worker  has  a  wonderful 
variety  at  her  command. 

Good  stitching  should  show  by  its  direction  the  growth  of 
plants  and  flowers  and  the  variety  of  textures  of  different  forms. 

Diagram  No.  i.  Stem  stitch.  Lift  small  slanting  stitch,  keeping 
thread  always  to  the  same  side  of  needle.  Used  for  lines  and  also 
for  fillings. 

Diagram  No.  2.  Long  and  short  stitch.  Similar  to  satin  stitch. 
Worked  round  leaf  long  and  short  alternately.  Each  row  worked 
into  the  last  one. 

Diagram  No.  3.  Fish-bone  stitch.  Used  for  lines  as  well  as  leaves. 
Diagram  explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  4.  Leaf  stitch.  Open  filling  for  leaf  or  border. 
Diagram  explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  5.  Back-stitch.  Take  small  stitch  backwards  into 
the  last  one. 

Diagram  No.  6.  Satin  stitch.  Stitches  must  not  be  too  long. 
Generally  worked  in  a  slanting  direction.  Diagram  explains  working 
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Diagram  No.  7.  Flat  stitch,  used  for  solid  fillings.  Diagram 
explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  8.  Open  fish-bone  stitch.  Diagram  explains 
working. 

Diagram  No.  g.  Basket  stitch.  Used  for  bands.  Diagram 
explains  working.  Stitches  must  be  taken  into  openings  made  by 
previous  stitches. 
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Diagram  No.  10.  Fern  stitch,  used  for  working  veins  in  leaves 
or  delicate  sprays.  Diagram  explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  n.  Arrow-head  stitch.  Used  for  either  a  line  or 
a  filling.  Diagram  explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  12.  Button  stitch.  Very  useful  stitch  either  for 
edges,  or  for  filling  leaves  and  flowers  or  for  couching.  Diagram 
explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  13.  Cretan  stitch.  Used  for  fillings  or  broad 
lines.  Diagram  explains  working. 

Diagrams  Nos.  14.  ana  16.  Double  feather  stitch.  Used  for  veins  of 
leaves,  borders,  etc.  Looped  stitch  worked  alternately  on  either  side. 


Diagram  No.  15.  Detached  button  stitch.  Used  for  fillings  or 
edges.  Diagram  explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  ij.  Closed  feather  stitch.  Used  for  borders  also 
for  couchings.  Diagram  explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  18.  Open  buttonhole  filling.  Each  row  worked 
into  row  above  without  entering  the  fabric.  Diagram  explains 
working. 

Diagram  No.  ig.  Diamond  filling.  Diagram  explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  20.  Knotted  stitch.  Used  to  join  two  edges 
together.  Edges  must  be  kept  at  equal  distances  apart.  Diagram 
explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  si.  Twisted  stitch,  used  to  join  two  edges  together 
Diagram  explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  22.  Spaced  buttonhole  filling.  Diagram  explains 
working. 
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Diagram  No.  23.  Overcast  edge,  for  applique.  Place  needle 
always  first  in  applied  material. 

Diagram  No.  24.  Buttonhole  edge.  Used  for  applique. 

Diagram  No.  25.  Couching.  Place  threads  to  be  couched  on  line 
of  design,  lake  small  stitches  across  them  at  regular  intervals. 

Diagram  No.  26.  Laid  work.  Lay  threads  across  space  to  be 
covered.  Place  other  lines  of  thread  across  at  regular  intervals 
and  tie  down  with  little  stitches  as  they  are  laid. 
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Diagram  No.  27.  French  knots.  Bring  thread  through  at 
required  place.  Hold  it  taut  with  thumb  and  finger  of  left  hand 
Twist  thread  round  needle  twice  and,  still  holding  thread  taut, 
pass  needle  through  material  close  to  where  thread  first  came 
through. 

Diagram  No.  28.  Bullion  stitch.  Make  a  back-stitch.  Twist 
thread  over  needle  from  left  to  right  enough  twist  to  cover  space 
of  stitch.  Hold  thumb  on  thread  until  needle  has  been  pulled 
through  and  then  pass  thread  to  back  at  the  place  where  it  first 
went  through. 


Diagram  No.  2g.  Pekinese  stitch.  First  work  a  line  of  close 
back-stitches  and  then  pass  a  thread  through  this  foundation  as 
shown  in  diagram. 

Diagram  No.  30.  Coral  stitch,  used  for  lines  and  fillings. 
Diagram  explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  31.  Zig-zag  coral  stitch.  Diagram  explains 
working. 

Diagram  No.  32.  Interlaced  band  stitch.  Diagram  explains 
working. 

Diagram  No.  33.  Vandyke  stitch.  Used  for  borders  also  filling 
-»f  leaves.  Diagram  explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  34.  Loop  stitch.  Used  for  light  filling  for  leaf. 
Diagram  explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  33.  Chain  stitch.  Small  stitch  taken  back  into 
same  place  as  thread  comes  out,  stitches  must  be  kept  even. 

Diagram  No.  36.  Back-stitched  chain.  Diagram  explains  work- 
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Diagram  No.  gy.  Double  chain.  Diagram  explains  working. 
Diagram  No.  38.  Chained  feather  stitch,  used  for  borders. 
Diagram  explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  39.  Split  stitch.  Diagram  explains  working. 
Diagram  No.  40.  Zig-zag  chain.  For  security,  as  stitch  is  made, 
place  needle  through  the  end  of  loop  of  previous  stitch.  Diagram 
explains  working. 

Diagram  No.  41.  Open  chain.  Diagram  explains  working. 

G 
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Diagram  No.  42.  Wheat-ear  stitch.  May  be  used  in  detached 
stitches  for  filling.  Diagram  explains  working. 

Four  borders  illustrating  the  combination  of  various  stitches  to 
form  border  designs. 

Diagram  No.  43.  Consists  of,  from  lower  edge  up  :  Grouped 
buttonhole  stitch  ;  above  this  open  buttonhole  stitch  couching 
down  other  threads  ;  above  this  basket  stitch  ;  above  this  arrow¬ 
head  stitch  ;  above  this  French  knots. 

Diagram  No.  44.  Open  buttonhole  stitch  couching  down  other 
threads,  above  this  a  row  of  Vandyke  stitch. 
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Diagram  No.  45.  Open  buttonhole  stitch,  above  this  herring¬ 
bone  stitch  ;  above  this  Cretan  stitch. 

Diagram  No.  46.  Open  grouped  buttonhole  stitch,  above  this 
chained  feather  stitch. 


Embroidery  With  a  Practical  Application 


T<he  Child.  Elizabeth  Anne  had  been  dreaming  again — one  of 
those  irritating  dreams  (when  remembered  afterwards)  in  which 
everything  had  been  exactly  what  she  longed  to  possess.  There 

had  been  a  doll,  for  instance -  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Elizabeth 

Anne  had  a  doll,  a  perfectly  good  new  one,  but  evidently  the  sum 
allotted  to  the  purchase  by  the  kind  donor  had  covered  only  the 
doll  itself  and  left  her  garmentless  in  a  world  where  the  prejudice 
is  all  in  favour  of  clothing. 

Luckily,  Auntie  Grace  came  to  tea  that  afternoon  and  having 
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found  out  the  cause  of  Anne’s 
absent-mindedness  came  to 
the  rescue  with  a  suggestion 
that  they  should  make  some 
doll’s  clothes. 

“  Can  you  draw  a  circle  ? 
me  asked.  Of  course  Eliza¬ 
beth  Anne  had  learned  to  do 
that  at  school,  so  paper,  com¬ 
pass,  and  pencils  were  procured 
and  laid  on  the  nursery  table 
together  with  pins,  needles, 
scissors,  some  skeins  of  bright 
blue,  green,  gold,  white  and 
scarlet  embroidery  cotton  and 
a  length  of  ravishing  scarlet 
material  which  Mummy  had 
bought  at  the  sales  and  was  now 
glad  to  find  a  use  for. 

Elizabeth  Anne  was  almost  too  excited  to  draw,  but  with 
Auntie’s  help  she  drew  a  circle  for  the  skirt  on  the  paper  anc 
inside  it,  a  smaller  circle.  Then  a  small  circle  to  be  halved,  for  thf 
cape-sleeves.  Auntie  then  drew  the  little  shape  for  the  bodice 
which  you  will  find  in  the  draw/ing  jVb.  57 .  These  shapes  were  all 
cut  out  of  the  paper  and  then  from  the  scarlet  cloth. 


The  front  of  the  bodice  was  sewn  to  the  back  at  the  sides  and 
shoulders.  The  edge  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  skirt  piece  was 
sewn  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  bodice  and  decorated  with  a  row 
of  herring-bone  stitch.  The  half-circles  for  the  cape  sleeves  were 
then  sewn  along  the  straight  edge  to  the  top  of  the  armhole  and 
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the  edge  of  sleeves  and  lower  armhole  finished  with  blanket  stitch 
in  blue  embroidery  cotton.  The  foot  of  the  skirt  was  also  blanket- 
stitched  with  blue  and  two  inches  up  from  the  front  was  put  a 
row  of  herring-bone  stitch  in  green.  The  neck  was  turned  in  with 
a  narrow  edge  hemmed  in  Elizabeth  Anne’s  best  stitches  and 
decorated  with  a  row  of  herring-bone  stitch  in  blue. 

Auntie  now  took  a  penny  and  drew  three  circles  to  form  a 
small  group  of  daisies  like  the  sketch  No.  55,  and  added  a  few 
stems.  Elizabeth  Anne  was  shown  how  to  button-stitch  those  ; 
one  in  blue,  one  in  white,  one  in  gold  and  the  centres  in  French 
knots.  The  stems  she  embroidered  with  chain  stitch  in  green. 


Mummy  now  produced  a  piece  of  navy-blue  woollen  material 
for  a  cape.  It  was  cut  into  a  large  circle,  a  small  circle  cut  out 
of  the  centre  for  the  neck,  then  cut  down  to  form  an  opening  from 
the  inner  circle  to  the  edge.  All  the  edges  were  button-holed  with 
scarlet  and  a  scarlet  cord  made  for  the  ties  at  the  neck.  To  make 
this  cord  :  Take  two  strands  of  embroidery  cotton,  double  and 
knot  ends  together.  Place  a  pencil  in  each  loop,  stretch  taut 
and  twist  in  opposite  directions.  When  tightly  twisted,  place  finger 
in  centre  of  strand  and  fold  over  till  pencils  meet.  Remove  finger 
from  centre  and  cord  will  form. 

To  complete  her  outfit  the  doll  required  a  hat,  so  again  they 
cut  a  circle  of  blue  cloth  and  lifted  little  darts  all  round  the  edge. 
(No.  54.)  This  shaped  the  circle  into  a  sweet  little  beret.  The 
edge  was  finished  with  a  scarlet  button-stitch. 
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After  making  those  fascinating  garments,  it  was  rather  dull  to 
think  of  underclothing,  but  Auntie  insisted,  so  some  soft  white 
material  was  procured. 

The  petticoat  (No.  58)  was  made  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  dress  but  without  the  cape  sleeves.  The  vest  (No.  gg)  was  the 
same  shape  as  the  bodice  of  the  dress,  only  longer  and  the  panties, 
(No.  61),  as  you  will  sec  from  the  drawing,  were  made  from  s  circular 
piece  of  material  joined  with  a  strap  to  form  the  legs  and  cut  all  in 
one  piece. 

Elizabeth  Anne  put  a  little  embroidery  on  those  garments  also, 
little  round  spots  forming  a  daisy  and  a  few  stems. 


Of  course  all  this  was  not  made  in  one  afternoon. 

Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  ?  Elizabeth  Anne’s  mother  was  so 
delighted  with  the  simplicity  of  the  circular  patterns  that  she 
made  Elizabeth  Anne  herself  a  whole  set  of  garments — a  yellow 
set  embroidered  with  white  daisies  and  a  nigger-brown  cape  and 
beret ;  a  pink  dress  with  a  fawn  cape  and  beret  ;  and  once,  for  a 
party,  a  white  silk  dress  embroidered  all  round  the  skirt  with 
pale-blue  and  pink  daisies  with  pale-green  stems  and  a  little  cape 
of  blue  velvet. 


The  Bachelor  Girl 

Though  the  modern  bachelor  girl  of  the  dashing,  dancing, 
cocktail-drinking  type  may  abhor  embroidery,  purely  as 
embroidery,  when  it  has  no  definite  end  in  view,  yet  there  is 
much  modern  embroidery  which  would  give  character  and  in¬ 
dividuality  to  her  bachelor  abode  and  which,  done  by  herself, 
would  neither  cost  much  nor  take  much  time  for  its  execution. 

Let  us  first  design  a  background  for  those  embroideries  and 
for  a  brunette.  Suppose  she  has  a  large  and  fairly  lofty  room  with 
a  north  light.  Her  main  furniture  consists  of  a  good  divan  with 
plenty  of  cushions  and  a  quite  handsome  black  cocktail  cabinet 
presented  by  an  admiring  uncle.  As  she  is  of  the  vivid,  restless 
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type,  fond  of  brightness,  colour  and  life,  her  walls  and  ceiling  could 
be  covered  entirely  with  a  good  dull  gilt  paper,  having  a  surface 
simulating  a  canvas  weave.  The  woodwork  to  be  enamelled  black 


and  a  plain  black  carpet  on  the  floor.  If  this  is  too  expensive, 
then  the  floor  could  be  painted  black  and  have  one  or  two  scarlet 
(not  red)  rugs.  Old  rugs  will  dye  quite  satisfactorily  to  the  proper 
lacquer  scarlet. 

Now,  the  embroideries.  For  boldness  and  speed,  these  must 
be  mostly  in  applique.  Place  the  cabinet  against  the  wall  facing 
the  window.  On  the  wall  behind  it  may  be  hung  an  embroidered 
mural  panel. 

In  Diagram  No.  62  is  a  suggestion  for  a  suitable  subject. 

As  the  curtains  and  divan  cover  are  to  be  made  of  soft  dull 
plain  blue  material,  we  shall  use  the  same  for  the  background  of 
the  mural  panel.  Take  a  piece  about  36  inches  long  by  27  inches 
broad.  Having  drawn  out  the  design  to  that  size,  put  it  on  to  the 
material  with  black  carbon  paper,  as  described  in  the  chapter  on 
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design.  Then  with  Clark’s  scarlet  soft  embroidery  cotton  sew  over 
every  line  of  the  figures  with  a  chain  stitch  (. Diagram  No.  35), 
simply  following  the  line.  The  belts  and  bands  on  the  girl’s  skirt 
can  be  solid  laid  stitch  ( Diagram  No.  26)  in  scarlet.  The  shoes 
and  hair,  black  satin  stitch.  The  lines  of  the  background  now  left 
are  sewn  in  black  soft  embroidery  cotton  in  chain  stitch,  then  quite 
close  to  each  line  is  put  a  row  of  dull  gold  cord  couched  (. Diagram 
No.  2j)  on  with  two  strands  of  stranded  cotton  in  the  same  shade 
as  the  cord.  Quite  close  to  that  again  is  a  row  of  chain  stitch  in 
white  soft  embroidery  cotton.  Instead  of  sewing  the  figures  in 
outline,  they  may  be  appliqued  and  would  look  quite  well  in 
black  material.  Transfer  the  design  to  the  material  with  yellow 
carbon.  Cut  out  all  round  the  design,  leaving  a  tiny  edge,  Place 
on  the  background  of  blue  and  carefully  tack  down  with  small 

stitches  all  round  on 
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must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  applied  material  puckering.  The 
detail  of  figures  is  then  embroidered  on  top  through  both  thicknesses, 
though  sometimes  the  detail  is  worked  on  the  material  first  and 
then  is  applied.  This  is  apt  to  stretch  or  pucker  the  material. 

When  finished  press  well  on  the  wrong  side  and  frame  with 
simple  flat  black  moulding,  fairly  broad. 

The  curtains  (. Diagram  No.  67)  of  the  blue  material,  have  a 
broad  band  of  gold  lame,  and  a  narrow  band  of  white,  applied 
and  sewn  on  with  satin  stitch  in  scarlet.  These  bands  are  con¬ 
nected  by  little  scallops  of  chain  stitch  in  scarlet  soft  embroidery 
cotton. 

The  divan  cover  is  quite  plain  with  two  scarlet  cushions,  one 
black,  one  dull  blue  and  one  white  embroidered  with  scarlet,  black, 
gold  and  china  blue. 

Diagram  No.  6j  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  curtains  in  design, 
colouring  and  stitchery. 

Diagram  No.  64  is  of  white  hand-woven,  fairly  coarse  linen. 
The  circle  is  button-stitched  (. Diagram  No.  12)  towards  centre  with 
scarlet,  the  diamond-shaped  flowers  are  embroidered  in  gold 
tinsel  thread  in  satin  stitch  with  stems  in  scarlet  chain  stitch. 

Diagram  No.  65.  The  square  cushion  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
mural  panel  in  design,  colouring  and  stitchery. 

Diagram  No.  66.  The  sheets  are  of  honey-coloured  linen  with 
the  owner’s  monogram  in  solid  satin  stitch  within  a  circle  of  chain 
stitch,  all  in  scarlet. 

Diagram  No.  68.  The  tea-cloth  and  cosy  are  in  honey-coloured 
linen  with  the  monogram  in  scarlet.  The  napkins  are  in  scarlet 
with  the  monogram  in  honey  colour. 

For  the  blonde  girl  of  this  same  type,  the  walls  and  ceiling 
might  be  in  silvery  grey  with  woodwork  painted  soft  jade  and 
a  jade-green  carpet.  The  furniture  to  be  plain,  unpainted  deal 
to  which  is  applied  two  or  three  coats  of  inexpensive  silver  paint. 
Remove  handles  and  replace  them  with  short  jade  composition 
bar-handles. 

The  embroidered  mural  panel,  divan  cover  and  curtains  to  be 
in  the  same  designs  but  in  a  very  dull  soft  flat  yellowish  pink, 
embroidered  in  jade  instead  of  scarlet,  silver  instead  of  gold, 
mulberry  instead  of  black,  and  soft  blue  instead  of  china  blue. 

In  this  colour  scheme  Diagram  No.  63  to  be  same  as  curtains, 
flat  pink. 

Diagram  No.  64  to  be  silver  lame. 

Diagram  No.  6j  to  be  soft  jade  green. 

The  linen  to  be  parchment  and  jade. 

For  the  less  sophisticated  type  of  bachelor  girl,  we  would 
suggest  pale-pink  walls  of  the  shade  of  those  small  pink  anemones 
one  buys  in  spring.  Woodwork  and  carpet  a  pale  dove  beige.  The 
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divan  and  two  large  comfy  chairs  with  loose  covers  of  mignonette 
green  uncrushable  linen. 

This  girl  loves  embroidery  so  she  has  piles  of  cushions,  pink, 
beige,  green  and  natural,  embroidered  in  rather  more  naturalistic 
designs. 

Diagram  No.  69  is  a  suggested  design  for  a  mural  panel.  The 
background  is  natural  coloured,  hand-woven  linen.  The  cliffs  on 
the  right  side  are  embroidered  in  two  rows  of  chain-stitch  close 
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together  in  two  tones  of  nigger  brown  stranded  embroidery  cotton, 
the  lighter  tone  to  the  left  side.  The  deer  is  outlined  with  a  small 
fine  button  stitch  in  the  lighter  brown  (stitches  going  inwards)  and 
the  ears,  hoofs,  tail,  eye  and  spots  in  the  darker  tone  in  satin  stitch. 
The  foreground  lines  are  in  three  tones  of  peacock  and  jade  in 
small  button  stitch  and  the  scallop  lines  in  satin  stitch  in  jade 
with  an  outline  on  the  top  of  dark  mulberry  in  chain  stitch.  The 
tree  trunk  is  in  rows  of  chain  vertically  in  tones  of  beige  and  nigger, 
lightest  tone  to  the  left  side.  The  scallops  on  tree  top  are  in  yellow, 
greens  and  jade  greens  in  button  stitch,  lightest  shade  on  top. 
The  little  flowers  are  in  soft  mauves  and  white  in  satin  stitch  with 
centres  and  outline  in  back-stitch  (. Diagram  No.  5)  in  scarlet. 
The  conventional  trees  in  the  foreground  are  in  tones  of  yellow- 
greens  and  blue-greens  button-stitched  with  stitches  growing  out¬ 
wards  from  tree,  lightest  shade  to  the  outside,  grading  towards 
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darker  in  centre.  Stem,  scroll  leaves  and  edge  of  flower  in  tall 
plant,  scarlet  in  chain-stitch,  flower  white  long  and  short  stitch. 
(. Diagram  No.  2.)  Flowers  in  the  foreground  to  be  in  tones  of  pinky 
mauve  in  long  and  short  stitch  with  scarlet  centres  in  satin  stitch. 


Curtains  No.  73  of  soft  green  linen,  same  as  divan  covering, 
with  lines  in  split  stitch  (. Diagram  No. 33)  in  silver-grey  soft  embroidery 
cotton. 

Diagram  No.  70.  Cushion  same  as  curtains  in  design  and 
colouring. 

Diagram  No.  72.  Cushion  to  be  beige  material  and  em¬ 
broidered  in  similar  design  and  colouring  as  part  of  mural  panel. 
Diagram  No.  71.  Cushion  to  be  flat  pink  like  walls  and  em¬ 
broidered  in  similar  design  and  colouring  as  part  of  mural  panel. 
Diagram  No.  75.  Sheets  and  pillows  to  be  parchment  linen,  the 
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design  all  worked  in  outline  in  either  back-stitch  or  chain-stitch  ; 
the  bells  in  soft  pale  mauves,  the  round  flowers  in  white  with  a 
thin  scarlet  outline  and  centre — the  stems  in  grey. 

Diagram  No.  74.  The  tea-cloth  and  cosy  of  parchment  linen. 
Design  to  be  embroidered  in  shades  of  green.  Spots  in  satin  stitch 
and  lines  in  chain-stitch. 

Do  not  imagine  that  those  schemes  are  extravagant  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  bachelor  girl.  That  is  not  the  case.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  harmonising  colours.  If  economy  is  a  consideration, 
the  curtains  and  cushions  can  be  all  of  good  casement  cloth. 
Embroidery  cottons  are  very  cheap  nowadays,  and  with  only  one 
room  to  furnish  the  bachelor  girl  can  afford  to  devote  all  her 
money  to  it. 


The  Prospective  Bride 

Now  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  important  person--— the  Bride — 
not  the  girl  who  dashes  out  at  the  last  moment  and  buys 
everything  indiscriminately,  but  the  girl  who,  perhaps,  beguiles 
the  tedium  of  a  long  engagement  to  a  fiance  abroad  or  in  a  distant 
town,  by  making  and  embroidering  all  sorts  of  lovely  things  for 
herself  and  her  future  home. 

Though  the  shops  are  crowded  with  sufficient  beauty,  even  for 
a  bride,  there  is  just  that  little  personal  touch  and  individuality 
which  only  handwork  can  give  in  the  things  made  by  herself 
besides  bringing  within  her  reach  articles  otherwise  beyond  her 
means. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  things  that  will  date  too  much, 
for  there  are  fashions  even  in  embroideries. 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  the  trousseau  and  also 
the  grade  of  society  in  which  one  is  to  spend  one’s  married  life, 
very  much  control  the  character  of  the  outer  garments.  Our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  made  all  their  under  garments.  These 
may  now  be  bought  but  unless  a  high  price  is  given  the  seams  give 
and  the  lace  comes  off,  etc.,  and  they  soon  lose  their  daintiness. 
In  these  days  patterns  are  so  simple  and  clearly  explained  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  trousseau  should  not  be  made  at  home. 

Diagram  No.  yy  is  a  suggested  design  for  a  set  of  underwear. 
The  nightdress  has  the  fashionable  high  neck  but  if  desired,  the  top 
frill  could  be  left  off  and  a  low  neck  line  made.  This  set  would 
look  very  well  carried  out  in  pale,  clear  lemon  silk,  the  points 
button-stitched  and  the  spots  solid  satin  stitch  in  soft  Speedwell 
blue  stranded  cotton,  the  bow  in  the  same  blue.  The  line  of 
the  points  in  the  other  garments  is  also  button-stitched  but  on  to 
the  garment  and  not  cut  out. 

The  dressing-gown  is  of  the  same  clear  lemon  trimmed  with 
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marabout  in  exactly  the  same  shade.  The  embroidery  is  in  soft 
tones  of  many  shades  of  blue  and  a  very  little  cold  mauve.  The 
dressing-gown  could  be  lined  with  pale  blue  to  tone  with  the 
embroidery. 

One  could  have  a  pink  set  embroidered  with  blue,  or  an  ivory 
set  embroidered  in  the  natural  colouring  of  flowers.  If  one  is 
very  daring,  a  black  set  with  spots  embroidered  in  scarlet,  gold, 
jade  and  blue  and  the  points  button-stitched  in  scarlet. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  the  prospective  bride  to  make  things 
indiscriminately  for  her  future  home. 

One  is  apt  to  find  when  finally  putting  them  all  together  that 
nothing  is  in  harmony  and  the  result,  after  mon  ths  of  loving  labour, 
is  too  disappointing  for  words.  Exact  sizes  are  also  a  problem. 
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Much  better  is  it  that  she  should  confine  her  work  to  a  few 
cushions  and  smaller  articles.  There  has,  for  some  years,  been  a 
vogue  for  Madeira  embroidery,  cut  work,  etc.,  for  table-linen. 
Although  some  of  it  is  lovely,  people  are  becoming  tired  of  it  and 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  embroidery.  Greater  restraint  and  a 
certain  formality  both  in  colour  and  design  are  necessary  for 
table-linen  if  we  are  not  to  tire  of  seeing  the  same  pseudo-natural 
flower  designs  day  after  day.  Embroidery  on  table-linen  gives 
great  scope  for  the  use  of  fine  and  varied  stitchery.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  designs  given  here  are  merely  diagrams  to 
be  clothed  with  stitchery. 

Diagram  Nos.  y8  and  j8A  are  designs  for  guest  towels  and  could 
be  embroidered  on  pale  coloured  linen  or  fine  huckaback  in  either 
paler  or  darker  tones. 

Diagram  Nos.  80 ,  81  and  82  are  three  tea-cloths. 

Diagram  No.  82  in  mignonette  green  embroidered  in  beige 
and  cream-lines  in  fine  feather  stitch  or  chain  and  diamonds, 
satin  stitch.  No.  80  is  on  ivory  linen  with  conventional  tree  design 
embroidered  in  satin  stitch,  Vandyke  stitch,  chain  and  button  stitch 
in  shades  of  green.  No.  81  is  of  cream  linen  with  flowers  outlined 
in  three  rows  of  flat  pink,  stems  pale-green  and  spots  in  pale-blue 
satin  stitch. 
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Diagram  No.  8j  is  an  oval  cocktail  tray  covered  with  glass 
and  framed.  Bright  jade  linen  ground  embroidered  in  tones  of 
beige  and  silver  grey  in  satin  stitch  and  chain. 

Diagram  No.  yg  is  a  lunch  set  of  pale-yellow  linen  embroidered 
with  russet  in  chain  stitch,  herring-bone,  and  satin  stitch. 

Diagram  No.  84  is  a  trolley  set  in  parchment  linen  embroidered 
with  lines  of  petal  stitch  and  posies  of  flowers  in  delicate  shades 
of  pinks,  mauves,  pale  blue,  green  and  lemon. 

The  Young  Mother 

There  are  many  shops  which  cater  exclusively  for  the  Baby 
and  in  them  is  to  be  found  almost  all  that  one  could  wish 
of  daintiness  and  beauty.  Skilled  fingers  have  fashioned  the 
exquisite  garments.  Nowhere  more  than  in  this  realm,  however, 
is  there  that  desire  for  the  personal  touch,  and  many  a  young 
mother  prefers  to  own  and  use  for  her  baby  articles  which  she 
has  made  herself,  even  if  less  exquisite  than  those  she  might  buy. 
If  she  has  the  ability  to  draw  and  design  there  is  the  added  joy 
of  producing  something  different  from  other  people’s  possessions. 
The  main  characteristic  of  this  work  should  be  daintiness  and 
simplicity.  One  wishes  only  to  make  a  charming  background  for 
the  child  not  to  overload  it  with  decoration. 

An  inexperienced  worker  may  be  afraid  to  undertake  the 
making  of  personal  garments,  but  these  can  be  bought  without 
any  decoration  and  with  the  addition  of  simple  embroidery  turned 
into  something  distinctive.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  able  to  draw.  Many  of  the  stitches  given  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  article  can  be  combined  and  applied  in  the  making  of  little 
border  and  sprig  designs  to  decorate  hems,  yokes,  etc.  The  simpler 
the  better. 

Apart  from  clothing  there  are  numerous  articles,  such  as  pram 
sets,  bibs,  cot  covers,  etc.,  the  making  of  which  is  not  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  an  amateur.  Take,  for  instance,  the  baby’s  cot. 
For  draping  this,  nothing  could  be  more  charming  in  its  crisp 
daintiness  than  organdie  or  dimity.  The  cover  and  pillow  offer 
an  opportunity  for  original  decoration.  The  average  size  for  the 
cover  is  24  inches  by  36  inches,  and  for  the  pillow  14  inches  by 
16  inches  or  14  inches  by  18  inches.  In  Diagrams  No.  8y  and  No.  8g 
will  be  found  suggested  designs  for  cot  and  pillow  covers.  No.  8g 
is  of  pure  white  organdie  with  circles  of  birds  embroidered  in  pale 
blue  stranded  cotton,  the  wings  solid  satin  stitch  and  the  rest  of  the 
bird  in  chain  stitch.  The  same  design  would  look  equally  well  on 
pink  organdie  with  blue  birds. 

No.  8y  is  of  white,  small-checked  dimity  and  has  tiny  sprigs 
and  a  border  of  small  simple  flowers  ;  daisies,  harebells,  etc.. 
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stitch  with  a  fine  thread,  the  wings  and  hair  in  solid  satin  stitch. 

The  prejudice  used  to  be  all  in  favour  of  pink  for  a  girl  baby 
and  blue  for  a  boy,  but  nowadays  the  smart  young  mother  uses 
pale  yellow  quite  frequently  and  even  pale,  delicate  green. 

If  organdie  is  considered  too  transparent,  a  flat  pad  may  be 
made  of  dull-finished  satin  or  sateen  interlined  with  winceyette. 
The  organdie  cover  is  then  placed  over  this  pad  and  tacked  at 
each  corner.  The  pillow  cushion  is  covered  with  the  same  satin 
under  the  organdie  pillow  case. 

Diagram,  No.  85  is  a  design  for  a  quilted  cover  for  colder 
weather.  It  is  made  of  soft,  but  closely  woven,  silk  in  a  natural 
shade,  quilted  in  a  simple  diamond  pattern,  with  little  posies  of 
flowers  at  regular  intervals  embroidered  in  delicate-coloured  silks. 

To  make  this  cover,  first  put  the  design  on  the  silk  and  embroider 
the  posies  ;  the  flowers  in  satin  stitch  and  buttonhole  stitch  and 
the  leaves  and  stems  in  chain  stitch.  Press  on  the  wrong  side. 
Place  flannel  for  interlining  on  backing  piece  of  silk  or  sateen  and 
turn  in  edges  to  meet  turned  in  edges  of  embroidered  panel.  Tacf 
well  together  and  quilt  over  the  diamond  and  straight  lines  in  back 
stitch  or  chain  stitch. 

Design  No.  87  would  do  equally  well  for  summer  use  as  a  pram 
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cover  and  pillow  earned  out  in  cool  linen  in  blue  or  yellow 
embroidered  in  white,  pale  blue,  pink  and  soft  greens,  or  merely 
In  paler  or  deeper  tones  of  the  background  colour. 

For  colder  weather,  nothing  could  be  nicer  than  Design  No.  66 
carried  out  in  thick  fleecy  woollen  material  and  embroidered  with 
a  bold  monogram  in  satin-stitch  in  a  darker  shade  of  wool. 

Designs  JSfo.  86  are  suggestions  for  bibs0  They  are  of  natural 
or  colored  linen  and  have  little  figure  designs  appliqued  in  bright 
colours  and  are  very  gay  and  cheerful. 


Diagram  No.  88  is  a  pram  bag  lined  with  waterproof  jacinet. 

For  the  slightly  older  child,  the  nursery  itself  furnishes 
opportunities  ihr  embroideries  and  in  Diagram  No.  Q2  will  be  found 
a  design  for  a  nursery  cloth  and  napkin  in  linen,  either  natural 
or  coloured.  Curtains,  a  screen,  etc.,  could  be  embroidered  to 
match.  One  could  be  a  very  cheerful  child  in  a  nursery  having 
pale-primrose  walls  and  woodwork  and  soft  dull-blue  floor  covering  ; 
curtains,  screen,  etc.,  in  the  same  soft  shade  of  blue  linen  em¬ 
broidered  with  figures  from  nursery  rhymes  as  in  Diagram  No.  gi 
M  Mary  had  a  Little  Lamb,”  **  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence,”  etc.,  in 
bright  colourings  of  jade,  scarlet,  yellow  and  black.  The  furniture 
to  be  lacquered  scarlet  or  pale  yellow.  Another  scheme  :  walls, 
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woodwork  and  door  covering  in  pale  sap  green*  curtains,  screen, 
and  table-cover  in  parchment  linen  embroidered  in  flat  pinks, 
greys,  greens  and  soft  china  blue*  The  furniture  to  be  enamelled 
in  flat  pink* 

One  must  discriminate  in  the  choice  of  designs  for  children's 
belongings  and  surroundings.  While  young  children  do  not 
object  to  convention  as  exemplified  in  their  love  for  rather  grotesque 
toys,  older  children  like  and  insist  upon  having  realism  If  there 
Is  a  funny  side  to  the  design  all  the  better,  a*  at  this  stage,  the 
J^inse  of  the  ridiculous  is  well  developed,  hence  the  popularity  of 
tike  *  Comic  Papers.” 
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The  Matron 

Unlike  the  bachelor  girl  or  the  bride,  who  are  free  to  design 
their  rooms  from  the  foundation,  the  woman  who  has  owned 
a  house  for  many  years  and  cannot  afford  to  discard  her  furniture, 
is  handicapped  in  creating  a  modern  scheme  of  decoration.  She 
need  not  despair,  however,  for  if  her  furniture  is  plain,  good  and 
well  cared  for,  the  passing  of  the  years  has  given  to  it  a  quality 
which  new  furniture  does  not  possess. 

Some  modern  interiors  are  very  lovely  in  then  brightness,  airy 
spaciousness  and  simple  lines.  Others  are  a  mere  striving  after 
the  unusual  which  does  not  result  always  in  beauty. 

Styles  that  are  too  extreme  are  not  in  keeping  with  mature 
people.  Simplicity  with  comfort  is  what  one  should  aim  at.  Much 
can  be  done  in  an  old  house  by,  first  of  all.  ruthlessly  discarding 
all  articles  which  have  not  a  definite  use.  It  is  really  surprising 
what  an  improvement  this  alone  will  make. 

Some  of  the  simpler  structural  features  of  the  room  may  be 
slightly  changed.  Ugly  fireplaces  of  marble  or  carved  wood  with 
ornate  overmantel  may  be  built  over  in  simple  straight  lines 
Many  charming  modern  rooms  have  simple,  low  and  broad 
mantelpieces  of  black  glass  This  provides  the  keynote  of  the 
colour  scheme,  of  course,  and  every  other  colour  used  most  be 
quite  definite,  and  clear. 

Walls  should  be  covered  to  the  ceiling  without  a  picture-rail 
and  the  ceiling  also,  in  self-coloured  paper  having  either  a  plair 
or  grained  texture. 

Modern  fabrics  do  not  blend  well  with  old-fashioned  room; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  art  of  the  needle  again  becomes  useful 
Many  articles  such  as  table-runners,  cushions,  chair  backs,  fire¬ 
screens,  stools,  trays,  etc.,  cart  be  embroidered  to  give  the  necessary 
relief  and  variety  to  all  the  plain  surfaces 

Again  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  one  must  not 
make  embroideries  indiscriminately  There  must  be  a  unifying 
scheme.  Though  varied  in  detail  the  main  design  and  colouring 
should  be  similar. 

When  the  furniture  is  brown  mahogany  (no*  the  reddish  type), 
walls  of  warm  beige  would  look  well.  Woodwork  painted  witl 
matt  paint  the  same  colour  as  the  furniture.  A  plain  carpet  O' 
cold  nigger  brown.  (An  old  carpet  will  dye  nigger  very  well. 
Curtains  of  beige  in  one  of  the  new  soft  woollen  basket  weave? 
embroidered  with  nigger  and  many  tones  of  flat  dull  pink,  brici 
and  ivory.  Two  cushions  to  match  curtains,  two  or  three  in  sol 
dull  yellow  pinks,  one  brick  and  one  gold  lame. 

A  very  handsome  room  would  be  :  Old  ivory’  walls  and  wood 
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work.  Curtains  of  gold  lame  embroidered  in  silver-grey  and  nigger, 
and  ivory  corded  silk  appliqued  in  patterns.  Carpet  plain  in  old 
gold  pile.  Two  cushions  of  gold  lame  embroidered  to  match  the 
curtains  ;  one  silver-grey  embr  oidered  nigger  ;  and  two  of  old 
gold  brocade.  Furniture  covered  in  old  gold  dull  repp.  Furniture 
brown  mahogany. 

Colour  is  such  an  individual  thing  that  it  is  unwise  to  dictate. 
These  are  merely  suggestions. 


In  Diagrams  Nos.  9^ 
95,  96  and  99  we  have, 
say,  the  curtains,  cushion, 
chairback  and  table-scarf 
for  the  beige  and  nigger 
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room.  The  material  is  pinky  beige.  The  curtains  are  plain,  but  the 
shaped  pelmet  is  embroidered.  In  Diagram  No.  gg  the  space 
between  the  lines  of  design  is  sewn  with  basket-stitch  in  dull  pink 
with  an  outline  in  button-stitch  towards  the  centre  in  nigger 
brown.  The  spirals  are  sewn  in  chain-stitch  in  nigger  and  the 
spots  in  nigger  in  satin  stitch. 

The  edge  of  the  pelmet  is  embroidered  in  the  same  way. 
The  stem  of  flowers  is  worked  in  basket-stitch  in  nigger  and  the 
leaves  in  Vandyke  stitch  in  nigger.  The  round-flower  forms  are  dull 
pink  linen  or  heavy  cord  silk  appliqued,  sewn  on  with  dove  grey 
in  satin-stitch.  Diagram  No.  gg — 
table-scarf  is  lined  with  satin 
in  the  same  shade  and  has  tassels 
made  of  wool  also  in  the  same 
shade. 

Tassels  are  made  in  the 


following  manner.  Take  several 
strands  of  wool  twice  the  desired 
length  of  finished  tassel.  Thread  along  needle  with  wool.  Place 
the  needle  through  centre  of  strands  of  wool.  Pufl  out  needle 
and  double  strands  over.  Wind  wool  about  four  times  tightly 
round  the  doubled  loops  about  f-inch  from  the  top.  Fasten  off 
invisibly  at  the  side  and  pull  needle  out  at  the  foot.  Cut  ends  of 
wool  evenly  across. 

Diagram  No.  gj  is  a  suggested  design  for  a  fire-screen  and 
could  be  carried  out  in  hand-woven  linen  or  natural  coloured  linen 
damask  with  a  small  figure  interwoven  in  natural  coloured  silk. 
The  flowers  are  embroidered  in  solid  satin-stitch  in  shades  of 
mauve,  centres  of  pale  green  all  outlined  with  scarlet  back-stitch. 
The  foreground  lines  are  in  rows  of  chain  stitch  in  various  tones 
of  green  with  rows  of  small  button-stitch  on  top  of  lines  in  lighter 
greens.  The  tree  trunk  is  in  vertical  lines  of  chain  in  fawns  and 
the  flowers  on  the  tree  in  shades  of  light  yellow  greens. 

Diagram  No.  ioi.  The  square  cushion  is  of  old  gold  linen  and  if 
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embroidered,  the  stems  in  chain-stitch  in  peacock  blues,  the  circles 

and  spirals  in  chain  in  shades  of  nigger  and  beige,  the  flowers  in 

white  with  lemon  centres  ;  flowers  outlined  in  scarlet  button  stitch. 

*  • 

Bazaars  and  Sales  of  Work 

Every  one  of  us  has  had  the  unpleasant  experience  of  seeing  a 
beautiful  piece  of  work,  over  which  one  has  spent  much 
thought  and  many  hours,  being  turned  over  to  a  buyer  at  a  bazaar 
at  the  last  moment  for  a  mere  nothing. 

This  experience,  alas,  very  common,  forces  one  to  the  realisation 
that  the  main  characteristics  of  work  for  those  sales  should  be 
little  cost,  and  simplicity  and  speed  in  their  creation. 

Such  types  of  embroidery  as  wool  work  and  applique  are  very 
suitable.  Table  linen,  of  course,  supper  cloths,  tea  and  tray  cloths, 
cosies,  etc.,  must  of  necessity  be  embroidered  in  finer  materials, 
but  here  also  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  designs  and 
stitchery.  It  is  always  advisable  to  make  one’s  own  designs,  but  if 
this  is  impossible,  there  are  now  several  manufacturers  who  have 
put  on  the  market  excellent  designs. 

Apart  from  linen,  let  us  consider  a  few  articles  which  are  easily 
embroidered  and  yet  give  us  a  due  effect  for  our  work. 

Diagram  No.  102  is  a  work-bag  made  of  natural  Russian  crash. 
The  lines  of  design  are  of  bright-coloured  skirt  braids,  applied  and 
sewn  on  with  chain-stitch,  back-stitch,  or  petal-stitch.  The  em¬ 
broidery  is  in  wool,  satin-stitch  and  chain.  Any  scraps  of  wool 
would  do,  but  braid  in  scarlet,  blue  and  jade  and  embroidery  in 
the  same  colourings  would  look  well  or  braids  in  nigger,  beige 
and  orange  with  the  embroideries  to  match.  A  brown  wooden 
handle  finishes  it  and  either  a  natural  or  a  coloured  lining  to  match 
wools. 

Diagram  No.  103  is  a  work-bag  of  coloured  linen  with  coloured 
braids  applied  in  a  Vandyke  pattern  sewn  on  with  petal-stitch. 
This  example  was  made  of  scarlet  linen,  with  black  braid  sewn  on 
with  cream  wool  and  lined  with  black  dull  sateen.  It  had  scarlet 
cords  with  cream  and  black  beads. 

Diagram  No.  106  is  another  bag  ;  this  time  it  might  be  of  a 
coloured  material — dull  silk  or  woollen  cloth.  The  circles  are  cut 
from  scraps  of  coloured  felt  and  sewn  on  in  the  centres  with  groups 
of  French  knots.  The  lines  are  embroidered  in  satin-stitch  in  wool. 
The  handle  is  of  composition  and  the  bag  is  lined  with  silk  of  a 
contrasting  shade.  A  good  colour  scheme  would  be  dove-grey 
Roman  satin  with  felts  in  shades  of  beige,  orange,  dull  mulberry 
and  flat  green,  embroidery  in  orange.  Handle  and  lining  orange. 

Diagram  No.  104  is  a  more  elaborate  pochette.  It  is  made  of 
gold  lame.  The  design  is  transferred  to  the  material  with  carbon 
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paper  and  ironed  to  fix  it.  The  embroidery  is  couching  in  gold 
and  silver  threads  and  the  little  flowers  are  made  by  sewing  pearls 
on  to  each  spot.  Three  small  pearls  form  the  centre.  Lined  in  any 
bright  colour. 

Diagram  No.  ioj  is  a  cruising  pochette  and  is  of  natural  Russian 
crash  with  design  embroidered  in  wool.  Waves  in  chain-stitch  in 
two  shades  of  peacock  blue  and  one  jade  green  ;  ship,  satin-stitch 
in  brown  ;  sail  filled  in  with  vertical  rows  of  chain-stitch  in  yellow  ; 
flag  in  satin-stitch  in  scarlet.  Bag  lined  with  jade. 


Diagram  No.  109  is  a  stamp-book  case  and  consists  of  two  pieces 
of  linen  of  contrasting  colours,  nigger  and  beige,  black  and  scarlet 
or  blue  and  jade  (the  darker  to  the  outside).  The  design  is  first 
embroidered  on  the  outside  in  tones  to  match  the  inside  colour, 
either  in  satin-stitch  or  filled  in  with  rows  of  chain-stitch.  Press 
well  on  wrong  side.  Cut  piece  of  stiffening  same  size  as  finished 
case,  allowing  for  turned-in  ends.  Turn  edge  of  embroidered  piece 
over  this  and  herring-bone  edges  to  stiffening  to  make  it  lie  flat. 
Turn  in  edges  of  lining  to  meet  turned-in  edge  of  case  and  hem 
invisibly,  tucking  in  the  ends  of  the  little  straps  of  lining  as  it  is 
being  hemmed.  This  is  to  hold  in  the  stamp  book.  Press  flat,  turn 
ends  over  to  form  a  pocket  at  each  side  and  invisibly  overcast  edges. 

Diagram  No.  111  is  a  book  holder  and  is  made  of  dull  blue  linen. 
It  is  embroidered  in  stranded  cotton  in  shades  of  beige,  cream, 
fawn  and  brown.  The  diaper  pattern  is  sewn  in  two  shades  of 
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beige,  the  cross  lines  chain-stitch  in  the  darker  and  the  circles 
satin-stitch  solid  in  the  lighter.  The  battlemented  pattern,  in  lines 
of  chain-stitch  to  form  a  solid  pattern  in  cream  and  the  lines  in 
herring-bone  stitch  in  three  browns.  It  is  made  up  like  stamp 
book  with  slightly  stiff  interlining,  and  lined  in  a  colour  to  match 
embroidery. 

Diagram  JSTo.  no  is  a  match  case  and  is  made  exactly  like  the 
stamp  book  without  having  the  ends  turned  over.  It  is  in  beige 
linen  with  matches  forming  monogram  in  cream  satin  stitch  with 
scarlet  tops. 

Diagram  No.  112  is  a  pair  of  napkin  rings  consisting  of  two 
contrasting  pieces  of  linen.  The  design  is  embroidered  on  the 
outer  piece  in  tones  of  the  inner  piece,  pressed  well  on  wrong 
side,  edges  turned  in  over  a  piece  of  stiffening  and  button-stitched 
to  lining.  A  patent  fastener  is  sewn  at  the  end.  It  is  quite  a  good 
idea  to  make  a  family  set,  all  in  different  colours  with  individual 
monogram  on  each  ring. 

Diagram  No.  ioy  is  a  flapjack  cover  and  is  made  of  two  pieces 
of  felt,  embroidered  and  sewn  together  at  the  edges  with  button- 
stitch,  leaving  a  large  enough  opening  to  allow  flapjack  to  come 
out  and  go  in.  This  particular  one  was  in  black  felt  with  flowers 
embroidered  in  satin-stitch,  between  the  two  outer  rows  and 
in  the  centre,  in  white.  The  angular  lines  were  in  chain-stitch 
in  scarlet  with  a  white  line  of  chain-stitch  close  beside  each  red 
one.  The  circle  in  scarlet  and  white  chain.  It  was  lined  with 
scarlet. 

Diagram  No.  113  is  a  hiking  outfit  and  is  made  of  strong  linen 
lined  with  jacinet  (waterproof).  It  consists  of  a  long  piece  of  material 
lined  with  jacinet  and  is  again  made  exactly  like  the  stamp  case 
only  without  the  stiffening.  The  ends  are  turned  over  and  stitched 
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down  to  form  four  pockets,  one  for  first-aid  appliances,  one  for 
toilet  articles,  one  for  repairs  outfit  and  the  other  for  individual 
choice  of  purpose.  The  cover  is  embroidered  with  a  hiking  design 
in  outline,  back-stitch,  or  chain-stitch  in  a  darker  or  lighter  tone 
of  the  linen.  Care  must  be  taken  to  place  design  in  the  proper 
place  on  material  so  that  when  pocket  is  turned  over  the  design 
will  be  at  the  outside  edge. 

Diagram  No.  114  is  a  travelling  set  and  consists  of  a  pyjama  or 
nightdress  case,  a  glove  case,  handkerchief  case,  stocking  case, 
shoe-clean  case  (lined  with  black),  a  sponge  bag  (lined  with 
waterproof  jacinet)  and  a  case  for  holding  collapsible  coat-hangers. 


They  are  all  made  of  servicable  dark-grey  linen  with  the  lines  in 
silver-grey  chain-stitch  and  the  scrolls  in  scarlet  chain.  Blue  linen 
with  jade  and  cream  ;  black  with  gold  ;  brown  with  orange  and 
beige  would  be  quite  good  also. 

Diagrams  Nos.  115  and  116  are  gardening  aprons  made  in  fairly 
heavy  natural  Russian  crash  and  embroidered  with  floral  patterns 
in  bright  wools.  No.  115  has  latchet  darns  to  hold  ties  at  waist. 
They  are  made  by  placing  vertical  stitches  the  size  required  to 
cover  the  breadth  required  and  then  darned  across  in  groups  of 
half  the  number  of  threads.  No.  116  is  bound  all  round  with 
bright-coloured  skirt  braid  to  match  embroidery.  The  ties  and 
neck  loop  are  also  of  braid. 

Diagram  No.  nj  is  a  kneeling  pad  for  weeding  and  is  made  of 
heavy  crash  with  sprig  embroidered  to  match  apron,  and  padded 
and  lined  with  rexine  to  keep  away  damp.  It  is  stitched  across  to 
keep  padding  in  place 
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1.  General  Remarks.  It  is  possible  to  change  almost  any 
material  or  article  from  the  ordinary  and  commonplace  to  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  and  beauty  by  the  addition  of  few  or  many  stitches. 

As  a  general  rule  when  beginning  and  finishing  a  thread  a 
dght  little  knot  is  all  that  is  required  ;  if  taken  up  close  to  the 
material  and  cut  close  it  is  quite  firm  and  neat.  When  using  satin  - 
stitch,  crewel-stitch  or  any  other  flat  stitch  it  is  better  to  take 
the  thread  from  the  right  side  of  material,  leaving  about  one  inch 
showing,  then  take  up  |-inch  or  more  of  material  on  needle  and 
with  a  tiny  stitch  tack  the  loose  end  down  securely  ;  the  pull  on 
the  little  stitch  keeps  the  end  in  position.  When  a  stitch  or  two 
of  the  embroidery  has  been  worked  the  loose  end  may  be  cut  close 
to  fabric. 

2.  Materials.  All  materials  which  are  to  be  decorated  with 
stitching  should  be  good  of  their  kind  ;  by  this  I  do  not  mean 
expensive.  Take  hessian,  unbleached  calico,  or  crash,  for  instance 
— these  are  most  reasonable  in  price  and  can  be  decorated  and 
turned  into  many  useful  and  beautiful  articles.  The  quality  of  any 
material  may  be  tested  by  pulling  a  thread — the  shortness  of  the 
bread  determining  the  quality  of  the  material.  Shiny  satins 
vith  cotton  backs  should  be  avoided.  In  choosing  a  fabric  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  the  general  surroundings  of 
the  article  when  completed,  should  be  carefully  considered.  To 
introduce  silks  and  satins  into  a  country  cottage  to  which  by  rights 
chintzes,  cottons  and  linens  naturally  belong  is  not  desirable. 
Hessian  and  crash,  if  preferred,  may  be  dyed  at  home  quite  success¬ 
fully.  Allied  to  these  latter  are  felt,  wool,  wool  braid  and  bias 
binding.  These  are  very  suitable  for  bold  effects — garden  cushions, 
bags,  aprons,  pouffes  and  floor  cushions  ;  the  latter  may  be  backed 
with  American  cloth  or  leatherette. 

There  are  great  varieties  of  cottons,  linens,  artificial  silks,  silks 
and  woollens  to  select  from,  almost  all  of  which  are  suitable  for 
embroidery. 

Threads  may  be  had  for  any  purpose — stranded  cottons  may 
be  used  either  in  the  six  strands  or  divided  up  for  fine  work  ;  silks 
are  of  all  kinds.  Wools  may  be  used  in  their  original  ply  or  divided. 
The  only  thread  not  advisable  is  the  hard  glossy  artificial  silk  kind. 

3.  Patterns.  Patterns  may  be  transferred  to  materials  in 
different  ways— if  using  a  shape  simply  pencil  round  it  lightiy. 
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Another  way  is  to  trace  the  design  through  by  means  of  earbor 
piper,  care  being  taken  not  to  soil  the  article.  Washing  blue  and 
sugar  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  applied  with  a  pen  or  fine 
brush  may  be  painted  on  to  the  design,  which  is  better  done  on 
diinnish  paper  ;  the  pattern  may  be  then  ironed  off  in  the  usual 
shop  manner.  Another  way,  and  one  which,  though  tedious,  is 
really  the  best  for  any  delicate  and  important  piece,  is  to  prick 
the  design  all  over  along  the  pattern  lines  ;  place  this  in  position 
on  the  material  and,  using  French  chalk  in  a  piece  of  muslin, 
pounce  the  design  through,  afterwards  painting  over  the  little 
chalk  dots  of  the  design  with  white  paint.  The  ideal  thing  to  do  is 
to  work  embroidery  without  tracing— with  practice,  even  the 
untrained  soon  learn  to  judge  spaces. 

4.  Stitches.  The  most  simple  is  running  or  darning-stitch, 
and  it  is  used  very  often  when  a  stitch  is  required  for  keeping  a  hem 
in  position.  As  such  it  is  taught  to  young  children  in  day  school 
The  thread  is  taken  from  the  back  through  to  the  right  side  of 
material  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  ;  this  latter  is  important, 
for  if  it  is  being  used  to  lay  a  hem  there  may  be  a  tendency  to 
have  the  needle  slanting,  and  as  a  needle  has  to  go  through  three 
thicknesses  the  result  would  not  be  satisfactory7.  This  same  applies 
when  the  stitch  is  being  used  for  any  work  where  there  is  more 
than  one  layer  of  material,  in  quilting,  for  instance.  Running  o* 
darning-stitch  is  worked  by  taking  up  a  small  quantity  of  material 
on  the  needle  and  leaving  a  more  or  less  larger  space  betv/een  these 
short  spaces. 

Darning-Stitch.  Borders  of  all  kinds  may  be  arrived  at  by 
using  no  other  means.  Running-stitch  suggests  horizontal  lines, 
but  darning-stitch,  which  is  really  the  same,  opens  out  possibilities 
in  upright  and  slanting  lines,  which  add  interest  and  strength.  It 
if  better  to  tack  or  pin  hem  in  position  first  ;  drawing  a  thread 
gives  greater  accuracy.  Do  one  row  of  running-stitch  in  colour, 
keeping  the  spaces  even.  Build  up  from  this,  perhaps  by  simply 
making  another  row  in  same  colour  exactly  below  first  one  or  by 
having  smaller  stitches  in  centre.  Add  to  this  some  upright  stitches 
in  a  different  colour  or  put  slanting  ones  coming  over  the  turning 
in  of  hem.  Grosses  may  come  between,  simply  being  one  slanting 
stitch  over  another  at  a  different  angle  ;  or  put  several  upright 
stitches,  perhaps  with  all  or  one  only  over  edge  of  hem — possibly  a 
cross  between — or  use  long  and  short  upright  stitches.  One  can  see 
how  very  interesting  and  secure  these  hems  may  be  made — colour 
being  advisable.  A  knot  here  and  there  keeps  them  in  position. 

Satin-Stitch.  Satin-stitch  is  laying  strands  of  thread  side  by 
side  in  such  a  way  that  a  satin-like  surface  is  arrived  at,  no  material 
showing  between  the  stitches.  Much  beautiful  work  has  been  done 
by  this  stitch.  The  diagram  explains  the  working.  The  needle  is 
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taken  through  just  sufficiently  on  the  slant  to  allow  the  threads 
to  be  next  each  other.  This  simple  in-and-out  stitch  may  form  the 
basis  of  many  all-over  patterns — accuracy  being  the  only  essential. 
By  ke  c  aing  to  the  weave  of  the  material,  when  that  is  possible,  and 
counting  threads  when  fabric  permits  it  is  quite  simple.  The 
dotted  lines  in  diagram  indicate  thread  at  back.  Blocks  of  satin- 
stitch  are  very  effective,  but  accuracy  in  keeping  to  the  lines  is 
essential.  The  stitches  may  be  upright  or  slanting,  the  latter  is 
quicker.  Circles  may  be  made  by  drawing  round  the  end  of  a 


pencil  or  a  small  coin,  and  dotted  here  and  there  over  a  surface 
are  decorative  ;  they  may  be  all  the  same  size  or  varied. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  to  keep  a  satin-stitch  circle  quite  round. 
A  piece  of  embroidery  may  be  entirely  worked  in  satin-stitch,  but 
interest  given  by  varying  the  angle  of  the  stitch — this  alters  the 
light  and  shade  on  it.  Satin-stitch  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  fillings 
either  in  regular  formation  rows  or  same  size  of  stitch.  Quite  a 
good  way  for  an  edge  is  to  have  one  long  and  one  short,  next  row 
have  stitches  all  the  same  size  but  fitting  into  the  long  and  short 
of  first  row.  Useful  edging  for  flowers  and  leaves.  In  small  circles 
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a  second  row  of  only  long  stitches  may  be  sufficient.  When  an 
embroidress  wants  volume  of  colour  she  uses  satin-stitch  or  a  laid- 
stitch.  A  thread  with  the  minimum  of  twist  gives  the  best  colour 
result.  By  using  a  ruler  and  a  pencil,  coins,  egg-cups,  saucers,  or 
plates  lots  of  lovely  patterns  may  be  got.  Lightly  chalk  the  end  of 
a  pencil  or  coin,  etc.,  press  on  to  material  and  work  satin-stitch 
across  circle.  The  chalk  has  the  advantage  of  not  spoiling  the 
cloth.  For  borders  or  patterns  on  frocks,  for  bigger  circles  and  lines, 
tailors’  chalk  is  good  or  ordinary  pencil  for  washing  articles. 

So  much  for  regular,  long,  and  short  satin-stitch,  but  there 
is  the  opposite — irregular,  by  which  shaded  effects  are  got.  Make 
all  stitches  of  varied  lengths,  putting  one  with  or  alongside  of 
another,  never  up  the  same  hole  as  the  previous  one  went  down,  so 
that  when  finished  the  effect  is  as  of  one  flat  surface,  and  when 
shading  is  desired  of  one  colour  melting  into  another.  Satin-stitch 
may  be  padded  by  working  over  the  design  before  embroidering 
with  running-stitches,  or  a  heavier  way  is  to  work  over  chain-stitch. 

Double  Back-Stitch.  This  is  just  a  back-stitch  at  either  side 
of  some  shape  or  space,  one  stitch  going  into  the  hole  that  the 
previous  one  made.  Use  two  marginal  lines — take  needle  towards 
one  first  on  one  margin  and  then  on  the  other  with  the  thread 
thrown  away  from  one  in  working.  It  is  very  easy  and  very  useful 
and  economical  of  thread.  The  back-stitches  show  as  two  rows 
on  every  side.  If  done  on  transparent  material  like  organdie,  and 
worked  on  the  wrong  side — that  is  with  only  the  back-stitches 
showing  on  the  front,  it  is  known  as  shadow  work  and  is  very 
dainty  and  light,  and  very  suitable  for  frocks,  tea  mats,  curtains,  etc.; 
in  fact,  anything  that  is  required  to  be  light,  transparent  and 
intriguing.  The  lines  or  stems  connecting  might  be  worked  as 
stem-stitch  on  wrong  side  and  on  right  would  be  back-stitch,  or 
they  might  be  worked  on  right  side  as  plain  back-stitch.  As  in  all 
work  a  neat  finish  is  necessary,  but  essential  in  transparent  materials, 
and  for  shadow  work  particularly. 

Herring-bone  Stitch.  This  is  similar  to  double  back-stitch, 
only  keep  the  stitches  apart.  If  wide  apart  one  row  of  a  different 
colour  may  be  taken  on  top  of  another.  Another  way  is  to  make 
lower  stitch  horizontal  and  the  one  above  perpendicular  over  the 
first  row.  Single  herring-bone  stitch  may  be  used  with  effect  one 
above  another  ;  or  catching  down  a  line  as  a  pretty  centre  filling, 
when  it  is  hke  thorn-stitch.  The  top  and  lower  lines  of  herring-bone 
stitch  need  not  be  confined  to  the  horizontal — they  may  be  upright 
in  both  cases.  Herring-bone  may  be  used  to  keep  in  position  lines 
of  thread — couching  as  it  is  called  ;  it  may  also  be  used  as  a  filling 
in  either  regular  formation  with  the  top  stitches  of  one  row  meeting 
lower  ones  of  the  one  above,  or  coming  half-way  across. 

Rumanian- Stitch.  This  is  simply  tacking  down  a  thread 
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which  is  taken  from  side  to  side  of  shape  by  a  small  oblique  stitch 
in  the  centre.  Take  needle  through  at  left  margin  and  put  it  in 
again  at  right  margin — pick  up  a  little  of  material  and  bring  needle 
up  again  to  right  of  centre  line  and  down  again  over  thread  already 
laid  to  left  of  centre,  up  again  at  left  margin.  A  raised  ridge  may 
be  got  by  taking  needle  up  and  down  on  centre  line. 

Buttonhole.  This  in  its  most  simple  form  is  sometimes  called 
blanket-stitch.  As  the  name  suggests,  it  is  frequently  used  as  an 
edging.  It  is  worked  by  taking  the  needle  from  the  back  and 
taking  needle  through  loop  as  diagram  shows.  Buttonhole  may 
be  worked  close  together  on  a  raw  edge  or  on  a  scalloped  edge 
and  then  cut  away  afterwards  or  worked  over  a  fold  of  material. 
The  edge  may  be  padded  with  running  stitches  or  lines  of  laid 
thread.  It  is  advisable  always  to  strengthen  the  edge  either  by 
running  a  thread  or  chain-stitching  along  line  first.  The  stitches 
should  be  close  together  but  may  vary  in  length.  It  is  used  in 
Richelieu  work  and  cut  work,  the  former  having  the  addition  of 
woven  or  buttonhole  bars. 

Gut  work  is  all  edging.  The  running  thread  under  the  button¬ 
holing  should  be  firm,  especially  on  a  curve,  and  sufficiently  tight 
to  be  felt  between  the  fingers  ;  any  looseness  makes  the  button¬ 
holing  sag.  Groups  of  buttonhole  circles  may  be  grouped  together 
either  all  of  the  same  size  and  same  colour  or  using  same  size  of 
circle  throughout  and  different  colours.  Or  again,  small  circles 
may  be  grouped  inside  a  larger  one. 

When  buttonhole  wheels  are  made  there  will  be  a  little  hole 
in  centre  where  the  thread  passes  through  each  time.  When  plain 
buttonholing  is  done  on  a  folded  edge  the  stitches  may  be  a  little 
farther  apart  and  coloured  threads  interlaced.  This  may  be  done 
also  when  the  buttonholing  is  forming  an  all-over  pattern.  A 
filling  of  buttonhole  is  useful  for  flower  leaves,  etc.  Begin  at  the 
left — work  along  into  material  to  the  light  at  end,  take  a  stitch 
down  and  work  reverse  way  back,  taking  the  stitch  into  the  loops 
of  previous  row  and  through  material,  working  backwards  and 
forwards  till  space  is  covered.  After  working  the  first  row  the 
needle  may  be  looped  through  each  buttonhole-stitch  or  taken 
into  the  material  on  the  left  hand  and  then  down  into  position  to 
work  the  third  row  of  buttonholing,  which  is  taken  over  the  button¬ 
holing  and  the  running-stitch. 

Variety  may  be  had  by  making  two  or  three  of  the  buttonhole- 
stitches  close  together.  Another  way  is  to  get  a  honeycomb  effect 
by  making  rather  slack  stitches  and  in  coming  back  along  second 
row  pull  down  the  loop  of  first  row,  taking  up  a  little  material  on 
needle.  A  French  knot  may  be  put  into  each  space.  By  placing 
two  rows  of  buttonhole  slanting  back  to  back  one  may  get  leaves. 
Rows  of  buttonhole  may  fork  into  each  other.  Buttonhole  filling 
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may  be  a  surface-stitch  entirely,  only  going  through  material  at 
beginning  and  end  of  rows.  As  such  it  is  used  on  lace,  and  in  any 
place  where  it  is  thus  detached  from  background  it  may  be  cut 
out  behind,  the  last  row  being  caught  into  material.  The  whole 
shape  must  be  run  round — the  running  stitches  cutting  into  the 
ends  of  the  buttonhole  rows  in  passing  them.  Whole  outline  of 
shape  is  then  buttonholed  with  the  knot  coming  to  the  inside, 
where  it  is  ultimately  to  be  cut  away. 

There  are  two  knotted  stitches  which  are  more  proof  against 
wear  and  tear.  Take  a  buttonhole-stitch  in  ordinary  way  and 
then  take  another  over  this,  thus  securing  it  against  a  pull.  This 
stitch  is  very  useful  round  the  edge  of  a  shawl  or  lampshade  where 
a  fringe  is  to  be  added.  Another  form  is  to  make  one  buttonhole, 
stitch,  throw  the  thread  upwards,  and  point  the  needle  up ,  bringing 
the  thread  through  the  loop.  With  the  background  cut  away, 
these  lace  stitches  show  to  great  advantage.  Always  work  in  parallel 
rows,  not  curves,  for  otherwise  the  evenness  of  the  pattern  is 
destroyed. 

Feather-stitching.  Feather-stitching  is  really  cretan-stitch 
worked  openly,  taking  needle  towards  centre  each  time,  as  in  the 
cretan-stitch. 

Varieties  of  this  may  be  made  by  doing  two  or  three  points  on 
each  slope.  A  French  knot  or  a  chain  loop  might  further  decorate 
the  triangular  shape.  It  may  also  be  used  close  together  as  a 
border-stitch.  There  is  another  form  by  putting  a  chain  loop  at 
each  point.  Different  coloured  threads  may  be  run  underneath 
this  or  interlaced  through.  Feather-stitch  makes  a  light  veining 
for  a  leaf. 

Chain-Stitches.  These  are  most  useful  and  can  be  put  to  a 
tremendous  number  of  uses  ;  they  may  be  used  for  lines,  fillings, 
all-over  patterns,  borders,  etc.  Although  not  appreciated  as  it 
might  be,  several  rows  of  chain-stitch  in  one  or  more  colours  make 
a  very  durable  edging  on  a  small  turned-up  edge,  and  is  suitable 
for  tea-cloths,  mats,  etc.  The  hem  may  be  turned  up  before  or 
after  working.  To  execute  it  bring  needle  through  and  then  back 
again  into  same  hole — take  up  piece  of  material  on  needle,  loop 
thread  over  the  point  and  pull  through.  Repeat.  Single  chain  loops 
may  form  flowers — the  start  and  finish  of  each  one  coming  out  at  or 
near  the  same  point.  This  is  often  called  lazy-daisy.  A  line  of  chain 
may  be  zigzagged,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  chain  loops  in  position 
it  is  advisable  to  take  the  needle  through  the  thread  of  the  loop  of 
the  last  stitch.  Rows  or  borders  may  be  made  with  this  stitch. 
A  chain  line  may  be  made  up  of  two  colours,  thus  :  thread  two 
contrasting  colours  in  the  same  needle  ;  make  a  chain  loop  but 
only  putting  one  colour  over  needle  point,  pull  the  needle  through 
and  also  both  threads,  make  another  chain  loop  but  this  time  put 
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2i.  Knotted-stitch.  22.  ABC ,  Double-knot  stitch. 
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the  second  colour  over  the  needle,  and  so  on,  reversing  the  colours 
each  time.  This  is  called  the  magic  chain. 

Scroll-Stitch.  Working  from  left  to  right  bring  needle 
through  at  left-hand  end  of  line,  take  a  slanting  stitch  under  line 
and  pointing  needle  to  the  left  pass  thread  under  point  of  needle 
as  diagram  shows,  then  pull  thread  under  needle  quite  tight ; 
finally  pull  needle  through.  Rows  of  scroll-stitch  with  the  knot  of 
one  coming  in  the  curved  space  of  the  preceding  one  are  good. 

Knotted-Stitch.  A  knotted-stitch  which  is  like  wheat-ear — 
a  good  all-over  one  is  a  small  cross  joined  at  the  crossing  by  a 
knot.  Through  at  A,  down  at  B,  up  again  at  C,  and  after  knotting 
in  the  middle  as  diagram  shows  ;  finally  take  needle  to  back  at 
point  D.  It  may  be  done  quite  close  together  as  well  as  apart. 

Double-Knot  Stitch.  This  is  a  great  favourite  for  edgings, 
lines  and  mass.  After  bringing  needle  through  take  up  a  small 
stitch  away  from  one,  put  needle  under  thread  as  diagram  shows, 
away  from  the  worker  and  pull  through  ;  now  holding  thread 
under  the  thumb,  bring  needle  through  loop  towards  one  as  the 
sketch  indicates.  Draw  tight. 

Bar-Stitches.  Raised  Chain  Band.  This  may  be  wrorked 
either  in  single  rows  or  in  several  rows  when  the  bar  is  wide,  using 
different  colours.  It  is  very  successful  for  leaves.  First  make  the 
bars  the  desired  width  ;  take  needle  up  at  A,  bring  thread  over 
bar,  put  needle  under  bar  (Fig.  23)  and  over  thread,  pull  through. 
Make  second  part  as  shown. 

Step-Stitch.  Another  bar-stitch  is  called  step-stitch.  Make 
the  bars,  only  wider  than  for  last  stitch  ;  overcast  one  side  as  far 
as  centre,  take  the  needle  up  and  through  material  a  little  higher 
up,  back  to  centre,  where  the  rest  of  bar  is  overcast  in  a  reverse 
direction  ;  to  make  second  row,  take  needle  through  material  at 
end  of  first  bar  and  up  at  second  one,  work  in  opposite  direction, 
at  centre  slip  needle  under  loop  of  bar  above,  and  then  back  to 
finish  overcasting.  Dotted  lines  indicate  where  thread  is  carried 
across  at  back. 

Portuguese  Border-Stitch.  Another  bar-stitch  which  is  useful 
is  Portuguese  border-stitch.  Make  the  bars  in  transverse  fashion 
as  before  ;  begin  at  lower  end  of  row  by  working  one  or  two  satin- 
stitches  in  the  middle  over  the  lower  bar,  beginning  at  left-hand 
side  ;  where  needle  has  completed  last  satin-stitch  take  it  under 
second  bar  through  to  front  and  then  over  third  and  under  third 
and  second  bars  ;  repeat  and  having  finished  second  stitch  do 
likewise  with  fourth  and  third  bar,  and  right  up  one  side  of  band. 
Right-hand  side  of  band  is  done  in  the  same  way  only  the  slant  is 
of  course  reversed.  Tiny  narrow  leaves  are  very  interesting  filled  in 
thus.  All  these  bar-stitches  are  surface  ones,  the  needle  only- 
entering  the  material  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  bar.  The 
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space  behind  may  be  cut  away  too,  always  provided  that  the  edge 
of  shape  is  run  round  and  each  thread  of  the  bars  caught  in  while 
making  the  running.  The  running  of  course  being  the  basis  for  the 
final  button-holing  or  overcasting. 

Cross-Stitches.  These  can  be  worked  in  two  ways  :  one  is 
done  by  making  one  diagonal  of  each  stitch  all  the  way  along, 
and  in  coming  back  complete  it  by  putting  in  the  second  stitch. 
The  other  way — more  satisfactory,  perhaps,  is  to  complete  each 
cross  as  one  goes  along.  In  any  case,  each  cross  must  be  identical 
— the  first  stitch  always  in  the  same  direction  and  the  second  in 
the  opposite.  Cross-stitch  is  easily  done  on  canvas  by  counting 
the  threads — pattern  and  background  all  being  worked  in  same 
stitch.  The  canvas  and  thread  must  suit  for  no  canvas  must  show 
through.  Once  the  stitch  is  mastered,  the  interest  of  the  embroidery 
is  in  the  use  of  the  colours.  Cross-stitch  may  be  done  on  a  fine 
material  other  than  canvas  where  counting  of  threads  is  im¬ 
practicable  or  impossible,  by  first  of  all  tacking  a  piece  of  canvas 
over  the  design  and  working  the  crosses  over  the  canvas.  When  all 
is  completed  pull  out  all  the  canvas  threads.  Wool  and  silk  may  be 
used  in  the  same  piece  of  canvas  work,  the  silk  being  used  to  draw 
attention  to  some  interesting  or  important  part.  Quite  geometric 
patterns  are  very  good,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  one  should 
not  attempt  their  own. 

Holbein-Stitch.  This  is  a  line  stitch,  and  is  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  material.  It  is  better  worked  on  a  canvas  or  a  linen  where 
threads  may  be  counted.  It  is  simply  a  running  stitch,  lifting  up 
as  much  as  one  leaves  and  in  coming  back  filling  up  the  gaps. 
Done  in  a  colour  contrasting  to  that  of  material  it  is  very  decorative. 
Geometric  designs  are  best. 

Tent-Stitch.  Tent-stitch  is  beautiful,  and  one  that  has  been 
used  for  most  of  the  old  embroideries.  The  thread  is  taken  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  on  the  front  and  30  degrees  on  the  back.  Two 
upright  threads  are  missed  by  the  needle  before  it  comes  through 
for  the  second  stitch  ;  when  one  row  has  been  worked,  turn  work 
and  come  back.  On  no  account  must  the  canvas  shine  through — 
the  thread  must  suit  the  mesh.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  wool 
or  silk  being  rather  fine — a  laid  thread  under  each  row  does  away 
with  this.  The  colour  of  the  laid  thread  must  correspond  with  that 
of  the  tent-stitch  over  it.  Views,  etc.,  may  be  successfully  carried 
out  on  the  canvas — the  technique  of  the  working  giving  the 
decorative  effect.  Personally  I  find  working  from  left  to  right 
in  horizontal  lines  most  satisfactory,  but  some  authorities  consider 
a  diagonal  or  upright  method  better.  The  embroidress  should  try 
each  method  for  herself. 

All-over  Patterns.  In  the  course  of  explaining  the  various 
stitches  these  have  been  mentioned  here  and  there.  Borders, 
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simple  and  elaborate  shapes  may  all  be  filled  in  with  them,  the 
aim  being  to  keep  the  spacing  accurate.  In  darning,  for  instance, 
it  is  better  to  keep  to  the  weave  of  the  material,  in  order  to  get  a 
flat  filling.  This  stitch  has  possibilities — darn  up  and  down  with 
an  interval  of  say  J-inch  between  each  row,  then,  using  the  same 
stitch  across  in  the  opposite  direction  taking  up  a  tiny  stitch  where 
the  lines  intersect.  The  amount  of  material  on  the  needle  each 
time  must  be  of  the  slightest.  Take  this  as  a  basis  for  several  sug¬ 
gestions.  Put  a  little  cross  of  a  contrasting  colour  at  the  corners  of 
the  squares,  and  a  French  knot  in  every  alternative  square. 

Another  way  is  to  take  a  contrasting  colour  up  under  one  of 
the  lines,  and  thread  it  round  underneath  at  the  junction,  or 
perhaps  a  large  cross  might  be  placed  in  every  alternate  square 
— a  French  knot  in  the  other  open  one.  Again,  with  the  same 
basis  take  the  needle  up  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space  and 
loop  round  each  of  the  four  bars  in  turn  and  back  through  the 
material  in  the  centre.  French  knots  may  be  used  in  the  spaces. 
A  weaving  stitch  can  be  used,  working  of  course  diagonally,  or 
Rumanian-stitch  or  Cretan  or  bullion  knots  radiating  from  a 
centre  point  as  shown  on  page  229.  These  are  only  a  few  ideas 
based  on  a  squared  background.  Fly-stitches  make  a  good  all-over, 
also  three  satin-stitches  caught  across  middle  by  a  transverse  thread 
like  a  sheaf,  and  so  called.  I11  the  buttonhole  section  there  are 
mentioned  several  methods  of  using  that  stitch  for  all-overs  both 
on  the  surface  and  cut  away  behind.  In  some  cases  the  whole 
background  may  be  filled  in  and  the  pattern  outlined  with  a  line- 
stitch,  cross-stitch,  punch  work,  eyelet — which  is  just  8  or  16  back¬ 
stitches  radiating  to  centre  of  square  thereby  making  a  pleasant 
perforation.  When  sewing  on  an  open  mesh  like  canvas  or  linen 
serim,  the  threads  may  be  caught  together  by  means  of  a  four¬ 
sided  stitch. 

Punch-Stitch.  Punch-stitch  makes  a  beautiful  filling.  To 
work  it,  take  needle  up  at  A,  down  at  B,  up  again  at  A,  back  to 
B  and  hence  along  back  to  C,  return  on  surface  to  B,  back  to  C, 
and  over  to  B  and  from  there  across  underneath  diagonally  to  D, 
where  repeat  again  as  from  A.  This  forms  three  sides  of  a  square  ; 
at  end  of  row  turn  the  work  and  make  a  little  stitch  into  material, 
then  take  a  back-stitch  from  E  to  F  ;  repeat,  but  after  putting 
needle  in  at  F  take  it  diagonally  across  to  G,  make  two  back 
stitches  across  to  E,  arriving  back  at  G  ;  repeat  as  from  E.  This 
second  row  completes  the  fourth  side  of  the  squares  of  first  row. 
When  second  row  is  finished,  turn  material  again  and  work  same 
as  row  1.  For  punch  work,  use  a  large  needle,  crewel  No  19 
does,  and  a  fine  thread,  and  at  the  completion  of  every  stitch  give 
a  short  strong  pull.  By  short  I  mean  taking  the  thread  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  close  to  the  material.  This  little  technical  point 
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39.  Punch  work.  40.  Other  methods  of  working  punch-stitch.  41.  Russian  overcast. 

take  two  overcasting  stitches  over  the  same  iine  of  weft  threads 
above  the  four  warp  threads.  Continue  in  this  manner  to  end 
of  row  ;  turn  and  come  back  down,  overcasting  the  next  row  of 
weft  threads.  Fill  in  shape  in  this  way.  Finally  repeat  the  whole 
proceeding  at  right  angles — that  is,  overcast  the  warp  threads 


applies  to  overcast  edge  as  well.  The  holes  in  punch  work  must 
be  clear  and  well  defined.  There  is  another  way  of  working  it,  by 
twice  overcasting  four  weft  threads,  miss  four  warp  threads,  then 
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backwards  and  forwards.  Result  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  first 
way  of  executing  the  punch-stitch. 

This  leads  on  to  open  fillings  where  some  of  the  background 
threads  are  withdrawn.  First  run  round  shape  that  is  to  be  worked* 
then  cut  and  draw  out  two  fabric  threads,  leave  next  two  uncut 
then  cut  and  draw  out  two  more  and  so  on  over  space.  In  order 
to  get  the  open  squares,  cut  and  draw  out  likewise  in  opposite 
direction,  thus  leaving  cross  lines  of  warp  and  weft  threads.  Lightly 
overcast  these  threads.  Inside  some  of  the  open  spaces  weave  and 
darn  a  pattern. 

Russian  Overcast  .  In  Russian  overcast  all  the  fabric  threads 
are  overcast  about  four  or  five  times,  working  diagonally  from  one 
group  to  the  next.  Buttonhole  round  cut  edges.  This  overcast 
stitch  forms  an  open  net-like  background.  These  latter  stitches 
combine  best  with  hem-stitching  and  lines  of  drawn  thread  work. 

Hem-stitching,  Withdraw  number  of  threads  decided  upon— 
this  depends  on  fineness  or  coarseness  of  material  ;  turn  up  hem 
to  edge  of  drawn  threads.  Bring  needle  through  at  A  through  hem, 
take  thread  to  right,  then  pointing  needle  towards  left  pass  under 
and  over  two  or  three*  fabric  threads,  whichever  number  is  decided 
upon,  pull  through  and,  with  needle  perpendicular,  insert  at  B 
and  bring  through  to  front  of  material  at  G,  on  a  line  where  thread 
first  came  up  ;  repeat. 

Double  HEM  suTcmNO,  Tbit  gives  a  more  decorative  edge. 
First,  make  a  line  of  plain  hem-stitching  ;  then,  leaving  a  band  of 
material,  draw  out  a  line  of  fabric  threads  above ;  then,  beginning 
at  right-hand  end  of  drawn  thread  space,  pass  needle  under  and 
over  two  or  three  strands  (same  number  as  was  used  in  hem-stitching 
below,  and  on  a  line  with  them)  under  again,  up  at  point  A,  now 
take  thread  over  front  of  material  and  take  under  next  group  of 
strands  in  lower  drawn-out  space  ;  over  these,  under  material 
slantwise  to  G  ;  repeat. 

If  used  apart  from  a  hem,  there  is  no  need  for  the  plain  hem- 
stitching.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plain  hem-stitching  may  be  used 
apart  from  any  hem  above  and  below  this  band  of  double  hem¬ 
stitching,  Another  means  by  which  to  make  an  open  hem  is  by 
weaving.  Draw  threads  about  one  inch  or  more  wide.  Overcast, 
weave  or  darn  over  several  as  shown.  By  adding  groups  at  either 
side,  or  dividing  up  those  already  half-worked,  or  changing  the 
colour  one  may  get  all  sorts  of  patterns.  To  join  threads  of  to 
take  thread  from  one  group  to  another  run  thread  up  back. 

Couching.  Couching  is  simply  tacking  one  or  more  laid  threads 
down  with  others.  Take  the  thread  to  be  laid  through  to  the 
front  of  the  material  and,  at  the  required  distance,  bring  the  couching 
thread  through  also  ;  this  latter  may  be  of  the  same  texture  and 
thickness  as  the  other,  finer  if  liked,  but  preferably  not  coarser 
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42.  Hem-stitching.  43.  Double  hem-stitching.  44.  Weaving.  45.  Couching. 


A  single  thread  may  be  laid,  and  tacked  down  at  intervals  of 
perhaps  J-inch  or  so.  It  is  better  to  take  the  tacking  thread  to 
the  back  again  through  a  different  hole  to  where  it  came  up. 
Two,  three,  four,  etc.,  threads  may  be  laid — each  brought  through 
at  the  beginning  of  line  in  a  separate  place  side  by  side — -just 
sufficiently  far  apart  not  to  show  background  between.  Nothing 
looks  worse  than  to  have  them  pushed  together  here  and  there  by 
the  tacking  or  couching  threads.  If  two  threads  are  being  couched 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a  second  stitch  over  the  first  couching  one, 
the  second  one  coming  up  between  the  two  laid  ones,  then  going 
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over  the  couching  one  and  through  material  again.  By  doing  this 
the  two  laid  threads  are  kept  firmly  in  position.  The  same  process 
applies  when  more  threads  are  being  laid. 

In  finishing  off,  each  couched  thread  must  go  through  material 
on  its  own  line.  The  couching  stitch  may  be  buttonhole,  herring¬ 
bone,  crosses,  etc.  Couching  can  be  used  for  outlining  or  for 
edging  applique. 

Hems.  A  separate  hem  may  be  attached  by  faggoting,  which 
gives  an  open  space.  Bands  of  different  coloured  materials  or 
lengths  of  ribbon  can  be  joined  together  by  this  means.  Turn  the 
two  faces  of  material  inwards  about  J  of  an  inch,  make  2  narrow 
turnings  of  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  along  each  length  of  strip, 
then  fold  strip  in  half  lengthwise  and  tack  together.  Turn  up  a 
hem  either  narrow  or  wide  as  desired  on  the  other  material  ;  now 
place  these  two  on  a  strip  of  strong  paper  or  linen  tracing  cloth 
and  tack  each  down,  keeping  an  even  distance  between  them  all 
along,  perhaps,  about  £  of  an  inch.  Beginning  at  left,  take  needle 
through  the  four  thicknesses  of  hem  across  in  a  diagonal  to  the 
right,  through  three  thicknesses  of  small  hem  above  pointing  needle 
downwards,  take  it  over  the  diagonal  thread  and  into  the  separate 
hem  below,  through  the  four  thicknesses,  pointing  needle  upwards 
and  keeping  thread  to  right  and  under  needle.  Repeat.  This 
stitch  may  be  used  for  seams  on  lingerie,  the  little  hems  on  either 
side  being  kept  very  small.  See  chapter  on  “  Lingerie.” 

By  this  means  different  coloured  borders  may  be  added  to  tea- 
cloths,  curtains,  etc.,  and  squares  inserted  on  to  a  different-coloured 
ground.  Buttonhole  insertion  stitch  can  be  used  also.  (Figs,  ij,  16.) 
Both  blanket  and  buttonhole  stitch  arc  good. 

Cut  Work.  This  is  suitable  only  for  materials  which  do  not 
fray  easily.  When  the  fabric  threads  are  inclined  to  come  out  the 
edge  may  be  turned  in  and  the  stitching  done  over  the  turned- 
in  edge.  As  a  general  rule,  always  first  run  round  the  edge  of  the 
shape  to  be  cut  before  doing  anything  else.  The  cutting  away, 
too,  can  be  done  as  the  work  progresses.  The  most  simple  stitch 
is  overcast,  which  is  simply  going  over  and  over  the  cut  edge — give 
the  thread  a  little  pull  close  to  the  material  after  each  stitch. 
Broderie  Anglaise  is  executed  entirely  by  this  means.  Then  there 
is  buttonhole-stitch — plain  or  tailors’,  either  does — the  former 
gives  more  of  a  ridge. 

A  looped  edge  is  firm  when  an  inside  filling-stitch  is  to  he 
used.  Take  the  thread  from  the  back  to  the  front  and  while  there 
is  still  a  little  loop  showing,  bring  the  needle  from  the  back  to 
front  through  this  loop.  Take  needle  away  from  one  in  pulling 
the  stitch  tight.  In  cut  work  bars  are  often  used  ;  these  may  be 
either  fabric  threads  left  uncut  or  threads  thrown  across.  If  threads 
are  thrown  backwards  and  forwards  for  working  over,  they  must 
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be  if  anything  rather  tight,  for  nothing  looks  worse  than  having 
these  bars  loose,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  leave  them  loose  in 
working.  In  either  case  they  can  be  worked  by  any  of  the  following 
means — simply  overcast,  which  has  already  been  described.  The 
bars  may  be  woven,  pushing  each  weaving  stitch  down  as  one 
works.  Plain  buttonholing  may  be  used — one  row  only  or  two 
— the  second  being  worked  from  opposite  side  and  in  between 
stitches  of  first  row.  Picots  are  often  added  to  give  interest  to  the 
edges.  A  buttonhole  picot  is  just  going  back  two  or  three  stitches — • 
take  needle  into  buttonhole  edge,  leave  a  tiny  loop  and  work  a 
buttonhole  stitch  back  through  the  loop,  arriving  where  one  started. 


46.  Hems . — Faggotting.  47.  Looped  edge.  48 ,  49  and  50.  Bars . 

57,  52,  and  55.  Picots. 
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A  loop  picot  is  leaving  a  loop,  fix  it  down  with  a  pin,  and  take  a. 
buttonhole-stitch  over  the  loop.  A  bullion  picot  is  just  winding 
thread  round  needle  as  many  times  as  required  and  taking  it  through 
needle,  either  insert  it  where  it  began  or  a  stitch  or  two  back  on 
the  line. 

Surface  Embroidery.  Surface  embroidery  is  that  which  is 
done  entirely  on  the  material  without  any  cutting  away  or  piercing 
of  the  fabric. 

Open  Work.  There  are  varieties  of  this — English  embroidery 
is  mainly  composed  of  eyelet  holes  which  are  run  round,  pierced 
or  cut  instead.  Usually  a  much  neater  appearance  is  achieved  by 
slightly  cutting  the  centre  of  each  space  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
trimming  away  slightly,  and  then  overcasting  ;  the  slight  pull  on 
the  thread  with  each  stitch  takes  the  edge  of  the  material  curling 
to  the  back. 

Richelieu  Work.  This  has  bars  connecting  the  design ;  cut 
work  is  usually  without  these  bars  Richelieu  work  often  has  lace 
stitches  introduced  into  centres.  In  lace  work,  although  looked 
upon  as  being  entirely  different,  one  uses  many  of  the  ordinary 
embroidery  filling  stitches.  For  instance,  by  tacking  narrow  braid 
or  narrow  linen  tape  on  to  a  firm  curved  surface  and  then  running 
round  the  inside  of  any  curves  with  a  fine  thread  to  gather  them 
into  shape,  the  spaces  inside  can  be  filled  in  according  to  fancy 
with  surface  filling  stitches.  Bars  are  thrown  across  where  required 
and  then  overcast.  The  circles  in  the  centre  may  first  have  the 
thread  wound  round  a  pencil,  and  overcast,  finished  off  with  a 
tiny  buttonhole  loop,  and  then  connected  to  the  braid  and  back 
over  circle,  back  again  to  braid,  and  whipped  on  returning  towards 
centre.  Whip  over  circle  to  get  to  next  bar.  Repeat.  Finally 
buttonhole  circle.  Borders  either  straight  or  curved  may  be 
easily  designed  by  looping  braid.  Where  the  braid  lines  touch  one 
another  or  touch  the  linen,  overcast  the  two  together.  Button¬ 
hole  edges  of  linen  after  running. 

Quilting.  These  are  two  kinds — English  and  Italian.  The 
first  has  padding  between  the  top  and  lining — the  Italian  is  only 
padded  between  the  lines  of  the  design  and  is  worked  from  the 
back.  In  all  quilting  the  different  layers  must  be  well  tacked 
together,  flatness  being  essential.  If  the  material  is  thin  like  Jap 
silk  the  design  may  be  transferred  to  the  back  of  the  top  fabric — 
it  will  show  through  quite  well  and  not  get  rubbed  in  working. 
Otherwise  it  can  be  lightly  put  on  to  right  side.  In  Italian  quilting 
the  top  material  may  either  be  thin,  thereby  showing  the  different 
colours  through,  or  non-transparent.  If  the  former,  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  trace  the  design  on  to  the  book-muslin  underneath  which 
is  the  working  back.  There  is  no  objection  to  combining  both 
kinds  of  quilting  on  the  same  article — the  iridescent  transparent 


54*  Picot  loop.  55.  Bullion  loop.  56.  Richelieu  embroidery.  57.  Cut  work. 

58.  Braid  with  lace  stitches. 
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colouring  of  the  Italian  quilting  showing  above  the  padded  back¬ 
ground  of  the  English  quilting.  In  the  latter  lay  top  material 
right  side  downwards  on  to  a  table,  on  to  it  place  the  padding — 
two  layers  of  cotton  wadding,  flannel,  blanketing,  or  even  sheep’s 
wool  teased  out  evenly  may  be  used.  Tack  it  all  down  very  well, 
across  and  up  and  down  and  round  the  edges.  On  to  this  place  a 
layer  of  muslin  or  something  thin  and  tack  again. 

It  is  now  ready  for  the  sewing — consisting  chiefly  of  back-stitch, 
which  must  go  through  the  three  layers  to  the  back.  Threaded 
back-stitch  or  Pekinese  stitch  look  well  in  parts.  If  one  likes, 
and  the  design  is  suitable,  machining  is  not  to  be  despised,  but 
the  lines  of  the  design  must  be  more  or  less  continuous.  Machine 
stitching  could  be  used  for  an  all-over  background,  and  hand- 
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59.  Quilting  (English). 

sewing  for  any  patterns  dotted  here  and  there.  For  an  all-over 
background  a  geometrical  pattern  is  very  good.  One  such  is 
sketched  ;  it  may  be  made  by  drawing  a  semicircle  on  cardboard 
using  a  cup,  saucer,  etc.  Diamond  shapes  may  be  made  writh  a 
ruler.  If  it  is  desired  to  machine  the  background  a  continuous 
line  can  be  sewn  diagonally.  In  the  diagram  little  sprays  of  flowers 
are  used  in  the  spaces. 

Italian  Quilting.  This  requires  a  backing  @f  book-muslin. 
This  and  the  top  material,  Jap  silk,  crepe-de-chine,  or  whatever  it  is, 
require  to  be  securely  tacked  together.  If  the  top  material  is 
transparent  the  design  can  go  on  to  the  book-muslin,  but  otherwise 
must  be  put  on  to  the  right  side.  The  whole  design  is  back-stitched. 
Parallel  lines  are  most  usual,  but  other  shapes  can  also  be  brought 
into  the  design.  Having  completed  the  back-stitching,  the  padding 
thread — wool,  flox,  or  cotton  is  now  threaded  into  a  tapestry 
needle  and  working  from  the  back  is  taken  between  the  silk  and 
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muslin  along  the  lines  of  the  design  ;  if  the  lines  are  long  the 
needle  may  be  taken  through  the  muslin  here  and  there  and  at 
the  points  and  on  curves  ;  a  broad  shape  like  a  petal  may  have 
the  padding  threads  taken  across  it — the  shortest  way  leaving  little 
loops  at  the  ends. 

To  finish  an  edge,  a  piping  of  the  silk  with  some  of  the  padding 
in  it  is  good.  A  two-colour  effect  may  be  had  for  the  same  purpose 
by  running  along  a  strip  of  silk,  pulling  it  inside  out  with  a  safety 


60.  Quiltmg  {Italian).  61.  Shell  edging.  62.  Bias  binding.  63.  Braid  edging. 


pin  and  threading  the  padding  through  the  tube  thus  made. 
Steaming,  not  pressing,  is  the  best  finish. 

Edgings.  Hem-stitching  and  buttonholing  have  already  been 
described.  A  crochet  edge  used  over  a  rolled  up  edge  is  most  durable 
— either  all  double  crochet  or  a  double  crochet  and  a  chain  loop 
between  ;  chain  picots  at  intervals  give  interest.  For  silk  and 
ninon,  georgette,  etc.,  a  shell  edging  is  excellent  and  strong  ;  for 
this  make  a  tiny  roll  to  the  wrong  side,  and  working  on  wrong 
side  begin  by  doing  a  buttonhole  loop  right  over  the  rolled  edge — 
then  a  second  one  close  up  to  it — pulling  each  tight  ;  slip  the  needle 
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under  the  roll  and  through  it  to  wrong  side  ready  for  repeating 
When  ironed  out  tins  gives  a  pretty  scallop — only  two  tiny  upright 
stitches  showing  on  the  front.  For  lingerie  a  line  of  three-cornered 
punch  stitches  close  up  to  the  scallop  looks  well,  or  French  knots 
in  the  curves.  Knotted  buttonhole  edge  has  been  mentioned 
already.  It  is  firm  when  a  fringe  is  to  be  attached. 

Braid  Edging,  This  is  just  a  cable  stitch  worked  over  edge. 
A  braid  can  be  made  by  crochet  trebles  taken  into  a  line  of  chain, 
ironed  and  invisibly  tacked  into  position.  Useful  for  edging  lamp¬ 
shades,  pelmets,  etc.  Bias  binding  makes  quite  a  good  edging  and 
may  be  fly  stitched  or  chain  looped. 

While  a  good  needlewoman  takes  a  pride  in  her  own  handwork, 
there  are  times  when  speed  may  be  necessary’  and  then  the  machine 
can  come  into  use.  For  instance,  in  using  bias  binding,  first  of  all 
sew  it  down  with  the  machine  and  finish  it  off  with  some  hand¬ 
work,  or  with  the  long  stitch  on  the  machine  make  rows  of  stitching 
into  which  may  be  threaded  a  coloured  thread-— such  as  threaded 
back-stitch  or  Pekinese.  A  large  quilted  background  surface  may 
be  machined. 

Embroidery  when  completed  should  not  be  pressed  on  the  right 
side.  Place  it  right  side  down  on  to  several  thicknesses  of  flannel 
or  blanket,  and  with  a  damp  cloth  between  the  iron  and  the  back 
of  work  then  press.  Some  things  only  require  stretching,  especially 
anything  that  has  got  out  of  position.  Place  damp  blotting  paper 
on  a  board  and  over  this  pin  the  embroidery — using  brass  drawing 
pins* 


APPLIQUE 

LOUISA  M.  CHART 

Applique  (i.e.  the  placing  of  one  material  upon  another  to 
form  a  pattern)  is  a  type  of  work  particularly  suited  to  the  modem 
needlewoman. 

In  view  of  the  tremendously  large  output  of  beautiful  materials, 
it  presents  her  with  a  choice  and  variety  hitherto  unknown  in 
which  to  express  her  skill  and  love  of  decoration  without  entailing 
the  long  hours  of  labour  most  other  kinds  of  work  demand. 

Eminently  suitable  for  rich  and  bold  decoration,  it  can  supply 
just  the  necessary  touch  of  interest  to  a  room  furnished  on  the 
simple  lines  of  the  best  modern  decoration.  The  work  does  not 
take  so  long  or  cost  so  much  that  she  need  cling  to  it  indefinitely, 
as  was  the  case  with  much  of  our  grandmothers’  work  whether 
or  not  it  was  satisfactory,  or  had  ceased  to  serve  its  purpose  as 
pleasant  decoration. 

It  presents  to  the  woman  with  a  creative  sense  (and  when  it 
comes  to  materials  and  colours  how  few  are  lacking  if  they  would 
but  realise  it),  a  type  of  work  that  gives  great  scope  for  her 
imagination. 

Every  woman  knows  the  fascination  of  handling  bundles  of 
patterns  of  attractive  materials.  The  writer  of  this  article  can  call 
to  mind  (to  give  only  one  of  many  examples)  a  delightful  evening 
coat  decorated  entirely  from  two  scrap  pattern  books  of  silk  and 
velvet.  No  design  was  previously  drawn  ;  the  pieces  were  cut  out 
and  placed  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  pleasant  and 
contrasting  pattern,  the  skilful  use  of  the  two  materials  giving  a 
subtle  feeling  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  whole  forming  an  excellent 
design  from  the  simplest  forms. 

It  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  a  design  can  only  be  produced  by 
one  who  is  an  adept  in  the  art  of  pencil  drawing.  Many  people 
who  cannot  draw  in  the  accepted  term  of  the  word,  can  draw 
with  their  threads  and  stitches,  and  can  with  the  considered 
arrangements  of  their  materials  produce  designs  without  having 
resort  to  the  use  of  the  pencil. 

Many  women  are  adept  at  folding  and  arranging  material  in 
beautiful  shapes,  and  for  this  reason  if  any  woman  feels  an  urge  to 
handle  and  test  materials,  she  should  experiment  in  applique  work. 

Historical  Note.  Applique  as  a  decoration  has  been  used 
by  craftsmen  from  early  times.  There  are  specimens  remaining 
to  us  of  early  Egyptian  leather  applique,  and  it  seems  quite  possible 
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that  they  may  have  worked  in  textiles  too,  though  most  of  their 
decorative  textile  craftwork  is  in  weaving. 

In  Europe  during  the  middle  centuries  the  Italians  turned  out 
a  very  beautiful  type  of  applique.  Making  use  of  the  rich  materials 
of  damask  and  velvet  that  were  then  being  produced  in  such 
magnificence,  it  became  the  fashion  with  them  to  incorporate 
long  oblong  panels  in  the  decoration  of  their  fine  apartments. 
A  choice  was  made  of  materials  contrasting  in  texture,  such  as 
silk  and  velvet,  the  high  lights  of  the  silk  making  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  rich  dark  tones  of  the  velvet.  Of  rather  the  same  type  is  the 
well-known  Spanish  applique,  which  was  no  doubt  inspired  by 
the  Italian,  but  easily  distinguishable  by  the  heavier  type  of  design 
and  the  free  use  of  very  strong  colour,  chiefly  yellow  and  crimson. 

Probably  there  was  work  of  this  type  carried  out  in  this  country 
in  mediaeval  times,  but  as  it  was  used  chiefly  for  battle  standards 
and  domestic  furnishings,  few  specimens  have  survived  other  than 
some  ecclesiastical  work.  But  coming  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
Mary  of  Scots  had  in  her  possession  some  fine  bedchamber  furnish¬ 
ings.  It  is  interesting  to  realise  that  some  of  these  decorated  her 
room  when  the  tragic  queen  was  imprisoned  in  Loch  Leven  Castle. 
The  embroidery  is  carried  out  in  a  mixture  of  needlework  and 
applique.  The  portions  of  black  silk  applique  used  through  the 
work  at  the  base  of  each  motif  adds  greatly  to  the  richness  and 
symmetry  of  the  design. 

At  the  present  time,  very  beautiful  applique  work  for  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  domestic  purposes  is  being  produced  in  Eastern 
Europe.  A  recently  purchased  collection  brought  to  this  country 
has  given  some  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  Though  modern  in 
feeling  and  execution  the  designs  owe  their  inspiration  to  Byzantine 
influence,  the  restraint  and  strong  sense  of  pattern  and  rich 
colouring  all  lending  themselves  ideally  to  applique  work.  This 
work  is  not  a  copy  of  what  has  been  done  before,  but  an  expression 
of  the  modern  mind  bringing  into  excellent  use  the  rich  materials 
and  threads  at  hand.  The  richness  of  effect  is  only  comparable 
to  the  beautiful  enamelled  and  gold  Russian  Ikons.  Silk  and  satins 
of  gorgeous  colour  are  used  with  a  free  use  of  gold  and  silver 
threads,  producing  a  subdued  richness  of  effect  that  is  most 
satisfying. 

This  should  give  fresh  impulse  to  the  designing  of  ecclesiastical 
embroidery  in  this  country  which  is  badly  required,  as  the  work 
for  the  most  part  has  become  stereotyped  and  lifeless. 

Types  of  Appliqu£.  There  are  very  many  different  kinds  of 
applique,  and  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  reader  I  have 
as  far  as  possible  explained  them  as  different  “  Types,”  though  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  by  explaining  them  thus,  I  do 
not  intend  to  suggest  that  an  arbitrary  hard  and  fast  rule  must 
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be  adhered  to,  and  that  an  interchange  of  styles  is  incorrect. 

1  Rules  to  the  artist  are  only  made  to  be  broken.”  Of  all  kinds 
of  work  there  is  no  richer  held  for  experiment  than  this. 

Type  i.  Materials  Turned  and  Hemmed  to  a  Ground. 
The  first  and  simplest  type  that  comes  to  mind  is  that  of  pieces  of 
material  simply  turned  in  and  hemmed  upon  a  ground,  such  as 
is  found  in  the  well-known  present-day  Egyptian  friezes  which 
have  lately  been  imported  into  this  country  in  large  numbers. 
These  friezes  fulfil  a  definite  purpose  in  supplying  just  the  decoration 


1 .  A  typical  Egyptian  frieze. 


required  in  simple  dwellings.  The  designs,  which  are  essentially 
lively  and  show  an  excellent  sense  of  balance  and  arrangement, 
arc  inspired  by  incidents  in  everyday  local  life,  or  are  taken  from 
painted  scenes  on  the  walls  of  the  Pharaoh’s  tombs.  The  shapes 
are  conventionalised  to  a  delightful  simplicity.  No  perspective  is 
attempted,  but  everything  essential  is  shown.  The  whole  scene 
explains  itself  in  simple  and  beautiful  pattern  as  seen  in  Fig.  1 . 
Fig.  2  shows  a  table  at  the  feast.  Here  is  the  typical  alabaster 
table.  Clearly  defined  is  the  oblong  dish  and,  on  the  right  is  seen 
the  round  plate  on  which  repose  two  ducks,  etc.,  the  whole  group 
making  a  naive  and  delightful  piece  of  pattern. 

The  ground  material  used  is  a  strong  cotton,  the  colours  are  of 
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die  simplest  and  few  in  number.  The  pattern  is  cut  out  in  a  thin 
cotton  material,  and,  with  marvellous  dexterity,  the  pieces  are 
turned  in  and  finely  hemmed  on  to  the  ground  material  with  fine 
self-coloured  cotton.  The  only  stitches  on  the  work — beyond  the 
hemming  of  the  pieces — are  a  few  dividing  lines  in  a  rough  couching 
stitch,  satin-stitch  is  used  to  suggest  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Countrywomen’s  Applique  Quilts.  Though  entirely  different 
in  effect  and  composition  the  applique  work  (applied  mainly  to 
quilts)  carried  out  in  this  country  during  the  last  century  was  in 
its  way  equally  decorative.  The  same  method  of  working  was 
employed,  except  that  instead  of  using  only  self-colours,  more 
usually  various  coloured  cotton  prints  were  used.  The  women  of 
that  period  were  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  very  beautiful  cotton 
prints  then  coming  into  vogue  with  the  development  of  the  cotton 
trade. 

It  was  possible  to  obtain  a  very  good  and  rich  effect  provided 
the  worker  had  a  good  sense  of  the  distribution  of  pattern  and 
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colour.  The  same  accurate  neatness  of  turning  in  the  edges  and 
hemming  the  pieces  to  the  ground  was  required.  No  decorative 
stitching  was  used.  It  was  just  a  play  with  various  materials  and 
shapes.  The  motives  were  made  in  the  first  instance  by  paper 
folding  and  cutting.  Many  of  the  shapes  were  obtained  by  quite 
complicated  foldings. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  fine  patterned  quilt  worked  by  a  country¬ 
woman  from  Lancashire.  The  planning  is  original  and  carried 


O  U  n  ^  n  O 


3.  A  Lancashire  countrywoman's  quilt. 

out  in  “  turkey  ”  and  blue  spotted  cotton,  on  a  ground  of  un¬ 
bleached  twilled  sheeting. 

This  particular  type  of  work  reached  its  zenith  in  the  Colonial 
American  quilts  worked  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Scarcity 
of  material  drove  these  immigrants  in  the  first  instance  to  make 
use  of  every  scrap  at  their  disposal.  They  discovered  that  in 
addition  to  producing  an  article  of  practical  utility,  they  were 
satisfying  their  inborn  love  of  beautiful  colour  arid  form,  and 
providing  a  rich  note  of  decoration  among  their  simple  surroundings. 
A  book  dealing  fully  with  this  subject  is  entitled  Old  Patchwork 
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3a.  Applique  bath  mat .  Note  cunning  arrangement  of  lettering  in  design.  (By  John 

Chart,  carried  out  in  towelling  materials.) 


Quilts ,  and  the  Women  Who  Made  Them  (Ruth  E.  Finlay  ;  Lippincott 
Go.).  For  any  one  wishing  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  it  will  prove  most  interesting. 

A  modern  interpretation  of  this  method  entirely  carried  out  in 
tweeds,  has  been  successfully  done  in  the  Border  districts  where 
tweed-making  is  an  industry.  Both  ground  and  design  are  comprised 
entirely  of  tweed  and  the  effect  is  both  rich  and  satisfactory  especially 
for  hangings,  screens  and  large  room  decorations. 

Type  2.  Patchwork  Appliqij^.  This  type  of  applique  must 
not  be  confused  with  “  patchwork  ”  which  is  the  sewing  together 
of  various  patches  to  form  a  complete  piece  of  material  unsupported 
by  any  sort  of  background.  In  patchwork  applique  the  design 
is  planned  on  the  basis  of  an  Inlay,  and  the  pieces  of  material  are 
sewn  on  to  a  ground.  Any  cheap  strong  material  may  be  used  for 
the  ground  as  the  patches  when  placed  in  position  entirely  cover 
the  background.  Fig.  ja  shows  a  bath  mat  worked  «.Ait  in 
this  manner,  every  piece  fitting  exactly  into  its  neighbour  as  in 
a  jig-saw  puzzle.  See  practical  hints  for  working  out. 

Type  3.  Appliqu£  with  Non-fraying  Materials.  Suitable 
Materials.  Cloth,  Felts,  American  Cloth,  Suede,  Oil  Silk,  etc., 
Felts  can  be  obtained  in  a  particularly  large  range  of  bright  and 
attractive  colours,  and  by  working  cloth  and  flannels  into  the 
pattern  with  them  an  added  interest  is  often  obtained. 

This  type  of  applique  is  particularly  suitable  for  beginners  aj 
its  technical  difficulties  are  few,  and  the  designs  can  lead  directly 
from  paper  folding  and  cutting,  and  need  only  be  of  the  simplest. 
Almost  any  type  of  design  is  suitable  provided  it  is  not  too  small 
and  intricate  in  detail. 
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No  turnings  are  required  in  the  aforementioned  materials,  the 
edges  are  clean  cut  and  finely  hemmed  or  otherwise  attached  to 
the  ground.  Any  firm  material  such  as  linen,  crash  or  cloth  makes 
a  suitable  background. 

Figs.  5-10  show  flower  forms  cut  from  folded  paper,  and  finally 
assembled  into  a  connected  design. 

Counterchange  Patterns.  Counterchange  patterns  are  ideal 
when  simple  designs  are  required.  The  illustration  on  page  249 
shows  a  cosy.  This  was  carried  out  in  china  blue  and  white  felts. 
Two  charming  figures  form  the  motive.  A  little  decoration  is 
added  by  way  of  a  few  stitches  in  yellow  and  orange,  and  small  cut 
spots  of  orange  and 
yellow  felt  tacked  into 
place  with  French  knots. 

In  the  photograph 
“  The  Jungle,”  designed 
and  worked  by  May 
Brown  (see  photograhic 
inset),  the  use  of  cut  felts 
is  seen  to  great  advan¬ 
tage.  No  other  material 
is  used  and  very  few 
decorative  stitches.  The 
light  lines  running 
through  the  design  is 
the  background  material 
showing.  Note  the  ex¬ 
cellent  effect  obtained 
by  this  simple  device 
in  the  patterning  of  the 
trunks  of  the  trees, 
leaves,  bird’s  wing,  etc. 

Floor  Mats.  Felt  Applique.  Felt  applique  wears  remarkably 
well  (where  the  wear  is  not  too  hard)  and  can  be  utilised  quite 
usefully  for  the  making  of  mats.  A  very  beautiful  range  of  colours 
can  be  had  in  a  strong  floor  felt,  and  the  applied  pieces  may  be  of 
a  rather  thinner  felt.  A  mat  of  this  kind  to  suit  one’s  own  require¬ 
ments  can  solve  the  problem  of  a  satisfactory  floor  decoration  to 
harmonise  with  a  particular  type  of  furniture  or  colouring. 

To  give  a  practical  instance  I  had  a  particular  colour  scheme 
in  a  room  and  could  find  nothing  suitable  in  the  way  of  a  mat. 
Foreign  rugs,  had  I  been  able  to  afford  one,  would  not  have 
looked  well.  So  I  hastily  gathered  together  some  felts  and  ordinary 
carpet  binding,  and  at  small  cost  and  in  a  short  time  produced 
a  mat  which  I  thought  would  last  a  few  months  until  I  could  find 
something  more  durable.  My  mat,  however,  has  given  gallant 


4.  Example  of  the  use  of  bias  binding  in  applique. 
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5,  6,  7,  8  and  g  show  flower  forms  cut  from  folded  paper.  10.  Assembled  into  a 

complete  design. 


service  for  three  years,  and  looks  as  if  it  would  be  good  for  another 
three.  It  has  even  had  a  bottle  of  Indian  ink  spilled  over  it,  but 
sponging  with  cold  water  almost  eradicated  the  mark.  On  another 
occasion  the  mat  was  treated  to  a  rub  over  with  a  slightly  turpentined 
rag,  which  proved  a  wonderful  freshener. 

Since  then  I  have  made  several  mats,  generally  as  a  complement 
to  rather  unusual  furniture.  One  mat  was  to  go  with  a  suite  of 
Spanish  furniture.  It  had  been  found  most  difficult  to  get  anything 
that  looked  really  nice  with  the  gay  paintings  and  unusual  colouring. 
I  was  able  to  incorporate  in  the  mat  a  design  and  colouring  that 
admirably  fitted  in  with  the  rest  of  the  scheme. 

There  is  practically  no  decorative  stitching  in  the  making  of 
these  mats.  Sometimes,  in  addition  to  the  felts,  small  pieces  of 
American  cloth  are  used  to  give  a  bright  contrast  to  the  matt 
surface  of  the  felt.  Carpets  and  woollen  braids,  also,  can  provide 
a  delightful  touch  of  variety  if  used  with  discretion. 
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Type  4.  AppliquE 
Decorated  with 
Stitches.  The 

stitches  used  arise  in 
the  first  instance  from 
the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  raw 
edges  of  the  applied 
material. 

As  a  form  of  em¬ 
broidery  these  stitches 
should  make  part  of 
the  considered  pat¬ 
tern,  each  stitch  being 
chosen  for  its  decor¬ 
ative  value  as  well  as 
for  its  practical  pur¬ 
pose  of  strengthening 
the  edge.  The  most 
suitable  stitch  for 
work  done  in  the 
hand  is  buttonhole 
in  all  its  varieties. 

Couching  is  the 
most  suitable  protec¬ 
tive  stitch  for  work 
done  in  an  embroid¬ 
ery  frame.  Other 
stitches  for  general 
decoration  are  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  section 
on  “  Some  Useful 
Stitches  and  Method 
of  Working.” 

A  good  example  of 
this  method  is  shown 
in  the  photograph, 
“  Scottish  Fisher- 
women,”  by  Lena 
M.  Duthie.  With  an 
excellent  balance  of 
material  and  stitches, 
natural  form  and 
movement  are  used 
with  restraint.  Avery 
beautiful  effect  is 


15.  AppliqtU  design. 
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obtained  by  the  prints  forming  the  skirts  of  the  women  ;  the  material 
is  used  on  the  cross  to  obtain  the  play  of  the  different  weaves. 
Cleverly  contrasted  is  the  striped  material  used  on  the  straight  to 
form  the  man’s  jersey.  In  addition  to  the  solid  portions  of  the 
design,  various  stitches  have  been  used  to  express  the  pebbled 
foreground,  and  the  waves  and  the  mountains  in  the  background. 
A  thick  all-over  buttonhole  makes  the  creel. 


Materials  Suggesting  Possibilities  for  Use  in 

Applique  Work 

Practical  Hints.  Materials  Suggesting  Possibilities  for  Use  in 
Applique  Work: — 

Linen.  Tweeds. 

Cotton,  plain  and  patterned.  Turkish  towelling. 

Silk. 

Satin. 

Velvet  and  Velveteen. 

Chintz. 

Cloth. 

Felts. 

Flannels. 

Accessories 
Cords. 

Braids. 

Silk  and  wool  threads. 


American  cloth. 

Suede. 

Coloured  oil  skin. 
Scrim. 

Organdie. 

Muslin. 

Nets. 

Bias  bindings. 

Buttons. 

Sequins,  Feathers,  etc. 


Silver  and  gold  threads. 

The  actual  method  of  preparation  and  working  is  very  similar 
in  all  the  foregoing  types. 

Materials  required  for  tracing  on  designs  : — 

1.  Black  powder  for  use  on  light  materials — powdered  charcoal. 

2.  White  powder  for  use  on  dark  materials — powdered 
cuttlefish. 

3.  Medium  grey,  a  mixture  of  the  black  and  white  powders. 
(The  above  powders  can  be  obtained  from  any  chemist.) 

Paints  and  brushes  : — 

Indian  ink  for  dark  lines. 

Cobalt  water  colour  for  the  more  delicate  materials.  Occasionally 
the  use  of  a  non-spreading  medium  is  necessary,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  an  artist-colourman. 

Soft  pencil  for  silk  sateens,  etc. 

Fine  round  sable  hair  brushes  are  best,  as  a  firm  point  is  essential 
for  a  good  line,  Nos.  2,  1,  o  being  the  most  useful  sizes. 

Choose  a  good  tracing  paper,  one  that  is  firm  without  being 
loo  thick  or  likely  to  crack. 

Pricker.  This  is  made  by  fixing  an  ordinary  needle  into 


ii.  Tied  with  knot  at  base ,  the  needle  is  slipped  through  the  stitches  only. 
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an  oblong  piece  of  paper,  and  twice  folding,  first  over  the  eye 
and  next  round  the  needle.  The  choice  of  size  depends  on  the  size 
of  hole  required. 

A  soft  pad  (a  folded  duster  will  suffice)  is  placed  under  the 
tracing.  The  size  of  hole  can  be  regulated  both  by  the  choice  of 
needle  and  the  thickness  of  pad  underneath.  The  thicker  the  pad 
the  larger  the  hole. 


SOME  USEFUL  STITCHES— II. 

rz,  13 ,  14  and  13  show  the  working  of  interlaced  herring-bone.  16.  Run  and  thread 
ititch.  17  and  18.  Buttonhole  twist,  ig  and  20  show  the  two  movements  for  tied 
ecral  stitch.  21.  Simple  embellishment  of  tied  coral  stitch,  by  working  afterwards 

two  stitches  from  either  side  of  the  knot. 
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Scrub  for  pushing  the  powder  through  the  holes.  This  is  made 
from  a  long  strip  of  soft  material  rolled  into  a  cylinder  and  sewn 
up  (like  a  rolled  bandage). 

Use  weights  in  preference  to  drawing  pins  for  holding  the  tracing 
in  place.  If  drawing  pins  are  used  the  powder  pattern  is  apt  to 
get  smudged  and  the  paper  torn  as  the  pins  are  removed. 
Assembling  of  Materials  for  Work. 

1.  Textiles  (of  whatever  kind)  chosen. 

2.  Cotton  and  reel  silks,  etc.,  to  match. 

3.  Embroidery  silks  and  cottons. 

4.  Tacking  thread  and  pins. 

5.  Embroidery  and  sewing  needles. 

6.  Scissors.  A  good  pair  of  sharp  nail  scissors  are  best  on 
account  of  their  firmness. 


SOME  USEFUL  STITCHES— III. 


22.  Ordinary  couching.  23.  Buttonhole  couching.  24,  23  and  26.  Flowering  chain- 
stitch.  27  and  28.  Feathering  chain,  worked  in  three  movements.  23.  Straight  satin- 
stitch.  30.  A.  Sloping  satin-stitch  straight.  B.  Sloping  satin-stitch ,  this  is  usually  the 
better  stitch  of  the  two.  Straight  satin-stitch  tends  to  make  too  hard  an  edge. 
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7.  Paste  (if  required). 

8.  Linen,  muslin  or  paper  to  back  the  pieces  if  required. 

Note.  Avoid  the  pasting  of  material  wherever  possible — pasting 

tends  to  harden  and  spoil  the  texture  of  textiles. 

Having  your  design,  trace  it  down  and  prick  for  powdering. 
Leaving  the  ground  material  in  the  meantime,  assemble  all  the 
various  materials  required  and  powder  the  relative  design  on  each 
and  paint,  to  make  the  powdered  line  permanent.  By  the  economical 
placing  of  the  design  and  by  fitting  one  shape  into  another,  small 
pieces  of  material  can  be  made  to  go  a  long  way. 

Each  piece  is  now  ready  for  cutting.  Gut  carefully,  allowing 
(when  the  turned-in  type  is  being  worked)  from  J  to  £  of  an  inch 
according  as  to  whether  the  material  frays  or  not.  The  cutting 
must  be  done  very  accurately  as  it  is  essential  to  retain  the  required 
shape  in  every  type  used.  It  is  here  that  the  artist’s  touch  tells. 

The  turned-in  edges  will  require  to  be  tacked  round. 

Now  take  the  ground  material,  place  the  design  in  position 
and  powder  through.  Take  consideration  here  before  painting 
all  the  lines.  It  is  advisable  in  most  cases  not  to  mark  permanently 
where  the  solid  pieces  are  to  be  applied,  but  leave  them  in  powder, 
which  can  easily  be  effaced  after  the  solid  shapes  have  been 
tacked  into  place.  The  reason  is  that  so  often  the  applied  pieces 
will  not  fit  exactly  and  an  ugly  paint  line  shows  in  unwanted 
places. 

It  is  quite  permissible  to  enrich  the  material  further  by  quilting, 
gathering,  or  embroidering  before  applying  the  pieces,  according 
to  the  effect  required. 

Having  the  ground  ready,  the  powdering  and  marking  finished, 
and  the  pieces  prepared,  all  can  be  tacked  in  position  preparatory 
to  being  worked  in  the  style  chosen.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
tack  well  in  order  that  the  pieces  may  not  slip  when  they  are  being 
finally  sewn.  This  is  essential  to  every  form  of  applique. 

Design  for  Applique.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  photo¬ 
graph  and  descriptions  the  most  suitable  type  of  design  is  that 
which  is  bold  and  simple.  It  is  essential  that  good  shapes  are 
formed  by  the  pieces  of  material  irrespective  of  what  the  subject  is 
intended  to  represent.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  form  which  makes 
a  good  silhouette  will  make  also  a  good  applique  pattern.  That 
really  means  that  the  pattern  of  the  design  should  be  of  the  simplest 
and  most  conventional.  The  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the 
materials  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  designing.  Only  so  can 
the  best  results  be  obtained. 

Framing  for  Applique  Work.  Materials  required  : — 

1 .  A  firm  frame. 

2.  Interlining.  Flannelette  is  the  best  material  to  use  as  an 
interlining. 
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3.  Webbing. 

4.  Fine  strong  string. 

5.  Packing  needle. 

6.  Linen  thread  or  strong  cotton. 

Method.  In  applique  work  the  foundation  material  is  stretched 
in  a  f  rame  in  readiness  for  the  actual  mounting  of  the  prepared  pieces. 

The  roller  sides  of  the  frame,  to  which  webbing  is  attached, 
must  be  long  enough  to  1 

accommodate  the  work, 
without  having  to  turn  in 
the  edges  of  the  material. 

First  find  the  centre  of  the 
frame  and  mark  clearly  and 
accurately.  Mark  the  centre 
of  the  embroidery  and  pin 
the  two  centres  together.  It 
is  advisable  in  most  cases — 
especially  when  a  large  piece 
of  work  is  being  framed — to 
commence  the  sewing  of  the 
material  to  the  frame  from 
the  centre.  Begin,  then,  at 
the  centre  and  work  towards  3 
the  left-hand  edge  of  the 
material.  Holding  the  frame 
towards  you  and  the  material 
away,  sew  the  latter  to  the 
frame  with  a  strong  thread, 
using  a  firm  oversew  stitch¬ 
ing  and  keeping  the  first 
finger  of  the  left  hand  B 
between  the  webbing  of  the 
frame  and  the  material  to 

prevent  puckering.  Now  sew 
the  other  half  to"  the  frame,  '•  Showing  webbing  nailed  to  wooden  rollers 

.  .  c  .  J  and  material  firmly  oversewn  to  webbing.  2. 

working  from  the  centre  to  Showing  material  rolled,  side  webbing  added 
the  right.  When  both  ends  and  laced  to  sides  of  frame.  Most  important 
of  the  foundation  have  been  that  spaces  A  to  B  are  exactly  the  same  on 

sewn  to  the  frame  in  this  ^ota  s^es' 

manner,  roll  it  up  to  the  required  size,  placing  a  piece  of  flannel 
between  the  material  and  the  wooden  roller  of  the  frame.  As  well 
as  serving  as  a  covering,  this  prevents  any  roughness  or  nails  that 
may  be  on  the  roller  from  marking  the  material  when  it  is  pulled 
tight.  Now  stretch  it  by  putting  the  ends  of  the  frame  through  the 
slats  in  the  rollers  and  placing  the  pegs  in  the  required  holes. 

Particular  note  should  be  taken  that  for  applique,  the  material 
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must  not  be  pulled  very  tight.  The  webbing  must  now  be  sewn 
down  the  sides  of  the  material  with  a  strong  cotton,  using  a  fim 
back-stitch.  The  foundation  material  is  now  ready  to  be  “  braced/" 

This  is  done  with  the  packing  needle  by  threading  the  string 
through  the  webbing  and  over  the  sides  of  the  frame,  in  stitches 
about  an  inch  apart.  Then  pull  tight. 

It  is  so  essential  that  the  framed  material  should  be  straight 
in  the  frame,  that  it  is  as  well  to  measure  it  all  round  again  to  make 
sure  that  the  measurements  correspond  at  top  and  bottom  on  the 
two  rollers,  and  at  the  sides.  (See  A  to  A  and  B  to  B.)  If  framing  up 
is  inaccurate  it  will  result  in  the  work  having  a  bias  when  it  is 
removed  from  the  frame. 

The  frame  is  now  ready  for  the  applique  work  to  be  begun. 
Start  working  applique  from  the  centre,  towards  the  edges.  Never 
roll  up  the  work  after  the  pieces  have  been  applied  as  it  is  apt 
to  pucker  the  pieces  or,  in  the  case  of  some  materials,  crack  them, 
and  make  ugly  shapes. 

Below,  under  Type  4,  is  shown  a  diagram  of  a  richly  decorated 
cushion.  Such  a  cushion  would  make  a  good  splash  of  colour 


1.  Decorated  cushion — (a)  darker  green  velvet;  ( b )  lighter  green  velvet;  (c)  brilliant 
green  silk;  (d)  darker  red  velvet;  (e)  softer  red  velvet;  (f)  purples  and  blues; 
ig)  orange  and  yellow;  (h)  grey-green  embroidery  silk;  ( i )  blue  embroidery  silk. 
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2 .  “  The  Thief.” — Design  for  firescreen  or  wall  panel. 


and  pattern,  and  supply  a  valuable  note  of  decoration  in  a  room 
of  the  severe  modern  style. 

The  diagrams  are  to  scale,  and  the  plan  shows  the  placing  of 
the  colours,  so  that  a  needlewoman  with  squared  paper  to  hand 
could  quite  easily  make  a  full-sized  drawing  for  practical  working 
out. 

The  colour  scheme  is  both  rich  and  gay.  The  ground  is  of  a 
black  and  *ream  striped  cotton  material  woven  in  such  a  way  as 
to  shade  the  two  colours  into  each  other,  giving  an  almost  wavy 
effect,  pleasantly  breaking  the  otherwise  severe  contrast  between 
them,  and  snaking  an  appropriately  strong  background  both 
actually  and  in  effect  for  the  bold  pattern  and  heavy  materials 
applied. 

To  obtain  the  effect  required,  rich  velvets  and  silks  are  used, 
while  bold  stitching  in  thick  embroidery  silk  is  brought  into  use. 

Materials  Required  for  Working  this  Cushion.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  of  50-inch  material.  This  quantity  allows  for 
both  back  and  front,  although  in  the  example  (to  give  a  more 
artistic  note)  the  back  is  of  soft  grey  Tyrian  silk  toning  with  the 
general  scheme. 


N.B. 
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Odd  pieces  of  the  follow  materials  :  Two  shades  of  green  velvet  ; 
two  shades  of  red  velvet  ;  two  shades  of  green  silk  ;  oddments  of 
orange,  blue  and  mauve  silk  and  velvet  ;  skeins  of  thick  silk  or 
cotton  in  two  shades  of  blue  and  a  soft  grey-green,  and  a  very 
little  rather  greeny  gold  ;  also  a  reel  of  fine  sewing  silk  for  tacking, 
and  various  coloured  reels  to  match. 

Method  of  Working.  The  cushion  is  24  inches  square  when 
finished  and,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  diagrams  are  drawn  to 
scale. 

Now  from  the  full-sized  drawing  make  a  clear  tracing  and  prick. 

Next  powder  the  motives  on  to  the  various  pieces  of  material 
(with  the  exception  of  the  large  central  motive  which  will  be 
dealt  with  later)  using  the  white  cuttle-fish  powder. 

Cut  each  piece  leaving  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  round  for 
turning  (allow  rather  more  on  the  velvet  pieces).  When  all  the 
pieces  are  prepared  and  assembled,  powder  the  design  on  to  the 
background.  Ink  in  the  embroidered  lines,  leaving  the  applique 
parts  in  powder  only. 

For  the  central  motive  (i.e.  the  pomegranate  form)  select  a 
rather  thinner  material  (silk)  and  cut  it  a  little  larger  than  the 
design,  as  this  piece  (to  obtain  richer  effect)  is  gathered  into  slight 
fulness.  Now  place  the  various  pieces  on  to  the  background  and 
tack  most  carefully  into  their  positions,  using  as  few  stitches  as 
possible  on  the  velvet  as  it  is  so  easily  marked.  Stitch  each  piece 
neatly  to  the  ground,  using  a  rather  long  sort  of  hemming-stitch, 
thus  protecting  the  edges  and  showing  little  of  the  stitches. 


3.  “  The  HuntT—Appliqud  panel. 


4.  Kimono  dressing-gown ,  decorated  with  applique. 
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5.  Detail  of  pattern — dressing-gown  or  kimono. 

Embroidery  Stitches  Used.  Use  satin-stitch  for  the  stems, 
rope-stitch  for  the  tendrils  and  scrolls,  and  a  large  single  coral-stitch 
for  the  lines  across  the  corners.  Round  the  centre  of  the  pomegranate 
use  a  couching-stitch  and  tack  down  the  fulness  with  large  French 
knots.  These  French  knots  fulfil  the  double  purpose  of  holding  the 
material  in  position  and  decorating  these  motifs. 

Felt  Work  Panel  Galled  “The  Thief.”  Photo  number  2 
is  a  design  suitable  for  a  firescreen  or  wall  panel.  The  diagram  is 
also  drawn  to  scale.  And  as  a  piece  of  applique  it  can  be  very 
quickly  worked  as  it  is  carried  out  in  two  materials  only  ;  viz., 
Felts  and  American  cloth. 

The  background  is  a  Glamis  material  of  a  large  cheque  of  gold 
and  white  lines. 

Colours  of  Felts  Used.  Two  greens,  bright  apple  and  grass 
green.  Two  blues  (clear  true  blue)  light  and  dark.  Orange,  pale 
primrose,  purple  and  petunia.  American  cloth,  red,  apple-green, 
primrose,  and  a  very  small  square  of  white  for  bird’s  eye.  Pouches 
of  black,  red  and  yellow  wool. 

Colour  Scheme.  The  grass  and  ground  and  outside  leaves — 
the  grass  green.  Inside  leaves,  bright  apple-green.  The  out¬ 
side  handles  and  base  of  the  vase  and  second  row  of  leaves  are 
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in  the  darker  blue,  while  the  bowl  of  the  vase  is  the  pale  blue. 
The  bird  is  comprised  of  orange  and  purple  comb  and  yellow 
head,  black  and  white  eye,  pale-blue  neck,  purple  body,  primrose 
yellow  wing  with  pale-blue  crescents  and  orange  tail.  The  cherries 
are  petunia  felt  and  red  American  cloth  ;  while  the  rims  of  the 
vase  are  petunia  felt  decorated  with  green  and  yellow  American 
cloth. 

The  touches  of  stitches  are  in  :  black,  yellow  and  red  wool ;  a 
thick  black  couching  joins  veining  to  the  leaves,  lines  on  the  vase 
and  outline  to  the  birds’  legs.  A  thin  red  line  is  used  round  the 
bird’s  head,  inside  the  legs  and  bowl  of  the  vase.  Four  straight 
stitches  of  yellow  form  the  beak. 

“  The  Hunt  ”  an  applique  panel,  designed  and  worked  by  Miss 
Marian  Fletcher,  shows  a  very  cleverly  considered  choice  of  material 
in  relation  to  the  design. 


The  colour  scheme  is  a  simple  one  of  three  colours  ;  viz.,  hunting 
pink,  white,  and  black  on  a  grey  ground. 

The  ground  is  a  coarse  linen.  The  rearing  horse  is  of  black 
velvet  and  the  lady’s  skirt  is  white  organdie,  embroidered  with 
red  spots  ;  while  the  coat  is  pique. 

The  white  horse  is  of  a  fine  canvas  material  with  the  large  spots 
cut  out,  the  centre  of  each  spot  is  embroidered  in  satin-stitch. 
The  hats,  gloves,  boots  and  reins  are  embroidered.  While  the 
judicious  use  of  simple  stitches  (single  and  double  chain,  button¬ 
holing  and  satin-stitch)  gives  the  necessary  suggestion  of  trees, 
bushes,  fence  and  ground.  The  whole  effect  is  one  of  easy  direct 
simplicity,  but  with  careful  observation  the  student  will  see 
with  what  care  the  various  materials  are  carried  through  the 
design. 

As  a  dress  decoration  applique  may  be  used  to  great  advantage. 
Illustration  No.  4  shows  a  kimono  dressing-gown  decorated  with 
applique  and  carried  out  entirely  in  washing  silks. 
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The  ground  is  a  dyed  shantung,  a  silk  which  has  a  slightly 
rough  surface.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  line  China  silks  and  the  lines 
are  crepe  de  chine  bias  binding. 

Each  flower  is  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  material,  and  the  petals 
stitched  to  the  ground  with  an  outline  stitch  of  back  or  stem- 
stitch,  in  washing  Filoselle.  The  centres  are  latticed  in  back¬ 
stitch  with  spots  in  the  spaces. 

Gardening  Apron.  The  ground  is 
a  course  crash  or  hessian  material,  and 
the  decoration  is  worked  in  a  firm  cotton 
bias  binding.  The  border  is  a  simple 
interlacing  pattern.  There  are  two 
motives,  one  on  either  side,  and  a  broad, 
deep  pocket  in  the  centre  on  to  which 
the  initial  or  monogram  of  the  owner 
may  be  incorporated  with  the  design. 

In  the  natural  colour  of  the  ground 
the  design  works  to  best  advantage  in 
a  few  bright  and  well-chosen  colours. 
A  true  clear  blue,  two  shades  of  green 
and  a  rich  rose-red  are  used. 

A  further  suggestion  for  dress  trim¬ 
ming  is  the  use  of  organdie  appliqu^. 
This  can  be  used  very  satisfactorily  with 
charming  effect.  (See  Fig.  6 .  “  Border 
of  Organdie  Dress.”) 

With  this  type  it  is  usually  advisable 
to  place  the  appliqu^  pieces  on  the 
underside. 

When  each  piece  has  been  placed  in 
position  the  work  is  turned  to  the  right 
side  and  stitched  through  the  two  thick¬ 
nesses  along  the  lines  of  the  design. 
Back-stitch  is  usually  the  best  stitch  to 
use.  When  all  the  pieces  are  thus  secured , 
the  work  is  again  turned  to  the  back 
and  the  superfluous  material  cut  away 
as  near  the  stitching  as  safety  will 
allow'. 

Before  concluding  this  article  on  applique,  the  writer  would 
like  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  as  to  the  use  of  this  particular 
form  of  needlecraft  and  give  a  word  of  advice  as  to  using  this 
decorative  medium  to  the  best  advantage. 

Too  often,  however,  the  needlewoman  chooses  the  work  she  is 
about  to  embark  upon  in  a  haphazard  fashion  and  with  no  particular 
thought  as  to  the  final  placing  of  the  work,  but  does  it  just  for  the 
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sake  of  something  to  occupy  her  for  the  moment.  Or  she  accepts  a 
piece  of  ork  at  the  hands  of  a  saleswoman  who  assures  her  it  is 
the  latest  fashion,  and  it  is  what  every  one  else  is  doing.  Thereby 
she  makes  a  travesty  of  the  very  reason  for  working  by  hand. 

Worked  by  hand,  a  thing  should  receive  something  of  the 
individual  impress  of  the  worker.  Even  if  the  design  is  not  actually 
drawn  by  the  craftswoman,  the  needlewoman  with  intelligence  and 
taste  can  bring  something  of  her  own  into  it. 

Thus,  she  is  beginning  to  use  her  creative  ability  and  any  one 
educating  this  faculty  will  soon  extend  her  artistic  sensibility  and 
learn  to  realise  that  the  setting  must  be  as  carefully  considered  as 
the  actual  article  worked. 

The  technique  required  in  applique  work  tends  to  produce  a 
boldness  of  style  that  can  only  suitably  be  used  in  certain  surround¬ 
ings.  An  applique  cushion,  hanging  or  panel  can  provide  a  most 
valuable  decorative  note  in  a  room  that  otherwise  would  be  bare 
and  uninteresting,  and  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  room  decoration 
cannot  be  too  carefully  considered.  It  should  be  obvious  to  a  trained 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  that  the  broad  sweeping  lines  obtainable 
by  applique  do  not  suit  the  accepted  “  drawing-room  suite  ”  style 
of  furniture,  yet  too  frequently  one  meets  the  misplacement  of  large 
applique  flowered  cushions  on  a  slender  pattern-covered  settee. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  the  two  cannot  look  well  together. 

Another  example  would  be  that  of  a  floor  huinpty  (a  very 
suitable  object  for  applique  decoration)  on  an  already  fully  patterned 
carpet.  On  a  plain  carpet  it  may  just  supply  a  happy  note  of  bright 
lively  decoration.  One  seen  lately  in  a  friend’s  house  was  a  richly 
wrought  Egyptian  applique  humpty  on  a  plain  carpet,  with  little 
furniture  in  the  room.  Verv  beautiful  did  it  look. 
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This  term  has  become  so  universal  in  its  use  to  denote  this 
particular  heavy  wool  work  of  the  later  half  of  the  17th  Century 
that  the  writer  feels  compelled  to  fall  into  line  and  make  use  of  it. 
Actually,  however,  the  historic  use  of  the  word  carries  the  name 
far  beyond  the  period  that  this  work  was  in  vogue. 

The  style  and  inspiration  was  without  doubt  directly  attributable 
to  the  import  of  the  handsome  palampores  of  richly-printed  cotton 
hangings  which  were  being  brought  into  this  country  in  ever 
greater  numbers  as  our  trade  with  the  Far  East  expanded. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  impression  the  first  sight  of  one  of  these 
richly-patterned  hangings  would  have  on  a  worker  with  imagina¬ 
tion.  From  the  examples  remaining  to  us  we  have  striking  evidence 
that  the  designers  and  embroiderers  were  so  inspired,  they  produced 
not  copies,  but  magnificent  works  of  the  needle,  reaching  indeed 
the  level  of  a  Fine  Art. 

These  rich  hangings  and  coverlets  were  usually  of  a  very  large 
size,  giving  a  fine  expanse  of  ground  at  the  disposal  of  the  designer. 
Following  the  idea  of  the  Eastern  motive,  the  main  theme  of 
large  tree  trunks  with  branches  springing  in  all  directions,  laden 
with  every  description  of  exotic  fruit  and  flower  forms,  is  thought 
to  represent  the  tree  of  life  in  all  its  vicissitudes.  The  hills,  forming 
the  band  at  the  bottom,  are  likewise  full  of  life  and  interest,  and 
here  we  may  find  another  interesting  piece  of  symbolism.  The 
stag  represents  the  soul,  and  the  leopard  the  cares,  which  chase 
the  soul  through  the  tangled  forest  of  this  life.  A  gay  little  pavilion 
is  often  provided  as  a  possible  sanctuary  into  which  the  hunted  soul 
can  escape,  or  at  any  rate  take  shelter  as  a  temporary  house  of  refuge. 

When  profitably  studying  the  old  work  it  makes  it  of  far  greater 
human  interest  if  the  student  keeps  in  mind  the  development  of 
style  and  visualises  the  setting  for  which  the  work  was  intended. 

The  setting  was  indeed  a  beautiful  one,  and  in  such  good 
taste  that  one  feels  these  magnificently-wrought  hangings  were  a 
spontaneous  creation,  supplying  as  they  did  the  one  rich  note  of 
flamboyant  decoration  required. 

Imagine,  then,  a  finely-proportioned  room,  wood  panelled, 
with  deep  window  recesses,  a  wooden  floor  possibly  inlaid  with 
pattern  woods,  and  the  earlier  wooden  ceiling  now  replaced  by 
beautiful  plaster  work.  The  stately  four-poster  bedstead  would 
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be  the  central  feature  of  the  room,  and  it  was  the  hangings  and 
coverlet  for  this  on  which  the  greatest  efforts  were  expended. 
Window  curtains  were  often  to  match.  There  would  be  little 
more  furniture  in  the  room,  other  than  a  chest  or  tallboy  of  simple 
lines,  and  the  dignified  high-backed  chairs  of  the  period.  The 
effect  must  have  been  so  entirely  right  and  satisfying  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  housewife  who  had  once  seen  such  a  masterpiece  felt 
the  incentive  to  embark  upon  a  similar  piece  of  work  herself.  The 
interest  in  working  out  such  a  variety  of  pattern  and  stitches  made 
an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  embroideress.  She  soon  discovered, 
too,  that  the  woolwork  gave  an  even  richer  effect  than  the  printed 
cotton  hangings  from  which  the  inspiration  was  derived. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  particular  type  of  work  was 
entirely  an  impulse  of  our  own  countrywomen,  and  no  other  country 
seems  to  have  interpreted  these  Eastern  patterns  in  quite  the 
same  way.  It  bears  unmistakably  the  impress  of  this  country’s 
work  in  a  delightful  freedom  of  treatment,  quaintness  and  spon¬ 
taneity,  together  with  the  amusing  and  yet  tender  appreciation  of 
flower  and  animal  forms — so  characteristic  a  feature  of  English 
work  right  away  from  Anglo-Saxon  times.  These  qualities  and  the 
sincerity  of  the  work  as  a  whole  make  it  a  never-ending  joy  to  behold. 

The  ground  material  was  usually  a  bleached  linen  often  twilled, 
or  a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton.  The  cotton  thread  at  that  time 
was  not  able  to  be  spun  sufficiently  strongly  to  be  used  as  a  warp 
thread,  so  it  forms  invariably  only  the  weft.  The  mixture,  however, 
gave  a  nice  softness  of  texture  which  was  strong,  and  at  the  same 
time  enabled  the  material  to  drape  into  beautiful  folds.  The 
work  was  invariably  carried  out  in  wool,  the  worsted  threads  used 
were  of  a  firmer,  more  tightly-twisted  quality  than  those  usually 
obtainable  now.  The  strong  thread  has  made  the  work  very 
durable.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  enhancing  the  colour  values. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tighter  twist  catches  and  reflects 
the  light  more  effectually  than  a  soft  fluffy  surface.  From  a  soft, 
fluffy  surface  the  same  clear-cut  effect  can  never  be  obtained.  This 
is  one  reason  why  so  much  of  the  present-day  work  is  not  so  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  not  only  due  to  a  poor  sense  of  colour. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  older  workers  had  only  a 
limited  range  of  colours  at  their  disposal,  as  natural  dyes  only  were 
in  use.  The  very  limitations  to  which  they  were  subjected  made 
for  very  carefully-considered  schemes.  The  colourist  so  learned 
to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the  means  of  contrasting  and  com¬ 
plementing  one  colour  with  another,  and  now  this  was  done  with 
such  skill  that  no  feeling  of  paucity  of  colour  is  ever  conveyed  to 
the  beholder.  Yet  if  one  examines  closely  the  colour  schemes  it 
can  soon  be  seen  that  there  are  comparatively  few  colours  ;  but 
with  what  skill  and  excellent  effect  they  are  used  ! 
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When  examining  an  old  example  one  notices  particularly  that 
the  hillocks  at  the  bottom  are  usually  worked  in  extremely  rich 
greens,  blues  and  browns.  The  tops  are  light,  often  an  almost 
yellow  top  (suggesting  the  fall  of  sunlight)  and  intensely  dark 
shadows,  verging  on  black,  dividing  the  hills,  thereby  making  a 
splendid  basis  from  which  the  large  heavy  tree  trunks  spring. 
This  rich,  strong  colour  is  again  carried  up  the  tree  trunks  and 
through  the  design  of  the  panel  in  the  larger  leaf  forms.  With 
how  telling  effect  the  fillings  of  these  large  forms  and  smaller 
flowers,  birds,  etc.,  are  worked  in  the  strongest  and  brightest 
colours.  This  is  most  satisfying  to  the  trained  eye.  The  eye,  falling 
first  on  the  general  layout  of  the  design,  then  to  the  flowering 
forms,  is  led  to  rejoice  in  all  the  wealth  of  interesting  detail. 

Other  hangings  are  found  worked  in  shades  of  monochrome  or 
in  two  colours  only.  The  stitches  in  these  cases  are  used  in  even 
greater  variety,  the  varied  texture  taking  the  place  of  the  greater 
number  of  colours. 

Gradually  the  fashion  for  this  beautiful  work  gave  place  to  the 
lighter  pattern  of  a  later  date.  “Jacobean”  work  fell  into  dis¬ 
favour.  Much  of  it  finally  became  relegated  to  the  lumber-room, 
or  at  best  was  cut  up  to  make  covers  for  the  servants’  beds.  Many 
tales  are  told  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  these  pieces  passed 
before  they  were  brought  out  once  more  to  the  light  of  day. 

By  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Mrs.  Clerk  Rattray  of  Craig- 
hall,  Rattray,  I  am  able  to  show  a  photograph  of  some  very  beauti¬ 
ful  bed  hangings  and  curtains  which  have  been  in  the  house  since 
they  were  executed.  Tradition  has  it  that  these  hangings  were  all 
worked  with  the  one  needle.  Pieces  of  this  beautiful  set  were  dis¬ 
covered  scattered  through  the  maids’  rooms,  and  as  bedcovers 
they  had  passed  through  the  washtub  many  times.  The  set  has 
withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  rough  usage.  All  the  portions 
were  collected  by  Mrs.  Clerk  Rattray  and  with  tender  care  repaired 
and  strengthened  and  once  again  they  hang  in  a  place  of  honour, 
looking  very  fine  in  their  beautiful  surroundings. 

The  ground  material  is  a  white  twilled  linen.  The  prevailing 
scheme  is  one  of  blues  and  greens  (rather  a  blue-green) .  These  are 
used  throughout  the  many  leaf  forms  and  the  hills.  Browns  and 
fawns  are  used  in  the  stems,  and  with  telling  effect  small  touches 
of  an  almost  scarlet  red  are  introduced  here  and  there  in  the  panel, 
and  in  the  little  flowers  among  the  hills. 

I  was  told  only  the  other  day  of  a  still  more  unexpected  and 
exciting  find.  A  lady  passing  by  a  cottager  washing  her  doorstep 
noticed  that  the  washing  cloth  had  a  rich  looking  pattern  on  it. 
On  approaching  the  woman  she  asked  to  see  the  cloth,  and  dis¬ 
covered  to  her  astonishment  that  it  had  on  it  Jacobean  embroidery. 
It  flashed  across  her  mind  that  the  work  must  originally  have  hung 
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un  her  own  house  and  been  discarded  and  thrown  out,  when  re¬ 
placed  by  the  latest  fashion. 

On  being  asked,  the  woman  said  she  had  more  of  it,  which 
she  was  gradually  using  up  for  washing  cloths.  Fortunately,  there 
was  still  quite  a  quantity  of  it  which  had  not  yet  met  with  such  a 
hard  fate.  Eagerly  the  lady  bought  it  from  her.  The  gathered 
fragments  were  tenderly  patched  together  and  the  finder  now  has 
a  handsome  hanging. 

The  most  frequent  design  met  with  on  these  hangings  is  a  large 
flowing  tree  or  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  are  arranged  in  meander¬ 
ing  fashion,  or  sometimes  in  a  parallel  form. 

Another  plan  (probably  a  rather  later  development)  was  that  of 
large  spots,  designed  with  the  same  fantastic  style  of  ornament. 
In  one  such  hanging  I  have  even  seen  little  black  men  with  um¬ 
brellas  introduced,  each  standing  on  his  own  little  isolated  island 


1.  Screen  adapted  from  old  hangings. 
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A  fine  example  of  this  “  spot  ”  type  is  the  well-known  and  often 
illustrated  one  in  S.  Kensington  (No.  56018).  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  fine  collection  of  these  hangings  of  the  several  types  in 
our  own  National  Museum  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in 
South  Kensington.  The  study  of  these  examples  would  foe  most 
profitable  to  the  would-be  worker  oi  Jacobean  embroidery.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  student  cannot  pay  a  personal  visit,  she  ear  obtain 
for  6d  a  useful  little  handbook  and  quite  beautiful  coloured  postcards. 

The  study  of  the  many  stitches  used  is  of  enthralling  interest. 
The  creative  faculty,  for  ever  a  new  stitch,  seemed  inexhaustible 
to  these  workers.  Unmistakably  the  stitches  formed  pan  of  the 
considered  design,  the  heavier  stitches  following  the  heavier 
shapes  of  the  design,  thereby  forming  m  restrained  setting  for  the 
wealth  of  all  imaginative  stitching  the  embroider  ess  could  bring 
into  play.  The  smaller  details  were  shown  up  as  jewels  in  a  quiet 
and  dignified  setting,  and  this  application  made  magnificent  design. 

To  the  superficial  observer  it  might  seem  that  the  medley  of 
pattern  stitches  and  colour  were  thrown  together  m  a  haphazard 
fashion.  This  is  not  so.  Although  a  medley  is  here,  it  is  an  ordered 
one,  not  merely  a  jumble.  Many  people  think  that  if  they  pot 
together  a  number  of  queer  shapes*  filled  with  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  stitches  (the  more  the  better)  and  any  amount  of 
colours  and  shades*  they  are  producing  work  of  the  '‘Jacobean  n 
type.  Never  could  anything  be  further  from  the  truth. 


8.  Leqf  fillings „ 
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5,  4.  How  to  embroider  leaves. 


To  illustrate  this  point,  I  have  with  some  care  made  an  analytic 
study  of  some  of  the  points  wherein  it  seems  to  me  so  much  of  the 
present-day  work  falls  short  of  the  old.  I  am  convinced  there  are 
many  workers  who  would  welcome  guidance  in  this  matter.  At 
present  they  are  vaguely  disappointed  with  their  work  when  it  is 
accomplished,  and  too  often  its  final  destination  is  the  first  sale 
of  work  that  comes  along.  The  work  is  so  unsatisfying  that  after 
the  amusement  of  the  actual  stitching  is  done  it  supplies  hardly 
any  artistic  value  at  all. 

Many  have  no  wish  to  make  a  slavish  copy  of  the  old,  and 
surely  this  can  never  afford  the  thrill  to  the  present-day  worker 
as  it  did  to  the  originators.  For  it  was  in  the  spontaneous  creative¬ 
ness  and  newness  of  effect  when  finished  that  so  much  of  the  charm 
of  the  doing  of  it  lay.  The  present-day  worker  should  also  realise 
the  bold  scale  on  which  these  hangings  were  conceived,  and  the 
spacious  setting  for  which  they  were  intended.  It  is  surely  not 
appropriate  to  use  the  same  amount  of  decorative  material  on  a 
small  screen  or  cushion  as  on  a  large  hanging.  It  is  bound  to 
look  overloaded.  Even  on  such  a  large  scale  as  most  of  the  curtains, 
quite  a  considerable  amount  of  repetition  of  form,  colour  and 
stitch  is  used.  Of  course,  it  is  used  advisedly  with  intention  and  it  gives 
a  most  necessary  emphasis  and  steadiness  to  the  design  as  a  whole. 
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Fig.  1  shows  a  screen  adapted  from  an  old  hanging.  This 
specimen  has  the  characteristic  ground  of  twilled  linen.  The 
design  has  the  familiar  heavy  base  from  which  tree  trunks  spring, 
but  the  ground  knolls  are  treated  to  resemble  rocks  rather  than 
the  more  usual  mounds.  The  original  hanging  had  a  great  number 
of  exceptionally  interesting  trellis  and  filling  stitches. 

In  Fig.  2,  a,  b,  c,  d,  the  leaf  fillings  are  well  worthy  of 
special  study.  The  smaller  ones  are  worked  in  three  distinctive 
methods. 

Fig-  3—a>  b,  c. 

(a)  is  worked  in  straps  of  close  satin-stitch  worked  in  opposite 
directions. 


5,  6“,  7,  and  8.  Decorating  leaves. 


(b)  in  rows  of  stem-stitch  closely  following  the  outline  of  the 
leaf  and  continuing  until  the  leaf  is  filled. 

(c)  The  dark  line  is  carried  across  the  leaf,  forming  a  sub¬ 
siding  vein  springing  from  the  centre  vein  and  slightly  curved 
to  suggest  the  roundness  of  the  leaf. 

Fig.  4.  As  a  further  enrichment  some  of  the  leaves  are 
decorated  round  the  edge  with  a  reversed  buttonhole-stitch  (a), 
the  stitches  spaced  apart  to  form  a  spiked  edge.  A  veining  of 
stem-stitch  completes  the  leaf  forms. 

Fig.  8.  A  pleasant  variety  of  leaf  decoration  is  found 
in  this  leaf.  The  divisions  are  worked  in  satin-stitch  and  the  veins 
marked  with  a  chain-stitch  from  which  small  spikes  spring.  The 
grasses  are  worked  in  long-  and  short-stitch.  The  largest  leaf 
form  is  worked  in  heavy  block  shading-stitch.  Decorative  chain- 
stitch  is  introduced  worked  as  sprays  in  the  centre  of  the  leaves. 
The  edges  are  further  enriched  with  a  row  of  stem-stitch,  to  which 
a  reversed  chain-stitch  is  added  at  close  intervals  worked  at  right 
angles  to  the  edge.  This  makes  a  variation  from  the  more  usual 
sword-stitch  edge. 

Fig ,  4.  The  nut  and  berry  forms  are  worked  in  stem- 
stitch,  satin-stitch,  French  knots,  and  long  and  short  shading-stitch. 

The  Nuts.  The  leafy  portions  are  worked  in  stem-stitch  in  the 
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same  method  as  leaf  B,  and  the  nuts  (just  showing)  are  in  long 
and  short  shaded-stitch. 

The  Thistle  forms  are  worked  in  the  same  manner,  and  an 
interesting  effect  is  obtained  by  working  the  colour  round  in  spiral 
form.  The  change  of  colour  gives  the  interest,  and  is  often  used 
working  from  a  dark  shade  to  a  lighter,  or  vice-versa. 

The  Stems  are  worked  in  open  chain-stitch.  (See  Fig.  5.) 

Berries.  The  berries  are  worked  in  close  French  knots,  with 
the  same  change  of  colour. 

Grapes.  The  grapes  are  worked  in  shaded  long-and-short- 
stitch.  The  shading  well  defines  the  separate  grapes.  A  French 
knot  of  bright  colour  indicates  the  high  light. 

Main  Stem.  The  tree  trunk  has  again  an  unusual  treatment. 
This  is  worked  in  a  thicker  stem-stitch.  Close  together,  and  the 
direction  makes  an  excellent  suggestion  of  a  gnarled  unseen 
growth.  (Fig.  1.) 

Fig.  g  shows  a  present-day  rendering  of  a  Jacobean 
hanging.  This  was  designed  as  a  curtain  to  cover  large  double 
doors.  The  work  was  carried  out  on  a  heavy  white  homespun 
linen.  The  colour  scheme  was  a  comprehensive  one  of  greens, 
blues,  browns,  reds  and  yellows.  (All  colours  which  could  have 
been  obtained  from  vegetable  dyes  during  the  17th  Century, 
mauves  and  soft  strawberry  pinks,  were  avoided.)  It  is  impossible 
to  convey  in  a  black-and-white  diagram  even  an  impression  of 
the  rich  but  subdued  brilliance  that  this  curtain  has. 

Photograph  II  (portion  of  border).  Unfortunately  only  a  small 
portion  from  a  fine  set  of  bed  furnishings  can  be  shown.  This 
interesting  design  closely  resembles  the  old.  Again  we  find  the 
old  legend  depicted,  the  worker’s  personal  touches  adding  charm 
and  individuality  to  the  design.  For  instance,  we  see  the  soul, 
shown  as  in  the  old  work  by  the  stag,  being  hunted  by  care  (the 
leopard),  though  in  this  case  the  soul  is  warned  of  the  lurking 
danger  by  the  worker’s  faithful  little  Scottish  terrier.  Another 
interesting  feature  is  the  working  in  of  the  symbolical  rose  and 
thistle.  The  names  of  the  designer  and  worker  are  also  shown  in 
the  general  scheme.  This  example  has  the  same  spontaneous  and 
vigorous  feeling  giving  the  idea  of  joyful  liveliness,  and  conveys 
the  impression  that  the  embroideress  was  intensely  interested  in 
the  work  and  was  creating  as  she  worked. 

Fig.  10  shows  a  modern  rendering  of  the  Jacobean  type. 
This  is  freely  interpreted  according  to  the  inspiration  of  the  worker. 
Though  bright  modern  colours  have  been  used,  the  same  sharpness 
of  treatment  has  been  achieved  with  excellent  effect.  The  flowers 
are  in  deep  orange  shading  to  yellow.  Black  is  used  and  a  very 
dark  blue  in  the  centre  of  the  leaves.  The  heavy  stitching  has 
been  carefully  contrasted  with  the  lighter,  each  complementing 
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the  other.  The  bright  green  colouring  in  the  panel  has  been 
repeated  in  the  mounting  material.  The  same  coloured  wools 
are  introduced  in  the  rows  of  stitching,  and  the  large  tassels  in 
the  corners. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  some  of  the  younger  generation 
producing  quite  a  new  type  of  Jacobean.  It  is  interesting  and 
fresh,  showing  as  it  does  the  manner  in  which  the  young  present- 
day  student  interprets  this  work. 

A  white  ground  is  generally  chosen.  This  is  an  instinctive 
use,  giving  as  it  does  intensity  to  the  colour.  Very  gay  colours 
are  used,  and  as  the  brightest  colours  can  be  bought  in  the 
bright  balls  of  wool  made  for  children’s  use,  these  are  often 
chosen.  Shaded  wool  is  sometimes  used  with  quite  good 
effect. 

Light  and  shade  are  used  as  patterns  as  in  the  old.  A  variety 
of  stitches  are  put  into  the  work,  and  for  the  most  part  the  strong 
“  block  shading  ”  type  of  stitch  is  used  for  the  heavy  parts.  The 
cushion  shown  in  Fig.  10  is  an  example  of  this  work. 

Stitches.  A  heavy  type  of  coarse  shading  to  which  the  name 
“  block  shading  ”  is  applied  is  very  typical.  It  is  worked  thus, 
as  Fig.  5,  making  an  almost  hard  edge  to  every  row  of 
stitching.  The  first  row  of  stitching  is  worked  rather  like  a  very 
deep  satin-stitch,  but  with  a  slight  unevenness  at  the  inside  edge. 
In  the  following  rows  the  stitches  are  placed  close  together  on 
the  previous  row,  making  a  perfectly  even  edge,  and  again  slightly 
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uneven  on  the  inside.  These  rows  of  slightly  overlapping  stitches 
are  continuous  for  as  many  rows  as  are  required. 

Another  method  of  shading  is  often  used  on  a  very  large  piece 
of  work.  It  gives  a  certain  good  roughness  of  effect  and  has  the 
advantage  of  using  considerably  less  wool  and  also  lessening  the 
weight  of  the  work,  though  the  general  appearance  is  apt  to  be 
somewhat  rough.  Instead  of  being  worked  over  and  over  as  in  a 
satin-stitch  with  an  equally  long  thread  passing  at  the  back,  the 
needle  comes  up  every  time,  side  by  side  with  the  last  stitch.  This 
does  not  give  such  a  definite  line  of  stitching.  It  is  quite  a  good 
idea  to  use  the  firm  edge  as  described  in  block  shading  and  this 
in  the  inner  rows. 


Comparative  Lists. 


Design  of  the  17th- 
Century  Jacobean 

Strong  lines  holding  the  great 
variety  of  smaller  forms  together. 
Repeating  forms.  Conventional¬ 
ised  forms  conveying  the  sense  of 
rhythm  and  growth,  though  not 
in  the  least  naturalistic.  The 
design  of  the  tree,  leaf  and 
flower  forms  are  reduced  to 
sheer  pattern,  thus  lending  them¬ 
selves  excellently  to  the  grand 
masses  of  rich  stitchery. 


Colour — 17TH  Century 

Background  nearly  always  a 
bleached  linen.  This  almost 
white  ground  must  have  been 
used  with  intention  as  harmonis¬ 
ing  so  well  with  the  white  plaster 
ceiling  and  carrying  the  white 
from  there  down  into  the  room. 
Particular  notice  is  drawn  to 
this  white  background,  as  it  also 
allowed  every  colour  to  get  its 


Design  of  the  Present- 
Day  Jacobean 

A  weak  meander  of  pattern 
with  soft  curves,  often  over¬ 
loaded  at  the  top,  with  a  weak 
base.  Scraps  taken  from  iargei 
designs  without  an  attempt  to 
bring  them  together  or  adapt 
them,  appropriately  to  the  scale 
of  the  object.  The  large  masses 
badly  disposed.  Tortured  mis¬ 
shapes,  having  no  rhythm,  or 
the  excuse  that  they  make  good 
pattern.  A  useful  test  is  to 
reduce  the  forms  to  outline. 
The  weakness  of  pattern  is  then 
soon  revealed. 

Colour — Present-Day 

It  is  here  that  modern  workers 
are  so  often  at  fault.  Usually 
the  background  chosen  is  often 
of  a  too  heavy  strong  colour,  or  a 
sad  grey.  A  collection  of  colours 
is  put  together  with  apparently 
no  idea  of  a  scheme.  Far  too 
many  are  put  in.  The  shading 
is  naturalistically  soft,  and 
colouring  too  frequently  full 
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?alue.  The  colours  are  compar¬ 
atively  few,  two  tones  of  green, 
fresh  and  olive,  very  lovely 
rich  reds,  some  crimson,  but 
mostly  with  a  dash  of  rich  scarlet 
in  it.  There  are  also  Indigo 
blues  and  gorse-like  yellows,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  brown  and 
olives.  The  light  and  shade  was 
used  as  pattern  and  usually  runs 
round  the  forms,  instead  of,  as  in 
a  painting,  falling  from  a  given 
point.  As  the  colours  were  not 
produced  to  run  regularly 
through  shades,  the  old  workers 
advisedly  used  their  shading 
running  through  two  or  three 
different  colours  in  the  one  ob¬ 
ject.  Seeing  in  their  imagination 
the  sunlight  and  shadow  on  leaf 
and  hill,  they  worked  these  high¬ 
lights  in  yellow,  or  a  very  clear 
yellow  green,  giving  a  suggestion 
of  sunlight,  and  the  shadows  in 
a  deep  blue  bordering  on  black. 
The  shading  is  carried  most  fre¬ 
quently  through  only  three 
shades  Magenta  pinks  and 
heliotrope  were  not  used. 

Stitches — 17TH  Century 

Unmistakably  the  stitches 
formed  part  of  the  considered 
design,  the  heavier  stitches  fol¬ 
lowing  the  heavier  forms  of  de¬ 
sign,  thereby  forming  a  re¬ 
strained  setting  for  the  lighter 
stitches  and  brighter  colours. 
In  the  smaller  flowers  and  sprays 
and  centres  of  inhabited  leaf 
forms,  the  brighter  colours 
were  also  used.  Diagrams  of 
some  of  the  stitches  are  given 
later  on. 


resembles  a  diluted  shade  card. 
An  almost  entire  absence  of  dark 
tones  tends  to  make  the  effect 
what  is  generally  known  as 
“  mushy.”  The  pretty  type  of 
blue  and  pink  are  unsuitable, 
giving  a  softness  of  colour  quite 
alien  to  this  strong  type  of  work. 
The  use  of  magenta  pinks  and 
turquoise  blues  often  tend  to 
spoil  what  otherwise  might  be 
a  happy  scheme. 


Stitches — Present-Day 

For  the  sake  of  variety 
a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
stitches  is  used.  This  badly 
breaks  up  the  pattern,  so  that  it 
becomes  altogether  overloaded, 
and  gradually  a  bad  design  is 
built  up  because  the  eye  has 
not  a  definite  point  on  which 
to  rest. 


BIAS  BINDING 
DECORATION 


MARJORIE  ALLISON 

Bias  binding  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  useful  means  for 
finishing  edges  and  for  tidying-up  the  wrong  side  of  a  garment, 
but  seldom  is  it  considered  as  a  medium  for  decoration.  So  these 
few  articles  are  to  give  you  some  suggestions  on  its  possibilities 
in  that  w^ay. 

Designing  with  bias  binding  is  endless,  and  yet  it  does  not 
require  the  craftsmanship  of  a  draughtsman.  Just  pin  one  end 
of  the  binding  and  lay  it  across  in  whatever  direction  you  feel  a 
particular  dash  of  colour  is  wanted,  and  from  that  line  work  in 
the  others,  like  the  hot  water  bottle  cover  on  the  aluminium  bottle. 
Variety  can  be  given  by  either  increasing  or  decreasing  the  widths 
of  the  bands,  that  is  by  ironing  out  the  turnover  sides  or  by  doubling 
the  binding.  Then  tartan  effects  or  checks  can  be  made  by  inter¬ 
lacing,  and  used  in  conjunction  with  simple  embroidery  stitches, 
like  fly,  daisy,  button  or  cross-stitch,  an  added  richness  is  made. 
It  is  effective,  quick  and  easy  to  do.  No  transfer  is  necessary,  just 
a  little  planning,  pinning  or  basting  in  position,  and  stitching,  all 
so  simple.  For  using  up  odd  scraps  of  materials  and  for  “  running 
up  ”  last-minute  gifts,  it  is  invaluable.  And  also  where  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  matching  up  materials  for  furnishings,  get  a  self- 
coloured  background  and  work  in  the  special  colour  scheme  with 
bias  binding.  These  curtains  could  be  changed  to  tone-in  wdth  a 
blue,  green  or  pink  room  and  duchess  sets  or  cheval  sets  could  be 
made  with  a  simple  border  like  the  morning  tray  cosy,  with  its 
three  shades  of  the  same  colour.  Runners  and  chair-backs  also 
lend  themselves  to  this  kind  of  decoration. 

The  bias  binding  can  be  used  on  any  material,  and  it  is  washable. 
Bias  binding  can  be  obtained  on  cards  of  6  yards,  with  a  range 
of  56  colours,  all  fast. 

Decorating  with  bias  binding  is  fascinating  and,  as  I  remarked 
before,  the  possibilities  are  endless. 

Hot  Water  Bottle  Covers 

Aluminium  Bottle.  The  attraction  of  this  cover  is  its  gay,  fresh 
colours  on  a  wLite  background-— yellow,  orange,  scarlet  and 
bright  green. 
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First  cut  out  a  square  of  flannel,  1 2  inches,  or  larger  if  required, 
to  fit  the  bottle,  and  a  circle  with  a  ij  inches  diameter.  Then  at 
one  side  of  it,  which  will  be  the  top,  stitch  on  the  yellow  (452) 
binding,  2  inches  from  the  edge  on  the  lower  edge,  iron  out  flat 
the  other  edge  of  the  binding,  then  lay  the  orange  (717)  on  top, 
overlapping  to  the  crease  of  the  yellow.  Repeat  the  same  process 
with  the  orange.  Lay  the  scarlet  (673)  on  the  top  of  the  flannel 
edge  with  its  right  side  backing  the  inside  of  the  flannel  and  stitch 
together  along  the  top.  Turn  the  binding  over  the  edge  and  stitch 
it  down  on  top  of  the  orange.  Leave  a  §-inch  space  of  flannel  and 
stitch  on  the  green  on  either  side  for  the  casing. 

At  the  bottom  left-side  corner  measure  off  1  inch  from  the  edge, 
5  inches  along  the  foot  and  4  inches  up  the  side,  then  lay  the 
yellow  binding  across  from  point  to  point,  stitch  on  either  side, 
leave  |-inch  space,  then  stitch  the  orange  placing  it  parallel  to  the 
yellow,  leave  another  J-inch  space  then  stitch  673,  then  J-inch 
space  and  452.  On  the  other  side  of  the  1st  line  leave  2-inch  space 
and  stitch  orange,  f-inch  space  and  scarlet.  Cover  the  ends  at  the 
bottom  with  a  band  of  yellow,  then  leave  J-inch  space  and  stitch  only 
the  top  side  of  a  band  of  green.  Join  the  flannel  circle  to  the  cover 
on  the  right  side,  then  stitch  up  the  side  seam.  Cover  the  side  seam 
with  a  band  of  orange  and  pull  the  green  band  at  bottom  over  the 
seam  of  circle  and  slip-stitch  it  in  place. 

Make  a  crochet  chain  of  stranded  cotton,  F.  540 
(marigold),  using  the  thread  double,  and,  thread  it  through  the 
casing. 

Bias  Binding  :  452  (yellow),  673  (scarlet),  676  (bright  green), 
717  (orange). 

Super  Sheen  :  676  and  717  (Coats’). 

Rubber  Bottle.  The  colour  scheme  for  this  cover  is  honey 
hopsack  with  binding  of  bright  green  and  browns. 

Cut  out  the  material  in  one  strip.  This  bottle  required  9!  inches 
by  24  inches,  including  the  straps,  which  are  2  inches  wide  and 
3  inches  long.  Cut  a  slit  at  the  bottom  for  the  end  tab  of  bottle 
and  bind  it  with  F  804  (Filbert).  Make  the  initials  with  the  two 
shades  of  brown,  using  the  darker  for  the  principal  one  and  placing 
the  other  behind  it.  If  the  initial  is  curved  like  “  G  ”  or  46  S,” 
etc.,  slightly  gather  it  into  shape.  Pin  them  into  position  on  right- 
hand  side  near  bottom  and  stitch  down. 

Stitch  the  green  binding  all  round  J-inch  from  the  edge,  except 
along  the  top  in  the  front  and  at  the  straps  make  a  loop  of  it  for 
the  buttons.  Gather  the  loop  in  a  curve  and  stitch  over  it.  Then 
baste  806,  the  darker  brown,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hopsack  all. 
round,  stitch  together  and  turn  it  over  to  right  side  to  slightly 
overlap  the  green.  Join  the  side  seams  together  by  overcasting 
with  stranded  cotton,  F.  389  (dove),  first  one  way,  then  the  other 
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This  gives  a  cross  effect.  Sew  on  two  brown  buttons  in  position 
with  the  stranded  cotton. 

Bias  Binding  676  (bright  green),  804  (filbert),  806  (walnut). 


Curtains 

Cream  canvas  curtain  net  has  been  used  for  these  curtains  with 
white,  cream,  yellow  and  fawn  bands. 

Any  length  or  width  could  be  made  with  this  design  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  lines.  Keep  the  selvedge  to  the  inside  of  the  window,  so 
stitch  the  binding  on  the  opposite  side.  The  best  plan  is  to  cut 
the  lengths  of  binding  one  of  each  colour  for  the  length,  minus 
the  hem  at  top  and  another  for  the  width,  and  then  pin  them  into 
position,  commencing  at  the  bottom  corner. 

Lay  the  fawn  on  to  the  wrong  side  along  the  bottom,  stitch 
together  and  turn  it  over  to  the  right  side.  Baste  it  down.  Place 
the  yellow  alongside  of  it  with  the  cream,  and  last  the  white,  each 
touching  one  another.  Then  arrange  the  side  bands ;  first  bind 
the  edge  in  the  same  way  as  the  bottom,  iron  it  in  position,  but  do 
not  baste  it  down  yet  until  the  other  bands  are  in  place.  Put  the 
yellow  band  beside  it  and  make  it  go  over  the  white,  under  the 
cream  and  over  the  yellow  of  the  bottom  bands.  Leave  a  space 
of  f-inch  and  pin  on  the  cream  band  in  the  same  way,  also  inter¬ 
lacing  at  corner,  leave  f-inch  space  and  pin  on  the  white.  About 
5  inches  from  the  bottom  interlace  a  band  of  fawn  across  the  3 
side  bands,  then  yellow,  cream  and  white,  push  them  close  together 
and  baste  into  position,  also  the  fawn  binding  at  the  edge.  All 
the  bands  are  stitched  with  white  super  sheen.  Then  at  the  top 
turn  over  a  hem  of  2  inches  and  stitch  it  down  with  the  cream 
binding,  which  also  makes  a  casing. 

Bias  Binding  449  (white),  452  (yellow),  480  (deep  cream), 
483  (fawm). 

Super  Sheen  449  (white). 


Morning  Tray  Cosy 

A  quickly-made  cosy,  no  pad,  no  lining  and  yet  so  cosy,  for  it 
is  just  a  piece  of  blanket  edged  with  3  shades  of  pink  binding. 
Cut  out  the  shape,  about  12  inches  wide  and  7J  inches  in  height. 
The  colours  are  placed  with  the  palest  shade  to  the  inside  and 
grading  to  the  deepest  at  the  outside. 

Commence  with  655  and  baste  it  on  2  inches  from  the  edge, 
with  the  inside  of  the  binding  on  top,  keeping  the  binding  easy 
father  than  tight.  Stitch  it  together,  then  turn  it  over  w'ith  an 
iron  and  flatten  it  into  the  curve.  Lay  574  on  top  of  the  shell- 
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pink,  overlapping  J-inch,  and  stitch  it  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
then  join  the  deepest  shade  also  in  the  same  way,  but  do  not 
straighten  the  turn-over. 

Stitch  the  cosy  sides  together  round  the  top  on  the  right  side 
and  cover  piping  cord  with  the  deepest  pink.  Place  the  piping 
cord  against  the  top  of  the  seam  with  the  binding  lying  on  either 
side.  Stitch  them  together,  and  at  the  top  make  3  loops  of  695, 
each  2J  inches  long,  and  sew  them  on  either  side  of  the  piping 
cord  at  the  top  of  cosy.  Slip-stitch  the  deep  pink  band  on  to 
the  piping  cord  and  bind  the  bottom  of  the  cosy  right  round 
with  695. 

Bias  Binding  574  (rose-pink),  655  (shell-pink),  695  (carnation 
pink) . 


Beach  Bag 

A  crash  towel  and  a  variety  of  yellows,  reds  and  brown  make 
this  happy  beach  bag.  T  he  length  of  the  towel  is  used  with 
a  piece  cut  off  at  the  side.  This  one  measures  12  inches  by  14 
inches  when  finished.  Arrange  it  so  that  the  checks  are  the  same 
at  each  side.  About  3J  inches  of  the  white  check  is  covered  with 
2  bands  on  each  in  the  following  order,  commencing  at  the  top  : 
yellow,  orange,  crimson,  cardinal,  maroon,  chestnut  and  cedar. 
Each  row  commences  with  the  lower  colour  of  the  previous  row — 
1st  yellow-orange,  2nd  orange-crimson,  and  so  on. 

After  these  bands  have  been  stitched  with  either  orange  or  chest¬ 
nut,  stitch  a  yellow  band  across  the  top,  then  make  the  handles 
(40  inches),  which  go  right  round  and  are  joined  beforehand  on 
the  cross  to  make  the  join  neat.  The  handles  are  chestnut  and 
maroon,  with  the  former  to  the  inside  and  overlapping  the  maroon. 
Line  the  handles  with  the  2  bands  of  cedar  and  add  a  strengthening 
at  the  junction  of  handle  and  bag  with  a  cedar  band  sewn  across 
and  over  the  handle  and  bag  edge.  Stitch  a  band  of  fawn  doubled 
above  the  yellow  band  at  top  and  over  the  handles.  Join  the 
side  seams  on  the  wrong  side  and  cover  them  with  the  cedar 
binding.  Turn  over  the  hem  on  to  the  wrong  side  at  top  and 
hem  it  down. 

Bias  Binding  440  (cardinal),  442  (crimson),  452  (yellow), 
501  (maroon),  560  (cedar),  600  (chestnut),  717  (orange). 

Super  Sheen  600  and  717. 

Luncheon  Mat 

A  soft,  cream,  open-weave  linen  is  the  foundation  for  this  mat. 

Cut  a  piece  1 1 J  inches  by  8|  inches.  Stitch  the  orange  binding, 
mitring  the  corners,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  linen,  turn  it  over 
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to  the  right  side  and  draw  out  3  threads  of  the  linen  where  it 
comes  to.  Hem-stitch  it  down  with  2  strands  of  F.  540  stranded 
cotton.  Double  the  cedar  binding  and  hem-stitch  it  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  drawn  threads  with  2  strands  of  F.  805  stranded  cotton. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  cedar  draw  out  5  threads  and  hem-stitch 
it  down.  Then  lay  lemon  binding  along  the  drawn  threads  and 
work  a  double  row  of  blanket-stitch  with  2  strands  of  F.  547 
stranded  cotton,  first  on  the  hem-stitch  side,  picking  up  the  same 
stitch,  then  on  the  other  side,  placing  the  stitches  alongside  of  the 
previous  row'.  From  the  illustration  you  will  see  how  the  bands 
are  Interlaced  at  the  corners.  Slip-stitch  them  into  position. 

This  edging  would  be  very  suitable  for  duchess  sets,  tea  cloths, 
tray  mats,  etc. 

Bias  Binding  560  (cedar),  589  (lemon,  717  (orange). 

Anchor  Stranded  Cotton  F.  540  (marigold),  F.  547  (Russet 
green),  F.  805  (cedar). 


NEEDLEWEAVING 


JENNIE  NEWTON 

'T1 

1  HE  form,  of  embroidery  which  we  call  Needleweaving,  is,  as 
its  name  suggests,  very  closely  allied  to  weaving.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  modern  type  of  work,  or  confined  to  our  own  country.  Examples 
are  to  be  found  in  many  different  countries,  especially  amongst 
peasant  embroideries,  and  there  is  a  very  close  alliance  between 
this  form  of  embroidery  and  early  Coptic  work,  in  which  bands 
of  threads  were  purposely  omitted  in  parts,  during  the  making  of 
the  material,  so  that  patterns  could  be  introduced  afterwards  in 
hand  weaving,  and  in  a  different  colour.  Examples  of  this  early 
work  may  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South 
Kensington. 

This  type  of  needlework  affords  great  scope  to  those  who  prefer 
to  work  out  their  own  designs.  Colour  and  pattern  are  introduced 
into  a  plain  material  by  drawing  out  bands  of  the  material  threads, 
either  the  warp  or  the  weft,  and  weaving  coloured  embroidery 
threads,  or  wools,  over  the  remaining  threads,  to  replace  those 
which  have  been  drawn  out.  Instead  of  following  the  weave  of 
the  material,  however,  it  is  possible  to  cluster  together,  or  work 
over,  bundles  of  different  numbers  of  threads,  and  instead  of  using 
one  colour  any  number  of  different  colours  can  be  woven  in,  to 
form  interesting  and  colourful  bands  of  pattern. 

This  form  of  needlework  has  its  limitations.  As  the  threads 
of  the  material  form  the  basis  of  the  weaving,  it  can  be  easily 
understood  that  the  simplest  form  this  decoration  can  take,  is  that 
of  the  straight  line  border.  More  elaborate  effects  can  be  worked 
out,  but  are  not  to  be  recommended  until  the  simpler  borders 
have  been  worked.  And  here  it  should  be  added  that  very  often 
the  simplest  designs  produce  the  most  effective  results.  A  lot  can 
be  done  by  choosing  careful  colour  schemes.  These,  combined 
with  straightforward  simple  designs,  produce  a  piece  of  needlework 
which  will  provide  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  amateur  worker, 
without  involving  the  labour  of  working  out  more  complicated 
patterns. 

If  a  band  of  needleweaving  is  being  introduced  across  the 
centre  of  a  cushion,  the  threads  should  not  be  drawn  out  across 
the  entire  width.  They  should  be  cut  in  the  centre  of  what  is 
to  be  the  depth  of  the  band  of  weaving,  and  drawn  out  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left.  The  correct  and  neatest  finish  for  these  threads  is 
to  take  each  separately,  and  darn  back  along  itself  on  the  back 
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of  the  material.  This  is  entirely  invisible  on  the  front  of  the  material. 
Another  way  is  to  cut  the  threads  fairly  closely,  turn  all  on  to 
back  of  the  material  and  herring-bone,  or  overcast  firmly  and 
neatly. 

No  single  band  of  needleweaving,  by  itself,  can  form  a  completely 
successful  decoration  for  any  article.  The  addition  of  small  sub¬ 
sidiary  borders,  or  suitable  bands  of  stitching,  is  essential  to  soften 
the  line  between  the  weaving  and  the  material.  The  chairback 
which  is  shown  in  the  photograph  has  a  very  narrow  band  of 
needleweaving  worked  at  either  side  of  the  wide-woven  border, 
together  with  this,  cross-stitch  and  button-stitch  have  been 
used.  Herring-bone  stitch,  double-back  stitch,  and  four-sided 
stitch,  and  fly  stitch  are  other  stitches  which  can  be  used  very 
effectively. 

The  nature  of  this  work  makes  it  essential  that  the  material 
used  should  be  of  a  fairly  open  weave,  so  that  the  threads  can  be 
drawn  out  quite  easily.  For  household  articles,  e.g.,  cushions, 
chairbacks,  table  runners,  etc.,  there  are  very  many  suitable 
materials  such  as  Art  Canvas,  Embroidery  Crash,  Heavy  Linens, 
etc.  For  these  heavy  materials,  the  most  suitable  thread  to  use  for 
the  weaving  would  be  either  embroidery  wool,  or  any  of  the 
thicker  mercerised  embroidery  threads.  For  such  things  as  tray 
mats,  duchess  sets,  etc.,  a  lighter- weight  linen  is  more  suitable,  and 
as  the  design  requires  to  be  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  thinner  thread 
should  be  chosen,  e.g.,  Stranded  Cotton,  etc. 

For  every  kind  of  needleweaving  a  blunt-pointed  needle  should 
be  used,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  piercing  the  material 
threads. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  the  embroidery  thread  tight  when 
working  a  piece  of  coloured  needleweaving,  as  the  pattern  is  defined 
by  the  different  colours  which  are  being  used.  If  the  design  is 
being  worked  entirely  in  one  colour,  or  in  white,  then  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  the  thread  more  tightly,  as  the  pattern  is  defined  entirely 
by  the  dividing  spaces  between  the  different  groups  of  weaving 
(see  illustration) . 


Method  of  Weaving 

This  diagram  shows  the  method  of  weaving  the  embroidery 
thread  over  the  vertical  threads  of  the  material. 

Each  block  of  weaving  is  worked  over  8  threads.  The  diagram 
shows  the  needle  passing  over  4,  and  under  4  of  the  8  threads, 
and  working  from  left  to  right.  Work  the  next  row  from  right 
to  left. 

The  blocks  of  weaving  can  vary  in  size — in  some  cases  only  3 
threads  are  picked  up  and  3  passed  over.  The  number  varies 
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according  to  the  materials  and  threads  being  used,  but  the  method 
of  weaving  is  the  same. 


Method  of  Weaving. 


General  Hints 

1.  Use  loosely  woven  fabrics. 

2.  Find  the  centre  line  of  material,  and  indicate  with  a  coloured 
tacking  line. 

3.  Commence  weaving  from  the  centre  of  border,  to  be  sure 
that  each  end  of  the  design  will  finish  correctly. 

4.  Use  a  blunt-pointed  needle. 

5.  Wide  Borders.  Do  not  draw  out  the  threads  across  the 
width  of  border  straight  away,  but  draw  out  the  threads  and  weave 
in  the  colours  of  the  bottom  or  top  half  first. 

6.  The  number  of  times  the  thread  passes  over  and  under  each 
group  of  threads  should  be  consistent,  otherwise  the  pattern  effect 
will  not  be  even. 

7.  To  fasten  off  threads,  run  the  needle  up  the  back  of  the 
woven  block  which  has  just  been  completed. 

8.  When  border  is  finished,  slip-stitch  each  end  to  the  material 
so  that  there  is  no  gap  between  the  weaving  and  the  material. 

9.  The  work  should  be  damped  and  pressed  carefully  on  wrong 
side  when  finished. 


Simple  Borders 

These  simple  borders  could  be  used  for  very  many  different 
purposes,  because  it  is  possible  to  work  them  out,  using  either  thick 
or  thin  embroidery  thread.  The  following  are  a  few  suggestions 
for  their  use  — 


Some  Simple  Borders. 
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THICK  THREAD. 

Cushions. 
Chairbacks. 
Table  Runners, 
Mats. 

Stool  Tops. 


THIN  THREAD. 

Duchess  Sets. 
Cheval  Sets. 
Tray  Mats. 

Tea  Cosies. 
Child’s  Feeders. 
Table  Centres. 
Personal  Wear. 
White  Work. 


Animal  Border 

This  border  shows  how  simple  animal  forms  can  be  worked  out 
in  needleweaving. 

Work  the  animal  shape  first  and  then  fill  in  the  background. 
If  the  animal  shapes  are  worked  in  colours,  use  only  one  colour 
for  the  background,  and  fill  in  with  a  simple  weaving  pattern, 
e.g.,  the  one  shown  under  the  heading  of  “  Method  of  Weaving.” 

Chairback 

The  border  embroidered  on  this  Chairback,  with  Anchor  soft 
embroidery  thread,  measures  8  inches  deep  and  12^  inches 
long.  An  evenly  woven  firm  material  (18  threads  to  1  inch)  has 
been  used. 

The  centre  part  of  the  border  consists  of  a  5-inch-deep  band  of 
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needleweaving.  At  each  side  of  this  band  is  a  row  of  cross-stitch., 
then  a  J-inch-deep  row  of  needleweaving,  which  is  outlined  with 
button-stitch,  and  then  2  rows  more  of  cross-stitch  to  complete 
the  border. 
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Working  diagram,  of  chairback. 
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Colours  of  Soft  Embroidery  Thread  (Clark’s)  used  lor  Chairback. 
609  Ecru  489  Canary  Yellow 

2211  Beige  5*5  Orange 

2212  Dk.  Beige  382  Poppy  Red 

579  Nigger  Brown  59^  Cardinal  Red 


509  Marine  Blue  524  Jade  Green 

416  Violet  777  Emerald 

699  Black  409  Bottle  Green 

In  a  piece  of  work  like  this,  commence  at  the  centre  band  of 
needleweaving.  Instructions  for  the  simplest  and  most  successful 
way  of  working  needleweaving  are  given  under  the  headings  of 
“  General  Hints  ”  and  “  Method  of  Weaving.”  Other  information 
is  given  in  the  preceding  written  matter.  The  diagram  shows  how 
the  different  colours  are  placed.  This  border  could  be  adapted  for 
use  on  table  runners,  cushions,  etc. 


CROSS-STITCH 


MARIAN  COPES TAKE 

This  favourite  stitch  of  our  great-grandmothers  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular  in  these  modern  times  for  the  adornment  of 
household  furnishings  and  linen,  children’s  frocks,  lingerie  and,  in 
fact,  anything  which  lends  itself  to  this  type  of  embroidery. 

Quaint,  gaily-coloured  little  motifs  can  be  so  easily  copied 
from  our  old  family  samplers  or  from  the  many  books  to  be  had 
at  any  good  needlework  shop.  It  is  also  quite  simple  to  adapt 
designs  from  the  exquisite  examples  of  cross-stitch  embroidery  on 
the  foreign  pieces  of  work  so  much  admired  and  brought  home  by 
travellers  nowadays. 


Best  method  of  working 


Fig.  B 

cross-stitch 


It  is  fascinating  to  work  out  original  patterns.  For  this,  squared 
paper  is  required  (8  squares  to  i  inch),  and  a  box  oi  coloured 
pencils.  Sketch  the  outline  in  pencil  and  then  colour  the  design. 
Each  square  represents  one  cross-stitch.  From  this  chart  the 
embroidery  is  copied. 

Method  of  Working.  Cross-stitch  can  be  worked  m  slightly 
different  ways.  On  the  surface  it  is  always  the  same  but  the 
appearance  at  the  back  can  vary.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  top  stitches  of  the  crosses  all  slant  in  the  same  direction. 

Figs.  A  and  B  show  the  most  satisfactory  method.  Start  working 
the  first  half  of  the  stitch  from  right  to  left  and  then  come  back, 
completing  the  cross. 

When  working  on  canvas,  it  is  better  to  complete  e&oh  cross 
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before  going  on  to  the  next  in  order  to  avoid  puckering  or  pulling 
out  of  shape.  On  material,  when  working  two  or  more  stitches  in 
one  row,  work  the  first  half  of  the  stitch  all  along  the  row,  and 
then  come  back,  completing  the  crosses.  (Fig  A.) 

Choice  of  Material.  It  is  necessary  to  work  cross-stitch  on 
a  material  which  has  an  even  web  and  of  which  the  threads  can 
be  counted,  working  over  one,  two  or  more  threads  according  to 
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Ckairback  (< completed ) . 


the  texture  of  the  material  and 
the  thickness  of  the  embroidery 
thread.  If  a  very  fine  material  is 
used,  the  difficulty  of  counting  the 
threads  can  easily  be  overcome. 

Tack  a  piece  of  canvas,  either 
single  thread  or  double,  along 
the  part  to  be  embroidered,  work 
the  pattern  over  the  canvas  and 
when  completed  cut  and  draw 
away  the  canvas  threads.  The 
cross-stitches  must  be  worked 
firmly,  otherwise  when  the  canvas 
is  pulled  away  the  stitches  will 
be  loose  and  untidy. 

Method  of  Calculating  the 
Size  of  a  Cross-Stitch  Design  : 

1.  Work  1  inch  of  cross-stitch 
on  the  material  to  be  used,  and 
count  the  number  of  crosses 
required. 

2.  Count  the  number  of 
squares  or  crosses  contained  in  the  breadth  or  length  of  the  design 
which  is  being  copied. 

3.  Divide  No.  2  by  No.  1.  This  will  give  the  approximate 
measurement  in  inches,  of  the  design,  when  it  is  reproduced. 

When  a  cross-stitch  design  is  being  reproduced,  it  is  therefore 
enlarged  or  made  smaller  by  the  alteration  of  the  size  of  the  crosses 
to  suit  the  material  upon  which  it  is  being  worked.  When  copying 
a  design  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  material  always 
work  it  from  the  centre  outwards. 

Assisi  Embroidery.  The  old  Assisi  Embroideries  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  are  worked  on  white  or  slightly 
cream-tinted  linen.  A  faded  blue  linen  thread  is  used  for  the 
cross-stitch  background  and  the  outline  is  in  a  rust-brown  thread. 
The  designs  consist  of  conventional  birds  and  beasts,  very  often 
grotesque  and  roughly  drawn,  and  interwoven  with  conventional 
leaves  and  flowers  and  irregular  shapes  (. see  Fig.  D). 

Other  colours  and  threads  can  be  effectively  used  and  the 
designs  carried  out  on  coarser  material  to  suit  modern  ideas. 

Method  of  Working.  In  this  very  effective  type  of  embroidery, 
first  the  pattern  itself  is  outlined  in  Holbein-stitch  {see  Fig.  C)  and 
then  the  background  is  filled  in  with  cross-stitch  {see  Fig.  A).  An 
ornamental  border  of  Holbein-stitch  sometimes  combined  with 
cross-stitch  finishes  off  the  edge  of  the  design.  Where  the  contour 
of  the  pattern  has  required  slanting  running  stitches,  there  neces- 
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sarily  occur  empty  triangular  spaces  between  the  cross-stitch  and 
the  outline.  Fill  in  these  with  little  slanting  stitches. 

Holbein-Stitch  or  Double  Running  Stitch.  (Fig.  C.)  This  out¬ 
line  stitch  is  worked  in  two  journeys  of  even  running  stitches,  the  2nd 
row  of  stitches  completing  the  ist.  Begin  at  any  point  of  the  outline 
and  follow  round  the  contour  to  the  point  of  departure,  in  returning, 
the  stitches  fill  up  the  spaces  left,  so  making  a  complete  outline. 

Cross-Stitch  Embroidery  on  Canvas.  Beautiful  designs, 
partly  worked,  or  with  the  designs  painted  on  the  canvas,  can  be 
bought. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  canvas  is  filled  in  with  cross-stitch, 
giving  an  effect  of  tapestry  work.  This  type  of  embroidery  is  used 
for  covering  chair  seats  and  backs,  stool  tops,  pochettes,  etc.5  and 


is  very  hard-wearing.  Naturalistic  effects  of  flowers  are  reproduced, 
as  well  as  conventional  designs  and  copies  of  various  types  of 
period  designs. 

Method  of  Working.  It  is  advisable  to  mount  the  canvas  in 
a  frame,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  be  pulled  out  of  shape  by  the  em¬ 
broidery.  Start  working  in  the  centre,  complete  the  design  and 
then  fill  in  the  background. 

Three-ply  wool  or  soft  embroidery  is  the  most  suitable  thread 
to  be  used  for  a  canvas  which  holds  8  to  io  crosses  to  i  inch.  The 
back  of  the  work  should  be  alike  in  stitch  all  over,  for  the  direction 
the  stitch  takes  at  the  back  affects  the  appearance  of  the  front  (see 
Fig.  B).  Avoid  starting  at  the  same  place  in  each  row  as  this 
tends  to  make  a  ridge. 

The  following  patterns  have  been  designed  to  suit  the  particular 
use  of  each  article  and  the  material  upon  which  it  is  worked.  In 
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each  case  a  suitable  thread  is  given  and  a  colour  scheme  suggested. 
These  are  only  intended  as  a  general  guide  and  the  actual  colours 
are  to  be  chosen  to  suit  the  individual  taste  and  ideas  of  the 
embroidress. 

A  key  to  the  placing  of  the  colours  is  given  beside  each  diagram. 

Assisi  Chairback 

Materials  required.  Orange  and  Brown  Soft  Embroidery 
Thread  or  Wool  (3-ply),  f-yard  Birnam  Cloth  (Fawn) 
No.  37251  (18  inches  wide).  Tapestry  Needle. 

Instructions  [see  p.  28g).  Work  the  cross-stitch  over  3  threads 
of  the  material.  Start  the  design  in  the  middle  of  the  material 


Finished  result  of  cocktail  mat. 


2J  inches  from  the  bottom  edge.  Complete  embroidery  of  Assisi 
panel — which  measures  about  16  inches  by  19  inches,  [see  Fig.  Di ). 

Work  a  row  of  cross-stitch  in  the  orange  thread  along  the  top 
of  chair-back  ij  inches  from  edge.  Work  the  brown  Holbein 
stitch  border  above  this  [see  Fig.  D2 ) .  Start  from  the  centre  of  border. 

Turn  a  single  hem  at  top  and  bottom  and  sew  invisibly  behind 
embroidery. 

The  table  runner  has  the  Assisi  design  embroidered  at  each  end 
and  the  Holbein  stitch  border  running  along  each  side. 

Cocktail  Mats 

Materials  required.  Blue,  Red,  Green,  Yellow  and  Orange 
Stranded  Cotton.  J-yard  each  Old  Bleach  Linen  (36  inches 
wide)  No.  C  11  (Coral),  No.  C  24  (Nile  Green),  No.  G  55  (Sky 
Blue).  (There  is  enough  material  in  each  strip  to  make  4  mats.) 
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pink 

CRIMSON 
LT.MRUVE 
DARK  11 
IX  BLUE 
DRRK  »* 
GREEN 


Cut  the  mats  4J  inches  by  8|  inches.  Use  2  strands  Stranded 
Cotton  for  embroidery. 

Work  cross-stitch  over  3  threads.  Work  a  row  of  cross-stitch 
all  round,  J  inch  from  edge.  Fringe  the  material  beyond. 

Use  blue  cross-stitch  on  green  material,  green  on  pink,  and  red 

on  blue  material. 

Embroider  motif  in  left-hand  corner  of  mat  f-inch  from  cross- 
stitch  along  top  of  mat,  and  f-inch  from  cross-stitch  along  side 
(see  Figs.  Di  and  D2 ) .  The  legs  are  in  stem  stitch  of  orange. 


Lingerie  Motifs 

These  dainty  little  designs  can  be  used  to  decorate  all  kinds  of 
garments  and  household  linens  (see  Figs.  Fi,  2,  g,  4) . 

The  close-up  shows  motif  No.  F3  worked  on  a  heavy  lingerie 
silk,  using  3  strands  of  Stranded  Cotton.  The  cross-stitch  was 
worked  over  a  canvas  which  has  22  threads  to  1  inch,  and  the 
motif  measures  2  inches  by  2J  inches.  See  p.  289 ,  method  of 
embroidering  cross-stitch  design  on  fine  materials. 


YELLOW 

CRIMSON 

ORONOE 
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Guest  Towel 


Materials  required.  Huckaback  Guest  Towel.  Stranded 
Cotton  in  shades  of  Blue,  Orange  Yellow  and  Dark  and 
Light  Green.  J°yard  double-thread  canvas  with  9  holes  to  1  inch. 

Tack  the  canvas  along  foot  of  towel.  Use  6  strands  of  the 
Stranded  Cotton  for  embroidery. 


Work  the  initial  centrally  and  about  f-inch  above  the  hem¬ 
stitching  of  hem. 

The  canvas  should  project  about  f-inch  on  either  side  of  the 
embroidery  to  facilitate  the  pulling  away  of  the  threads. 

Arrange  the  motifs  on  either  side  of  the  initial.  Any  colour 
scheme  or  initial  can,  of  course,  be  used. 


Mat 

The  close-up  shows  the  design  worked  on  a  natural  coloured 
embroidery  linen  which  is  loosely  woven  and  has  22  threads 
to  1  inch  (see  Fig.  H). 

Materials  required .  f-yard  Embroidery  Linen  36  inches  wide. 
Stranded  Cotton  in  shades  of  Crimson,  Pink,  Light  and  Dark  Blue 
and  Green. 

Use  6  strands  of  the  Stranded  Cotton  and  work  over  3  threads 
of  the  material. 

A  very  pretty  edging  for  the  mat  can  be  made  by  rolling  a 
tiny  hem  1  inch  from  the  embroidery  and  overcasting  it  with  the 
blue  thread,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  coming  back  in  the 
other  direction,  the  stitches  crossing  each  other. 

This  very  simple  design  is  easily  adapted  for  working  on  a  tea- 
cloth  and  cosy  or  a  cheval  set,  as  the  lines  between  the  flowered 
motifs  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  to  suit. 


Nursery  Motif 

This  motif  is  shown  worked  in  the  centre  of  a  warm  woollen 
pram-cover  or  cot-cover  (see  Fig.  J). 

Materials  required.  1  yard  Old  Glamis  Eildon  Wool  Cloth 
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48  inches  wide  (Pale  Lemon).  Soft  Embroidery  Threads  or  Wool 
in  shades  of  Orange,  Yellow,  Green,  Pale  Blue,  Crimson,  Light 
Brown,  Mauve  and  Black. 

Work  the  cross-stitch  over  2  threads.  On  this  material  the 
design  works  out  to  5  inches  by  4  inches.  The  embroidery  is  in 
cross-stitch  with  the  exception  of  straight  stitches  in  black  for  the 
window,  door  and  legs  of  the  chick  with  the  beak  in  red.  The  eye 
is  a  black  French  knot.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  in  green  (straight 
stitch) . 

Work  a  rowT  of  pale  blue  cross-stitch  1  inch  from  edge  all  round 
the  cover  and  fringe  the  material  beyond. 

If  desired,  slip-stitch  a  lining  of  pale  blue  Jap  silk  (to  match 
blue  thread)  just  behind  the  cross-stitch  border. 

Fig.  J  shows  the  design  repeated  as  a  border.  This  would  be 
most  attractive  worked  along  the  foot  of  nursery  curtains  or  round 
the  edge  of  a  linen  teacloth  (work  over  canvas  if  the  material  is 
very  fine)  in  Stranded  Cotton. 

The  single  modf  would  look  very  dainty  on  a  feeder  of  linen 
and  worked  in  Stranded  Cotton. 

Cross-stitch  borders  which  suggest  the  decoration  of  mats, 
children’s  frocks  and  overalls,  or  guest  towel  ends.  In  the  third 
little  border,  straight  stitch  is  worked  for  the  orange  beaks  and 
black  legs  of  the  conventional  bird. 

Fig.  L  shows  a  useful  cross-stitch  alphabet.  Cross-stitch  letters 
2.re  so  quickly  and  easily  embroidered. 
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MARJORIE  ALLISON 

Nowadays  crochet  with  all  its  colour  is  so  much  more  attractive 
than  it  used  to  be  in  the  bygone  days,  when  yards  and  yards  of 
white  edgings  were  produced — no  wonder  interest  began  to  wane, 
but  with  the  introduction  of  colour,  crochet  has  taken  on  a  new 
lease  of  life. 

Every  woman  and  child  should  be  able  to  crochet,  it  is  so  useful 
and  easy,  just  one  implement  to  handle  and  no  dropped  stitches. 
It  is  good  for  picking  up  at  odd  moments  and  handy  for  carrying. 

Crochet  just  consists  of,  roughly,  half  a  dozen  stitches  which  are 
not  elaborate  and  can  be  easily  learnt,  and  it  is  the  variation  and 
combination  of  the  grouping  of  the  stitches  which  make  the  pattern. 
The  selection  of  these  articles  have  been  carefully  planned  for 
simplicity  and  adaptation,  and  a  diagram  of  each  stitch  used  is  given. 


Choice  of  Hook 


The  hook  is  very  important  and  care  should  be  taken  when 
choosing  it.  A  nicely  rounded  head  with  a  tapering  neck  is 
wanted.  When  crocheting  into  material  a  fine  hook  is  needed  so 
that  it  does  not  catch  up  the  threads  of  the  material  as  well. 


Joining  of  Threads 

A  reefer’s  knot  is  the  best  join  to  use  as  the  ends  can  be  cut  quite 
close  to  the  knot  without  any  fear  of  it  coming  undone.  Place 
the  two  ends  in  position  as  in  A.  Keep  thumb  of  left  hand  on  top, 
then  with  right  hand  lift  up  the  bottom  end,  slip  it  over  thumb, 
under  first  end  and  over  second  end.  Lift  up  second  end  and  over 
the  two  threads  and  under  the  third.  Pull  the  threads  and  ends 
until  knot  is  quite  tight  and  cut  end  close  to  knot. 

Twisting  of  Thread 

Some  workers  are  inclined  to  twist  the  thread,  which  makes  it 
awkward  for  crocheting  ;  if  the  ball  is  placed  in  a  box  and 
laid  on  the  floor,  the  thread  will  not  twist  to  the  same  extent. 

Washing  of  Crochet 

always  wash  crochet  before  inserting  into  linen. 

JL\.  Soak  well  in  cold  water,  then  wash  by  squeezing  gently, 
without  rubbing,  in  a  lather  of  Lux. 
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After  washing  rinse  well  in  warm  water  to  ensure  the  complete 
removal  of  Lux.  Squeeze  by  hand  and,  before  thoroughly  dry, 
iron  on  the  wrong  side  and  pull  into  shape. 

Open  all  picots  with  a  stiletto. 

If  the  crochet  requires  to  be  slightly  stiffened,  dip  into  milk 
and  dry  in  the  usual  way. 


Abbreviations 


St  = 

stitch 

Dbl  tr 

=  double  treble 

Ch  = 

chain 

Trip  tr 

==  triple  treble 

Ss  = 

slip-stitch 

Sp 

=  space 

Dc  = 

double  crochet 

Blk 

—  block 

Tr  = 

treble 

Let 

=  lacet 

Half  tr  = 

half  treble 

P 

=  picot 

CROCHET  STITCHES 

Chain-stitch  (ch).  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  crochet 
patterns.  Make  a  loop,  thread  over  hook  and  pull  it  through 
the  loop. 

Slip-Stitch  (ss).  A  joining  stitch  and  useful  for  slipping  along 
or  back  to  other  rows.  With  a  stitch  on  hook,  insert  hook  in  a  stitch, 
thread  over  hook  and  through  2  stitches  at  once. 

Double  Crochet  (dc).  2ch  =  idc.  With  a  stitch  on  hook, 
pull  loop  through  next  stitch,  thread  over  hook  and  through  the 
2  stitches  at  once. 
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Treble  (tr).  3ch  =  itr.  With  a  stitch  on  hook,  thread  over 
hook,  insert  hook  in  a  stitch  and  pull  through  a  loop,  thread  over 
hook  and  through  2  loops,  thread  over  hook  and  through  the 
remaining  2  stitches. 

Half  Treble  (half  tr).  In  size  this  comes  between  a  dc  and 
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^r.  With  a  stitch  on  hook,  thread  over  hook  as  in  a  tr,  insert  hook 
in  a  stitch  and  pull  through  a  loop,  thread  over  hook  and  through 
the  3  loops  at  one  time. 

Double  Treble  (dbl  tr).  4ch  =  idbl  tr.  With  a  stitch  on  hook 
and  thread  twisted  twice  over  hook,  insert  hook  in  a  stitch  and 
pull  through  a  loop,  *  thread  over  hook  and  through  first  2  loops, 
repeat  from  *  twice  till  all  loops  are  worked  off. 

Triple  Treble  (trip  tr),  Quadruple  Treble  (quad  tr),  Quintuple 
Treble  (quin  tr).  5,  6  and  7ch  =  trip  tr,  quad  tr  and  quin  tr 


respectively.  These  stitches  are  all  worked  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  double  treble,  but  twisting  the  thread  over  the  hook 
3,  4  and  5  times  according  to  the  stitch. 

Filet  Crochet  is  made  with  the  following  3  stitches. 

Block  (bl).  A  block  is  4tr,  2  blocks  are  7tr,  so  that  in  counting 
the  number  of  stitches  required  for  a  foundation  ch,  allow  3tr  for 
each  bl  plus  1  extra.  That  is  7blks  =  22tr. 

Space  (sp).  The  open  part  of  Filet  Crochet,  itr  and  2ch, 
miss  2ch  of  foundation  and  repeat. 

Lacet  (let).  An  elaboration  of  the  spaces. 
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*  itr,  5ch,  miss  5ch  of  foundation  itr  into  next  ch, 
2ch.  miss  2ch  idc  into  next  ch,  2ch  miss  2ch,  repeat 
from  *. 

2nd  row:  This  row  is  the  same  only  dc  over  the  5ch  and  not 
into  it,  and  place  let  alternately  with  the  previous 
row. 

Loop  Cluster  (lp  cl).  A  raised  nubbly  appearance.  With  a 
stitch  on  hook,  insert  hook  in  a  stitch  and  pull  through  a  long  loop 
as  for  a  dc,  *  thread  over  hook  and  pull  another  loop  through  the 
same  stitch  and  repeat  from  *  until  there  are  6  loops  on  hook, 
thread  over  hook  and  through  6  loops  at  one  time.  Before  pulling 
the  final  loop  through,  make  the  6  loops  lie  evenly  together,  ich 
to  tighten  the  loops  together. 

Picot  (p).  A  finish.  Make  5ch,  ss  into  the  4th  ch  from  hook, 
ich.  This  stitch  can  be  varied  in  size  by  having  either  more  or  less 
ch  forming  the  picot. 


Gheval  Set  Mats 

The  design  for  these  mats  can  be  used  in  many  different  wTays  as 
a  runner,  a  chairback,  luncheon  mats,  etc.  The  two  small  mats 
are  given  to  allow  a  choice.  They  are  worked  in  Ecru. 

The  large  oval  mat  requires  4  balls  of  Mercer-Crochet  No.  3 
(F  Gio)  and  crochet  hook  No.  ij,  and  the  square  mat  w^as  made 
out  of  a  little  more  than  1  ball,  while  the  round  one  was  barely 
1  ball. 

Oval  Mat  ( 1  gf  inches  by  1 1  inches) 

Commence  with  37ch,  into  8th  ch  from  hook  work  itr, 
*  2ch,  miss  2ch  of  foundation  and  itr  into  the  next  st 
(that  forms  a  space),  repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row, 
i3ch,  turn. 

2nd  row:  itr  into  8th  ch  from  hook,  then  I3ch,  turn. 

Continue  working  from  diagram.  The  solid  parts  are 
the  blocks,  1  block  equals  4tr  and  2  blocks  equals 
7tr. 

Filling.  2  rows  are  required  to  make  this  filling. 
ist  row:  3ch,  miss  2tr  of  previous  row,  *  ss  into  next  tr,  3ch,  miss 
2tr,  itr  into  next  tr,  repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row. 
2nd  row:  *  2ch,  itr  back  into  the  top  of  the  3ch,  itr  into  the  tr 
of  previous  row,  2ch,  itr  into  same  tr,  repeat  from  *. 
When  the  mat  is  complete  work  a  row  of  2ch  and  itr, 
half  tr  or  dc  according  to  the  size  required,  to  round 
the  edge  of  the  oval  (see  dotted  line  in  diag.),  and 
ss  down  the  sides. 

Border.  Dc  all  round  over  the  edge,  2dc  into  each  space  and 
idc  into  tr  of  previous  row. 


Oval  mat  Cheval  set. 
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Square  mat. 


Round  mat. 


2nd  row:  *  6ch,  miss  4de,  idc  into  the  next  4dc,  repeat  from 
*  all  round. 

$rd  row:  *  8ch,  miss  idc,  idc  into  the  next  2dc,  repeat  from  *. 

Square  Mat  (7J  inches) 

Commence  with  52CI1  and  follow  diagram.  Please 
note  that  on  the  rows  of  filling  with  a  x  a  space 
is  worked  after  and  before  the  blocks.  Finish  off 
the  edge  with  the  same  border  a3  oval  mat. 

Round  Mat  (7  inches  diameter) 

Commence  with  34ch  and  follow  diagram. 

Filet  crochet  is  inclined  to  be  wider  in  the  width  than  length 
and  so  it  must  be  stretched  to  make  it  square. 


Arrangement  of  design  for  runner  and  chair  back. 
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D  uchess  Strip 


The  border  of  this  duchess  strip  measures  12  inches  by  3  inches, 
but  could  be  made  wider  by  repeating  more  rows.  The  border 
could  also  be  used  for  Luncheon  Mats. 

Materials  required.  2  balls  of  Mercer-Crochet,  No.  20s,  F  609 
(Ecru).  Crochet  Hook  No.  3.  1  skein  each  Anchor  stranded 

cotton,  F4S9,  F524,  F540,  F587,  F765. 

A  double  thread  is  used  throughout  and  it  is  loosely  worked. 

1st  row:  Commence  with  33ch.  Into  2nd  ch  from  hook,  work 
idc  into  each  ch. 

2nd  row:  idc  into  first  dc  (lifting  back  half  of  each  st  along  row), 
*  ich,  miss  idc,  idc  into  next  dc,  repeat  from  *  once 
more,  ich,  miss  idc,  idc  into  each  of  the  next  gdc, 
2ch,  miss  2dc,  idc  into  next  dc,  4ch,  miss  4dc,  idc 
into  next  dc,  8ch,  miss  8dc,  idc  into  next  dc,  *  ich, 
miss  idc,  idc  into  next  dc,  repeat  from  *  twice  more. 
3rd  row:  idc  into  first  dc  (lifting  front  half  of  each  st  along  row), 
*  ich,  idc  into  next  dc,  repeat  from  *  twice  more, 
8ch,  idc  into  next  dc,  4ch,  idc  into  next  dc,  2ch 
idc  into  each  of  the  next  3dc,  *  ich  idc  into  next 
dc,  repeat  from  *  twice  more. 

4th  row:  idc  into  first  dc  (lifting  back  half  of  st),  *  ich  idc  into 
next  dc,  repeat  from  *  once  more,  ich  idc  into  each 
of  the  next  gdc,  2ch  idc  into  next  dc,  4-ch  idc  into 
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Diagram  showing 
colour  scheme  for 
Duchess  strip. 
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2gth  row: 
goth  row: 


gist  row: 


g2nd  row: 


45th  row: 
46th  row: 


47th  row: 


48th  row: 
4gth  row: 

74th  row: 
ygth  row: 


next  dc,  8ch,  idc  into  next  dc,  *  ich  idc  into  next 
dc,  repeat  from  *  twice  more. 

Repeat  last  2  rows  12  times  more. 

Same  as  3rd  row. 

idc  into  each  of  the  first  I2sts  (lifting  back  half  of  st), 
ich  miss  ich,  idc  into  next  ch,  2ch,  miss  2ch,  idc 
into  next  dc,  *  ich,  miss  ich,  idc  into  next  ch, 
repeat  from  *  once  more,  ich,  miss  ich,  idc  into 
each  of  the  next  2ch,  *  ich,  miss  ich,  idc  into  next 
dc,  repeat  from  *  3  times  more. 

idc  into  first  dc  (lifting  front  half  of  st),  *  ich  1  dc  into 
next  dc,  repeat  from  *  twice  more,  ich  1  dc  into 
each  of  the  next  2dc,  *  ich,  idc  into  next  dc,  repeat 
from  *  twice  more,  2ch,  idc  into  next  dc,  ich  idc 
into  each  of  the  next  2dc,  turn. 

idc  into  first  dc  (lifting  back  half  of  st),  idc  into  next  dc, 
ich  idc  into  next  dc,  2ch,  idc,  into  next  dc,  *  ich 
idc  into  next  dc,  repeat  from  *  once  more,  ich, 
idc  into  each  of  the  next  2dc,  *  ich,  idc  into  next 
dc,  repeat  from  *  3  times  more.  Repeat  last  2  rows 
6  times  more. 

Same  as  31st  row — uch. 

Commencing  in  the  2nd  ch  from  hook  (lifting  back  half 
of  st)  work  idc  into  each  of  the  next  i2sts,  ich, 
idc  into  next  dc,  2ch,  idc  into  next  dc,  *  ich  1  dc 
into  next  dc,  repeat  from  *  once  more,  ich  idc  into 
each  of  the  next  2dc,  *  ich  idc  into  next  dc,  repeat 
from  *  3  times  more. 

idc  into  first  dc  (lifting  front  half  of  st),  *  ich  idc  into 
next  dc,  repeat  from  *  twice  more,  8ch  miss  8sts, 
idc  into  next  dc,  4ch,  miss  4sts,  idc  into  next  dc, 
2ch,  miss  2dc,  idc  into  each  of  the  next  3dc,  *  ich 
miss  idc,  idc  into  next  dc,  repeat  from  *  twice  more. 

Same  as  4th  row. 

Same  as  3rd  row. 

Repeat  last  2  rows  12  times  more. 

Same  as  4th  row. 

idc  into  each  st  (lifting  front  half  of  st).  Fasten  off. 
Stretch  the  crochet  with  a  damp  cloth  and  iron, 
keeping  the  ridges  to  the  front.  Then  along 
the  dc  work  a  row  of  cross-stitch  with  Stranded 
Cotton. 

Lay  the  crochet  on  to  the  linen  strip  (natural  colour),  and 
pencil  in  the  outline.  Button-stitch  it  and  cut  away 
the  margin,  then  overcast  the  two  edges  together. 
Press  again  on  wrong  side. 
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The  Blossom  Square 


A  square  of  cro¬ 
chet  has  endless 
possibilities.  It  is 
handy  for  working 
at  odd  moments 
and  when  joined  to¬ 
gether  can  be  made 
into  teacloth  edg¬ 
ings,  insertion, 
duchess  sets,  mats 
and  even  lingerie  in¬ 
serts.  This  one  was 
made  with  Mercer- 
Crochet  No.  60s  and 
crochet  hook  No.  5 
and  it  measures  i| 
inches.  Naturally 
if  a  coarser  thread  or 
thicker  hook  were 
used  it  would  work 
out  larger. 


The  Blossom  Square  centre. 


1st  row: 
2nd  row: 


3rd  row: 


4th  row: 


Commence  with  6ch,  join  in  a  circle  with  a  ss. 

6ch,  into  circle  work  idc,  *  4ch,  idc  into  circle,  repeat 
from  *  5  times  more,  2ch,  idc  into  2nd  of  6ch. 

7ch,  1  cluster  into  next  space  (cluster  =  *  thread  over 
hook  insert  hook  into  space,  pull  loop  through  and 
pull  up  the  length  of  a  tr,  repeat  from  *  3  times  more, 
thread  over  hook,  pull  through  8  loops,  thread  over 
and  pull  through  the  remaining  2  loops,  repeat  once 
more  from  beginning) ,  *  *  4ch,  1  tr  into  next  space, 
4ch,  1  cluster  into  next  space,  repeat  from  *  *  twice 
more,  2ch,  itr  into  3rd  of  7ch. 

4ch,  idc  into  next  space,  4ch,  itr  into  next  half  cluster, 
2ch,  itr  into  next  half  cluster,  *  4ch,  idc  into  next 
space,  4ch,  idc  into  next  space,  4ch,  itr  into  next 
half  cluster,  2ch,  itr  into  next  half  cluster,  repeat 
from  *  twice  more,  2ch,  1  tr  into  centre  of  next  space 
(where  row  was  commenced). 

5ch,  idc  into  next  space,  5ch,  idc  into  next  space,  5ch, 
1  tr  into  next  tr,  7ch,  miss  2ch,  1  tr  into  next  tr,  *  f  5ch, 
idc  into  next  space,  repeat  from  *  twice  more,  5ch, 
itr  into  next  tr,  7ch,  miss  2ch,  itr  into  next  tr,  repeat 
from  |  twice  more,  2ch,  1  tr  into  centre  of  next  space. 
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$ih  row:  *  5ch,  idc  into  next  space,  repeat  from  *  twice  more, 
5ch,  itr  into  3rd  of  7ch,  7ch,  miss  ich,  itr  into  next 
ch,  **  t  5ch,  idc  into  next  space,  repeat  from  ** 
3  times  more,  5ch,  itr  into  3rd  of  7ch,  7ch,  miss 
ich,  itr  into  next  ch,  repeat  from  f  twice  more, 
5ch,  join  to  centre  of  next  space.  Break  off  thread. 
This  completes  one  square. 

Joining.  It  is  necessary  to  complete  the  5th  row  on  some 
squares  and  join  them  while  working  the  5th  row 
on  the  others. 

When  working  the  5th  row,  join  to  a  square  on  which 
5th  row  has  already  been  completed  and  work  as 
follows  : 

At  corner  work  3CI1  instead  of  the  usual  7ch,  remove 
hook  from  loop,  insert  into  the  4th  of  7ch  at  corner 
of  complete  square,  and  pull  loop  through,  qch, 
miss  ich  of  incomplete  square,  itr  into  next  ch,  * 
2ch,  idc  into  next  space  from  corner  of  complete 
square,  2ch,  idc  into  next  space  of  incomplete 
square,  repeat  from  *  3  times  more,  2  ch,  1  tr  into 
3rd  of  7ch  at  corner  of  incomplete  square,  3ch,  join 
to  corner  of  next  square.  This  completes  one  side 
for  joining  together. 

Where  3  squares  come  together  at  a  corner,  hook  through 
all  corners  together. 

For  formation  of  squares  see  illustration. 

To  straighten  inside  edge  for  joining  to 
linen,  join  thread  in  centre  of  a  space 
work  *  2ch,  idc  into  next  space, 
repeat  from  *  all  round  making  an 
extra  space  for  turning  at  corners. 


Portion  of  Blossom  Square  teacloth. 
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Medallion  Mat 

A  circle  can  be  put  to  many  uses,  single  or  in  groups.  The 
small  sketches  show  how  it  can  be  done. 

Materials  required.  I  bail  Mercer-Crochet  No.  40s  White. 
Steel  Crochet  Hook  No.  4. 


/.  Teacloth  corner. 


Circular  Medallion.  Commence  with  6ch,  join  in  a  circle 
with  a  ss. 

1st  round:  3ch,  into  circle  work  i5tr,  join  to  3rd  of  3ch  with  a  ss. 

(first  3ch  stands  for  1  tr) . 

2nd  round:  8ch,  miss  itr,  itr  into  next  tr,  *  5ch,  miss  itr,  itr  into 
next  tr,  repeat  from  *  5  times  more,  5CI1,  join  to 
3rd  of  8ch  with  a  ss. 

3rd  round:  2ch,  into  first  space  work  5dc,  *  idc  into  next  tr,  5dc 

into  next  space,  repeat  from  *  all  round,  join  to 
2nd  of  2ch  with  a  ss. 
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qih  round :  4ch,  miss  2dc,  idbl  tr  into  next  dc,  2ch,  idbl  tr  into 

same  place  as  last  dbl  tr,  idbl  tr  into  same  place 
as  last  dbl  tr,  *  miss  2dc,  idbl  tr  into  next  dc,  miss 
2dc,  idbl  tr  into  next  dc,  2ch,  idbl  tr  into  same 
place  as  last  dbl  tr,  2ch,  idbl  tr  into  same  place 
as  last  dbl  tr,  repeat  from  *  6  times  more,  join  to 
4th  of  4ch  with  a  ss. 

5th  round:  2ch,  idc  into  next  dbl  tr,  2dc  into  first  space  of  2ch, 

*  idc  into  next  dbl  tr,  2dc  into  next  space,  idc 
into  each  of  the  next  3  dbl  tr,  2dc  into  next  space, 
repeat  from  *  all  round,  join  to  2nd  of  2ch  with 
a  ss. 

6th  round:  iss  into  next  dc,  **  idc  into  each  of  the  next  6dc, 

2ch  turn  (2ch  stands  for  idc). 

*  idc  into  each  of  the  next  5dc,  2ch,  turn.  Repeat 
from  *  twice  more. 

idc  into  each  of  the  next  4dc,  2ch,  turn, 
idc  into  each  of  the  next  3dc,  2ch,  turn, 
idc  into  each  of  the  next  2dc,  2ch,  turn, 
idc  into  next  dc,  2ch,  turn. 

idc  into  next  dc  (which  is  2ch  which  stands  for  idc). 
Ss  down  left  side  of  petal, 
iss  into  next  dc  of  circle. 
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nch,  idc  into  3rd  ch  from  hook,  idc  into  each  of 
the  next  4ch.  6ch,  idc  into  3rd  ch  from  hook, 
idc  into  each  of  the  next  3ch,  iss  into  side  of 
next  dc. 

7ch,  idc  into  3rd  ch  from  hook,  idc  into  each  of  the 
next  4ch,  iss  into  same  place  as  last  ss  was  worked. 

idc  into  same  ch  as  last  dc  of  first  branch  was  worked. 

idc  into  each  of  the  remaining  ch. 

iss  into  next  dc  of  circle. 

Repeat  from  **7  times  more. 

yth  round:  Work  1  row  of  ss  round  the  edge  of  the  8  solid  petals, 
passing  behind  the  loose  branches  with  ich. 
Break  off  thread. 

8th  round:  Join  thread  at  centre  point  of  first  solid  petal. 

*  3ch;,  iss  to  first  point  of  loose  branch,  3ch,  iss  to 
centre  point,  3ch,  iss  to  next  point,  3ch,  iss  to 
centre  point  of  solid  petal,  repeat  from  *  all  round. 

gth  round:  4ch,  *  miss  ich,  itr  into  next  ch,  ich,  repeat  from  * 

all  round,  join  to  3rd  of  4ch  with  a  ss. 

Break  off  thread. 

Work  other  3  medallions  to  correspond. 


4.  Corner  of  insertion  for  teaclotli.  5.  Circular  Medallion  inserted  for  tray  mat  corner. 
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Square  Insert 

Commence  with  6ch,  iss  into  4th  ch  from  hook,  * 
gch,  iss  into  4th  ch  from  hook. 

4ch,  idc  into  3rd  ch  from  hook,  idc  into  next  ch. 

4ch,  iss  into  4th  ch  from  hook,  idc  into  next  ch  of 
foundation  where  a  ss  has  already  been  worked, 
idc  into  each  of  the  next  2ch.  Repeat  from  * 
twice  more,  commencing  with  6ch  each  time 
instead  of  gch. 

Now  commence  working  up  ch  first  worked. 

idc  into  each  of  the  next  3ch,  4ch,  iss  into  4th  ch 
from  hook,  idc  into  each  of  next  3ch,  iss  into  side 
of  last  dc. 

*  gch,  iss  to  centre  of  next  point  of  cross,  repeat 
from  *  3  times  more. 

8ch,  itr  back  into  centre  point,  *  ich,  miss  ich,  itr 
into  next  ch,  repeat  from  *  4  times  more  (this 
should  be  on  centre  of  next  point),  **  5ch,  itr 
into  same  place  as  last  tr,  *  ich,  miss  ich,  itr 
into  next  ch,  repeat  from  *  4  times  more,  repeat 
from  **  twice  more,  omitting  itr  at  end  of  last 
repeat,  join  to  3rd  of  8ch  with  a  ss. 

Ss  along  to  the  3rd  of  5ch  of  loop. 

Gch,  *  itr  back  into  3rd  of  5ch. 

4ch,  miss  itr,  itr  into  next  tr. 

5ch  miss  2tr,  itr  into  next  tr. 

4ch,  miss  itr,  itr  into  3rd  of  5ch,  3ch,  repeat  from  * 
3  times  more,  omitting  1  tr,  gch  at  the  end  of  last 
repeat,  join  to  3rd  of  6ch  with  a  ss.  Break  off 
thread.  Work  other  4  squares  to  correspond. 

Damp  and  press  medallions  and  squares  with  a 
hot  iron.  Join  medallions  and  sew  to  squares  by 
overcasting  edges  together. 

Crochet  Collar 

This  collar  is  simplicity  itself,  for  its  shaping  is  just  made  by 
stretching  with  an  iron,  and  it  is  quickly  worked  too.  It  only 
requires  1  ball  of  white  Mercer-Crochet  No.  3  and  a  steel  hook 
No.  2. 

Commence  with  i4ch,  into  the  3rd  ch  from  the  hook,  work 
idc  into  each  of  the  remaining  ch  (i2dc  in  all). 

*  1  Gch,  idc  into  3rd  ch  from  hook,  idc  into  each  of  the  next 
1 1  ch  and  repeat  from  *  for  length  required  (see  diagram) ,  3ch,  turn. 
jst  row:  Into  every  ch  of  foundation  ch  work  itr  and  two  at 
end  of  each  slot. 
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2nd  row:  Continue  working  8  rows  of  tr  (about  2j  inches  deep), 
always  picking  up  the  back  half  of  tr  one  way  and 
the  front  half  the  other  way,  so  that  the  ridges  are 
all  kept  on  the  right  side.  Make  3ch  at  end  of  each 
row  and  work  itr  into  the  last  tr  of  previous  row, 
this  gives  a  slight  increase  down  either  side.  Break 
off  thread  and  join  on  to  the  end  of  first  slot. 


ft,  FttiU. 


collar 
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Ribbon  slots 


Ribbon  slots  for  crochet  collar. 


Upper  Frill.  Work  idc  at  end  of  each  slot  and  2ch  between 
to  the  end  of  row,  3ch,  turn. 

2nd  row:  Work  *  2tr  into  each  dc  of  previous  row  and  itr  into 
each  of  the  2ch.  Repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row. 

Before  joining  the  upper  frill  to  the  collar  damp  and 
stretch  both  their  edges  as  much  as  possible,  then 
turn  over  the  upper  frill  on  to  the  collar  and  over¬ 
cast  the  edges  on  either  side  of  slots  together  with  a 
needle. 

Edging.  Work  itr  into  every  2nd  tr  with  ich  between  right 
round  the  edge  and  at  each  corner  work  3tr  with 
ich  between  into  same  st.  Finish  off.  Press  collar 
again  and  thread  ij  yards  of  black  velvet  ribbon 
1  inch  wide  through  the  slots.  The  upper  frill 
should  fall  over  the  ribbon. 

This  collar  can  also  be  worn  in  another  way  (see  Diagram ).  It 
is  worked  in  the  same  way  but  the  edges  of  the  slots  are  not  overcasJ: 
together  and  the  ribbon  drawn  in  and  out  of  each  slot. 

Crochet  Richelieu  Teacloth 

>t~<his  effect  of  Richelieu  work  is  made  by  working  each  flower 
X  and  leaf  separately,  then  joining  them  together  with  the  same 
method  used  in  Irish  crochet. 

Materials  required.  1  ball  each  Mercer-Crochet  No.  20s  F  513 
(orange),  F  538  (marigold),  F  582  (yellow),  F  575  (laurel  green), 
F  623  (green).  Steel  Crochet  Hook  No.  3J. 

Flower.  With  F  582  commence  with  3ch,  turn,  idc  over  the 
2nd  ch  from  hook,  1  dc  over  the  next  ch.  Join  F  513  in  the  first 
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Diagram  for  “  T”  Ifar.y  in  Richelieu  teacloth. 


of  the  gch,  4ch,  itr  into  the  3rd  of  3ch.  Pick  up  F  582  and  work 
6dc  over  the  4ch.  Pick  up  F  513,  work  2ch,  miss  idc  of  previous 
row,  itr  into  next,  *  2c,h,  miss  idc,  itr  into  next,  repeat  from  * 
once  more.  Pick  up  F  582,  *  idc  into  tr,  3dc  over  2ch  between 
trs,  idc  into  tr,  repeat  from  *  once  more. 

Continue  working  in  this  manner  until  there  are  36trs,  2ch, 
miss  idc,  1  half  tr  into  next,  2ch,  miss  idc,  idc  into  next,  iss  into 
next.  Pick  up  F  582  and  work  dc  as  before,  finishing  with  idc  on 
top  of  ss,  iss  into  next  dc.  Break  off  thread  (84sts). 

Join  F  538,  work  *  idc  into  dc,  itr  into  next  dc,  idbl  tr  into 
each  of  the  next  2dc,  1  trip  tr  into  each  of  the  next  3dc,  idbl  tr 
into  each  of  the  next  2dc,  itr  into  next,  idc  into  next,  miss  idc 
and  repeat  from  *  6  times  more.  Break  off  thread. 

Work  other  two  flowers  in  same  manner,  omitting  the  last 
petal  and  reversing  the  colours  as  shown  in  diagram. 

Bud.  With  F  538  commence  with  4ch,  join  with  ss,  3ch.  Into 
ring  work  iotr,  join  with  ss  to  3rd  of  3ch.  Break  off  thread. 

Large  Leaf.  With  F  575  commence  with  I7ch,  turn.  Into 
the  5th  ch  from  hook  work  one  half  tr,  *  ich,  miss  ich,  itr,  into  next 


Tea-cosy. 


Tshle  runner. 
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repeat  from  *  4  times  more,  ich,  miss  ich,  1  half  tr  into  next,  iss 
into  half  tr,  ide  into  sp  of  ich,  1  half  tr  into  foundation  ch,  itr 
into  each  of  the  next  iosts,  2ss  into  the  next  2ch,  1  half  tr  into  the 
next  ch,  1  tr  into  tr,  1  tr  into  sp,  *  1  dbl  tr  into  tr,  1  dbl  tr  into  sp, 
repeat  from  *  once  more,  idbl  tr  into  tr,  itr  into  sp,  itr  into  tr,  itr 
into  sp,  1  half  tr  into  tr,  itr  idbl  tr,  1  trip  tr  into  last  sp.  Break 
off  thread. 


Diagram  showing  finished  cloth. 

Medium  Leaf.  With  F  623  commence  with  i8ch.  Into  the 
2nd  ch  from  hook  work  iss,  iss  into  next  ch,  ide  into  next,  1  half  tr 
into  next  ch,  1  tr  into  each  of  the  next  3ch,  idbl  tr  into  each  of 
the  next  6ch,  itr  into  next,  1  half  tr  into  next,  ide  into  next,  iss 
into  next.  Break  off  thread. 

Work  other  two  to  correspond. 

Small  Leaf.  With  F  623  commence  with  ioch.  Into  the  2nd 
ch  from  hook  work  iss,  ide  into  next  ch,  1  half  tr  into  next,  itr 
into  next,  idbl  tr  into  each  of  the  next  4ch,  itr  into  next.  Break 
off  thread.  Work  other  three  to  correspond. 

Stem.  Make  a  chain  with  F  575  the  length  required  and  join 
to  centre  flower  with  ss,  turn  and  work  a  double  row  of  dc  over  ch, 
joining  bars  and  leaves  as  shown  in  diagram. 
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The  bars  are  worked  in  single  row  of  dc  over  ch. 

When  bars  and  stems  are  complete  work  a  row  of  ch  all  round, 
joining  to  bars  as  shown  in  diagram. 

Edge.  With  F  623  work  1  row  of  tr  with  ich  between,  missing 
1  ch  of  previous  row. 

Method  of  Assembling.  Either  trace  the  design  on  calico 
with  carbon  paper  or  else  lay  a  fine  piece  of  nainsook  on  top  of 
the  design  and  pencil  the  outline. 


Lay  the  flowers,  leaves,  etc.,  in  position  and  tack  them  well, 
then  crochet  the  stems,  working  the  bars  connecting  them  at  the 
same  time  {see  Diagram).  The  bars  joined  to  the  edge  are  each 
worked  separately  and  finished  off,  darning  in  the  end  with  a 
needle.  See  diagram  on  page  3 14  for  method  of  making  a  c£  Y  ”  bar. 

Preparation  of  Cloth.  Cut  a  square  the  length  required  of 
oatmeal  coloured  linen,  draw  out  2  threads  J-inch  from  edge  and 
turn  a  double  hem  over  on  the  wrong  side. 

1st  row:  With  F  538  dc  over  the  hem  all  round,  working  3dc  at 
each  corner,  join  with  ss.  Break  off  thread. 

2nd  row :  With  F  513,  *  work  5dc,  5ch,  miss  5dc  of  previous  row 
and  repeat  from  *  all  round.  At  the  corners,  work 
the  dc  for  f-inch  on  either  side  and  again  3dc  at  the 
corner  for  the  turn. 
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3rd  row:  With  F  623  repeat  2nd  row. 

Method  of  Inserting.  Place  the  crochet  motif  2  inches  from 
either  side  and  tack  it  well,  then  overcast  the  edge  of  the  crochet 
to  the  linen.  Carefully  cut  away  the  linen  at  the  back,  leaving  a 
narrow  margin  all  round,  which  overcast  neatly. 

Work  a  row  of  back  stitches,  2  on  top  of  each  other,  with  6 
strands  of  Stranded  Cotton  F  574  (green)  round  the  motif. 

From  the  sketches  you  will  see  that  this  motif  can  be  used  in 
various  ways. 

Jabot 

Materials  required.  1  ball  each  of  Mercer- Crochet  No.  20s, 
White  and  Pale  Green,  F263. 

This  jabot  is  very  loosely  worked  to  keep  it  lacy. 

1st  row:  With  a  crochet  hook  No.  2|  work  a  ch  6J  inches  long, 
then  into  the  4th  ch  from  hook  work  itr  into  each 
ch,  3ch,  turn. 

2nd  row:  Work  itr  into  each  tr  of  previous  row,  picking  up  the 
stitch  at  back  below  the  2  top  ones,  so  as  to  form  a 
ridge  on  the  right  side. 

3rd  row:  Work  itr  into  each  tr  of  previous  row,  picking  up  the 
back  half  of  the  stitch.  Repeat  row  2  and  3  until 
the  jabot  measures  6  inches,  2ch,  turn.  Pleat  the 
ridges  and  keep  them  in  position  by  working  dc 
over  them  right  along  the  top,  then  work  2  more 
rows  of  dc,  fasten  off.  Join  in  the  green  thread  at 
foot  of  jabot  and  work  itr  into  the  end  of  each  ridge 
and  2tr  between  over  the  sides  of  the  tr,  3ch,  turn. 
Leave  loop  of  green  thread  and  at  other  end  join  on 
the  white  and  with  it  make  4ch,  then  *  miss  itr  and 
work  itr  into  next  st,  ich  and  repeat  from  *  to  end 
of  row.  Fasten  off  white  thread  and  continue  the 
green  with  itr  into  each  stitch.  Fasten  off. 

The  reader’s  attention  is  directed  to  the  photographic  inset  in 
this  book,  where  examples  of  many  of  the  articles  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages  may  be  seen. 
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ANNIE  S.  PATERSON 

TVNITTED  lace  is  one  of  those  crafts  which  come  and  go  as 
fashion  dictates.  In  this  matter  it  resembles  many  of  its  sister 
crafts ,  such  as  cross-stitch  and  drawn- thread  work.  It  makes  a 
very  dainty  edging  for  ornamental  purposes  when  done  with  fine 
linen  thread,  and  an  equally  satisfactory  edging  when  worked  in 
wool  and  knitted  with  knitting  pins.  The  wool  edging  is  usually 
done  as  a  finish  to  a  shawl,  and  fine  examples  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  beautifully  knitted  shawls  which  come  from  Shetland. 
Lace  knitting  like  ordinary  knitting  is  a  restful  occupation,  and 
interest  is  always  being  stimulated  by  the  quick  growth  of  the 
pattern.  For  lace  use  Finlayson’s  linen  thread  No.  40,  50,  or  60 
with  knitting  needles  No.  14.  The  knitting  should  be  firm.  For 
woo!  two  or  three  ply  and  knitting  pins  Nos.  8  or  9. 

Abbreviations 

S  =  Slip  Stitch. 

K  =  Knit  Stitch. 

P  =  Puri  Stitch. 

2  tog.  —  Knit  two  together. 

M  =  Make  a  stitch,  by  bringing  thread  to  front  and  passing 
once  over  the  wire. 

M2  =  Make  two  stitches  by  bringing  the  thread  to  the  front 
And  passing  twice  over  wire. 

Lace  Pattern  No.  i 

Cast  on  13  stitches. 

1  st  row :  Si,  K2,  M,  2  tog.,  Ki,  M2,  2  tog.,  M2,  2  tog.,  M2, 
2  tog.,  Ki. 

2nd  row:  K3,  M,  2  tog.,  Ki,  M,  2  tog.,  Ki,  M,  2  tog.,  K5. 

3rd  row:  Si,  K2,  M,  2  tog.,  Kn. 

4th  row :  Cast  off  3  and  knit  to  end. 

Begin  again  at  first  row. 


Lace  Pattern  No.  2 
Cast  on  8  stitches. 

1st  row:  Si,  K2,  M,  2  tog.,  Ki,  M2,  2  tog. 
2nd  row:  M,  K2,  M,  2  tog.,  K5. 

3rd  row:  Si,  K2,  M,  2  tog.,  K5. 

4th  row:  Kio. 
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gth  row: 
6th  row: 
yth  row: 
8th  row: 
gth  row: 

10th  row: 
nth  row: 
1 2th  row: 


Si,  K2,  M.,  2  tog.,  Ki,  M2,  2  tog.,  M2,  2  tog. 

K2,  M,  2  tog.,  Ki,  M,  2  tog.,  K5. 

Si,  K2,  M,  2  tog.,  K7. 

Ki  2. 

Si,  K2,  M,  2  tog.,  Ki,  M2,  2  tog.,  M2,  2  tog.,  M2, 
2  tog. 

K2,  M,  2  tog.,  Ki,  M,  2  tog.,  Ki,  M,  2  tog.,  K5. 
Si,  K2,  M,  2  tog.,  Kio. 

Cast  off  7  and  knit  7. 

Begin  again  at  first  row. 


Lace  Pattern  No.  3 

Cast  on  7  stitches. 

1st  row:  Si,  K2,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K2. 

2nd  row:  M,  2  tog.,  and  knit  to  end.  Repeat  every  alternate  row. 

3rd  row:  Si,  K3,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K2. 

gth  row:  Si,  K4,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K2. 

yth  row:  Si,  K5,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K2. 

gth  row:  Si,  K4,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog. 

10th  row:  M,  K2,  tog.,  slip  last  knitted  stitch  back  on  left-hand  wire 
and  lift  3  stitches  over  it.  Then  slip  the  other  loop 
back  also,  M,  2  tog.,  K5. 


Cast 
1st  row 
2nd  row 
3rd  row 
gth  row 
yth  row 
gth  row 
nth  row 
12th  row 


Lace  Pattern  No.  4 
on  9  stitches. 

K2,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K3. 
Knit  plain,  also  every  alternate  row. 
K2,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K4. 

K2,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K5. 
K2,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K6. 
K2,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K7. 

K2,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K8. 
Cast  off  6  stitches,  knitting  1st  stitch. 


Knit  to  end. 


Lace  Pattern  No.  5 
Cast  on  8  stitches. 


1st 

row 

Si, 

k5, 

M,  K2. 

2nd 

row 

M, 

2  tog 

.,  and  knit 

to  end. 

Repeat  every  alternate  row 

3rd 

row 

Si, 

k4, 

M,  2  tog., 

M,  K2. 

gth 

row 

Si, 

K3j 

M,  2  tog., 

M,  2 

tog., 

M,  K2. 

yth 

row 

Si, 

K2, 

M,  2  tog., 

M,  2 

tog., 

M,  2  tog.,  M,  K2. 

gth 

row 

Si, 

K2, 

2  tog.,  M, 

2  tog., 

M,  s 

>  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  Ki. 

nth 

row 

Si, 

K3, 

2  tog.,  M, 

2  tog. 

,  M, 

2  tog.,  Ki. 

13th 

row 

Si, 

K-4, 

2  tog.,  M, 

2  tog., 

Ki. 

igth 

row 

Si, 

K5, 

2  tog.,  Ki. 

16th 

row 

Knit  all 

plain. 
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Lace  Pattern  No.  6 


Cast  on  12  stitches. 

ist  row:  Si,  K3,  M,  2  tog.,  K2,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K2. 

2nd  row:  M,  2  tog.,  knit  plain  ;  repeat  every  alternate  row. 

3rd  row:  Si,  K2,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  K2,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K2. 
3th  row:  Si,  K3,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  K2,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K2. 
yth  row:  Si,  K2,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  K2,  M,  2  tog., 


gth  row: 

nth  row: 

13th  row: 
13th  row: 
1  Gth  row: 


M,  K2. 

Si,  K2,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K2,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog., 
M,  2  tog.,  Ki. 

Si,  Ki,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  K2,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog., 
M,  2  tog.,  Ki. 

Si,  K2,  2  tog.,  M,  K2,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  Ki. 
Si,  Ki,  2  tog.,  M,  K2,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  M,  2  tog.,  Ki. 
M,  2  tog.,  knit  10. 

Begin  at  first  row* 
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Silver  and  Jade  Embroideries  by  G.  Goldie  Killin. 
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Embroideries  executed  by  G.  Goldie  ICillin . 
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TYPES  OF  LINGERIE  LACES 


Left — Valenciennes ,  Torchon,  Cluny,  Fillet,  Blond,  Picot-edged  net.  Right — Hand , 
Machine,  Nottingham,  Nottingham,  Nottingham. 
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Jabot ,  Blossom  Square ,  Motif,  Mat,  Table  Centre  and  Collar. 
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Duchess  Set  as  described  in  article  on  Crochet. 
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Examples  of  Needleweaving  and  Cross-stitch , 
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CROSS-STITCH,  NEEDLEWEAVING  AND  CROCHET 


Chair-back ,  Guest  Towel  and  Richelieu  Motif. 
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SEWING-MACHINE  CRAFT 


Collars ,  Cuffs  and  Sachet  as  made  by  sewing-machine. 
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KNITTING 


Owl  Egg-cosy,  Bachelor's  Tea-cosy,  Slipper,  Bag,  Tennis  Sock,  Tea-cosy ,  Bed-sock , 
Iron-holder ,  Design  for  Pram  Cover  and  Hot-water  Bottle  Cover. 
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TOYS  AND 


MASCOTS  FROM  ODDMENTS 


The  making  of  these  toys  for  children  is  described  in  the  chapter  on 

Toys  and  Mascots. 
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USES  OF  BIAS  BINDING 


Tea-cosy ,  Beach  Bag  and  Hot-water  Bottle  Covers. 
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TATUNG 


Examples  of  method,  stage  by  stage. 
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APPLIQUE 


Top — Screen ,  “  The  Jungle”  by  May  Brown.  Bottom — “  The  Fisher  girls,” 

by  Lena  M.  Duthie. 
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JACOBEAN  EMBROIDERY 


Examples  of  Bed-hangings  in  Jacobean  Embroidery. 
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CHILDREN’S  MILLINERY 

AGNES  B.  LAIRD 


Even  in  these  days  of  hatless  babies  there  are  many  people  who, 
for  various  reasons,  prefer  to  have  their  children’s  heads  covered  ; 
and  if  I  encourage  a  few  of  my  readers  to  try  their  hand  at  children’s 
millinery  and  to  turn  out  little  bonnets  and  hats  with  the  measure 
of  success  which  is  possible,  even  for  amateurs,  my  object  will  have 
been  achieved  in  writing  this  article  on  a  branch  of  millinery  wh:  di 
many  milliners  never  touch  upon  but  which  is  yet  most  fascinadng 
and  interesting. 

It  is  quite  distinct  from  adult  millinery  and  closely  allied  to 
needlework.  A  good  needleworker  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
good  milliner.  There  is  so  much  more  in  millinery  than  just  being 
able  to  sew.  One  must  have  a  flair,  and  that  is  why  so  many 
people  fail  in  making  hats  and  are  disappointed  with  the  result. 
They  have  not  got  the  art  of  suiting  the  individual,  which  is  the 
keynote  of  adult  millinery. 

With  children’s  millinery,  it  is  quite  different.  A  good  needle- 
worker  invariably  obtains  good  results,  provided  of  course  she  has 
daintiness  of  touch  and  some  knowledge  of  shape  and  construction. 

Children’s  bonnets  and  hats  can  be  made  at  so  little  cost — 
often  from  scraps  left  over — and  they  are  so  costly  to  buy,  that  it  is 
really  worth  while  making  them  oneself. 

For  the  very  young  infant,  little  knitted  bonnets  and  caps  are 
very  cosy  and  comfortable,  but  after  a  few  months  those  made  of 
soft  silk  or  other  material  are  so  much  daintier. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  children’s  millinery  are  : 

1.  Comfort.  That  is,  softness  of  foundation  and  outer 
covering,  combined  with  a  good  fit.  There  should  be  nothing  to 
cause  discomfort  to  the  child  in  the  form  of  hard  seams  and 
finishings. 

2.  Simplicity  of  Style  and  Daintiness.  The  bonnet  or  hat 
should  be  as  light  as  possible,  with  pleatings  of  ribbon,  net  or  lace 
round  the  face  to  soften.  A  narrow  band  of  white  fur  or  swan- 
down  or  a  little  embroidery  gives  a  dainty  finish.  The  ties  should 
be  narrow  and  of  soft  washing  silk  or  satin  ribbon  ;  -J-'/nM  to 
-f-yard  is  necessary  for  the  ties. 

3.  Delicate  Colourings.  White,  cream,  pale  pink  or  blue 
are  best  for  the  infant.  For  the  older  child,  often  the  little  hat  or 
bonnet  is  made  from  the  same  material  as  the  garment  with  which 
it  is  to  be  worn. 
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Materials  Suitable  for  "Winter.  Bengaline,  silk,  soft  satin, 
crepe  de  chine,  fine  cord  velveteen,  or  fine  woollen  material,  e.g., 
stockinet. 

The  foundation  should  be  of  fine  book  muslin  and  sometimes 
an  interlining  is  necessary  to  give  warmth,  or  if  the  outer  material 
is  of  very  thin  silk,  to  give  a  better  appearance.  Domette  or  skin 
of  wadding  is  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  and  can  be  laid  over 
the  foundation. 

A  lining  is  also  necessary  and  may  be  of  sarcenet,  thin  silk  or 
mercerised  lawn. 

Materials  Suitable  for  Summer.  Muslin,  linen,  pique  and 
other  cotton  materials,  washing  silk,  net  or  lace. 

No  foundation  or  lining  is  needed  for  these  materials  with  the 
exception  of  net  or  lace,  when  a  soft  silk  lining  used  as  a  foundation 
is  necessary. 

Types  of  Bonnet.  There  are  two  distinctly  different  types  of 
bonnet,  (i)  The  Dutch  bonnet,  which  is  gathered  or  pleated  into 
a  circle  of  2  inches  to  3  inches  diameter  at  the  back,  and  (2)  the 
Puritan  bonnet,  which  has  the  horseshoe-shaped  crown  at  the  back. 
This  latter  type  may  either  be  cut  in  two  pieces  or  be  cut  all  in  one 
and  joined  at  the  sides  in  a  variety  of  different  ways. 

Dutch  Bonnet.  The  first-mentioned  type  of  bonnet  is  most 
suitable  for  the  infant  as  it  fits  closely  to  the  head,  but  either  shape 
is  suitable  for  a  little  girl  up  to  3  or  4  years  of  age. 

If  possible,  actual  measurements  should  be  taken  of  the  child’s 
head,  but  if  this  were  not  possible  average  sizes  for  a  girl  of  9-12 
months  could  be  taken  as  : 

1.  Round  the  face,  13  inches  to  14  inches. 

2.  Forehead  to  nape,  10  inches  to  11  inches. 

3.  Round  the  back  of  neck,  9  inches  to  10  inches. 

These  measurements  should  be  increased  proportionately  for  the 
older  child. 

Draft  of  Dutch  Bonnet.  Fig.  4  illustrates  the  drafting 
of  this  type  of  bonnet.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  length  of 
the  front  piece,  diameter  of  circle  and  length  of  seam  equal  the 
forehead  to  nape  measurement. 

(2)  Draft  of  Puritan  Bonnet  No.  i  for  Older  Child. 

Measurements  : 

Round  the  face,  15  inches. 

Forehead  to  crown,  5^  inches. 

Crown  to  nape,  5J  inches. 

Round  the  back  of  neck,  1 1  inches. 

The  front  piece  equals  the  forehead  to  crown  measure¬ 
ment.  The  horseshoe  crown  equals  the  crown  to  nape 
measurement. 

(3)  Draft  of  Puritan  Bonnet  No.  2. 
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1.  Dutch  bonnet.  2.  Puritan  bonnet  in  two  pieces.  3.  Puritan  bonnet  in  one  piece — 
cased  at  sides.  4  and  4a.  Draft  of  Dutch  bonnet — scale  \-inch  =  1  inch.  5  and  5a. 
Draft  of  Puritan  bonnet  No.  1.  6.  Draft  of  Puritan  bonnet  No.  2. 
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Turn-Back  or  Coronet.  A  little  turn-back  or  coronet  may 
be  added  to  any  of  the  shapes  round  the  face,  and  this  can  be 
shaped  in  a  variety  of  different  ways.  The  turn-back  or  coronet 
may  lie  fiat  against  the  bonnet  or  it  can  be  shaped  to  raise  the 
outer  edge.  The  amount  raised  will  depend  on  the  curve  at  the 
front  edge.  Extra  material  may  be  allowed  for  turning  back  when 
cutting  out  the  front  piece.  For  a  washing  bonnet,  e.g.  of  linen,  it 
is  simply  left  single  and  the  edge  finished  off  with  scalloping, 
binding,  lace  or  decorative  stitchery  as  in  Fig.  3. 

For  suggestions  of  different  shapes  of  coronets  see  Fig.  7, 
but  the  outer  edge  can  be  made  according  to  taste.  For  the 
older  child,  the  coronet  adds  to  the  bonnet,  but  for  the  infant  the 
bonnet  can  be  finished  in  a  variety  of  different  ways  without  it. 


Amount  of  Material  Required.  If  scraps  are  not  to  be  used, 
and  new  material  has  to  be  bought,  it  will  be  found  that  J-yard  is 
sufficient  for  the  first  two  shapes,  but  for  the  Puritan  Bonnet  No.  2 
f-yard  is  required,  or  J-yard  if  the  pattern  is  to  be  placed  with 
the  warp  threads  running  round  the  face. 

Placing  of  Pattern  on  Material.  The  patterns  may  be 
placed  on  the  material  with  either  the  warp  or  the  weft  thread 
running  round  the  face,  whichever  way  is  most  convenient.  The 
warp  thread  is  the  thread  running  with  the  selvedge  of  the  material 
and  the  weft  thread  is  that  running  from  selvedge  to  selvedge. 
The  coronet  may  require  to  be  cut  double. 

Turnings.  Allow  J-inch  turnings  all  round. 

Foundation  Material.  Place  pattern  on  with  the  threads 
running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  outer  material.  No  turn  mgs 
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8.  Pattern  of  Dutch  bonnet  with  coronet  placed  on  {yard  material.  9.  Pattern  of 
Puritan  bonnet  No.  1  placed  on  {-yard  material,  ga.  Pattern  of  Puritan  bonnet  No.  2 

placed  on  \-yard  material. 
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are  necessary  at  the  front  or  at  the  back  of  neck  but  allow  J-inch 
elsewhere. 

Lining.  Cut  in  the  same  way,  allowing  J-inch  turnings  all 
round. 

Note.  The  foundation  and  lining  may  be  omitted  if  for  summer 
wear. 

Making-up  of  Dutch  Bonnet.  The  foundation  may  (i)  be 
made  up  separately  or  (2)  the  outer  material  may  be  tacked  to 
the  foundation  and  the  two  made  up  together.  The  first  method 
is  preferable  if  the  outer  material  is  to  be  fuller  than  the  foundation, 
e.g.  shirred,  tucked  or  rucked.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  if 
the  bonnet  is  to  be  shirred,  etc.,  extra  length  should  be  allowed  for 
in  cutting  out. 

Join  the  seam  and  press  open.  Gather  or  pleat  at  back  to  fit 
circle  which  should  be  placed  so  that  the  cross  lies  with  the 
seam. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  circle  may  be  finished, 
e.g.  button-stitching,  a  piping,  gathered  lace  ;  or  the  edge  of  the 
front  piece  may  be  turned  back  with  a  small  heading  with  two 
rows  of  run-stitching  and  arranged  to  fit  round  the  circle. 

Turn  the  material  round  the  face  over  the  foundation  and 
catch-stitch. 

The  back  neck  may  be  finished  by  the  same  method  or  it  is 
often  bound  with  a  narrow  cross-way  binding.  The  latter  method 
helps  to  hold  the  bonnet  in  shape  at  this  part,  making  it  fit  well 
at  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  lining  is  made  up  separately  and  slip-stitched  into  the 
bonnet,  concealing  all  the  turnings  and  making  it  neat  and  com¬ 
fortable  to  wear. 

If  a  coronet  is  to  be  attached,  it  can  be  made  up  of  either  double 
or  single  material.  If  double,  place  the  two  right  sides  together, 
stitch  and  turn  out  and  slip  in  between  the  bonnet  and  lining 
round  the  face.  The  stitches  must  not  show  through  to  the  right 
side. 

To  soften  the  outline  round  the  face,  a  pleating  of  soft  silk  net 
or  lace  may  be  tacked  into  place  before  slip-stitching  in  the  lining. 

The  ties  should  be  attached  either  plain  inside  or  with  one  or 
two  small  loops  on  the  outside. 

Making-up  of  Puritan  Bonnet.  The  Puritan  bonnet  is  made 
up  in  the  same  manner.  The  back  has  to  be  arranged  to  fit  the 
horseshoe  crown  instead  of  the  little  circle. 

Puritan  Bonnet  No.  2,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  is  most  suitable 
for  making  up  as  a  washing  bonnet,  as,  with  the  sides  laced  or 
buttoned  up,  it  can  be  opened  out  flat  for  ironing. 

The  warp  or  selvedge  threads  are  better  running  round  the 
face  because  of  the  ironing,  but  it  may  be  cut  either  way,  depending 
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on  the  material.  A  corded  material,  e.g.,  pique,  looks  best  running 
from  forehead  to  nape  rather  than  round  the  face,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  taste. 

It  depends  on  the  method  of  finishing  whether  turnings  are 
required.  A  narrow  binding  gives  a  neat  finish  and  for  this  method 
no  turning  is  necessary,  but  if  scalloping  is  desired,  allow  sufficient 
for  working  the  scallop.  A  narrow  hem  held  in  place  by  one  of 
the  numerous  variations  of  loop-stitching  is  a  quick  and  attractive 
finish. 

Design.  A  simple  little  design  may  be  sewn  on  the  turn-back 
at  the  centre  or  corners.  The  sides  can  be  fastened  with  small,  flat 
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buttons  and  loops — the  back  fastening  over  the  front.  The  front 
edge  should  be  finished  with  a  narrow  wrap  about  f-inch  wide  or 
the  sides  may  be  finished  alike  and  laced  with  a  narrow  cord  made 
of  several  strands  of  D.M.C.,  introducing  a  little  touch  of  colour. 

Baby  Boy’s  First  Hat.  A  simple  little  hat  for  a  baby  boy  can 
be  made  from  a  circle  with  diameter  10  inches  to  12  inches.  Soft 
satin,  crepe  de  chene  or  bengaline  are  most  suitable  materials.  An 
interlining  may  be  necessary  of  soft  muslin  if  material  is  thin. 

Making-up.  Cut  three  circles — of  diameter  required — one  of 
material,  one  of  interlining  and  one  of  lining,  and  tack  all  together. 
Mark  the  quarters  and  gather  or  pleat  to  fit  a  narrow  headband  of 
16  inches  to  17  inches  in  length.  The  band  should  be  of  muslin 
cut  1  inch  in  width,  joined  and  folded  double.  Slip  the  crown 
between  the  two  edges  and  stitch.  This  band  should  be  covered 
with  a  strip  of  lining  silk.  Finish  the  band  on  the  upper  side  with 
swansdown  or  narrow  white  fur  tacked  round.  Also  a  lappet  of 
soft  silk  or  net  may  be  attached  inside  round  the  face  to  soften. 
The  ties  should  be  sewn  inside  the  head-size  a  little  towards  the 
back.  A  rosette  of  baby  ribbon  may  be  placed  at  the  left  front  on 
the  join  of  the  fur. 

There  are  many  variations  of  this  little  hat.  Instead  of  fur,  a 
cross-way  strip  may  be  cut  1  or  2  inches  longer  than  the  head-size 
— about  2J  inches  wide,  folded  double  and  eased  in  to  fit  the  head- 
size.  This  may  be  laid  on  top  of  band  as  a  fold.  The  cut  edges  at 
the  head-size  may  be  covered  with  two  or  three  narrow  baby 
ribbons — knotted  at  intervals — and  finished  with  a  rosette  at  the 
left  side. 

Instead  of  making  the  crown  of  one  piece,  it  can  be  made  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  little  Dutch  bonnet,  with  a  circle  or  tip 
of  about  2  inches  in  diameter  and  a  band  cut  3  inches  to  4  inches 
longer  than  the  head-size  measurement — width  4  inches  to  5  inches. 
Twice  the  band  plus  tip  should  make  10  inches  to  12  inches  or 
more  if  a  larger  size  is  required. 

The  band  may  be  cut  on  the  cross  or  by  the  weft  as  it  falls  into 
softer  folds  when  gathered. 

First  make  a  foundation  of  muslin  to  fit  the  head.  Cut.  the 
band  cross-way,  join  by  laying  one  edge  over  the  other  to  make  it 
as  flat  as  possible,  and  ease  in  or  gather  one  edge  to  fit  tip  and 
attach.  The  other  edge  is  finished  with  a  narrow  straight  band  to 
fit  the  head-size. 

Join  the  material  band  by  the  straight  thread,  mark  centre- 
front  and  back,  keeping  join  to  the  back,  gather — several  rows  if 
desired — and  arrange  round  tip.  Gather  at  head-size,  fit  on  to 
foundation  and  sew.  The  band  may  be  cut  1  inch  extra  in  depth 
and  finished  with  a  narrow  shell-edged  hem  to  form  a  little  frill 
and  smocked  at  head-size.  Make  a  pleating  or  quilling  of  vaie&~ 


16.  Hat  with  cross-way  fold  and  baby  ribbon .  ij.  Showing  band  gathered  to  fit  tip 
at  top  and  lower  edge  to  fit  head-size  band.  18.  Shell  edge.  19.  Sectional  hat. 
20.  Draft  of  section  for  six  section  crown.  21.  Draft  of  brim.  21a.  Brim  shape  when 

darts  are  lifted  at  brim  edge. 
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ciennes  lace  or  net.  Sew  under  the  frill  round  the  face.  Attach 
the  ties  and  rosette  at  left  side.  Make  up  lining  in  the  same  way 
as  foundation  and  slip  hem  round  the  head-size. 

Sectional  Hat  for  Girl  or  Boy.  This  type  of  hat  is  a  very 
good  serviceable  shape  as  it  can  be  made  to  suit  most  children  and 
any  kind  of  material  is  suitable,  being  very  often  made  from 
cuttings  left  over  from  the  child’s  coat. 

The  head-size  measurements  should  be  taken  just  round  the 
head,  not  too  tightly — average  19  inches  to  21  inches.  The  depth 
of  crown  should  be  taken  from  front  to  back  at  head-size — average 
13  inches. 

The  hat  is  made  up  with  a  litde  brim,  not  too  wide — about 
ij  inches — which  may  be  mushroom,  turned  down  at  front  and 
up  at  back  according  to  the  individual  taste  and  what  suits  the 
child. 

The  crown  may  have  any  number  of  sections — three,  four,  five 
or  six,  which  is  a  great  advantage  as  the  worker  can  choose  which 
is  best  suited  to  the  amount  of  material  at  her  disposal.  First 
decide  the  number  of  sections  for  the  crown  and  divide  the  head- 
size  by  that  number,  e.g.  19  inches  head-size — 6  sections — 19  -f-  6 
=  3J  inches  for  each  section  at  base.  Draw  a  line  AB  to  that 
measurement,  mark  centre  point  C  and  draw  it  right  angles  a  line 
C  D.  Half  the  front  to  back  measurement  =  6|  inches.  Describe 
a  circle  with  D  as  centre  point  and  radius  of  ij  inches  at  the  top 
and  divide  equally  into  the  number  of  sections  to  be  made.  This 
gives  the  centre  part  of  the  crown.  Draw  with  ruler  from  the 
centre  D  through  the  points  on  circle  and  curve  down  to  A  and 
B.  Make  sure  that  both  sides  are  alike  as,  if  a  good  shape  is  obtained, 
the  crown  is  very  simply  made  up. 

For  children’s  hats,  the  head-size  or  seat  is  kept  round,  whereas 
for  an  adult  this  is  always  made  an  oval. 

Brim.  Head-size,  19  inches — subtract  1  inch  =  18  inches. 
Divide  this  by  3,  which  gives  a  diameter  of  6  inches.  Draw  a  line 
A  B  6  inches  and  make  centre  point  G.  Draw  another  line  D  E, 
passing  through  the  centre  point  C  at  right  angles  to  A  B.  Describe 
a  circle  with  radius  G  A  (3  inches).  (Fig.  21.)  This  gives  the 
head-size.  Now  extend  the  lines  at  A,  E,  B  and  D  the  width  of 
brim  inches  and  describe  another  circle  for  the  brim  edge  with 
radius  of  4 \  inches.  Put  in  the  diagonal  lines  which  divide  the  brim 
into  eight  sections.  Now  lift  pleats  of  |-inch  at  brim  edge,  tapering 
to  nothing  at  the  head-size  as  this  must  not  be  decreased  or  altered 
in  outline.  By  this  method  of  tightening  the  brim  edge,  we  get 
a  mushroom  or  turned-up  shape  as  desired.  The  more  the  brim 
edge  is  tightened,  the  more  drooping  becomes  the  brim. 

Placing  of  Pattern  on  Material.  Amount  of  material 
required,  J-yard  to  f-yard. 
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The  brim  may  be  cut  in  two  parts  and  joined  at  sides  instead 
of  at  centre-back.  This  takes  considerably  less  material  and  will 
be  found  economical  if  the  hat  is  being  cut  from  scraps  of  material. 

The  sections  may  be  cut  with  the  centre  to  the  warp  or  to  the 
cross  of  the  material.  If  there  are  less  than  six  sections,  they  should 
be  cut  on  the  cross  as  they  mould  into  shape  better. 

Turnings.  J-inch  at  head-size  and  J-inch  elsewhere. 

Foundation.  If  for  summer  wear  and  to  be  made  of  light 
washable  material,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  foundation.  When 
such  is  required  it  should  be  of  muslin  or  fine  French  canvas.  The 
foundation  is  cut  in  the  same  way  as  the  outer  material  but  no 
turning  is  necessary  at  brim  edge. 


22.  Brim  pattern  in  two  parts  and  sections ,  placed  with  the  centre  placed  to  warp 

thread ,  \-yard  material  40  inches  wide. 


Before  removing  pattern  from  material  mark  with  a  thread 
round  the  outline  of  the  brim  and  sections  and  also  the  centre 
front. 

Making-up.  Crown.  Join  the  sections,  pinning  first  and 
tacking  firmly,  working  always  from  the  tip  down  to  the  base, 
taking  great  care  to  match  the  fitting  lines.  Make  up  in  two  halves. 
Stitch,  remove  tackings  and  press  seams  open.  Then  join  the 
halves  together  and  if  possible  press  the  whole  over  a  hat  block. 
If  this  is  not  possible,  press  seams  with  a  small  iron  and  then  pad 
the  crown  well  and  with  the  hands  inside  mould  it  into  shape  by 
steaming  it  with  a  kettle. 

Brim.  Place  canvas  to  the  wrong  side  of  upper  brim  and  tack 
together,  join  at  sides  or  at  centre-back  and  press  open  seams. 
Join  the  under  brim  in  the  same  way.  Place  the  upper  and  under 
brims  right  side  together,  centres  and  seams  matching,  tack  firmly 
round  brim  edge  and  stitch.  Turn  out  to  right  side  and  put  several 
rows  of  tacking  round  to  hold  the  brims  together  and  then  stitch 
as  desired.  Snip  head-size  turning  at  intervals  of  |-inch.  For  a 
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washing  hat  with  no  headlining,  the  seam  formed  by  joining  the 
crown  to  the  brim  may  be  on  the  right  side  and  the  turnings  pressed 
up  and  covered  with  a  narrow  band  of  the  material  stitched  into 
place  and  finished  with  a  little  flat  slipper  bow  at  side.  This 
method  is  only  suitable  for  light  materials  made  up  without  a 
foundation.  The  seams  of  the  sections  should  be  over-sewn  and 
the  tip  lined  with  a  2  inch  circle  with  an  edge  turned  in  all  round 
and  tacked  at  seams. 

For  woollen  material,  turn  up  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  crown 
J-inch  and  matching  centre-fronts,  place  crown  to  brim  at  head- 
size,  tack,  stitch  and  press.  Finish  with  stitched  band  of  material 
and  flat  bow  and  line  the  crown  with  a  thin  silk  lining  cut  to  the 
same  shape  as  crown  and  slip-hemmed  round  head-size. 

Note.  Omit  the  canvas  foundation  in  the  brim  if  the  hat  is  to 
be  a  washing  one.  Rows  of  stitching  will  give  it  the  necessary 
firmness. 

Adaptation  of  Sectional  Crown.  Bonnet.  Rather  a  neat 
little  bonnet  can  be  made  from  a  crown  composed  of  5  or  6  sections. 


2g.  Brim  pattern  all  in  onei  with  sections  placed  on  cross  of  material.  24.  Inside  0] 
unlined  crown  showing  seams  overcast  and  tip  lined. 
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Take  the  head-size  measurement  and  draft  section  as  previously 
instructed.  Mark  a  centre-front  and  back  and  measure  4  inches  to 
either  side  of  the  centre-back,  which  should  equal  round  the  back 
neck  measurement.  Measure  from  front  the  forehead  to  nape 
measurement,  turn  up  at  this  point  and  cut  away  the  surplus 
material,  shaping  it  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  back  neck. 

This  little  shape  fits  very  neatly  round  the  neck.  If  made  of 
muslin  for  a  washing  bonnet,  the  join  of  the  sections  at  centre  may 
be  finished  in  the  inside  with  a  small  circle  about  2  inches  in 
diameter  with  an  edge  turned  in  all  round  held  in  position  at  the 
seams  with  a  few  stitches.  The  seams  should  be  lightly  over-sewn 
to  neaten.  Finish  round  the  face  with  gathered  or  pleated  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  or  a  coronet  of  embroidered  muslin.  Instead  of  ties  a 
little  chin  strap  attached  to  one  side  and  fastened  to  the  other  with 
a  button  and  loop  under  a  small  rosette  gives  a  tidy  finish  and  a 
change  from  the  usual  ties. 

Beret  Suitable  for  Small  Boy.  The  head-size  measure¬ 
ment  should  be  taken  and  also  a  measurement  from  front  to  back. 
Average  head-size  20  inches.  Front  to  back  13  inches. 

Draft  the  pattern  for  section  as  previously  instructed  and  curve 
out  at  sides  J-inch  as  in  diagram  ;  also  add  1  inch  extra  depth  at 
head-size  to  allow  for  turning  up  when  the  beret  is  on  the  head. 
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Place  pattern  on  material  and  put  out  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ordinary  sectional  crown,  centre  of  section  to  the  warp  threads  or 
cross  of  material  and  allow  turnings.  Make  up  as  previously 
instructed  with  seams  opened  and  pressed  or,  after  tacking  the 
seams  together,  the  turnings  may  be  laid  over  in  one  direction  and 
machine-stitched  on  right  side,  making  a  narrow  raised  seam. 


Finish  with  a  circle  2  inches  diameter  hemmed  at  joins  of  sections 
to  neaten  inside  and  bind  the  head-size  with  crossway  silk.  Trim 
with  a  bow  of  narrow  petersham  ribbon  or  a  strip  of  the  material 
stitched  at  the  edge,  simply  knotted  and  placed  on  top  or  at  side. 

Girl’s  Hat — 4  to  6  years.  Figs.  29  and  30  illustrate  this 
model  which  is  composed  of  a  brim  and  crown  with  side  band 
and  tip.  This  hat  will  be  found  to  suit  most  little  girls  of  this 
age.  It  is  usually  made  to  match  the  coat  with  which  it  is  to  be  worn. 

The  mushroom  brim  may  be  curved  off  just  to  meet  at  centre- 
back  or  a  small  part  can  be  left  without  brim  at  all.  It  can  be 
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33.  Pattern  placed  on  \-yard  of  material.  34.  {Inset.)  Turnings  snipped  at  head-size. 
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narrow  at  the  front  and  broadened  out  at  the  sides,  or  the  edge  may 
be  scalloped.  The  trimming  is  usually  just  a  band  of  the  material 
turned  in  and  stitched  and  finished  with  a  flat  bow  or  a  narrow 
petersham  ribbon  may  take  the  place  of  the  material  bow\ 

To  draft  : 

Measurements.  Head-size  21  inches  to  22  inches.  Width  of 
brim  at  front  ij  inches  ;  at  sides  2  inches. 

The  width  of  brim  may  be  made  narrower  or  wider  as  desired. 

Draw  two  contruction  lines  7  inches  in  length  at  right  angles 
and  crossing  one  another  at  centre  point,  then  two  diagonal 
lines  at  equal  distances  between  the  first  two  crossing  the  same 
centre,  and  curve  round  making  a  circle  for  the  head-size  through 
these  points.  The  head-size  may  be  decreased  or  enlarged  by 
drawing  another  circle  either  to  the  inside  or  to  the  outside  of  the 
original.  Measure  round  the  head -size  and  test  it  for  size.  Now 
extend  the  lines  and  measure  out  the  width  of  brim  at  front,  back 
and  sides,  and  curve  round  for  the  outside  edge.  Small  darts  or 
pleats  must  be  taken  out  at  the  brim  edge  to  tighten  it  or  make  it 
droop.  The  pattern  with  the  darts  lifted  may  be  cut  out  in  stiff 
brown  paper  and  tried  on  the  child  and  altered  if  necessary  to  suit, 
it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  do  this  as  the  shape  can  be  so  easily 
altered  at  this  stage  before  any  cutting  out  in  material  is  attempted. 

Crown.  The  length  of  the  side  band  should  be  the  head-size 
measurement  plus  1  inch  for  join.  The  depth  will  vary  according 
to  the  size  of  tip.  The  two  combined  must  give  the  front  to  back 
measurement  and  allow  the  crown  to  sit  well  on  tc  the  head. 

Average  depth  of  band,  3  inches  to  4  inches.  The  band  may  be 
made  slightly  deeper  at  back  if  desired. 

Size  of  tip.  Less  than  the  head-size  ;  circle  of  about  5  inches 
to  6  inches. 

Interlining.  The  brim  and  the  crown  are  interlined  with  fine 
French  canvas  or  leno  muslin.  This  is  placed  on  and  cut  exactly 
the  same  as  the  outer  material. 

Placing  of  Pattern  on  Material.  Centre-front  of  the  brim 
(upper  and  under),  tip  and  side  band  are  placed  to  the  cross  of  the 
material.  Allow  not  less  than  J-inch  turnings  at  all  parts  except 
at  the  head-size  where  J-inch  turning  is  necessary.  All  centre  points 
should  be  marked  with  thread  before  removing  pattern. 

Making  Up.  Brim.  Tack  the  material  brims  right  sides  together, 
lay  the  canvas  on  top,  tack  very  firmly  and  stitch  round  outer 
edge,  taking  care  not  to  stretch  the  edge.  Turn  to  right  side,  working 
the  edge  well  out  with  fingers,  tack  all  together  firmly,  press  well 
and  machine-stitch  as  desired.  Snip  turnings  to  head-size. 

The  head-size  should  be  strengthened  by  a  narrow  band  of 
crossway  canvas  joined.  Stitch  round  the  head-size  at  the  lower  edge 
to  head-size  measurement.  This  forms  a  support  for  the  turning. 
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Crown.  If  it  is  to  be  interlined,  tack  the  rnuslin  and  material 
band  together  ;  also  the  interlining  and  material  tip.  Join  the 
band  by  the  straight  threads  and  press  join  open.  Keep  the  join 
to  the  back  and  mark  a  centre-front  and  back.  Put  a  gathering 
thread  round  the  top  of  band.  Mark  a  centre-front  and  back. 
Place  the  two  centre-fronts  together,  also  the  backs,  and  ease  in  the 
band  to  fit  the  tip.  Tack  firmly  round  and  machine-stitch.  Press 
the  join  open.  Turn  up  turning  on  lower  edge  of  crown,  fit  to 
head-size  and  pin  and  tack  into  position,  setting  the  centre-front  of 
the  crown  to  the  centre-front  of  the  brim.  It  is  well  to  try  on  the 
hat  at  this  stage  before  the  crown  is  permanently  fixed  to  the  brim 
by  stitching  or  slip-hemming.  Trim  with  a  narrow  band  of  material 
or  petersham  and  a  flat  bow.  The  inside  should  be  finished  with  a 
lining  cut  and  made  up  in  the  same  way  and  slip-hemmed  inside 
at  the  head-size. 

Suitable  Trimmings  for  Children’s  Hats.  Nowadays  the 
trimming  for  Children’s  Hats  is  so  very  simple  that  a  bow  or 
rosette  is  all  that  is  required,  and  for  the  bonnets  a  pleating  or 
quilling  to  add  softness  round  the  face. 

To  some,  the  making  of  a  bow  presents  no  difficulties,  and  if 
the  right  way  to  go  about  it  is  known,  it  should  be  very  easy  to 
achieve  the  professional  touch. 

Rules  to  be  Observed  in  Bow  Making 

1.  The  choice  of  ribbon  should  be  considered,  also  the  hat 
to  be  trimmed  and  the  position  of  the  bow  on  the  hat. 

2.  Use  a  long  needle  and  strong  cotton  thread,  and 

3.  Plandle  as  little  and  as  lightly  as  possible. 

A  bow  consists  of  any  number  of  loops  with  two  cut  ends,  or 
it  may  have  no  ends  at  all.  These  are  held  in  place  at  the  root 
which  is  neatened  with  a  tie  over.  Keep  the  loops  rounded  and 
full  as  if  they  were  growing  out  from  the  root  and  the  ends  sharp 
and  pointed.  The  size  of  loops  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  width 
of  ribbon.  The  amount  of  ribbon  necessary  to  make  the  bow 
depends  on  the  size  of  bow  and  width  of  ribbon,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  possible  to  give  a  definite  amount. 

To  Make  a  Flat  or  Slipper  Bow.  This  type  of  bow  is 
most  suitable  as  a  trimming  for  stitched  hats  as  there  are  no  pleats 
and  it  is  quite  flat.  It  consists  of  one  or  two  loops  to  either  side 
with  tie-over  but  it  has  no  ends.  Arrange  the  loops  to  the  left  side 
first  and  then  to  the  right,  holding  the  loops  in  the  left  hand  and 
fixing  with  the  right  hand.  Sew  with  one  or  two  stitches  into  place 
at  the  root  or  centre  to  keep  it  firm.  The  tie-over  may  be  evenly 
pleated  or  left  plain  if  the  ribbon  is  narrow,  placed  in  position  and 
sewn  firmly  at  back.  There  must  be  no  stitches  showing  through 
the  tie-over. 

Tied  Bow.  A  tied  bow  is  a  most  useful  one  and  as  its  name 
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implies  gives  the  effect  of  just  being  tied,  which  is  as  it  should  be  ; 
but  it  may  be  made  separately,  sewn  and  placed  in  position. 

This  bow  may  have  more  than  two  loops  but  usually  just  two 
ends.  It  is  commenced  and  finished  with  an  end,  the  ribbon  passing 
from  side  to  side  of  the  bow  as  the  making  progresses. 

Round  off  one  end  of  the  ribbon  and  gauge  the  length  required, 
holding  it  firmly  in  the  left  hand.  Gather  or  pleat,  wind  the  thread 
round,  pass  the  needle  through  it  to  make  it  firm. 

Now  gauge  the  length  of  first  loop  and  lay  it  in  the  opposite 
direction,  bring  the  ribbon  to  the  back,  pleat  and  fix  as  before, 
winding  the  thread  round  at  the  root.  Make  the  second  loop  at 
the  back  of  the  first  end  and  fix  at  root. 

Give  the  ribbon  a  twist  and  make  the  tie-over. 

Sew  firmly  at  back,  give  it  another  turn  and  bring  it  out  in 
position  to  form  the  second  end  and  round  off.  The  tie-over  may  be 
made  separately,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  the  ribbon  all  in  one  length. 

If  the  ribbon  has  a  right  and  wrong  side,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  sharp  twist  will  be  necessary  before  placing  the  second  loop  into 
position  in  order  to  keep  the  right  side  out. 

Loop  or  Chou  Rosette.  This  is  a  succession  of  loops  all 
equal  in  size  and  firmly  held  in  position  at  the  root  by  winding 
the  thread  round  as  each  loop  is  made  and  passing  the  needle 
through  it  to  hold  it  firm.  It  usually  has  an  uneven  number  of 
loops,  3,  5,  7,  depending  on  the  width  of  ribbon  and  size  of  rosette 
required.  It  is  quite  usual  to  attach  the  ties  to  a  bonnet  with  one 
of  three  loops  as  they  arc  easily  detached  for  washing. 

Commence  by  gathering  or  pleating  the  ribbon,  winding 
the  thread  round  as  before  J-inch  from  the  end  which  is  left  for  the 
root,  and  make  the  first  loop.  Fix  to  the  root  and  add  as  many  more 
as  are  required,  arranging  them  and  fixing  firmly,  independently 
of  each  other  at  the  root. 

This  type  of  rosette  may  also  be  made  on  a  foundation  of  muslin 
or  net.  Cut  a  small  circle  and,  commencing  at  the  outer  edge,  stitch 
the  loops  to  the  foundation,  working  in  towards  the  centre. 

Gathered  Rosette.  Made  with  narrow  baby  ribbon,  this 
type  of  rosette  gives  a  pretty  finish  to  a  first  bonnet  or  hat.  Cut  a 
small  circle  of  muslin  for  a  foundation.  Slightly  gather  the  ribbon 
at  one  edge.  Then  commencing  at  the  outside  edge  of  foundation, 
sew  on  gathered  edge  of  ribbon,  working  in  towards  the  centre. 
The  ribbon  may  be  pleated  if  desired  instead  of  being  gathered. 
Pleat  first  and  then  arrange  round  foundation. 

Pleatings  and  Ruchings.  Pleating  and  ruching  are  not  only 
suitable  for  millinery  trimmings,  but  are  often  used  as  a  decoration 
for  litde  frocks  and  suits. 

Many  materials  are  suitable,  depending  on  the  purpose  of  the 
pleating  or  ruche. 


55*  Flat  or  slipper  bow .  36.  Bow  complete.  37.  First  end.  38.  First  loop  with  ribbon 
in  position  for  second  loop.  33.  Ribbon  in  position  for  tie-over.  40.  Ribbon  turned 
over  root  for  tie-over.  41.  Tied  bow  complete.  42.  Root.  43.  Loop  or  choux  rosette. 
44.  LtOcp  rosette  stitched  to  foundation.  43.  Gathered  ribbon  rosette.  46.  Pleated 
ribbon  rosette  arranged  round  foundation  of  muslin. 
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47  48 


4J.  Single  or  knife  pleating.  48.  Single  box-pleating.  4 9.  Gathered  ruche.  50.  Single 
box-pleated  ruche.  5/.  Double  box-pleated  ruche.  52.  Box-pleated  ruche — pleats 
stitched  together  at  centre.  53.  Single  quilling. 

For  a  single  or  knife-pleating,  three  times  the  finished  length 
will  be  required,  i.e.,  a  yard  of  pleating  requires  3  yards  of  ribbon, 

Pleat  the  ribbon  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  keeping  the 
pleats  even  and  regular.  Hold  in  place  by  running  stitches  worked 
close  to  one  edge,  put  in  as  the  pleating  progresses. 

A  box-pleating  is  made  in  the  same  way,  only  the  pleats  are 
laid  alternately  to  right  and  to  left.  It  takes  the  same  quantity  of 
material  as  for  knife-pleating. 

These  pleatings  may  be  made  double  if  a  very  full  pleating 
is  desired.  Made  up  in  lace,  soft  silk  or  double  net,  they  fill  in 
round  the  face  of  the  little  bonnets  or  hats  and  are  very  becoming 
to  a  baby’s  face. 

Ruche.  The  difference  between  a  ruche  and  a  pleating  is 
that  whereas  the  pleating  is  held  in  at  the  edge,  the  ruche  is  stitched 
down  the  centre.  It  may  be  gathered  or  pleated. 

Double  box-pleating  takes  five  times  the  finished  length. 
The  pleats  caught  back  and  tie-stitched  together  in  the  centre  makes 
rather  a  pretty  band  for  a  hat  for  an  older  child,  i.e.,  a  velour  or 
felt  with  ruche  of  narrow  petersham  ribbon,  finished  with  a  tied 
bow  at  the  back. 

Quilling.  A  quilling,  which  is  a  form  of  pleating,  is  used 
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54.  Organdie  bonnet.  55.  Back  of  bonnet — horseshoe.  56.  Front  piece  of  bonnet. 
.57.  Rucked  net  bonnet.  56’.  Diagram  for  nicked  net  bonnet.  59.  Boy’s  hat,  smocked 

top,  shell  edged. 
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6c.  Silk  bonnet. — Swansdown  trimming;  pleated  lace  lappet.  61.  Silk  bonnet. — 
Lace  insertion — edge  of  tip  piped;  hand-embroidered;  lined.  62.  Spotted  muslin 
bonnet. — Lace  lappet.  63.  Shirred  silk  bonnet. — Swansdown  trimming.  64.  Washing 
lawn  bonnet. — Tucked  front t  no  foundation  nor  lining. 
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round  the  face  for  bonnets  or  hats  and  is  best  made  of  soft  silk,  lace 
or  net.  It  is  rather  more  difficult  to  work.  It  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  pleats  worked  alternately  to  front  and  back  and  held  in  place 
with  running-stitches. 

Many  other  varieties  of  pleatings  and  ruchings  can  be  evolved 
from  those  already  shown,  and  pretty  trimmings  made  from  them. 

Sun  Bonnet.  It  is  not  always  advisable  in  summer  to  allow 
children  to  run  about  without  a  hat  if  the  sun  is  very  strong.  For 
this  purpose  a  Sun  Bonnet  is  a  very  delightful  type  of  hat,  as  it  is 
simply  made  and  is  becoming  to  most  little  girls.  Washing  materials 
are  of  course  best,  and  there  is  endless  variety  of  attractive  cotton 
materials  from  which  to  choose,  e.g.,  sprigged  muslin,  organdie,  etc. 

The  measurements  already  given  for  the  previous  bonnets  are 
necessary,  but  as  this  bonnet  should  not  fit  too  closely  to  the  head, 
a  margin  should  be  allowed  on  these  measurements. 

Decide  whether  it  is  to  have  the  horseshoe  or  circle  at  back,  and 
draft  the  pattern  as  previously  instructed. 

Instead  of  cutting  out  the  front  piece  of  the  bonnet  plain,  allow 
twice  the  length  or  more  for  the  shirrings  and  also  sufficient  for  a 
heading  of  about  f-inch  at  front  and  back.  A  casing  should  be 
made  at  front  and  back  to  allow  a  cord  to  be  inserted  as  these  are 
necessary  to  give  firmness  and  shape  to  the  bonnet. 

The  horseshoe  or  tip  may  be  tucked  or  left  plain. 

Draw  up  the  shirrings  to  the  correct  measurement,  and  arrange 
the  fulness  evenly  round  the  tip.  The  front  is  finished  with  an 
extra  piece  added  in  the  form  of  a  frill  which  extends  out  from  the 
face  and  acts  as  a  shade  for  the  eyes.  Depth  of  frill  may  vary,  but 
about  2  J  inches  when  finished  is  a  good  average.  Cut  the  frill  weft¬ 
way  and  a  little  longer  than  the  front  piece.  Make  a  hem  to  one 
edge  and  a  casing  at  this  part  for  a  cord,  and  two  rows  of  shirring 
evenly  spaced  ;  attach  under  the  cord  at  the  front  piece. 

The  back  should  have  a  frill  which  will  protect  the  back  of  the 
neck.  This  is  cut  weftway  twice  the  measurement  of  the  back  neck 
and  about  3  inches  in  depth  which  allows  for  a  heading  at  the  edge 
to  be  attached  to  the  bonnet  and  a  hem  at  the  other.  Gather  up 
to  fit  the  back  neck.  Turn  up  a  lay  to  the  right  side  of  the  bonnet 
and  attach  frill. 

The  ties  are  made  of  the  material  finished  with  a  narrow  hem. 

The  sketch  on  page  341  illustrates  a  rucked  net  bonnet  on  silk 
foundation. 

Measurements.  The  following  measurements  are  necessary, 
viz.  : — 


1. 


2. 

3- 

4. 


Round  the  face  from  ear  to  ear  (below). 

Forehead  to  crown\ .  ^  _ 

~  f  i.e.,  Forehead  to  nape. 

Crown  to  nape  J 

Round  the  back  neck 


A  LAYETTE  FOR  BABY 

SARAH  G.  SERVICE  and  AGNES  B.  LAIRD 

There  are  few  prospective  mothers  who  do  not  have  the  desire 
to  make  the  outfit  necessary  for  the  little  newcomer.  It  is  at 
this  time  more  than  any  other  that  a  woman  turns  to  her  needle. 
During  her  restful  moments  she  plies  her  needle  in  quiet  meditation, 
fashioning  the  tiny  garments  which  are  so  simple  and  so  fascinating. 
The  time  and  thoughts  spent  on  the  preparation  is  a  labour  of 
love  and  gives  her  great  joy. 


Baby  will  require: — 


Garments 

No. 

Suitable  Material 

Quantity 

Vests 

4 

Very  soft  2-ply  wool,  or  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  wool 

2  oz.  for  each 

Day  barracoats 

2 

Baby  flannel,  nun’s  veiling 

Night  barracoats 

2 

Baby  flannel  - 

Petticoats 

3 

Baby  flannel,  nun’s  veiling, 
viyella,  clydella  or  nainsook 

i  \  yds.  each 

Night  gowns 

3 

Baby  flannel,  viyella,  clydella 

if  yds.  each 

Day  gowns 

3 

viyella,  nun’s  veiling,  nain¬ 
sook,  dorcas  cambric  or  silk 

i  f  yds.  each 

Woollen  coats  - 

3 

See  “  Knitting  ”  - 

Matinee  coats  - 

2 

Flannel,  nun’s  veiling,  wool 
backed  satin,  crepe-de-chine  - 

f  yd.  each 

Pilches 

4 

Knitted  in  soft  wool.  See 

“  Knitting  ”  - 

Or  made  up  in  flannel,  Turkish 
towelling  - 

1  yd 

makes  2 

Napkins  - 

18 

Soft  Turkish  towelling.  - 

i  yd.sq.each 

Bootees 

3  P* 

See  “  Knitting  ” 

Mittens 

3P* 

4-ply  Scotch  figuring 

i  oz.  per  pr. 

Bonnets  or  Caps 

2 

See  “  Knitting  ” 

See  “  Children’s  Millinery  ” 

J5  » 

i 

Shawls 

2 

Scotch  fingering  2 -ply  wool 

Head  Shawl 

i 

Scotch  fingering  2 -ply  wool 
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Gone  are  the  “  long  clothes  ”  in  which  our  mothers  took  so 
much  pride.  Those  weighty  and  cumbersome  garments  are  to-day 
considered  very  unhygenic.  The  aim  in  baby  clothes  is  to  have 
them  light,  warm,  roomy,  and  just  about  27  inches  long. 

Baby  garments  are  repeatedly  in  the  wash  tub,  so  the  materials 
must  be  durable.  They  must  also  be  soft,  and  fine  so  as  not  to 
irritate  baby’s  delicate  skin.  Wool,  silk,  or  a  mixture  of  silk  and 
wool  are  the  most  suitable  materials.  Delicate  colourings  must  be 
chosen,  and  you  never  go  wrong  with  white  or  cream,  as  they  are 
always  becoming  to  the  new  baby.  If  colour  is  desired,  then  let 
it  be  of  the  very  softest  tones  of  pink  or  blue.  Remember,  the 
delicate  skin,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  child’s  features  will  not 
stand  any  depth  of  colour. 

Trimmings  must  be  simple.  Edges  may  be  scalloped,  blanket- 
stitched,  a  simple  crochet  edge,  or  a  very  fine  narrow  lace  edging 
gives  a  dainty  finish.  No  elaborate  embroidery  is  advisable  ; 
simple  stitches  such  as  feather,  satin,  chain,  stem  or  lazy-daisy  are 
just  the  right  thing  for  tiny  garments. 

It  is  worth  while  spending  a  little  time  to  have  all  seams,  hems, 
and  edges  of  baby  garments  finished  as  flatly  as  possible,  as  other¬ 
wise  they  are  likely  to  cause  irritation. 


Infants’  Knitted  Vest 

Use  soft  wool,  or  a  mixture  of  silk  and  wool.  Veyella  wool  is 
unshrinkable  and  for  this  reason  many  people  prefer  to  use  it. 
2  ounces  of  2-ply  wool.  No.  10  pins. 

Cast  on  64  stitches  and  knit  32  ridges  of  garter  stitch  =  64  rows. 
Cast  on  28  additional  stitches  at  each  side  of  work  on  the  same  pin. 
Knit  19  ridges  more.  Knit  45  stitches  then  cast  off  30  stitches  in 
the  centre  of  work  for  back  neck,  and  continue  knitting  *  one  of 
the  sides  4  ridges  more.  The  other  side  (45  stitches)  remains  on  an 
odd  pin,  or  stitch-holder,  till  the  first  side  is  completed.  Cast  on 
24  stitches  on  same  pin  opposite  those  just  cast  off  for  neck-making. 
69  stitches  altogether  on  the  pin.  Knit  15  ridges  more,  then  cast 
off  28  stitches  on  the  end  of  pin  opposite  the  28  cast  on  previously. 
This  forms  the  sleeve.  Knit  the  remaining  41  stitches  for  32  ridges 
more.  This  completes  one  front.  Now  go  back  to  the  45  stitches 
left  on  the  spare  pin  and  knit  from  *. 

Pick  up  the  stitches  down  the  front,  one  stitch  for  each  ridge. 
Knit  1  ridge,  then  a  row  of  holes  =  over  wool  take  two  together. 
Knit  another  ridge  and  cast  off.  Do  the  same  round  the  neck 
and  the  end  of  the  sleeves. 

Sew  up  the  sleeves  and  side  seams,  then  press  lighdy  with  a 
warm  iron  and  a  damp  cloth. 
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Thread  ribbon  through  the  holes  at  the  neck  and  sleeves. 
Sew  on  ribbon  ties  at  the  neck  and  4  inches  up  from  the  bottom 
edge  of  vest. 


Baby  Jacket,  First  Size 

One  oz.  2-ply  fingering.  No.  7  knitting  pins. 

Cast  on  48  stitches. 

Knit  12  ridges=24  rows.  Then  at  the  third  stitch  from  the 
end  of  every  second  row  increase  one  stitch  until  there  are  58 
stitches  on  the  pin.  Knit  6  ridges  without  increasing.  Cast  on  20 
stitches  at  the  end  where  you  increased.  *Knit  these  20  stitches 
and  20  more  from  the  pin,  backwards  and  forwards  for  30  ridges. 

Knit  1  plain,  1  purl,  for  about  1  inch  and  cast  off*.  This 
forms  the  sleeve. 

Now  fold  over  half  of  the  sleeve  and  on  the  pin  that  has  already 
38  stitches  pick  up  the  20  stitches  you  cast  on  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sleeve.  You  have  now  58  stitches  ready  to  begin  the  back. 

Knit  6  ridges.  Decrease  1  stitch  at  the  3rd  stitch  from  the  top 
end  of  the  work  until  you  have  48  stitches.  Knit  12  ridges  for  the 
middle  of  the  back.  Increase  one  stitch  at  the  3rd  stitch  from 
the  top  end  of  the  work  until  58  stitches  are  on  the  pin.  Knit 
6  ridges.  Cast  on  20  stitches  for  the  other  sleeve  and  knit  from 
*  to  *.  Knit  the  other  half  of  the  front. 

Sew  up  the  sleeves,  and  1  inch  at  the  shoulders. 

Pick  up  the  stitches  round  the  neck  and  knit  about  6  rows 
of  1  plain,  1  purl. 

Sew  ribbon  on  at  the  neck  for  a  tie. 

B ARRAC  O ATS 

This  garment  is  sometimes  omitted  from  the  layette,  but  for 
those  who  still  desire  to  have  it  the  two  shapes  given  will  be 
found  reliable,  easy  to  cut  out  and  to  make  up. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  flannel  ;  choose  a  nice 
fine  one  just  the  required  width  for  the  garment.  Shape  Fig.  j, 
hangs  all  in  one  from  the  shoulders,  is  very  simple  to  make 
up  and  only  requires  f-yard  of  40  inches  wide  flannel.  The  edge 
can  be  scalloped  if  desired,  but  a  much  quicker  method  is  to  finish 
it  with  loop-stitching  or  a  simple  crochet  edge. 

Shape  Fig.  1. 

Cut  a  piece  of  paper  27  inches  long  and  18  J  inches  wide. 

A  =  3  inches  across  from  top  left-hand  corner. 

B  =  £-inch  down  from  top  left-hand  corner.  Join  A  B. 

C  =  3J  inches  along  from  A. 

D  =  centre  of  A  C  and  i  \  inches  down.  Curve  from  A  through 
D  to  C. 
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E  ==  2J  inches  from  G  and  i  inch  straight  down.  Join  G  E. 
F  =  2J  inches  from  E  and  i  inch  straight  down. 

G  =  centre  of  E  F  and  5  inches  straight  down.  Curve  from  E 
through  G  to  F  =  armhole  curve. 

H  =  2§  inches  from  F.  Join  F  H. 

J  =  3J  inches  along  from  H. 

K  =  centre  of  H  J  and  1 §  inches  down.  Curve  from  H  through 
K  to  J  ==  front  neck. 

L  =  ij  inches  from  J  and  J-inch  down.  Join  J  L. 


j.  Barraroat  shape.  2.  Making  up. 


M  —  8  inches  down  from  the  top  left-hand  corner. 

N  =  ij  inches  in  from  M,  O  =  4J  inches  in  from  M. 

R  =  J-inch  in  from  B.  Join  R  N. 

D  O  =  centre  back. 

A  R  N  O  =  the  back  lining. 

To  Cut  Out.  Place  the  centre-back  to  the  warp  fold. 

Turnings.  Allow  turnings  of  J-inch  at  the  shoulders,  none  are 
required  elsewhere  unless  the  edges  are  to  be  scalloped  when 
sufficient  to  allow  of  working  the  edge  will  be  necessary. 

Making  Up. 

Before  removing  the  pattern  fold  the  shape  by  D  O,  tack  and 
machine-stitch  this  part  then  cut  from  M  to  the  stitching.  (Fig.  2.) 
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The  upper  part  is  turned  back  to  form  the  lining  of  the  back  and 
the  lower  part  is  formed  into  an  inverted  pleat  on  the  right  side, 
which  makes  a  box-pleat  on  the  wrong  side.  {Fig.  3.) 

Herring-bone  stitch  the  back  lining  into  position  also  across 
the  pleat.  To  make  the  back  firm  it  should  be  stitched  either  with 
parallel  rows  of  stitching  in  the  form  of  quilting  or  straight  lines, 
or  following  the  cut  edge  of  the  back  lining  with  feathering  or  a 
simple  decorative  stitch.  This  should  be  worked  on  the  right  side. 
Let  the  front  overlap  the  back  by  J-inch  and  tack.  Now  join  the 
shoulders  with  a  flat  seam,  herring-bone  first  on  the  right  side  then 
on  the  wrong  side,  having  the  width  of  the  stitch  between  the 
two  rows.  {Fig.  6.) 

Methods  of  Finishing  the  Skirt ,  Neck  and  Armholes.  If  the  garment 

is  to  be  scalloped  a 
transfer  will  be  necess¬ 
ary,  a  small  scallop  for 
the  neck  and  armholes 
and  a  larger  one  for  the 
skirt.  Fine  flannel  silk 
can  be  used  to  work  this 
or  twisted  embroidery 
thread  No.  177  does 
equally  well  ;  several 
hanks  will  be  required. 

A  Very  Simple  Crochet 
Edge.  This  finish  is  more 
up-to-date  than  scallop¬ 
ing  and  takes  much  less 
time  to  accomplish. 

Use  a  moderately 
fine  crochet  hook,  No. 
4J-5I,  and  the  same 
thread  as  for  scalloping,  2-ply  wool,  or  silk  and  wool  mixture. 

Method  of  Working.  *  1  double  crochet  into  the  flannel  (about 
-J-inch),  3  chain,  1  treble.  Crochet  into  the  top  of  the  double 
crochet.  Repeat  from  *  leaving  just  sufficient  space,  about  J-inch, 
between  the  double  crochets  to  allow  the  little  picot  to  lie  flat 
against  the  edge  of  the  flannel. 

To  join  the  thread  leave  the  ends,  thread  into  a  needle  and 
run  off. 

For  those  who  find  the  crochet  difficult,  a  loop-stitch,  of  which 
there  are  many  variations,  gives  an  easy  finish. 

A  simple  design  can  be  embroidered  at  the  corner  of  the  upper 
side. 

The  fronts  wrap  over  and  should  be  fastened  at  the  shoulder 
with  a  button  and  buttonhole  (the  buttons  on  the  under  front 
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and  the  buttonholes  in  the  upper  front)  and  a  tie  of  lute  or  China 
ribbon  should  be  attached  to  either  front  about  8  inches  down  from 
the  shoulder.  A  slot  worked  as  a  buttonhole  is  made  on  the 
upper  front  to  allow  the  ribbon  to  come  through  and  tie  at  the 
back. 


$<.  Back  quilted .  5.  Back  with  stitching  and  feathering-stitch.  6.  Shoulder  seam 
herring-boned.  7.  Finished  barracoat  with  scalloped  edge  and  simple  design  embroidered 

at  the  corner  of  the  upper  side. 


Shape  No.  2.  This  is  the  standard  type  of  barracoat.  It  has 
a  little  bodice  with  the  skirt  pleated  and  attached  at  the  waist. 
Although  there  is  more  work  in  the  making  up  of  this  one,  the 
advantage  of  it  is  that  it  fits  neatly  any  size  of  child. 

It  requires  1  yard  of  45  inches  wide  flannel  to  allow  of  the  bodice 
being  cut  selvedge  way. 
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Bodice  Draft  (Fig.  8).  Cut  a  piece  of  paper  18  inches  long 
and  6  inches  deep. 

A  =  3  inches  from  top  left-hand  corner. 

B  =  3  inches  from  A.  C  =  centre  of  A  B  and  inches  down. 
Curve  from  A  through  C  to  D  =  armhole  curve. 

D  =  6  inches  from  B  and  2  inches  straight  down 
E  =  ij  inches  up  from  lower  right-hand  comer. 

F  =  2  inches  up  from  E.  Curve  from  B  through  D  to  F. 

G  =  12  inches  from  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 

H  =  4!  inches  from  the  lower  left-hand  comer  and  f-inch  up. 
The  slot  is  3  inches  long. 
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io.  Showing  back  lining  herring-boned  into  position,  n.  Showing  lines  of  stitching 
with  feather-stitch.  12.  Bodice  made  up.  ij.  Skirt  pleated  to  fit  bodice. 


To  Cut  Out.  Gut  off  a  6  inch  strip  selvedge  way  for  the  bodice. 
Cut  the  skirt  20  inches  long  selvedge  way  and  38  inches  wide. 

No  turnings  are  required  unless  to  be  scalloped  when  \  to  f- 
inch  is  allowed. 

The  back  lining  should  extend  across  the  back  to  the  under-arm 
and  should  be  stitched  as  in  sketches,  and  herring-boned  down 
the  sides. 

Making  Up.  The  edges  of  the  bodice  can  be  finished  with 
binding,  scalloping  or  crochet.  To  complete  the  armhole  the  strap 
should  be  made  of  lute  ribbon  4J  to  5  inches  in  length  and  about 
f-inch  wide.  This  may  be  attached  to  front  and  back  in  line  with 
armhole,  or  may  be  fastened  at  the  front  with  a  button  and  buttonhole. 

Bind  the  slit  at  the  left  side  with  narrow  ribbon.  Attach  ties  of 
f  to  1 -inch  wide  ribbon  to  the  end  of  strap,  which  ties  round  the 
body  of  the  child. 

The  Skirt.  Finish  the  edge  of  skirt  and  embroider  the  left 
corner.  Pleat  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  to  fit  bodice  and  tack 
firmly  into  position.  Attach  the  bodice  and  skirt  together 
matching  the  centre-backs,  and  making  the  edge  of  skirt  come 
in  line  with  the  edge  of  bodice.  Press  the  turnings  up  and  herring¬ 
bone  at  the  double  part  to  keep  the  turnings  flat.  Finish  with 
a  piece  of  ribbon  J  to  f-inch  wide  hemmed  on  top  of  stitching  to 
rover  the  turnings  (see  Fig.  if). 
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Petticoat 


A  petticoat  is  sometimes  worn  instead  of  a  barracoat  and  if  so 
it  must  be  made  of  flannel,  nun’s  veiling,  viyella,  or  clydella. 
If  to  be  worn  over  a  barracoat,  and  under  a  cotton  or  silk  robe, 
then  make  the  petticoat  of  cotton  or  silk. 

The  following  directions  are  for  the  making  of  a  woollen 
petticoat. 

Material.  1 1  yards  fine  flannel,  i  card  silk  bias  binding, 
washing  ribbon  |-inch  wide,  flannel  embroidery  silk. 

Draft.  Cut  a  piece  of  paper  22  inches  long  and  20  inches  wide. 
Fold  in  two  so  that  it  measures  22  inches  by  10  inches  wide. 

Now  fold  in  three  across  to  give  8  divisions,  then  in  two  length¬ 
wise  to  give  4  divisions. 


75.  Front  of  garment-scallop  or  crochet 
edge  to  skirt. 


Keep  the  paper  folded  in  two 
and  the  fold  to  the  left-hand  side. 
A  =  1  division  across  the  top 
from  the  fold. 

B  =  1  -inch  down  from 
the  top  on  the  fold, 
A  B  ~  back  neck 
curve. 

2  inches  down  from  the  top 
on  the  fold,  A  C  — 
front  neck  curve. 

2  divisions  across  the  top 
from  the  fold,  and  1 
inch  down,  AD  — 
shoulder. 

2  divisions  down  from  the 
top  on  the  fold,  2§ 
divisions  in,  and  J-inch 
up. 

divisions  across  the  top 
from  the  fold,  1  divi- 


F  =  2 


16.  Petticoat.  ij.  Draft  for  petticoat.  18.  Cutting  out.  19.  Opening  suitable  for 
woollen  material,  so.  Casing  at  neck  through  which  draw-string  of  ribbon  is  inserted. 
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sion  down,  and  J-inch  in.  Curve  from  D  through  F 
to  E  =  arm-hole  curve. 

G  =  J  division  up  from  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  Join  E  G. 

Curve  J-inch  off  the  bottom  edge. 

Cut  up  the  fold  and  you  have  a  half-front  and  half-back. 
Be  careful  to  cut  the  back  neck  curve  separate  from  the  front 
neck  curve. 

Cutting  Out.  Fold  the  material  over  selvedge  way  just  sufficient 
to  take  in  the  width  of  the  pattern.  Place  the  centre-front  and 
centre-back  to  the  fold  of  the  material.  Allow  inch  turning  at 
the  bottom  edge,  and  cut  straight  down  from  the  end  of  the  side 
seams.  Allow  J-inch  on  all  other  edges.  (Fig.  18.) 

Making  Up.  Place  the  right  sides  of  back  and  front  together, 
with  the  edges  of  side  and  shoulder  seams  meeting.  Machine- 
stitch,  or  run  and  back-stitch  f-inch  from  the  edge.  Separate  the 
edges  and  herring-bone  stitch  down.  If  the  bottom  edge  and 
armholes  are  to  be  scalloped,  stamp  and  work  it  now.  Another 
finish  is  to  make  i  J-inch  hem  at  the  bottom  edge  and  J-inc.h  hem 
at  the  armholes.  Herring-bone  stitch  down,  then  on  the  right 
side  work  a  row  of  feather-stitch. 

Opening  suitable  for  woollen  materials.  Mark  the  centre-back 
of  petticoat  J-inch  towards  the  left  of  the  centre,  cut  straight 
down  by  a  thread  for  9  inches.  Gut  J-inch  to  the  left  at  the  end 
of  opening.  (Fig.  ig.)  Make  J-inch  hem  on  the  left  side,  and  on  the 
other  side  make  a  J-inch  hem.  Herring-bone  stitch  both  hems. 
Fold  right  hem  over  so  that  the  edge  just  covers  the  hem  on  the 
left  side.  Tack  into  position,  and  hand  stitch  across  the  end  of 
opening.  Finish  the  wrong  side  with  a  piece  of  binding.  A  pleat 
forms  at  the  end  of  the  opening. 

Neck.  Place  a  piece  of  bias  binding  with  right  side  to  right 
side  of  neck  curve  and  edges  meeting.  Run  and  back-stitch  J-inch 
from  the  edge.  Turn  the  binding  right  over  to  the  wrong  side 
keeping  the  seam  to  the  edge  of  the  neck  curve.  Tack  down,  and 
hem  to  the  petticoat.  This  forms  a  casing  through  which  a  draw¬ 
string  of  ribbon  or  fine  tape  is  inserted.  Make  an  eyelet  on  the 
under  side  of  the  opening  J-inch  in  from  the  top  edge. 
(Fig.  20.) 

A  petticoat  made  of  cotton  material  is  joined  together  with 
French  Seams.  Bottom  edge  hemmed,  or  machine-stitched,  and  a 
line  of  stitchery  worked  along  the  right  side.  Make  a  continuous 
opening  9  to  10  inches  long.  The  neck  and  armholes  may  be 
bound  or  finished  with  a  narrow  edging  of  lace. 
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Nightgown 

The  magyar  shape  is  by  far  the  best  for  first  clothes.  It  is  more 
easily  made,  and  is  more  comfortable  for  baby  to  wear  than 
designs  with  set-in  sleeves  which  are  often  inclined  to  be  too  tight 
round  the  armholes. 

Materials.  if  yards  flannel,  clydella,  or  viyella.  Silk  bias 
binding  same  as  for  the  petticoat.  Washing  ribbon,  J-inch 
wide.  Flannel  embroidery  silk. 

Draft.  Cut  a  piece  of  paper  27  inches  long  and  24  inches  wide. 
Fold  in  two  so  that  it  measures  27  inches  long  and  12  inches  wide. 
Fold  in  three  across  to  give  8  divisions,  and  in  two  lengthwise 
to  give  4  divisions. 

Keep  the  paper  folded  in  two  and  the  fold  to  the  left-hand  side. 
A  =  1  division  across  the  top  from  the  fold. 

B  =  1  inch  down  from  the  top  on  the  fold  A  B  -  back  neck. 
C  =  2  inches  down  from  the  top  of  the  fold  A  C  =  front  neck. 
D  =  ij  divisions  down  from  the  top  on  the  cut  edges. 

E  =  2  divisions  down  from  the  top  on  the  cut  edges  and 
ij  divisions  in.  Curve  from  D  E  =  sleeve  curve. 

G  =  1 -inch  up  from  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  Join  E  G. 

Curve  J-inch  off  the  bottom  edge. 

H  J  =  2 1  divisions  down  from  the  top  on  the  fold  =  the  line 
to  cut  by  for  the  daygown. 

Cut  up  the  fold  and  you  have  a  half-back,  and  half-front. 
Be  careful  to  cut  the  back  neck  separate  from  the  front  neck. 

Cutting  Out.  Fold  the  material  double  selvedge  way  and  place 
the  centre-front  and  the  centre-back  to  the  fold  of  material  with 
the  shoulder  lines  meeting.  Allow  2 -inch  turning  at  the  bottom 
edge  and  cut  straight  down  from  the  end  of  the  side  seam.  Allow 
J-inch  on  all  other  edges.  The  sleeve  may  be  made  longer  if 
desired  by  leaving  1  to  2  inch  turning. 

Making  Up.  Join  the  side  seams,  make  back  opening  and 
finish  the  neck  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  petticoat. 

Make  J-inch  hem  at  the  bottom  edge  of  the  sleeve,  and  on  the 
right  side  work  a  row  of  feather-stitch. 

Make  a  caser  round  the  wrist  by  placing  a  strip  of  binding  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  sleeve  about  1  \  inches  up  from  the  edge  and 
hem  or  machine-stitch  along  both  edges.  (Fig.  24.)  Two  eyelet- 
holes  are  made  on  the  right  side  of  the  caser  about  J-inch 
apart,  and  to  the  top  side  of  the  sleeve.  Run  a  piece  of  ribbon 
through  the  eyelets  and  tie  in  a  bow.  (Fig.  25.) 

Finish  the  bottom  hem  by  turning  up  1 J  inch  hem  and  herring¬ 
bone  stitch  down.  On  the  right  side  work  a  row  of  feather-stitch. 
If  desired  a  band  and  sashes  may  be  fixed  at  the  waist.  Measure 


2i.  Magyar  shape  nightgown.  22.  Draft  for  magyar  shape  nightgown.  23.  Pattern 
placed  on  material.  24.  Caser  made  round  the  wrist  ( wrong  side).  23.  Right  side 

of  sleeve  showing  finished  caser. 
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6  inches  down  from  the  neck  at  the  centre-front  and,  gather  3  inches 
across  the  waist,  then  gather  another  row  i-inch  further  down. 

Gut  a  strip  of  materia]  6  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide.  Tilts 
J-inch  in  on  the  four  sides,  and  place  to  the  right  side  of  the  gowtt 
on  the  top  of  the  gathers — a  strip  of  insertion  serves  the  purpose 
and  is  more  decorative.  Machine-stitch  along  both  sides  of  the 
band  leaving  the  ends  open  to  slip  the  sashes  into.  Gut  two  sashes 
24  inches  long  and  2}  to  3  inches  wade.  Make  a  narrow  hem  along 
the  sides  and  i-inch  hem  at  one  end.  Insert  the  unfinished  ends  of 
the  sashes  to  each  end  of  the  6-inch  band,  and  fasten  neatly  and 
firmly. 

Instead  of  finishing  the  wrists  and  bottom  edge  with  a  hem* 
scalloping  may  be  used. 

Nightgown  with  Tucks  Over  the 
Shoulder.  This  is  an  excellent  method 
for  making  allowance  for  growth  as 
the  tucks  can  be  unpicked  as  the  child 
increases  in  size. 

Cutting 
Out .  Place 
the  centre- 
front  and 
cen  tre-  back 
of  pattern 
to  the  fold 
of  material 
with  should¬ 
ers  meeting 
Mark  the 
neck  line. 

Move  the 
centre- front 
and  centre- 
back  of  the 
pattern  2 

inches  out  from  the  fold  of  the  material. 

Pin  carefully  into  position  then  mark  2 
inch  turning  at  the  bottom  edge,  and 
inch  at  the  side  seams. 

Mark  the  position  of  the  tucks.  Make 
four  i-inch  apart  and  3  inches  long  to 
reach  side  of  the  shoulder  mark =6  inches 
total  length.  (Fig.  2j<) 

Making  Up.  Ar  range  the  tucks  on  the 
shoulder  first,  then  proceed  to  make  up 
in  the  same  manner  as  already  described. 


#6.  Nightgown  with  tucks  over 
the  shoulder.  27.  Pattern  placed 
on  the  material. 
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Daygown 

The  daygown  may  be  made  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  for  the 
nightgown,  if  woollen  or  cotton  materials  are  used.  The 
following  style  is  suitable  for  the  finer  makes  of  materials,  such  as 
Nainsook,  Dorcas,  cambric  or  silk. 

Material,  if  yards  material,  washing  ribbon  J-inch  wide, 
narrow  lace  edging. 

Cutting  Out.  Skirt  =  two  width  of  material  20  inches  long  and 
24  inches  wide. 

Top=use  the  top  of  the  magyar  shape.  Cut  by  the  dotted  line  H  J. 
Fold  the  material  double  selvedge  way  and  place  the  centre- 
front,  and  centre-back  to  the  fold  of  the  material  with  the  shoulder 
lines  meeting.  Allow  i-inch  turning  at  the  front  and  back  waist, 
f-inch  at  the  sides  and  J-inch  to  2  inches  at  the  sleeves.  (Fig.  2g.) 

Making  Up.  Attach  the  skirt  to  the  top  before  joining  up  the 
side  and  shoulder  seams.  Make  two  groups  of  gathers  or  tucks 
across  the  front  and  back  of  skirt  at  the  waist  leaving  about  2  inches 
plain  at  the  centre-front  and  centre-back,  also  i-inch  plain  at  the 
side  seams.  If  gathered  two  rows  J-inch  apart  are  required.  Pull 
up  the  gathering  thread  to  fit  the  waist  of  the  bodice. 

Make  a  f-inch  hem  across  the  waist  of  the  front  and  back  of 
bodice.  Cut  along  by  the  fold  of  hem  and  separate  the  edges. 
(Fig.  31.)  Turn  the  under  part  of  the  hem  back  meantime.  On  the 
upper  edge  of  the  hem  turn  to  the  wrong  side  J-inch  lay  and  place 
it  over  the  gathered  edge  of  the  skirt.  Machine-stitch  by  the  edge. 
{Fig.  32.) 

Finish  the  wrong  side  by  turning  the  under  part  of  the  hem 
over  the  raw  edges  and  hemming  just  above  the  machine-stitching. 
(Fig.  33.)  Join  the  other  part  of  the  skirt  to  the  bodice  inthesameway. 

Join  the  side  and  sleeve  seams  with  a  French  seam.  Make  a 
l  |-inch  hem  at  the  bottom  edge. 

A  continuous  opening  is  more  suitable  for  this  gown  than  the 
one  described  for  the  petticoat.  Method  of  working  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  Lingerie. 

Finish  the  neck  the  same  as  for  petticoat,  but  use  a  cross-strip 
of  the  same  material  as  the  gown.  The  wrists  may  be  finished  as 
directed  for  nightgown,  but  if  a  more  decorative  finish  is  desired, 
make  a  group  of  five  |-inch  tucks  lengthwise  at  the  middle  of  the 
sleeve,  beginning  about  i-inch  up  from  the  bottom  edge,  and 
make  about  2J  inches  long. 

For  a  best  day-gown  made  of  silk  or  fine  lawn,  tucks,  lace 
insertions  and  edgings  with  touches  of  hand  embroidery  are  most 
suitable.  Suggestions  with  directions  for  working  are  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Lingerie. 


Day-gown  No.  2.  28.  Day-gown.  2g.  Method  of  cutting  out.  go.  Skirt.  31,  32  and 

33.  Method  of  joining  skirt  to  bodice. 
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34.  Matinke  coat.  33.  Draft  for  matinee  coat.  36.  Pattern  placed  on  material , 

Matin&e  Coat 

Material,  f-yard  fine  flannel,  nun’s  veiling,  viyella,  wool, 
backed  satin,  or  a  heavy  crepe-de-chine.  For  the  stitchery  and 
scalloping  use  mallard  floss  for  nun’s  veiling  and  satin  ;  flannel 
embroidery  silk  for  flannel  ;  stranded  cotton  for  viyella,  i-yard  of 
J-inch  wide  ribbon. 

Draft.  Cut  a  piece  of  paper  24  inches  long  and  12  inches  wide. 
Fold  in  two  across,  the  fold  =  the  shoulder  line. 

Now  fold  in  two  across  and  lengthwise  to  give  4  divisions  both 
ways.  Keep  the  fold  to  the  top. 

A  =  f  division  across  the  top  on  the  fold. 

B  =  1 -inch  down  from  the  top,  A  B  —  back  neck. 

C  =  2  inches  down  from  the  top,  A  C  =  front  neck. 

D  =  ij  divisions  down  from  the  top  right-hand  corner. 

E  =  2  divisions  down  from  the  top  right-hand  corner,  and  ij 
divisions  in. 

F  ==  1  division  in  from  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 

Curve  from  D  E.  Rule  a  straight  line  from  E  F. 

D  E  F  =  side  seam  and  sleeve. 

Round  off  the  front  corner. 

Catting  Out.  Fold  the  material  over  selvedge  way  and  place 
the  centre-front  and  centre-back  to  the  fold.  Leave  J-inch  turnings 
all  round.  (Fig.  36.) 
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Making  Up.  Join  the  side  seams  and  herring-bone  stitch  the  raw 
edges.  Make  a  narrow  hem  on  the  neck,  wrists,  fronts  and  bottom 
edge,  then  blanket-stitch.  If  flannel  is  used  make  a  J-inch  lay  to  the 
wrong  side  all  round,  then  blanket-stitch  taking  care  to  take  the 
stitches  over  the  raw  edge.  For  method  of  working  see  Plain 
Needlework. 

If  scalloping  is  desired  stamp  the  pattern  on  to  the  edges  before 
joining  up  the  side  seams.  Care  must  be  taken,  when  doing  this, 
to  have  the  scallops  matching  at  the  seams. 

A  selection  of  knitted  coats  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  Knitting. 

Pilch 

Material,  f-yard  flannel  or  Turkish  towelling  will  make  2  pairs. 
Draft.  Cut  a  piece  of  paper  24  inches  long  and  8  \  inches  wide. 
Fold  in  two  across  =12  inches  long  and  Sf  inches  across. 
Now  fold  in  two  across  and  lengthwise  to  give  4  divisions  both 
ways. 

Keep  the  fold  to  the  bottom, 

A  =  1  division  in  from  the  top  right-hand  corner. 

B  =  ij  divisions  up  from  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 

C  =  2|  inches  divisions  along  the  fold  from  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner.  B  C  =  leg  curve.  A  B  =  side  seam. 
D  5=  1 -inch  down  from  the  top  left-hand  corner.  Curve  from 
AD  =  waist-line. 
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Cutting  Out.  Fold  both  selvedges  over  to  the  middle  of  the 
material.  Place  the  centre-front  and  centre-back  to  the  fold  of 
material.  Allow  1  inch  turning  at  the  waist  and  J-inch  turnings 
at  the  legs  and  side  seams.  Fig.  38  shows  the  placing  of 
two  patterns. 

Making  Up.  Join  up  the  side  seams. 

Make  a  J-inch  hem  at  the  leg  curves. 

Make  a  |-inch  hem  at  the  waist  and  run  an  elastic  through. 

Directions  for  a  knitted  pilch,  bootees,  and  bonnets  are  given 
in  the  chapter  on  Knitting. 

Silk  bonnets  are  given  in  Children’s  Millinery. 


Infants’  Mittens  with  Thumbs 

Materials,  i  ounce  4-ply  Scotch  fingering;  2  No.  10  celluloid 
knitting  needles  ;  f-yard  ribbon. 

Cast  on  40  stitches. 

Work  in  rib  of  K2  and  P2  for  30  rows. 

31st  row:  *  K2,  wool  forward,  K2  together,  repeat  from  *  to  the 
end  of  the  row. 

Work  8  rows  in  plain  knitting. 

40th  row:  K19,  increase  once  in  each  of  the  next  2  stitches,  K19. 
41st  row:  Knit  plain. 

42nd  row:  K19,  increase  once  in  the  next  stitch,  K2,  increase  once 
in  the  next,  K19. 

43rd  row:  Knit  plain. 

44th  row:  K19,  increase  one  in  the  next  stitch,  knit  to  the  last 
20  stitches,  increase  once  in  the  next,  kig. 

Repeat  the  last  two  rows  until  52  stitches  are  on  the 
needle.  Knit  1  row  without  shaping.  In  the  next 
row,  knit  20,  knit  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
next  1 2  stitches  for  1 1  rows.  Then,  to  shape  the 
top  of  the  thumb,  knit  each  two  stitches  together  in 
the  next  two  rows.  Breaking  off  a  length  of  wool, 
thread  it  through  the  remaining  stitches,  then  sew 
up  the  thumb  seam  and  fasten  off  very  securely. 
Commencing  again  with  the  needle  containing  the 
20  knitted  stitches,  knit  up  two  stitches  at  the  base 
of  the  thumb  and  knit  the  remaining  20  stitches 
at  the  other  side  of  the  thumb. 

Knit  plain  until  40  rows  have  been  worked  from  the 
wrist. 

Then  commence  to  shape  the  top  as  follows  : 

1st  row:  Knit  together  every  6th  and  7th  stitch. 

2nd  and  every  alternate  row:  Knit  without  shaping. 

3rd  row:  Knit  together  every  5th  and  6th  stitch. 
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$th  row:  Knit  together  every  4th  and  5th  stitch. 
yth  row:  Knit  together  every  3rd  and  4th  stitch. 
gth  row:  Knit  together  every  2nd  and  3rd  stitch. 

Breaking  off  a  length  of  wool,  thread  it  through  the 
remaining  stitches  and  fasten  off  very  securely. 

Sew  up  the  seam  and  thread  ribbon  through  wrist  holes. 

The  Shawl 

For  a  60-inch  shawl  use  knitting  pins,  No.  6.  Wool,  7J  ozs.  of 
2 -ply  fingering. 

Cast  on  108  stitches  (as  recommended  in  knitting  article). 

Knit  108  ridges  (2  rows  to  a  ridge). 

The  Border — Feather  and  Fan.  Continue  the  border 
without  casting  off  as  follows  : 

1st  row:  Knit  2  tog.  3  times,  *  (make  1,  knit  1)  6  times.  Knit 
2  tog.  6  times  and  repeat  from  *  to  within  1 2  stitches 
of  the  end,  then  (make  1,  knit  1)  6  times  and  knit 
2  tog.  3  times. 

2nd  row:  Knit  purl. 

3rd  row:  Knit  plain. 

4th  row:  Knit  plain. 

Repeat  this  feather  and  fan  pattern  10  or  12  times, 
when  it  may  be  cast  off  loosely  in  the  usual  way. 

A  second  method  of  casting  off  is  to  finish  with  a  narrow  knitted 
edging  in  the  following  manner  : 

Any  of  the  edgings  given  on  another  page  will  do.  Cast  on  the 
number  of  stitches  required  on  to  the  pin  that  holds  the  shawl, 
and  on  the  return  row  knit  the  last  stitch  of  the  edging  and  the 
first  of  the  shawl  together.  Continue  until  the  last  stitch  of  the 
shawl  is  knitted  into  the  edging.  Retain  the  stitches  of  the  edging 
on  a  piece  of  wool  so  as  to  be  ready  to  finish  the  next  side. 

Pick  up  the  same  number  of  stitches  on  the  next  side,  knit 
the  same  border.  Pick  up  the  stitches  of  the  edging  and  finish  off. 

The  remaining  two  borders  are  knitted  and  finished  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  four  corners  of  the  feather  and  fan  border  are  joined 
together  by  a  lacing  stitch. 

When  complete  the  shawl  should  be  well  damped,  laid  out  over 
a  sheet  on  the  carpet,  and  stretched  out  with  pins. 

Careful  drying  in  this  manner  gives  the  shawl  a  beautiful 
lacey  appearance. 

Head  Shawl.  A  smaller  shawl  may  be  knitted  by  casting  on 
72  stitches,  knitting  154  rows  and  finishing  with  feather  and  fan 
pattern,  or  with  one  of  the  narrow  knitted  edges  given  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  knitted  edgings. 
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As  each  spring  comes  round,  with  its  fresh  beauty  and  new 
birth,  the  things  we  have  been  accustomed  to  all  winter  begin  to 
look  so  drab  and  tired.  The  housewife  especially  wonders  what 
she  can  do  to  give  a  new  life  and  interest  to  her  house  without  a 
great  deal  of  expenditure.  Especially  if  moving  to  a  new  house  will 
she  wish  to  renovate  and  get  rid  of  apparently  useless  lumber. 

A  Bedspread  from  Faded  or  Worn  Curtains.  Curtains  often 
fade  quickly  when  exposed  to  strong  sunlight,  or  they  may  wear 
out  in  parts,  leaving  large  areas  of  quite  good  material. 

A  whole  set  of  curtains  too,  of  silk  or  linen,  may  have  been  made 
for  the  windows  of  one  house,  and  prove  quite  useless  for  those  of 
another  house.  The  best  use  to  make  of  such  curtains,  if  the 
material  is  suitable,  is  to  convert  them  into  a  bedspread. 

If  the  curtains  to  be  renovated  have  split  in  wear,  by  some 
calculation  and  ingenuity  lengths  may  be  joined  together  from  the 
strong  parts  to  make  the  bedspread.  These  joins  can  easily  be 
hidden  with  decoration,  or  worked  into  a  design. 

A  mat,  either  for  a  single  or  double  bed,  can  be  made,  according 
to  the  width  of  the  curtains.  An  ordinary  6  feet  by  4  feet  bedspread 
can  be  made  from  a  pair  of  long  curtains  3  J  yards  long  by  3  yards 
broad.  If  short  curtains  are  being  used  the  lengths  must  be  joined 
and  bands  of  rucked  ribbon  added  in  a  design  to  disguise  the  joins. 

Method.  Unpick  the  hems  and  cut  away  the  worn  parts.  If 
faded,  dye  the  pieces  to  the  shade  desired  and  press  well.  Cut  a 
centre  panel  52  inches  by  42  inches,  a  top  panel  26  inches  by  42 
inches,  and  a  lower  panel  18  inches  by  42  inches. 

Join  these  together  with  a  flat  or  run  and  fell  seam,  and  cut  or 
join  together  2  side  border  pieces  96  inches  by  21  inches  and  stitch 
them  to  each  side  of  the  long  centre  panel.  If  possible,  joins  on  the 
border  pieces  should  be  arranged  to  come  in  line  with  the  centre 
panel  seams.  Stitch  f-inch  hems  all  round.  A  band  of  contrasting 
ribbon,  or  a  rucked  band  cut  from  the  curtain  scraps,  can  be 
stitched  over  the  seams  which  cross  and  over  the  edge.  The 
corners  of  the  centre  panel  should  be  mitred  to  make  the  square 
perfect.  If  ribbon  is  used  6  yards  will  be  necessary,  and  if  material 
is  used,  9  yards  by  2J  inches  wide.  Join  the  strips  and  turn  a  lay 
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of  J-inch  to  wrong  side  on  both  edges.  Draw  up  to  fit  centre  oblong, 
tack  on  to  the  bedcover,  and  machine  on  at  both  edges. 

A  finer  finish  can  be  made  by  inserting  a  piping  at  each  edge 
of  the  border  before  applying  it  to  the  mat. 

If  you  wish  you  can _ 


embroider  a  design  in 
the  centre,  or  across 
the  pillow  part,  which 
is  at  the  deeper  end. 

Again,  applique  in 
a  contrasting  tone  of 
silk  makes  a  pretty 
finish  to  the  mat,  as 
well  as  being  used  to 
disguise  extra  seams  or 
worn  parts. 

Even  if  curtains 
are  badly  worn  at  the 
seams  and  caser,  you 
can  remove  these  parts 
and  still  use  them  as 
curtains,  although  they 
will  be  considerably 
shortened.  But  they 
will  be  given  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  will 
probably  be  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  before. 

Cut  off  the  worn 
parts  and  insert  bands 
of  new  material  to 
tone  with  the  room  in 
which  they  are  to 
hang.  These  may  be 
appliqued,  set  in  with 
blanket  or  faggot- 
stitch,  or  simply  added 
as  bands  of  natural  or 
dyed  insertion. 

Cosy  Curtains 
from  Old  Blankets. 

A  draughty  room  re¬ 
quires  a  heavy  curtain  at  its  doors  and  window,  and  there  is 
nothing  better  than  an  old  Ayrshire  blanket  to  keep  out  the  most 
penetrating  wind.  A  blanket  curtain  is  heavy  enough  to  serve  as 
a  hanging  screen  in  a  studio,  or  service  flat,  where  the  room  is 


i.  Curtain  blanket  appliqued  in  colours . 
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divided  or  has  certain  parts  curtained  off.  This  type  of  curtain 
when  dyed  and  embroidered  in  gay  wools  will  look  most  attractive. 

First  of  all  the  blankets  should  be  dyed  to  a  shade  toning  with 
the  room  for  which  they  are  intended.  They  can  be  dyed  by  a 

reliable  dyer,  or  at 
home.  A  vessel  large 
enough  to  hold  the 
blankets  easily  should 
be  used — and  plenty 
of  dye.  This  is  usually 
calculated  by  weight. 
The  washing  boiler  is 
often  the  largest  vessel 
in  which  to  dye,  but  of 
course  it  must  be  very 
carefully  cleaned  out 
afterwards  to  remove 
all  traces  of  colour. 

If  the  blankets  are 
thin  or  worn  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  soft  lining  will 
strengthen  and  add  to 
their  appearance.  This 
should  be  added  after 
they  have  been  em¬ 
broidered.  If  badly 
worn  an  applique  de¬ 
sign  should  be  worked 
in  soft  material  or  felt, 
to  hide  the  holes  or 
worn  parts. 

An  all-over  scroll 
design  can  be  very 
quickly  worked  in 
chain,  stem  or  back 
stitches,  using  bright 
coloured  wools. 

In  the  second 
method  the  edges  of 
the  blanket  may  be 
bound  or  faced  with 


2.  A  curtain  blanket  embroidered  in  bold  scroll  design 
outlined  in  easy  stitches,  back,  stem  or  couching  stitches. 


woollen  braid  of  varying  widths,  or  with  contrasting  strips  of  material. 
The  design  is  worked  by  stitching  the  braid  or  strips  of  material  in 
straight  lines  or  symmetrical  shapes  on  the  blanket.  The  method  is 
particularly  easy  for  those  who  fight  shy  of  design,  as  the  blue  lines  of 
the  blanket  can  be  used  as  guide  lines  on  which  to  build  the  braiding. 
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Again,  bands  of  large  fly  or  herring-bone  stitches  can  be  worked 
over  and  between  the  dark  blue  lines,  to  make  a  most  effective 
border.  Complete  the  sides  and  finish  the  edges  with  a  narrow 
border  of  the  same  stitchery. 

Stitch  a  hem  or  length  of  “  rufflette  ”  tape  i  inch  from  the  upper 
edge,  and  the  curtain  is  ready  for  hanging. 

The  same  plan  may  be  followed  in  covering  a  draugh-tscreen. 

A  Novel  Bath  Mat.  There  is  nothing  more  comforting  than 
to  step  out  of  a  bath  on  to  a  soft  warm  bath  mat  of  agreeable 
colouring.  Such  a  one  can  be  easily  made  from  odd  bails  of  coarse 
crochet  cotton  of  any  thickness,  a  piece  of  fine  cotton  crash  or  a 
flour  bag.  An  original  mat  was  made  of  unravelled  crochet  cotton 
and  the  fringes  of  old-fashioned  curtains  and  antimacassars. 

The  cotton  should  be  dyed  in  pretty  toning  colours  of  blues  and 
greens,  then  woven  into  the  crash.  A  pretty  shaded  effect  can  be 
obtained  by  lifting  the  threads  out  of  the  dye-pot  at  different  times, 
in  order  to  get  deeper  and  lighter  tones.  Then  when  working  the 
mat  shade  from  various  blues  into  a  toning  centre  of  green. 

Method.  Cut  the  crash  or  foundation  40  inches  long  by  20 
inches  wide  and  stitch  or  blanket-stitch  a  narrow  hem  at  each  edge. 

Insert  3  or  4  lengths  of  cotton,  according  to  its  thickness,  into 
a  coarse  tapestry  needle  and  darn  them  in  and  out  with  the  warp 
of  the  material.  Every  J-inch  leave  a  loop  of  threads  projecting 
1  inch  high  above  the  cloth  as  in  tailor-tacking.  Work  the  rows 
closely  together  till  the  background  is  completely  covered,  then 
snip  all  the  loops  at  their  centres.  As  they  are  darned  into  the  cloth 
for  J-inch  on  each  side,  they  are  quite  firm. 

This  tufted  bath  mat  is  original,  and  has  the  double  attraction  of 
looking  pretty  and  drying  quickly. 

Various  designs  can  be  worked  as  suggested  in  the  section  on 
“  Rug-Making,”  or  the  words  “  Bath  Mat  ”  may  be  marked  on 
the  foundation  before  covering  and  worked  in  contrasting  shade. 

Table  Mats  from  Linoleum  and  Felt.  Unless  washable, 
the  ordinary  cork  or  heat-resisting  mats  become  shabby  quite 
quickly  ;  again,  it  is  often  difficult  to  buy  mats  which  match  the 
colouring  or  design  of  linen  and  china.  But  the  clever  housewife 
can  make  them  at  home  to  match  exactly. 

They  are  simply  made  from  oddments  of  linoleum  and  felt — an 
old  felt  hat  serves  the  purpose  quite  well.  Add  to  the  linoleum  and 
felt  the  required  shades  of  Chinese  lacquer  and  a  tube  of  strong 
secotine  or  rubber  solution  and  we  have  all  that  is  necessary  for 
making  them. 

Cut  the  linoleum  and  felt  into  4  or  6  pieces  measuring  5  inches 
to  6  inches  square.  The  larger  mats  should  be  cut  oblong  or  oval 
in  shape,  graduating  in  three  or  four  sizes  from  7  to  12  inches  long 
and  5  to  6  inches  wide. 
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Steam  and  press  out  the  felt  before  cutting  and  join  together 
by  top-sewing  several  pieces,  to  make  the  larger  mats.  Flatten 
out  the  joins  before  cutting  to  shape. 

The  corners  of  the  mats  may  be  rounded  or  cut  off  in  a  shape 
to  agree  with  the  design  which  will  be  painted  on  them  later. 

Draw  on  a  design  and  lines  for  a  border,  then  paint  the  right 
side  of  the  linoleum  with  Chinese  lacquer,  in  a  neutral  or  ground 
shade,  e.g.,  a  soft  yellow  or  beige.  Allow  to  dry,  then  paint  on  the 
design  in  contrasting  colours.  An  edging  of  gold,  brown  or  black 
will  bring  up  the  design. 

When  the  paint  is  dry  rub  the  under  side  of  the  linoleum  over 
with  emery  cloth,  then  smear  with  rubber  solution  or  secotine. 
Place  to  the  felt,  press  firmly  together,  and  leave  under  an  even 
weight  till  securely  fixed  (books  are  admirable  for  this  purpose). 

Make  sure  that  both  paint  and  fixing  agent  are  thoroughly  dry 
before  using  the  mats. 


Felt  Coal-Gloves.  Many  thrifty  articles  can  be  made  for 
the  home,  bazaars  and  benevolent  purposes  from  old  felt  hats, 
articles  for  which  even  the  “  Old  Clothes  Lady  55  won’t  offer  a  penny. 

A  handy  oven  or  coal  glove  made  from  pieces  of  felt  or  a 
discarded  felt  hat  will  prevent  many  a  burn.  Remove  trimmings, 
etc.,  from  the  hat  and  damp  and  press  it  as  flat  as  possible. 

Cut  from  the  felt  two  or  more  pieces  to  make  two  oblongs  8  inches 
by  6  inches.  Place  them  together  and  lay  the  right  hand  down  on 
the  top,  fingers  closed  and  thumb  protruding.  Mark  the  outline 
of  the  hand  and  thumb.  Cut  round  this,  leaving  about  J-inch  all 
round  for  a  seam.  Join,  either  with  machine-stitch  or  blanket- 
stitch,  leaving  the  opening  at  the  wrist  unsewn. 

These  can  be  made  to  look  like  amusing  heads  of  cats,  dogs, 
policemen,  etc.,  by  sewing  on  odd  shapes  to  make  ears,  eyes,  hats, 
etc.,  using  different  colours. 

The  Oven  Glove.  The  oven  glove  is  used  for  lifting  hot 
dishes  from  the  oven  and  is  designed  to  protect  the  hands  com¬ 
pletely. 
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4.  A  wash-day  apron.  ( Join  along  dotted  line  if  necessary).  5.  Felt  and  leather 

slippers. 

The  glove  requires  two  oval-shaped  pieces  of  chintz,  tweed  or 
coarse  cotton,  cut  18  inches  long  by  6J  inches  wide.  Cut  four  pieces 
of  thin  felt  5  inches  deep,  shaping  the  ends  to  fit  the  oval  ends  of 
the  glove.  An  interlining  of  thin  asbestos  if  this  can  be  procured  will 
add  further  protection.  Place  the  two  pieces  of  cotton  with  the  wrong 
sides  together  and  a  piece  of  felt  between  at  each  end.  Tack  the 
other  two  pieces  of  felt  to  the  ends  on  the  right  side,  pocket-wise, 
so  that  all  the  oval-shaped  ends  are  together.  Bind  the  edges 
between  the  folds  with  bias  tape,  or  blanket-stitch  the  edges 
firmly.  The  hands  are  slipped  into  the  pockets,  so  that  both 
palms  and  backs  of  hands  are  protected  from  steam  or  oven 
bars.  / 

Waterproof  Apron.  A  waterproof  apron  made  from  an  old 
mackintosh  or  leather  coat  will  be  found  very  useful  on  wash-day. 
It  is  cut  in  1  piece  to  any  simple  shape.  Bind  the  edges  of  the  apron 
with  bias  binding,  and  cut  and  bind  shoulder  and  waist  straps  of 
the  same  material.  Fix  the  straps  firmly  into  position. 

Felt  Overshoes.  Felt  shoes  protect  slippers  when  journeys 
have  to  be  made  into  the  garden  or  coal  shed.  Cut  the  uppers  from 
felt  and  the  soles  from  scraps  of  an  old  leather  coat,  or  from  a  shop¬ 
ping  bag. 

Stitch  the  centre-back  seam  of  the  felt  uppers,  then  stitch  it  to 
the  sole,  keeping  the  narrower  end  of  sole  to  the  centre-back  seam 
of  the  upper.  These  can  be  joined  by  thonging  them  together  with 
thongs  of  leather  or  string.  Make  them  easy  and  big,  so  that  they 
can,  on  occasion,  be  slipped  over  light  or  dainty  slippers  to  prevent 
soiling. 
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New  Life  for  Old  Sheets.  A  sheet  usually  wears  thin  down 
the  centre  where  it  gets  most  wear.  To  renew  it  and  give  strength 
where  there  is  most  strain  in  wear,  simply  turn  the  unworn  sides 
of  the  sheet  to  the  centre.  To  do  so,  cut  the  sheet  in  2  pieces  down 
the  middle,  and  join  the  outer  selvedge  edges  together  as  the  new 
centre.  There  are  two  methods  of  joining.  First  by  top-sewing  the 
two  selvedges  firmly  together,  and  secondly  with  a  fiat  seam  on 
the  wrong  side.  Flatten  the  seam  edges  on  each  side  of  the  seam 
and  stitch  them  flat  to  the  sheet  on  each  side,  making  3  rows  of 
stitching.  Complete  the  renovation  by  stitching  a  narrow  hem  on 
the  new  sides. 

When  sheets  have  become  torn  or  badly  worn  in  parts,  they 
should  be  used  to  make  bolster  slips,  pillow  cases,  cot  or  draw 
sheets,  and  ironing  or  dust  sheets. 

The  best  parts  of  fine  linen  sheets  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
making  dainty  tea  and  tray  cloths,  duchess  sets,  etc.,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  embroidery  or  bands  of  contrasting  linen.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  use  for  every  worn  article  in  a  household  where 
pennies  have  to  be  carefully  counted. 

Housewife  Pillow  Slips.  This  is  the  simplest  style  to  make, 
and  it  requires  neither  buttons  nor  tapes  to  fasten  the  ends,  being 
made  with  a  deep  envelope  flap. 

The  average  pillow  slip  measures  30  inches  by  20  inches  when 
finished,  therefore  cut  a  length  of  sheeting  68  inches  by  2 1  inches, 
or  two  lengths,  one  of  which  is  31  inches  long  and  the  other  37 
inches.  Stitch  a  J-inch  hem  at  each  end,  then  fold  the  hemmed 
edge  of  the  longer  piece  down  on  to  the  wrong  side  for  6  inches. 
Place  the  shorter  end  to  this,  right  sides  together,  and  stitch  the 
three  sides  with  narrow,  single  seams.  Loop-stitch  the  raw  edges 
all  round  and  turn  the  case  right  side  out.  The  thickness  of  the 
material,  and  the  folds  in  the  cloth  render  a  French  seam  unsuitable 
here. 

Make  bolster  cases  in  the  same  manner,  but  cut  them  twice 
as  long.  If  the  sheeting  is  of  good  quality  and  not  worn  much, 
the  pillow  slips  can  be  enhanced  with  a  little  Richelieu  work, 
embroidery  stitches  or  scalloped  facings  of  contrasting  linen. 

Shelf  Covers.  When  linen  is  stored  in  shelves  it  is  advisable 
to  enclose  the  articles  in  covers  rather  than  risk  soiling  them  in 
open  shelves.  And  to  what  better  use  could  worn  sheets  be  put 
than  to  shield  from  the  dust  those  that  replace  them  ? 

The  cover  is  cut  the  length  of  the  shelf  plus  2  inches  for  hems. 
The  width  is  calculated  by  adding  twice  the  width  of  the  shelf  to 
twice  the  depth  required,  plus  2  inches  for  hems.  Stitch  i-inch 
hems  on  all  the  edges.  Fastening  tapes  may  be  sewn  on,  but  if  the 
cover  is  wide  enough  these  will  be  unnecessary,  as  the  folding  over 
is  sufficient  to  preserve  the  napery  from  smoke  and  dust. 
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How  few  of  us  really  understand  the  value  of  the  old  adage  : 
“  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  Or,  while  appreciating  its  wisdom, 
we  know  not  how  to  apply  its  teaching. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  patch  and  darn,  and  thus  lengthen  the  wear 
and  life  of  our  linen  !  Many  of  us  have  vague  memories  of  a 
“  Patch  at  school,”  but  as  that  lesson  was  a  much  disliked  part  of 
our  needlework  course,  the  average  pupil  promptly  put  it  out  of 
her  mind. 

Every  housewife,  however,  requires  a  “  First-aid  course  ”  for 
her  linen,  as  much  as  for  a  cut  finger  or  a  burn.  The  following 
course  gives  the  fundamentals  of  elementary  patching  and  darning, 
and  will  show  how  we  can  take  a  pride  in  the  household  mending, 
prolonging  the  life  of  each  garment  or  article. 

Patching.  Patching  is  used  to  cover  a  hole  or  tear  when  the 
rent  is  too  large  or  unsuitable  to  darn.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  energy  to  darn  a  large  hole,  when  a  piece  of  material 
could  be  quickly  inset  and  prove  stronger  and  neater. 

First  of  all,  material  of  the  same  type  as  the  article  to  be  mended 
should  be  procured.  If  new  material  has  to  be  used,  it  should  be 
washed  to  remove  all  dressing,  and  if  coloured,  it  should  be  faded 
slightly  to  tone  with  the  worn  article.  This  is  easily  done  by  washing 
with  a  mild  bleacher,  or  by  exposing  it  to  strong  sunlight  for  a  short 
time.  We  must  remember  throughout  to  aim  at  making  the  patch 
strong,  invisible  and  neat. 

Cotton  Patch.  The  cotton  patch  is  mostly  used  for  household 
linen,  which  includes  bed-linen,  towels,  kitchen  cloths,  etc.,  under¬ 
garments,  and  all  non-patterned  cotton  or  silk  articles. 

Firstly,  cut  the  patch  large  enough  to  cover  the  hole  and  the 
thin  part  which  usually  surrounds  it.  It  should  be  cut  square  or 
oblong  according  to  the  shape  of  the  hole,  except  where  one  edge 
is  fixed  into  a  shaped  seam. 

Turn  in  four  narrow  folds  of  J-inch  or  J-inch  to  the  right  side 
of  patch,  the  selvedge  edges  first.  Crease  well  and  place  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  garment  with  warp  and  weft  threads  matching 
the  warp  and  weft  of  garment.  Pin  and  tack  carefully  into  position, 
hem  round  the  four  sides,  putting  a  diagonal  sdtch  into  each 
corner,  and  finish  off  the  thread  neatly. 
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Then  turn  to  the  right  side  and  you  will  find  that  the  hole  is 
visible  behind  the  patch.  The  weak  parts  must  now  be  trimmed 
away  in  the  following  way. 

Measure  down  §-inch  from  A  and  B  and  fold  across.  Then 
measure  up  from  C  and  B  f-inch  and  fold  again.  Turn  the  patch 
round  half-way  and  mark  down  from  C,  A  and  up  from  D,  B  §-inch 
and  crease  well.  In  the  diagram  these  folds  are  represented  by 
dotted  lines,  and  they  are  all  f-inch  all  round  inside  the  hemming. 
Snip  with  sharp  scissors  from  the  hole  to  the  four  points  where  the 
folds  intersect  each  other.  This  leaves  four  irregular  triangular 
pieces.  These  must  be  cut  away,  not  at  the  folds  but  f-inch  nearer 
the  hole.  The  shaded  part  will  drop  out  and  the  four  small  f-inch 
turnings  should  be  folded  in  all  round  by  the  dotted  line, 
tacked  and  neatly  hemmed. 

If  desired,  a  speedier  method  may  be  employed  by  machine- 
stitching  the  edges  instead  of  hemming. 


/,  2  and  3.  Various  stages  in  making  a  cotton  patch . 
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4  and  5.  A  print  patch. 


A  Print  Patch.  The  second  patch  we  should  know  about  is 
called  a  print  patch  and  it  is  used  to  patch  garments  on  which  a 
pattern  or  stripe  is  woven  or  printed.  How  frequendy  we  make 
an  unsightly  hole  in  a  morning  frock  or  overall,  by  catching  it  on 
a  door  handle  or  hook  while  rushing  through  the  house  !  Similar 
rents  are  often  made  in  summer  dresses,  children’s  garments,  men’s 
shirts,  etc.,  which  can  all  be  mended  almost  invisibly  by  this 
method  of  patching.  It  can  also  be  used  on  dress  materials. 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  cutting  a  patch  for  patterned  material 
is  to  secure  a  patch  on  which  the  pattern  matches  exactly  the  worn 
or  torn  part  of  the  garment.  We  can  sometimes  use  a  pocket,  a 
part  of  the  belt,  or  a  piece  taken  from  inside  the  hem,  when  an 
extra  piece  of  the  same  material  as  the  garment  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  otherwise. 

Secondly,  the  rules  regarding  new  materials  being  washed  and 
faded  again  apply  to  the  print  patch.  Care,  however,  should  be 
taken  if  a  bleacher  is  used,  in  case  it  should  prove  too  strong  for 
the  print  used,  and  remove  more  of  the  pattern  and  colouring  than 
desired. 

Then  again,  apply  the  same  rules  for  size,  shape  and  matching 
of  threads,  but  extra  care  must  be  taken  to  match  the  pattern  of 
the  patch  exactly  with  that  on  the  garment.  This  is  done  by  work¬ 
ing  on  the  right  side  of  the  material. 

Turn  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  patch  four  folds  about  f-inch 
wide,  commencing  at  the  warp  side.  Place  pin  and  tack  the  patch 
into  position  on  the  right  side  of  the  garment  with  the  pattern 
matching  exactly,  and  hem,  or  top-sew  all  round  the  edges. 

After  securing  the  patch  on  the  right  side,  turn  over  to  the 
wrong  side,  and  cut  away  the  torn  or  worn  part  to  within  |-inch 
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of  the  top-sewing.  The  raw-edged  square  should  be  blanket- 
stitched  with  stitches  about  J-inch  deep  and  the  same  distance 
apart.  Take  a  diagonal  stitch  in  the  comer,  and  be  careful  to  take 
the  stitches  only  over  the  cut  edges — on  no  account  should  they  be 
seen  on  the  right  side.  Do  not  buttonhole  this  part,  as  the  knots 
are  apt  to  mark  through  to  the  right  side  when  the  garment  has 
been  laundered. 

This  patch  may  be  machined  on  the  right  side  instead  of  top¬ 
sewing,  but  this  method  would  make  the  patch  more  obvious. 

A  Flannel  Patch.  This  is  a  most  useful  patch  for  flannel, 
undergarments,  blankets,  woven  articles  and  babies’  wear.  As 
flannel  is  thicker  than  cotton  materials,  the  method  used  is  one 
which  obviates  unnecessary  bulk.  No  edges  are  thus  turned  in  on 
the  garment  or  patch,  for  the  stitch  covers  them,  and  the  raw 
edges  felt  together  when  washed.  Use  silk  or  sylko  for  sewing. 

Lay  the  right  side  of  the  patch  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  garment 
over  the  worn  part,  and  again  see  that  the  selvedge  threads  are 
perfectly  in  line  with  those  on  the  garment.  Pin  into  position  and 
press  patch  and  garment  firmly  together,  as  the  woolliness  of  the 
fabric  will  help  to  hold  the  two  pieces  in  position.  Tack  together 
carefully,  then  herring-bone  stitch  over  the  edges  on  the  wrong 
side,  commencing  at  the  middle  of  a  selvedge  side. 

The  upper  row  of  stitches  must  be  taken  through  both  patch 
and  garment,  and  the  lower  row  is  taken  just  under  the  cut  edge 
of  the  patch.  This  stitch  secures  the  edges  firmly  without  a  lay 
being  necessary. 

These  stitches  make  a  double  row  of  running  on  the  right  side. 
Now  turn  over  to  the  right  side  and  cut  away  the  worn  part  as 
described  for  the  print  patch,  leaving  f-inch  to  J-inch  below  the 
herring-bone  stitch.  This  cut  edge  is  herring-bone  stitched  to  the 
patch  on  the  right  side,  commencing  in  the  middle  of  a  side.  Make 
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sure  that  the  threads  are  securely  finished  off  with  a  few  back¬ 
stitches.  Care  should  be  taken  when  working  a  flannel  patch  to 
avoid  a  tight  tension  of  stitches,  as  a  dragged  appearance  will 
result. 


I 


Patching 

t  is  understood  that  everyone  has  the  foresight  to  keep  the 
cuttings  of  the  material  of  which  undergarments  and  dresses  are 

made.  If  the  garments  are 
made  at  home,  this  is  easily 
done,  if  not  the  dressmaker 
will  willingly  hand  over  what 
to  her  are  useless  scraps. 

In  repairing  combinations 
and  similar  garments  of 
stockinet,  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  hole  so  large  that 
darning  would  be  difficult 
and  probably  unsatisfactory. 
For  this  purpose  also  it  is 
wise  to  look  ahead  and  keep 
an  old  set  for  patching  the 
new  when  necessary.  When 
doing  this,  cut  a  piece  from 
the  old  ones  sufficiently  large 
to  cover  the  hole  and  thin 
parts  round  about.  Place  on 
the  patch — in  this  case  on  the 
right  side — and  with  direction 
of  web  matching  that  of  the 
garment.  Do  not  turn  in  an 
edge,  but  pin  and  tack  firmly 
round  about,  and  then  finally 
fix  on  the  patch  with  a 
herring-bone  stitch.  Turn  to 
irregular  and  thin  parts  to 


8.  A  stockinet  patch  on  underwear — shows 
the  patch  stitched  to  the  garment  and  loop- 
stitching  worked  over  the  edges. 


the  wrong  side,  cut  away  the 
almost  |--inch,  tack  again  and  herring-bone  round  the  inside  edge. 
This  is  an  easier  and  neater  method  than  doing  a  large  darn.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  tacking  threads  ;  they  are  hidden 
under  the  herring-bone,  and  their  removal  might  drag  some  of 
the  stitchery. 

Damask  Patching.  The  patching  of  damask,  table-linen,  and 
linen  or  huck  towels  must  also  be  mentioned,  for  though  darning- 
stitches  are  often  used,  patches  are  applied  according  to  the  rules 
already  stated. 
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Few  people  realise  that  a  good  damask  tablecloth  can  be 
mended  quickly  and  almost  invisibly,  no  matter  whether  torn, 
burnt  or  badly  stained.  By  using  the  sewing  machine  the  darn  or 
patch  can  be  quicklv  applied  without  undue  strain  to  the  eyes, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  machine-stitches  blend  into 
the  pattern  of  the  damask.  (See  article  on  Darning  Linen  in  chap,  on 
How  to  use  your  Sewing  Machine .) 


Firstly,  cut  a  patch,  matching  as  nearly  as  possible  the  pattern 
of  the  damask.  Sometimes  one  can  use  a  piece  from  a  matching 
table  napkin  to  replace  the  pattern  exactly. 

Again  observe  the  rules  for  matching  of  threads.  Apply  the 
right  side  of  the  patch  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  cloth,  tack  the 
patch  into  position  J-inch  from  its  edges  and  cut  away  the  worn 
part  of  cloth  on  the  right  side.  Stretch  the  part  to  be  repaired 
very  firmly  on  to  the  upper  part  of  an  embroidery  ring,  or  darning 
frame,  then  slip  in  the  inner  ring  and  secure  or  screw  it,  so  that  the 
material  is  held  firm  and  taut. 

Remove  the  presser  foot  from  the  machine,  slip  the  worn  part 
under  the  needle  and  work  the  stitchery  forwards  and  backwards 
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over  the  double  part  of  the  square,  extending  the  stitches  for  |-inch 
on  each  side  of  the  cut  edges. 

Usually  when  machine-stitching,  all  the  work  passes  away  from 
the  worker  in  one  direction,  but  in  darning  the  frame  is  pushed 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  speed  with  which  one  treadles 
regulates  the  size  of  the  stitch.  This  method  is  one  well  worth 
practising,  being  both  swift  and  reliable. 

A  similar  patch  can  be  worked  by  hand,  using  a  very  fine 
cotton.  Darn  across  the  selvedge  edges  first,  then  the  two  remaining 
edges,  leaving  tiny  loops  of  about  J-inch  long  at  each  edge.  This 
is  fully  explained  in  “  Darning.”  Thus  the  corners  where  most 
strain  occurs  will  be  doubly  strengthened. 

When  the  article  is  not  worn  around  the  hole,  as  in  a  cut, 
burned  or  stained  part,  a  third  method  can  be  used  on  very  good 
linen,  making  a  very  perfect  mend.  It  seems  a  great  amount  of 
labour,  but  it  is  worth  working  on  a  good,  otherwise  unworn  ardcle. 

Cut  the  patch  at  least  3  inches  larger  than  the  part  to  be  covered 
and  unravel  the  threads  till  the  centre  part  is  the  correct  size  of 
the  patch  required  to  cover  the  cut. 

Tack  this  piece  to  the  right  side,  placing  the  tacking  stitches 
within  J-inch  of  the  actual  size  of  the  finished  patch.  Thread  each 
unravelled  thread  one  at  a  time  into  a  needle  and  darn  them  into 
the  cloth,  working  the  selvedge  sides  first.  Leave  the  unnecessary 
cross-threads  in  the  cloth  till  all  threads  are  darned  in,  then  pull 
first  the  selvedge  threads  at  each  side,  then  the  weft,  which  will 
straighten  and  flatten  the  patch.  The  surplus  ends  are  then  cut 
off,  and  after  the  cloth  has  been  pressed  through  a  damp  cloth,  or 
laundered,  the  mend  will  scarcely  show. 

Darning.  Darning  is  used  to  repair  small  holes,  and  parts 
which  have  become  thin  during  wear.  And  as  we  learned  in 
“  Patching,”  the  repaired  part  must  again  entirely  cover  the  weak 
parts  and  be  finished  on  perfectly  whole  material.  Also  the  strain 
of  the  new  wool  must  be  distributed  equally  around  the  part  to 
be  mended,  thus  the  shape  of  the  darn  is  governed  by  the  rough 
outline  of  the  part  to  be  repaired,  e.g.  square,  oblong,  hexagon,  etc. 

The  principles  of  darning  are  similar  to  those  of  weaving,  and 
when  one  has  mastered  the  meaning  of  “  stocking  web  ”  darning 
should  present  no  difficulties. 

Correct  tools  are  essential,  thus  we  use  darning  needles  which 
are  long  enough  to  stretch  from  side  to  side  of  a  darn,  and  have 
eyes  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  wool  being  easily  inserted 
without  ravelling  or  separating  the  strands. 

The  wool  used  should  be  slightly  finer  than  that  of  the  garment, 
and  if  wool  left  over  from  knitting  is  used,  one  or  more  strands 
should  be  removed.  Wool  can  also  be  used  to  darn  velvet,  but  silk 
should  be  used  on  silk  materials,  and  cotton  on  cotton. 
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A  darning  mushroom  may  be  used  to  ensure  a  flat  darn  on 
large  holes,  and  weak  parts,  while  a  glove-darner  can  be  inserted 
into  the  fingers  of  a  glove. 

As  in  patching,  the  strain  of  the  darn  must  be  equally  divided. 
On  stocking  web,  the  right  side  has  the  appearance  of  columns  of 
loops  linked  together  which  are  termed  “  stocking-stitch,”  and  on 
the  wrong,  or  purl  side,  the  loops  look  like  garter-stitch  or  plain 
knitting.  The  loops  on  this  side  can  be  clearly  divided  into  two 
columns  ;  those  with  an  upward  curve  and  the  others  which  link 
into  them  on  each  side  with  a  downward  curve. 

Most  darns,  to  be  less  noticeable,  are  worked  on  the  wrong  side, 
but  garments  worn  next  the  skin  are  most  comfortable  if  darned 
on  the  right  side. 

First  of  all,  however,  we  may  use  the  darning-stitch  on  certain 
parts  of  new  garments  which  readily  wear  out,  thus  working  “a 
strengthening  darn,”  which  will  lengthen  the  wear  of  a  garment 
and  make  later  darning  much  simpler.  Parts  of  garments  which 
are  worn  but  not  into  a  hole,  the  elbows  of  jumpers,  and  children’s 
jerseys,  knees  and  heels  of  stockings,  and  men’s  woollen  garments 
should  always  be  reinforced  in  the  following  method  : 

Commence  darning  at  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  pushing  the 
needle  away  from  you,  and  darn  under  and  over  the  upward  loop 
alternately,  leaving  a  short  end  of  wool  loose  at  the  beginning. 
Bring  the  needle  down  on  the  next  column  of  downward  loops, 
but  commencing  one  above,  where  the  first  row  ends,  and  finishing 
one  loop  below  where  the  first  one  started.  Push  the  needle  towards 
you  and  use  the  same  stitch  throughout,  passing  over  one  loop 
and  under  the  next.  Leave  a  tiny  loop  of  wool  projecting  at  each 
end  to  allow  for  shrinkage  in  the  washing,  and  to  prevent  strain 
on  the  elasticity  of  the  webbing. 

If  the  webbing  is  very  fine,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  darn  over  2 
or  3  loops,  which  still  strengthens  the  garment  without  strain  or  bulk. 

Press  this  strengthening  darn  on  the  wrong  side,  through  a 
damp  cloth,  and  even  if  worked  in  wool  which  does  not  match,  it 
should  be  invisible  on  the  right  side. 

In  ordinary  darning  the  first  series  of  rows  is  worked  as  described 
for  the  strengthening  darn,  but  when  a  hole  or  thin  place  has  to  be 
repaired,  a  second  series  is  required.  This  is  worked  across  the 
way,  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  passing  over  and  under  the 
stitches  already  worked  on  the  up  and  down  loops.  The  space 
between  the  rows  is  governed  by  the  length  of  stitch,  so  regularity 
each  way  will  result  in  an  even  “  weave,”  and  equal  strain  will  be 
felt  each  way  of  the  darn. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  darn  over  more  than  the  actual  hole,  but 
the  thin  part  around  should  always  be  covered  by  the  strengthening 
darn. 


io.  Shows  stocking  web  on  wrong  side.  n.  Shows  a  strengthening  darn  being  worked , 
and  the  principle  of  the  darning-stitch.  12.  Strengthening  darn.  13.  Fishbone  darn. 
14,  The  hedge-tear  darn.  15.  Cross-cut  darn. 
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If  the  hole  is  very  large  and  unwieldy  to  work  with,  a  piece  of 
paper  may  be  tacked  behind  the  hole,  and  beyond  the  darning 
edges.  This  keeps  the  hole  the  correct  shape  and  size,  and  prevents 
stretching  and  puckering  while  darning. 

In  the  same  way,  a  very  strong  darn  can  be  worked  by  tacking 
a  piece  of  fine  net  to  the  wrong  side  and  working  over  this.  Besides 
making  the  hole  easy  to  handle,  it  strengthens  the  darn. 

Curtains  and  household  linen  can  be  darned  in  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  method.  Remember  that  in  most  materials  the  most 
successful  darn  is  made  by  securing  a  selvedge  thread  of  the  same 
material,  and  using  it  as  the  darning  thread. 

A  Three-cornered  Dress  Tear.  Sharp  corner-shaped  rents 
and.  jagged  tears  are  usually  caused  by  catching  clothes  on  a  nail 
or  sharp  edge  of  furniture,  so  the  garment  is  seldom  worn  round 
about  the  part  to  be  repaired.  There  is,  then,  no  necessity  to  mend 
more  than  the  tear  itself,  and  a  fish-bone  darn  will  be  sufficient. 

When  working  the  fish-bone  darn  the  two  edges  are  laced  together 
with  the  darning  thread,  thus  securing  them  in  a  neat,  flat  manner. 

To  work  the  stitch,  turn  to  the  wrong  side  and  hold  the  two 
edges  of  the  slit  together  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
hand.  Start  by  running  the  darning  thread  along  the  outer  edge 
for  J-inch  and  bring  the  needle  out  at  the  top  left-hand  side  of  the 
cut  J  or  J-inch  from  the  edge  according  to  the  texture  of  the 
material.  The  needle  is  then  inserted  in  the  slit  and  brought  out 
on  the  opposite  side  about  J  or  J-inch  from  that  edge,  and  so  on 
alternately  to  the  loot  of  the  slit. 

When  the  garment  is  badly  torn  and  frayed  at  the  edges  of  the 
tear,  the  hedge-tear  or  three-cornered  dress  darn  is  added  to  the 
fish-bone  darn.  To  do  this  begin  about  J-inch  from  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  tear  and  work  them  alternately  with  ordinary  strengthen¬ 
ing  darning  until  the  stitches  of  the  warp  thread  are  in  line  with 
the  loops  of  the  weft,  and  the  stitches  of  the  weft  thread  are  in  line 
with  the  loops  of  the  warp. 

Cross-cut  Darn.  A  sharp  diagonal  cut  made  in  a  tablecloth 
with  a  knife  is  known  as  a  cross-cut  and  it  may  be  repaired  either 
by  the  machine  as  explained  earlier  in  this  chapter  or  by  the 
“  Cross-cut  darn.” 

It  is  better  to  draw  the  edges  loosely  together  by  the  fish-bone 
method  first  and  then  proceed  to  darn  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
The  shape  of  the  darn  should  be  observed  and  the  method  of 
strengthening  is  the  ordinary  darning-stitch. 

Tapes  and  How  to  Attach  Them.  A  careful  housewife  will 
see  that  all  household  articles,  such  as  towels,  dish-clothes,  pillow¬ 
slips,  etc.,  are  carefully  taped.  Otherwise  holes  appear  surprisingly 
quickly  and  an  untidy  room  results  when  towels  are  continually 
falling  on  the  floor.  Each  article  should  have  the  tapes  applied  in 
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16.  Loop  tapes.  17.  Tapes  on  pillow-cases. 

the  manner  best  suited  for  its  particular  pur¬ 
pose,  whether  for  tying  or  with  loops  for 
hanging. 

Tapes  should,  whenever  possible,  be  sewn  on 
double  material. 

When  fixing  the  single  or  tying  tape  on  to  a  band,  first  turn  in 
a  narrow  fold  and  place  it  so  as  to  form  a  square  at  the  extreme 
edge  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  band.  Pin  firmly. 

Tapes.  Hold  the  garment  in  the  left  hand  with  the  tape  away 
from  you,  turn  back  tape  so  that  the  edge  of  tape  is  level  with 
garment  and  top-sew  to  the  band.  Slip  the  needle  through  to  the 
wrong  side  and  hem  round  the  remaining  three  sides  of  the  tape. 
Finish  the  other  end  of  tape  with  a  narrow  hem.  Top-sew  the  ends. 
Some  people  hem  the  tape  first  and  top-sew  afterwards,  but  the 
tape  is  more  likely  to  keep  in  position  if  done  the  former  way. 

Loop  Tapes.  Loop  tapes  are  required  as  hangers  for  kitchen 
towels,  etc.  They  may  be  placed  cornerwise  or  evenly  on  the  hem 
at  the  side  of  the  towel.  The  little  fold  is  first  turned  up  at  each 
end  and  the  2  ends  placed  alongside  each  other  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  The  method  of  fixing  is  the  same  as  on  the  single  tape. 
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If  the  loop  is  to  be  placed  at  the  corner,  fold  the  sides  of  the  towel 
together  from  the  corner,  crease  midway,  and  place  the  meeting 
line  of  the  2  ends  of  the  tape  to  the  mark. 

The  single  tying  tapes  on  pillow  cases  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
hem  and  not  on  the  edge.  They  may  be  either  sewn  on  by  machine 
or  hand.  Slip  the  tape  under  the  broad  hem  and  tack  in  position, 
and  when  stitching  down  the  edge  the  tape  is  caught  in  and  fixed. 
Another  way  is  to  slip  the  tape  under  as  before,  but  this  time  turn 
the  tape  back  so  that  it  lies  over  the  hem.  Tack  a  square  very 
carefully  at  the  turn  up  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  stitching  on  the 
right  side,  which  should  also  form  a  square. 


Helpful  Hints  with  Repairs 


Net  Curtain.  Sometimes  a  net  curtain  gets  badly  torn  at  a 


XI. most  inopportune  moment,  when  time  cannot  be  spared  to 
mend  it  carefully.  An  emergency  patch  can  be  made  by  dipping 
a  piece  of  curtain  net  into  thin  starch,  placing  it  over  the  hole,  and 
ironing  it  on  to  the  material  on  the  wrong  side.  The  starch  will 
make  it  cling  to  the  curtain,  and  will  last  till  the  curtains  are 
laundered,  or  till  time  is  available  to  repair  them  properly. 

Rugs.  Rugs  often  get  small  parts  burned  by  a  cinder  springing 
out  of  the  fire.  These  can  be  invisibly  mended  by  darning  with 
scraps  of  wool  in  matching  colours,  or  by  looping  cut  strands 
through  from  the  back  in  the  usual  rug-weaving  method. 

Ladders.  Silk  stockings  often  cause  more  worry  to  the  ener¬ 
getic  person  than  the  silky  attractive  appearance  seems  worth. 
Few  people  realise  that  a  ladder  is  really  quite  simple  to  “  lift,” 
provided  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  run  too  far,  then  the  strain  on 
the  eyes  to  mend  it  is  too  great. 

Whenever  one  sees  or  feels  a  ladder  breaking,  rub  dampened 
soap,  face  cream,  or  a  spot  of  nail  varnish  to  each  end. 

Ladders  are  caused  by  the  snapping  of  one  or  more  of  the 
fine  bars  in  the  silk,  which  then  frees  the  loop,  causing  it  to 
run.  If  the  loops  at  each  end  are  caught,  the  ladder  will  hold. 

Ladders  can  be  mended  by  darning  carefully  across  the  bars 
from  side  to  side,  and  securing  the  loops  firmly  at  each  end.  This 
is  a  strong  method,  but  not  invisible. 

To  pick  up  a  ladder  invisibly,  use  a  very  fine  steel  crochet  hook, 
or  better  still,  one  of  the  special  “  Ladder  Hooks  ”  which  can  be 
bought  in  most  shops.  These  are  admirable  as  they  have  a  tiny 
fork  which  closes  over  each  bar  as  the  hook  is  pulled  through. 

Method.  Catch  the  lower  loop  in  the  hook  and  simply  crochet 
it  up  through  each  bar,  by  pulling  the  bar  through  the  loop,  and 
so  on  to  the  top.  Then  secure  the  loop  firmly  with  a  fine  darn  in 
matching  mending-silk. 
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In  knitting  woollen  garments  great  care  should  be  given  to  the 
choice  of  needles  suitable  for  the  wool  used.  Knitting  should  never 
be  worked  so  tightly  as  to  feel  at  all  stiff.  It  should  be  soft,  light, 
and  full  of  elasticity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  size  of  needle  required  for  the 
various  thicknesses  of  wool  : 


2  ply  fingering  wool,  use  16 — 18  needles 

3  33  33  33  33  *4  *5  33 

4  33  33  33  33  14 

33 

5  33  33  33  33  *2  ~lj  >} 

Alloa  wool  „  io 
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In  order  to  find  out  the  different  sizes  of  needles  a  gauge  may 
be  bought.  This  is  usually  a  flat  piece  of  metal  with  notches  round 
the  edge  through  which  the  needle  is  slipped  into  the  holes  marked 
according  to  the  various  sizes.  This  forms  a  most  useful  part  of  a 
knitter’s  equipment  as  needles  which  may  not  have  been  in  use 
for  some  time  can  be  tested  in  this  way. 

Always  wind  wool  loosely  round  the  fingers.  Wool  which  is 
wound  into  a  tight  ball  loses  its  softness  and  elasticity  and  in 
consequence  the  garment  made  is  hard. 

Joining  the  Wool.  The  joining  of  wool  is  very  important. 
The  old  and  the  new  wool  should  be  firmly  and  neatly  joined  so 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  ends  becoming  loose  or  slipping  out. 

Three  Methods,  i.  Place  the  old  and  new  wool  side  by 
side,  but  with  the  free  ends  lying  in  opposite  directions.  Knit  a 
few  stitches  with  the  double  wool,  then  discontinue  using  the  old 
end.  In  the  next  row  each  stitch  made  at  the  join  will  be  a  double 
one,  so  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  double  stitch  for 
two  single  ones,  and  so  increase  the  number  of  stitches.  The  free 
ends  of  the  old  and  new  wool  should  afterwards  be  darned  into 
the  wrong  side  of  the  work. 

2.  Thread  the  new  wool  into  a  darning-needle  and  draw  it 
into  the  old  wool  for  about  2  inches,  beginning  from  the  free  end. 
The  frayed  ends  may  then  be  cut  off.  This  is  a  very  good  method 
as  it  makes  a  very  neat  join,  but  it  is  only  possible  to  use  it  on  a 
fairly  thick  and  well- twisted  wool. 

3.  The  third  method  is  a  little  more  troublesome  but  if  well 
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done  it  makes  an  almost  invisible  join.  Take  both  ends  of  wool— 
the  old  and  the  new  one — and  open  out  the  strands  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  wool,  for  about  2J  inches.  Put  a  drop  of  water 
into  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  lay  the  opened-out  ends  in  this  one 
at  a  time  and  press  down  to  make  the  wool  quite  moist.  Overlap 
the  frayed  ends  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  and  with  the  right 
hand  roll  the  ends  backwards  and  forwards  till  they  become 
thoroughly  intermixed.  When  dry  this  will  be  found  to  be  strong 
and  neat,  and  when  knitted  is  invisible. 

Joining  Seams.  Join  on  the  right  side.  With  a  darning-needle 
take  one  notch  or  stitch  from  the  front,  one  from  the  back,  and  so 
on  alternately,  till  the  end,  giving  a  back  stitch  with  the  needle 
occasionally  to  prevent  the  wool  used  for  joining  from  dragging. 
This  makes  a  very  flat  seam.  Do  not  oversew  seams  as  it  makes  a 
hard  ridge. 

Picking  up  Dropped  Stitches  and  Others.  Should  you  drop 
a  stitch  some  rows  down,  or  have  to  let  down  stitches  to  correct  a 
mistake,  take  a  fine  crochet  hook  and  pick  up — always  on  the 
plain  side.  If  a  whole  or  part  of  a  row  has  to  be  pulled  down, 
pick  up  the  stitches  with  a  finer  needle  than  is  being  used,  as  this 
prevents  stretching. 

Buttonholes.  Where  a  small  hole  is  required  place  wool  in 
front  of  needle,  and  knit  2  together.  When  the  garment  is  finished 
the  hole  may  be  over-sewn  with  wool  (split  it  if  thick  wool  is  used) 
and  made  to  fit  the  button  used. 

To  make  buttonhole  on  purl  side,  keep  wool  in  front  of  needle, 
leave  it  there,  and  twist  once  more  round  right-hand  needle.  Purl 
next  two  stitches  together.  This  makes  exactly  the  same  hole  as 
on  the  plain-knitting  side. 

To  make  a  long  buttonhole  to  fit  a  large  button,  cast  off  3  or  4 
stitches  where  the  hole  is  required,  and  when  knitting  back  on 
the  next  row  cast  on  the  corresponding  number  of  stitches. 

To  Cast  on  Stitches  during  Work.  Always  knit  or  purl 
behind  each  cast-on  stitch  on  second  row  to  avoid  loose  stitches, 
except  with  stitches  at  back  of  necks  with  collars,  where  stretch  is 
needed. 

Wools.  When  making  infants’  vests,  pilches,  etc.,  up  to  three 
months’  old,  use  a  2-ply  wool.  It  thickens  less  in  washing  and  is 
more  comfortable  for  babies.  A  good  wool  is  more  economical 
and  goes  further.  It  washes  and  wears  better  than  a  cheap  hard 
wool. 

Pressing.  If  pressing  is  necessary  for  a  knitted  garment  do  so 
on  the  wrong  side  with  a  fairly  cool  iron  and  a  damp  cloth.  Never 
use  a  very  wet  cloth  as  the  moisture  and  heat  would  shrink  the 
wool,  causing  it  to  be  hard  and  felty.  Do  not  iron  the  garment 
without  a  cloth  between  the  garment  and  the  iron  as  wool  scorches 
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so  readily.  A  good  way  to  press  socks  or  stockings  is  to  fold  them 
evenly,  lav  them  between  folds  of  tissue-paper  and  place  this 
under  a  cushion  or  chair  which  is  frequently  in  use.  After  a  day 
or  two  the  knitting  will  be  found  to  be  wrell  pressed. 

Taking  in  or  Decreasing.  This  is  a  method  of  shaping  a 
garment  so  that  it  may  fit  better.  It  is  especially  required  for 
stockings  and  socks  which  must  fit  closely. 

First  Method.  Knit  2  stitches  together. 

Second  Method.  Slip  1  stitch,  knit  1  stitch,  and  with  the  left- 
hand  needle  lift  the  slipped  stitch  over  the  knitted  one. 

Letting  Out  or  Increasing.  The  simplest  method  of  increas¬ 
ing  is  to  put  the  thread  over  the  needle  and  then  continue  working. 
This,  however,  leaves  a  little  hole  in  the  work,  so  that  this  method 
could  not  always  be  used.  Another  method  is  to  lift  a  stitch  from 
the  row  below  that  on  the  needle  and  knit  into  that.  If  this  is. 
firmly  worked  it  is  little  noticed.  A  third  and  perhaps  the  neatest 
method  is  to  knit  twice  into  the  same  stitch,  the  first  stitch  being 
plain,  the  second  purl. 

A  Chain  Edge.  This  gives  a  more  regular  and  firm  edge  to  a 
piece  of  garter  stitch.  This  may  be  produced  by  two  methods  : 

1.  Slip  the  first  stitch  of  a  row  as  a  plain  stitch  and  purl  the 
last  stitch. 

2.  Slip  the  first  loop  as  for  a  purl  row. 

Casting-on.  There  are  two  methods  in  common  use  : 

1.  Using  two  needles.  Make  a  slip  loop,  place  it  on  the  left- 
hand  needle,  then  knit  into  it,  passing  each  loop  as  made  on 
to  the  left-hand  needle. 

2.  Using  one  needle.  Make  a  slip  loop,  leaving  an  end  long 
enough  for  the  number  of  stitches  required.  Hold  the  needle  in 
the  right  hand.  Hold  the  left  hand  close  to  the  needle  with  wool 
from  the  cut  end  held  through  the  hand  and  over  the  thumb. 
Pass  the  wool  (near  the  needle)  round  the  thumb,  forming  a  loop  ; 
pass  the  point  of  the  needle  through  the  loop.  Pass  the  wool  from 
the  ball  round  the  point  of  the  needle  and  draw  it  through  the 
loop.  Draw  cut  end  close  and  thus  complete  another  stitch. 

This  gives  a  firm  edge,  and  when  loops  are  cast  on  in  this 
method  the  first  row  of  knitting  is  done  in  the  usual  way.  If  the 
first  method  is  employed,  it  is  better  in  the  first  row,  after  casting 
on,  to  knit  into  the  back  of  each  stitch,  as  this  tightens  up  the 
loops  and  prevents  a  loose  edge.  If,  however,  elasticity  is  required 
— as  on  the  top  of  a  stocking — it  is  advisable  to  go  into  the  back  ol 
every  second  stitch  only. 

Casting  Off.  First  Method.  Knit  2  stitches  and  pass  first  of 
these  over  second,  and  also  over  and  off  the  point  of  the  needle,  * 
knit  another  stitch  and  pass  former  stitch  over  this  and  off  the 
point  of  the  needle.  Repeat  from  *  till  all  are  off. 
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Second  Method .  Knit  2  stitches  together  ;  slip  the  stitch  thus 
formed  on  to  the  left-hand  needle.  Repeat  to  end  of  row.  This 
edge  is  not  so  smooth  as  the  first  one  but  is  not  so  apt  to  become 
tightened. 

To  make  the  edge  of  the  first  method  more  elastic  slacken  the 
wool  each  time  the  loop  is  made.  Also,  if  there  are  purl  and  plain 
stitches,  knit  the  plain  stitches,  but  purl  the  purl  ones. 

Method  of  Grafting.  Grafting  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
method  of  fastening  off  2  needles  together  to  make  a  seam  without 
an  uncomfortable  ridge,  such  as  for  the  toe  of  a  stocking,  shoulder 
seams,  etc. 

Hold  the  2  pieces  of  knitting  together  (with  the  wrong  sides 
facing)  and  equal  number  of  stitches  on  each  needle,  and  a  length 
of  wool  at  the  right-hand  side.  Thread  the  wool  through  a  darning- 
needle. 

Front  Wire.  (1)  Insert  needle  into  first  stitch  like  knitting  ;  (2) 
Draw  wool  through  and  take  stitch  off ;  (3)  Insert  needle  into 
second  like  purling  ;  (4)  Draw  wool  through,  but  keep  stitch  on. 

Back  Wire.  This  is  the  opposite  from  the  front.  (1)  Insert 
needle  into  first  stitch  like  purling  ;  (2)  Draw  wool  through  and 
take  stitch  off ;  (3)  Insert  needle  into  second  stitch  like  knitting  ; 
(4)  Draw  wool  through  but  keep  stitch  on. 

Work  backwards  and  forwards  in  this  way  to  the  end  of  the 
two  rows,  keeping  the  wool  under  the  two  knitting  pins  when 
crossing  from  the  one  row  to  the  other.  Pull  the  wool  firmly  and 
keep  the  same  tension  as  the  remainder  of  the  knitting.  When 
finished  darn  off  the  wool  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  work. 

Casting  Off  a  Double  Row.  In  casting  off  a  double  row  of 
stitches  as  for  the  toe  of  a  stocking,  there  should  be  an  equal  number 
of  stitches  on  2  needles.  With  a  third  needle  knit  together  the  first 
stitch  on  front  needle,  and  the  first  stitch  on  back  needle,  then  knit 
the  second  stitches  together  ;  draw  the  first  stitch  on  right-hand 
needle  over  the  second.  Knit  together  the  third  stitches  ;  draw 
over  the  second  stitch.  Continue  in  this  way  to  the  end  of  the 
row. 

Patterns  in  Knitting 

Pattern  knitting  takes  longer  to  work  than  plain  knitting  but  it 
is  much  more  interesting  and  not  so  monotonous  as  plain 
knitting.  The  chief  ways  in  which  patterns  can  be  made  are  : 

1 .  By  changes  of  colour,  or  by  alternate  rows  of  thick  and  thin 
wool. 

2.  By  different  groupings  of  plain  and  purl  stitches. 

3.  By  the  introduction  of  plain  and  speckled  wool  in  a  garment. 

4.  By  changes  in  the  direction  of  stitches. 

5.  By  open  work  or  lace  patterns. 
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The  following  are  some  simple  patterns  used  in  the  making-up 
of  garments  or  any  useful  knitted  articles. 

Ribbed  Knitting.  The  ribs  can  be  knitted  any  size,  either 
Ki,  Pi  ;  K2,  and  P2  ;  K3  and  P3  ;  or  even  ribs  of  K2  and 
Pi. 

Cast  on  a  multiple  of  the  number  of  stitches  of  rib  chosen,  and 
work  1  st  row  of  required  rib.  Never  knit  a  plain  row  first  as  this 
alters  some  of  the  stitches  at  the  beginning.  For  the  2nd  and  con¬ 
tinuing  rows,  purl  over  the  stitch  giving  the  rough  surface  towards 
you,  and  knit  the  stitch  giving  the  smooth  surface. 

Moss  Patterns.  This  is  started  as  a  rib  of  Ki,  Pi,  but  in  each 
following  row  a  smooth  stitch  is  worked  over  the  rough  stitch 
facing  you,  and  a  rough  stitch  over  a  smooth. 

A  very  pretty  variation  of  the  Moss  stitch  is  worked  as  follows  : 

Right  side  of  work.  K2,  Pi,  Ki.  Repeat  to  end  of  row. 

Wrong  side.  Ki,  Pi.  Repeat  to  end  of  row.  Repeat  these  2 
rows  for  length  required. 

Basket  Pattern.  Work  a  wide  uneven  rib,  say  3  smooth  and 
7  rough  stitches  until  about  4  or  6  rows  are  worked.  (The  wrong 
side  will  be  3  rough  and  7  smooth.)  Now  the  rib  must  be  broken 
(with  right  side  facing)  and  the  smooth  stitches  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  rough  ones,  and  the  rough  stitches  overlapping  the  smaller 
smooth  rib.  Follow  this  rib  for  4  or  6  rows,  then  change  again  to 
first  rib  (when  right  side  is  facing  you)  and  continue  for  the  length 
required. 

Dice  Pattern.  This  pattern  requires  4,  6  or  8  stitches.  Knit 
2  or  3  or  4  stitches,  purl  the  same  number.  Knit  as  many  rows  in 
this  way  as  there  are  stitches  in  the  pattern,  that  is,  2  or  3  or  4. 
Then  knit  the  same  number  of  rows,  reversing  the  pattern,  putting 
plain  stitches  in  place  of  purl,  and  purl  instead  of  plain.  Continue 
knitting  in  this  way,  changing  the  pattern  regularly. 

Cable  Stitch.  Choose  a  broad-ribbed  pattern,  such  as  6 
plain  and  1  purl.  After  a  few  rows  a  twist  is  worked  in  each  broad, 
smooth  rib  as  follows  : 

Slip  first  3  stitches  (half  of  rib)  on  to  a  small  needle  and  push 
to  the  back  of  the  work  ;  knit  the  next  3  stitches,  then  bring  forward 
the  first  3  and  knit  these.  Each  twist  is  made  in  this  manner  across 
the  row,  then  several  ribbed  rows  are  worked  again  before  the 
next  row  of  twists. 

Polka  Stitch.  Cast  on  a  multiple  of  3  stitches  for  the  actual 
pattern,  but  it  is  better  to  have  2  extra  stitches  both  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  row. 

For  pattern.  Over  thread,  slip  1  (purlwise),  knit  2  tog.  Repeat 
to  end  of  row.  The  wrong  side  is  the  same  as  the  right  side,  and  the 
2  extra  stitches  at  either  end  are  knitted  plain. 

A  simple  open  pattern  is  worked  as  follows :  Knit  1,  thread  over 
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needle,  knit  2  together,  and  so  on  to  end  of  row.  Knit  1  or  more 
rows  plain,  then  repeat  the  pattern. 

A  Lace  Edging.  Cast  on  7  stitches,  knit  1  row. 

1st  row:  Slip  1,  k2,  make  1,  k2  together,  make  2,  k2. 

2nd  row:  K3,  pi,  ki,  pi,  k3. 

3rd  row:  Slip  1,  k2,  make  1,  k2  together,  k4. 

4th  row:  Cast  off  2,  k6. 

These  4  rows  form  the  pattern. 

Ribbed  Pattern.  An  ordinary  ribbed  pattern  may  be  changed 
to  give  a  different  appearance. 

First  method :  right  side.  K4,  p4»  Repeat  to  end  of  row. 
Wrong  side.  Slip  1st  stitch  and  purl  to  end  of  row.  2nd  row  on 
right  side.  P4,  k4.  Repeat  to  end  of  row.  Repeat  the  2  pattern 
rows  on  right  side  alternately,  always  purl  wrong  side. 

Second  method.  1st  row  :  K2,  p2.  Repeat  to  end  of  row.  2nd 
row  and  3rd  row  :  Like  1st  row.  4th  row  :  Knit  plain.  Repeat 
these  4  rows  for  pattern. 

Gentleman’s  Socks 


Material  required  for  a  pair  of  socks.  4  ozs.  4-ply  fingering 
wool  ;  4  steel  knitting  needles  size  14. 

Cast  on  76  stitches,  that  is,  25  on  the  first  needle,  25  on  the 
second  needle,  and  26  on  the  third. 

Before  commencing  to  knit  decide  upon  the 
length  of  the  foot.  These  instructions  are  given 
for  a  10-inch  foot.  The  length  of  the  leg  is 
knitted  in  proportion  to  that. 

The  length  of  the  leg  may  be  divided  into 
4  parts  :  (1)  welt,  (2)  plain  part,  (3)  intakes, 
(4)  ankle. 

The  Welt.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the 
ribbed  part  at  the  top  of  the  sock  and  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  sock  cling  firmly  to  the  leg. 
It  may  be  knitted  in  ribs  of  1  plain,  1  purl,  or 
2  plain,  2  purl.  The  depth  of  this  equals  J  of 
the  length  of  the  foot  (2J  inches). 

The  Plain  Part.  When  the  welt  is 
finished  the  remainder  of  the  sock  is  knitted 
plain,  with  the  exception  of  one  purl  stitch 
which  is  carried  on  the  middle  of  one  wire 
right  down  the  back  of  the  sock  to  the 
beginning  of  the  heel.  This  is  called 
the  “  seam  stitch.”  Some  people  prefer 
to  see  the  sock  without  this  and  it 
may  be  omitted  if  desired.  The  amount 


Proportions  of  sock  : — 
Total  length  of  leg ,  io\ 
inches  ;  length  of  foot , 
jo  inches ;  A  welt ,  2\ 
inches;  B  plain  part , 
2\  inches ;  C  intakes , 
3  inches;  D  ankle ,  2 £ 
inches. 
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Heel. — Intakes  :  E  slip ,  knit,  intake  ;  F  knit  two  together  intake  ;  G  slip, 

knit,  intake ;  H  knit  two  together  intake ;  1  knit  two  together  intake ;  J 

slip,  knit,  intake. 

knitted  plain  should  be  the  same  depth  as  the  welt  (2J  inches). 

The  Intakes.  Taking  in  makes  it  possible  to  shape  the  stocking 
so  that  it  fits  the  leg  better  and  reduces  the  number  of  stitches 
before  the  ankle. 

There  are  two  methods  of  taking  in  :  ( 1 )  Knit  2  stitches  together. 
(2)  Slip  1  stitch,  knit  1  stitch,  and  with  the  left-hand  needle  lift 
the  slipped  stitch  over  the  knitted  one. 

First  Round  of  Intakes.  The  intakes  take  up  7  stitches,  that 
is  3  stitches  on  either  side  of  the  seam  stitch.  Stop  3  stitches  before 
the  seam  stitch,  slip  1,  knit  1,  pull  the  slipped  stitch  over  the  knitted 
one,  knit  1,  purl  the  seam  stitch,  knit  1,  knit  2  together.  It  can 
thus  be  seen  that  the  slip  knit  intake  comes  before  the  seam  stitch, 
and  the  knit  2  together  intake  after.  One  plain  is  knitted  on  either 
side  of  the  seam  stitch. 

After  the  first  round  of  intakes,  knit  1  inch,  then  repeat  the  intakes. 
Altogether  work  4  sets  of  intakes  with  1  inch  between  each  set. 
That  is,  the  amount  of  the  leg  taken  up  by  the  intakes  equals  3  inches. 

Ankle.  This  is  the  part  immediately  before  the  heel  and  should 
be  the  same  amount  as  the  plain  part  at  the  top  (2J  inches). 

The  Heel.  After  the  intakes  68  stitches  now  remain.  Half  the 
number  of  the  stitches  on  the  needles  at  the  ankle  are  used  to  form 
the  heel.  When  a  seam-stitch  is  made  an  uneven  number  of  stitches 
is  necessary  to  make  the  seam-stitch  in  the  centre  of  the  heel. 

The  heel  is  knitted  up  on  these  35  stitches  and  the  remainder 
of  the  stitches — 16  on  one  wire  and  17  on  another — are  left  in  the 
meantime. 

The  heel  may  be  knitted  either  plain  (that  is  alternate  rows  of 
plain  and  purl)  or  “  double,”  so  as  to  make  it  more  durable.  The 
plain  rows  are  knitted  plain  as  usual,  but  in  the  purl  rows  the 
stitches  are  slipped  and  knitted  alternately. 
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Honeycomb  Pattern.  The  following  gives  a  honeycomb 
pattern. 

ist  pattern  row  (wrong  side) .  Slip  i ,  purl  i ,  slip  i ,  purl  i  to  end 
of  row,  finishing  with  2  purl  at  end  of  row. 

2nd  pattern  row.  Slip  1 ,  purl  2,  slip  1 ,  purl  1  to  end  of  row. 

Repeat  these  two  pattern  rows  with  one  plain  row  between 
each,  always  slipping  the  first  stitch,  both  on  the  plain  row  and 
the  pattern  row. 

The  number  of  rows  on  the  heel  is  usually  equal  to  the  number 
of  stitches,  but  if  a  double  heel  is  made  a  few  extra  rows  are  necessary 
as  this  treatment  reduces  the  length  and  width  of  the  heel.  In  this 
case  knit  38  rows,  ending  with  a  plain  row. 

To  Turn  the  Heel.  There  are  two  methods.  (1)  Gusset 
heel  ;  (2)  Dutch  heel. 

Gusset  Heel.  On  the  wrong  side  knit  purl  as  far  as  the  middle 
stitch,  then  purl  1  stitch,  purl  2  together,  purl  1  stitch  and  turn. 

On  the  right  side  slip  1,  knit  to  the  middle  stitch,  then  knit  1 
stitch.  Take  in  by  slipping  I,  knitting  1,  and  lifting  the  slipped 
stitch  over,  knit  1  stitch  and  turn.  This  turning  makes  a  gap 
between  the  central  portion  of  the  heel  and  the  remainder  of  the 
stitches. 

In  every  following  row  knit  purl  or  plain  (slipping  the  first 
stitch)  to  the  stitch  before  the  gap  and  knit  2  tog.  or  slip  knit  till 
all  the  side  stitches  are  used  up. 

The  triangular  shape  of  this  heel  is  caused  by  the  knitting  of 
another  stitch  after  the  intake  in  every  row. 

Dutch  Heel.  In  this  method  the  part  of  the  heel  enclosed  by 
the  intakes  is  oblong.  Divide  the  number  of  stitches  into  3  groups. 
Groups  1  and  3  must  have  the  same  number  of  stitches  and  if  the 
number  is  not  exactly  divisible  by  three,  the  odd  number  comes 
in  the  centre  group. 

For  the  heel  in  the  stocking  described  there  are  35  stitches  so 
that  groups  1  and  3  have  1 1  stitches  and  group  2  has  1 3  stitches. 

ist  row  (wrong  side).  Slip  1,  purl  groups  1  and  2  except  last 
stitch.  Purl  last  stitch  of  group  2  and  first  stitch  of  group  3  together 
and  turn. 

2nd  row  (right  side).  Slip  1,  knit  stitches  in  centre  group  except 
last  stitch.  Slip  that,  knit  ist  stitch  of  group  1,  pull  slipped  stitch 
over  knitted  one  and  turn.  Continue  in  this  way  till  all  the  stitches 
are  used  up,  ending  on  the  right  side. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  difference  between  this  heel  and  the 
gusset  heel  is  that  after  the  intakes  in  each  row,  no  extra  stitch  is 
knitted.  This  makes  the  sides  of  the  heel  straight. 

After  the  heel  is  turned  knit  up  all  loops  (the  inner  ones)  on 
left  side  of  heel  on  to  the  heel  wire.  Knit  stitches  on  2  instep  wires 
on  to  one  wire.  Knit  up  all  loops  down  other  side  of  heel  and 
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continue  on  to  the  middle  of  the  heel.  You  are  now  ready  to  begin 
instep  intakes. 

Instep  Intakes.  Before  beginning  instep  intakes  knit  one 
complete  round  of  knitting. 

Then  take  in  at  beginning  and  end  of  heel  wires  every  alternate 
round  until  the  number  of  stitches  on  the  2  side  wires  equals  the 
number  on  the  front  wire.  At  the  end  of  the  wire  comes  the  knit 
2  together  intake  and  finish  with  1  plain.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
wire  knit  1  first  then  do  the  slip  knit  intake. 

After  the  stitches  are  reduced  so  that  the  front  and  back  of  the 
sock  are  the  same  size,  continue  knitting  for  the  centre  of  the  foot. 

Centre  of  Foot.  From  end  of  ankle  intakes  to  beginning  of 
toe  intakes  equals  \  the  total  length  of  the  foot.  In  this  case  that 
would  be  5  inches. 

Toe  Intakes.  There  are  4  intakes  in  every  second  round  when 
knitting  the  toe.  Their  position  is  shown  on  Dia.,  p.  389.  At  the 
beginning  of  a  row — knit  1,  slip  1,  knit  1  and  take  the  s.  stitch  over. 
At  the  end  of  a  row  leave  3,  knit  2  tog.,  knit  1.  Reduce  until  there 
are  12  stitches  on  front  needle  and  12  on  the  two  back  needles. 

The  two  rows  of  knitting  are  then  grafted  together.  (See 
directions  for  grafting.) 

Stocking  Tops 

Almost  any  pattern  can  be  used  in  stocking  tops,  such  as  “  cable  ” 
x\or  “polka”  or  any  knit  and  purl  pattern,  or  the  top  can  be  worked 
in  rounds  of  plain  knitting  (except  for  the  ribbed  beginning)  and 
the  design  introduced  by  working  in  a  second  or  third  colour. 
In  the  latter  case  the  wools  not  in  use  (with  change  of  colour)  can 
either  be  carried  loosely  behind  the  work  in  long  lines  or  broken  off 
and  neatly  woven  in  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  darning  needle. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  leave  sufficient  length  of  wool  at  each 
change  to  give  plenty  of  elasticity  to  the  knitting. 

The  number  of  stitches  used  to  begin  a  top  should  be  the  same 
number  as  to  start  a  leg.  When  the  top  is  complete  turn  it  inside 
out  before  commencing  the  stocking.  This  gives  the  “  turn-over.” 

Samples  of  Stocking  Tops.  i.  Knit  1  plain,  1  purl  for 
^-inch.  Join  in  another  colour  and  knit  plain  for  4  rounds.  Return 
to  first  colour  and  knit  1  plain,  1  purl  for  1  inch.  Repeat  the  4 
rounds  plain  in  the  other  colour  and  finish  with  J-inch  1  plain, 

1  purl.  A  slight  variation  of  this  may  be  made  by  purling  the 
4  rounds  in  the  second  colour  instead  of  knitting  them. 

2.  Knit  1  plain,  1  purl  for  £-inch.  Join  in  the  contrasting 
colour  and  knit  3,  cross  over  the  first  colour  at  the  back  and  purl  3 
(the  number  of  stitches  cast  on  in  this  case  must  be  a  multiple  of  3). 
If  they  are  a  multiple  of  4,  then  knit  4  and  purl  4.  Knit  3  or  4 
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rounds  in  this  way,  then  reverse  the  blocks,  putting  the  plain  on 
top  of  the  purl.  Continue  this  for  the  depth  required  and  finish 
with  -|-inch  of  rbbing  in  the  first  colour.  It  could  also  be  knitted 
all  plain  and  the  pattern  made  by  reversing  the  colours. 

3.  The  following  makes  a  pretty  top  and  may  be  worked 
in  strips  of  contrasting  colours,  but  it  is  also  very  effective  if  worked 
all  in  the  original  colour  of  the  stocking  or  sock.  Knit  1  plain,  1 
purl  for  -|-inch.  To  make  first  pattern  row  bring  wool  forward  and 
knit  2  together.  Repeat  this  to  the  end  of  the  round  and  to  the 
depth  required.  Finish  the  top  with  -|-inch  of  ribbing. 

4.  Cast  on  60  stitches  or  a  multiple  of  five.  Take  as  an  example 
that  the  stocking  is  grey  and  the  contrasting  colour  blue.  Work 
J-inch  of  ribbing  in  grey. 

1st  pattern  row ;  *  Slip  1  grey,  knit  4  blue.  Continue  from  *  to 

end  of  round.  All  slipped  stitches  slipped  purlwise. 
2nd  pattern  row:  Knit  plain  in  grey. 

Repeat  these  two  pattern  rows  3  times,  doing  an  extra 
grey  row  for  the  9th  row. 

This  completes  the  first  pattern  and  may  be  repeated 
as  often  as  is  required. 

Note. — Arrange  the  stitches  so  that  a  slip-stitch  is  at  the  beginning. 

5.  Cast  on  56  stitches — a  multiple  of  8.  Work  in  two  colours 
• — grey  and  blue.  Knit  |-inch  ribbing  in  grey. 

Group  I 

1st  round:  Join  on  blue  wool  and  knit  7  (blue),  slip  1  (grey). 
Finish  round  with  slip  1  (grey). 

2nd  round:  Knit  6  (grey),  slip  1  (blue).  Continue  with  knit  7  (grey), 
slip  1  (blue)  to  end  of  round.  Finishing  with  knit  1  (grey). 
3rd  round:  Same  as  first. 

4th  round:  Same  as  second. 

3th  round:  Same  as  first. 

6th  round:  Same  as  second. 


Group  IT 

1st  round:  Knit  3  (blue),  slip  1  (grey)  continue  with  knit  7  (blue), 
slip  1  (grey)  for  remainder  of  round,  end  with  knit  4  (blue). 
2nd  round:  Knit  2  (grey),  slip  1  (blue),  continue  with  knit  7  (grey), 
slip  1  (blue)  to  end  of  round,  finishing  with  knit  5  (grey). 
3rd  round:  Same  as  first. 

4th  round:  Same  as  second. 

3th  round:  Same  as  first. 

6th  round:  Same  as  second. 

Repeat  Group  I.  and  II.  alternately  till  desired  length. 
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Ladies’  Golf  or  Tennis  Socks 

Materials  Required.  3  ozs.  4-ply  fingering  wool  and  a  little 
wool  of  a  contrasting  colour  for  the  top  if  desired.  4  knitting 
needles,  size  14.  Cast  on  66  stitches.  Knit  in  ribbing  of  1  plain,  1  purl 
for  an  inch,  then  any  pattern  (see  “  Stocking  Tops  ”)  for  2  inches. 
The  welt  =  2J  inches.  For  the  turn  over  knit  1  plain,  1  purl  for 
2  inches  and  plain  for  the  last  J-inch.  This  is  advisable  so  that 
if  the  top  works  up  on  the  leg  the  ribbing  underneath  the  top  is  not 
seen. 

The  directions  for  the  remainder  of  the  sock  are  the  same  as  for 
a  gentleman’s  sock  and  do  not  require  to  be  repeated.  A  sock 
measuring  9  inches  for  the  foot  is  an  average  size  for  a  lady,  so  the 
plain  part  between  the  ankle  intakes  and  the  toe  intakes  would 
measure  4J  inches.  If  a  thinner  sock  were  required  and  3-ply  wool 
were  used  instead  of  4-ply,  about  4  extra  stitches  would  require  to 
be  cast  on  at  the  beginning. 

Baby’s  Jacket 

This  jacket  is  commenced  at  the  centre-front  and  worked  round. 

The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  garment  does  not  stretch  so 
much  lengthwise  when  washed. 

Materials.  3  ozs.  3-ply  fingering  wool  and  2  knitting  pins, 
size  8  or  9.  Cast  on  40  stitches  and  knit  5  ridges  (10  rows)  plain. 

To  increase  at  neck  end  :  Knit  5  stitches  make  1  by  knotting 
first  into  the  front  and  then  the  back  of  the  same  stitch,  knit  to  end 
of  row.  Knit  back  a  plain  row.  Continue  in  this  way,  increasing 
every  2nd  row  till  there  are  50  stitches. 

On  these  50  stitches  knit  8  ridges.  Then  at  the  shoulder  end  of 
the  jacket  cast  on  20  stitches.  Continue  knitting  on  these  20  stitches 
and  20  stitches  of  the  front  for  length  of  sleeve  (about  26  ridges). 

To  knit  pattern  at  end  of  sleeve  :  Knit  1  plain  row,  purl  coming 
back.  Next  row  knit  2,  over  wool,  take  2  together,  and  so  on,  ending 
with  2  plain.  Purl  next  2  rows,  knit  1  plain  row  and  cast  off  sleeve. 

For  back  of  jacket  :  Lift  the  20  stitches  added  on  for  half  the 
sleeve,  and  on  50  stitches  do  8  ridges.  At  neck  end  knit  5  stitches, 
knit  2  together,  knit  to  end  of  row.  Knit  1  plain  row  back.  Continue 
decreasing  every  2nd  row  till  40  stitches  remain.  On  40  stitches  do 
8  or  9  ridges  for  centre  of  back,  then  continue  to  do  other  half  of 
the  jacket  in  the  same  way,  letting  out  at  back  and  taking  in  at 
front.  Work  a  crochet  edge  all  round  and  thread  in  a  narrow 
ribbon  to  tie  round  the  neck. 
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Comfy”  Baby  Jacket 

This  little  jacket  is  a  favourite  as  it  is  so  simple  and  easily  put  on. 

Materials.  2  ozs.  3-ply  fingering  wool,  2  celluloid  knitting 
pins,  size  7,  and  2  steel  knitting  pins,  size  12,  for  the  cuffs. 
Cast  on  48  stitches  with  the  small  needles.  Knit  2,  purl  2  for  20 
rows.  This  forms  the  cuff.  With  the  large  needles  knit  in  garter- 
stitch  till  the  work  measures  19  inches  from  the  end  of  the  cuff 
With  the  small  needles  knit  2,  purl  2  for  20  rows  to  make  the  other 
cuff.  Cast  off.  Sew  the  side  edges  together  along  the  ribbing  and 
continue  for  9  ridges  on  the  plain  knitting.  This  forms  the  cuffs. 
Turn  back  a  few  rows  of  the  ribbing  of  each  cuff  and  run  a  ribbon 
through  the  double  thickness. 

For  collar  :  Turn  back  about  10  inches  (5  inches  either  side 
of  centre).  On  this  edge  work  a  simple  crochet  edge  and  keep  the 
collar  in  position  by  threading  a  ribbon  through  the  double 
thickness. 

Baby’s  Bootees 

Materials,  i  oz.  3-ply  white  fingering  wool,  1  oz.  3-ply  blue 
fingering  wool,  and  4  steel  knitting  needles,  size  15. 

With  white  wool  cast  on  40  stitches.  Starting  with  a  plain  row 
do  4  rows  stocking-stitch,  then  other  4  rows,  starting  with  a  purl 
row,  then  other  4  rows  plain. 

Knit  2,  over  thread,  knit  2  together.  Repeat  till  end  of  row. 
Knit  2.  Purl  coming  back.  Repeat  these  two  rows,  thus  completing 
2  rows  of  holes. 

Begin  Pattern. 

1  st  row  (on  right  side)  :  Knit  2,  purl  1,  knit  1.  Repeat  to  end. 
2nd  row  (on  wrong  side)  :  1  plain,  1  purl. 

Continue  till  long  enough  for  the  leg  (2  inches)  then  join  on  the 
blue  wool  and  do  2  ridges  in  plain  knitting,  then  a  row  of  holes  in 
white  (knit  2,  over  thread  knit  2  together,  knit  3).  Continue  to  end 
of  row.  Knit  plain  coming  back,  then  do  another  ridge  of  blue. 
One  ridge  is  equal  to  2  rows.  Then  knit  14,  join  on  the  white  wool 
again,  and  on  12  stitches  do  J-inch  of  pattern,  then  12  ridges  of 
blue  garter-stitch.  Then  lift  17  or  18  stitches  up  each  side,  and 
with  3  needles  knit  6  ridges. 

Then  begin  intakes  to  shape  bottom  of  shoe  part. 

Put  the  stitches  of  each  side  on  2  wires  and  the  toe  stitches  on  a 
third  one.  Knit  2  together  at  beginning  and  end  of  each  long  wire, 
and  at  the  toe  knit  the  last  stitch  of  the  long  wire  and  one  of  the 
short  wires  together.  Gradually  the  stitches  wall  be  reduced  at  the 
toe  so  that  they  will  all  be  on  the  two  needles. 

Continue  reducing  till  there  are  1 2  ridges,  then  cast  off  and  sew  up- 
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Infants’  Slippers 

These  are  quickly  made  and  very  soft  for  baby’s  wear. 

Materials,  i  oz.  4-piy  fingering  wool,  2  No.  14  steel  knitting 
needles,  yard  narrow  ribbon. 

Cast  on  24  stitches.  Knitting  plain,  increase  once  at  each  end 
of  every  2nd  row  till  there  are  40  stitches.  Then  decrease  once  at 
each  end  of  every  2nd  row  till  only  24  stitches  remain.  This  part 
is  for  the  sole.  At  the  end  of  the  last  row  cast  on  8  stitches  for  the 
back. 

Continuing  on  these  32  stitches  knit  plain,  keeping  the  heel 
edge  straight  and  increasing  once  at  the  other  edge  in  every  2nd 
row  (for  the  toe)  until  40  stitches  are  on  the  needle.  In  the  next 
now  cast  off  22  stitches  at  the  heel.  On  the  remaining  18  stitches 
work  the  pattern  for  the  toe  as  follows  : — 

1st  row:  *  K3,  P3,  repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row. 

2nd  and  3rd  rows:  Like  the  1st  row. 

4th ,  3th  and  6th  rows:  *  P3,  K3,  repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of  the 
row. 

Repeat  these  6  rows  twice. 

Then  at  the  heel  end  cast  on  22  stitches.  Continue  in  plain 
knitting,  keeping  the  heel  edge  straight  and  decreasing  once  at  the 
toe  edge  in  every  2nd  row  until  only  32  stitches  remain.  Cast  off. 

Sew  together  the  2  straight  edges  of  the  heel,  and  sew  together 
the  edges  round  the  sole,  easing  in  the  pattern  at  the  toe. 

For  the  straps,  knit  up  20  stitches  at  the  heel  (10  at  each  side  of 
the  joining).  Cast  on  16  stitches  after  the  knitted  up  stitches, 
knit  back  and  cast  on  16  stitches  at  the  other  end.  Knit  2  rows 
plain. 

3rd  row:  K2,  cast  off  3,  knit  to  the  last  5  stitches,  cast  off  3, 
knit  2. 

4th  row:  Knit  plain,  casting  on  3  stitches  over  each  of  the  3 
cast-off  stitches  of  the  previous  hole.  (This  makes 
the  buttonhole.)  Knit  2  rows  plain.  Cast  off. 
Thread  the  ribbon  through  the  holes  in  the  strap. 

A  Baby  Boy’s  Cap 

<r 

Materials,  i  oz.  5-ply  fingering  wool  (blue),  also  a  litde 
white  wool,  and  2  knitting  needles,  size  1 1 . 

Cast  on  100  stitches.  In  garter-stitch  knit  2  ridges  blue,  1  ridge 
white,  1  ridge  blue,  1  ridge  white,  1  ridge  blue,  1  ridge  white. 

1  ridge  =  2  rows. 

Then  knit  27  ridges  blue,  and  finish  with  16  rows  of  2  plain, 
2  purl. 
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For  the  last  row  reduce  by  knitting  the  2  plain  stitches  together, 
then  the  2  purl  together,  and  continue  to  end  of  row.  Thread  all 
these  single  stitches  on  to  an  end  of  wool  and  tighten  up  to  form  a 
circle.  Sew  up  the  2  sides  of  the  cap  and  turn  up  the  bottom  to 
show  the  rows  of  contrasting  colour.  Finish  off  the  top  with  a  cord 
and  tassel  attached  (see  cords  and  tassels). 


Baby’s  Pilch 


Materials.  2  ozs.  3-ply  fingering  wool,  15  inches  elastic  J-inch 
wide,  2  knitting  needles  No.  10,  and  bone  crochet  hook  No.  16. 
Cast  on  84  stitches  to  begin  at  top  of  back.  Work  in  Ki,  Pi  for 
6  rows. 

On  next  row  work  holes  for  elastic.  On  this  row  work  6  stitches 
k2  tog.,  make  1,  then  *  work  8  sts,  k2  tog.,  make  1,  and  repeat 
from  *  all  across,  ending  the  row  with  working  the  last  6  stitches. 
Work  7  rows  more  in  the  ribbing,  then  change  to  garter-stitch. 
Work  6  rows,  then  on  the  next  and  every  following  10th  row 
increase  next  to  the  edge-stitch  at  both  ends  of  the  needle  till  there 
are  100  stitches  on  the  needle. 

Work  9  rows  without  alteration. 

From  here  decrease  2  from  the  edge-stitch  at  both  ends  of  the 
needle  till  30  stitches  remain. 

Work  2  rows  without  alteration. 

On  each  of  the  next  7  rows  increase  2  from  the  edge-stitch  at 
both  ends  of  the  needle,  then  work  the  next  row  without  increase. 
Repeat  the  8  rows  till  there  are  90  stitches  on  the  needle. 

Work  the  next  9  rows  without  alteration.  On  the  next  and  every 
following  10th  row  decrease  next  to  the  edge-stitch  at  both  ends  of 
the  needle  till  84  stitches  remain. 

Continue  on  these  stitches  quite  straight  till  the  side  edges  are 
the  same  depth  as  those  of  the  back. 

Now  work  7  rows  in  ribbing. 

To  Complete  the  Pilch.  Sew  up  the  side  seams  and  press 
lightly. 

Work  the  crochet  edging  round  the  leg  openings. 

Join  wool  to  a  side  seam. 

Work  1  double  crochet  into  the  edge  of  the  first  ridge,  4ch,  idc 
into  the  loop  between  the  ridges,  *  idc  into  the  next  ridge,  idc 
into  the  next  loop,  4ch,  idc  into  the  next  ridge,  idc  into  the  loop, 
idc  into  the  next  ridge,  4ch,  idc  into  the  loop,  and  repeat  from  *  all 
round  the  leg  opening. 

Work  the  edge  round  the  second  leg  in  the  same  way. 

Thread  the  elastic  in  and  out  of  the  holes  round  the  waist  and 
join. 
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Baby’s  Bonnet  in  Crochet 

Materials.  2  ozs.  4-ply  fingering  wool  in  pink,  J-oz.  2 -ply 
fingering  wool  in  white,  2  skeins  twisted  embroidery  silk,  1  bone 
crochet  hook,  medium  size  but  long. 

Crochet  a  chain  of  24  stitches  in  length.  On  this  is  worked  the 
pattern  which  is  usually  called  “  German  Crochet.” 

1st  row:  Miss  a  stitch  and  draw  a  loop  through  each  following 
stitch,  retaining  them  all  (at  a  medium  tension)  on 
the  hook  as  for  knitting. 

2nd  row:  Pass  the  wool  round  the  hook  and  draw  a  loop  through 
the  end  loop  on  the  hook.  *  Wool  round  the  hook 
and  draw  a  loop  through  the  next  2  loops  on  the 
hook.  Repeat  from  *  till  only  1  stitch  remains.  Keep 
this  on  the  hook  and  do  not  turn. 

3rd  row :  Pass  the  hook  from  right  to  left  through  the  second 
little  upright-stitch,  pass  the  wool  over  the  hook 
and  draw  a  loop  through,  retaining  it  on  the  hook. 
Repeat,  drawing  a  loop  through  each  upright-stitch 
along  the  row. 

Repeat  the  2nd  and  3rd  rows  as  required.  Finish  off 
with  a  row  of  double  crochet  into  each  upright  stitch 
to  make  firm. 

Back  of  Bonnet.  On  the  24ch  work  in  pattern  a  length  of 
4  inches  and  break  off  wool.  Begin  and  lift  all  the  loops  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  strip  on  to  the  needle,  then  across  the  top 
(lifting  the  strands  as  previously) .  Continue  lifting  the  loops  down 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  strip.  Continue  pattern  on  all  these  stitches 
for  3J  inches.  Finish  off  with  a  row  of  double  crochet  into  each 
upright  stitch  to  make  firm. 

Round  the  neck  edge  work  a  row  of  treble  crochet,  tightening  in 
the  neck  slightly. 

To  Ornament  the  Bonnet.  Along  the  front  edge  with  the 
white  wool  work  a  row  of  treble  crochet,  working  2  trebles  into 
each  crochet  stitch.  Break  off  wool,  begin  again  at  right-hand  side 
and  work  a  second  row  of  treble  on  top  of  the  first  row,  this  time 
going  twice  into  every  2nd  stitch  only.  This  gives  a  frilled  effect. 
Use  the  silk  to  finish  the  edge  of  the  frill  by  working  a  double 
crochet  into  each  stitch. 

Work  a  similar  frill  down  the  sides  of  the  bonnet,  where  the 
stitches  are  picked  up  to  work  round  the  front. 

Instead  of  this  frilling  worked  with  the  fine  white  wool,  two 
rows  of  double  crochet  in  rabbit  wool  makes  a  soft  finish  round  the 
face  edge.  Finish  by  threading  a  ribbon  through  the  treble  crochet 
worked  round  the  back. 

If  liked  the  bonnet  may  be  lined  with  white  silk. 
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Cover  for  Doll’s  Pram  in  Crochet 
he  directions  given  are  for  a  cover  measuring  13  inches  long 


X  and  1 1  inches  wide.  A  larger  one  made  in  the  same  way  is  also 
very  suitable  for  a  baby’s  pram  or  cot.  It  is  light,  warm  and  easily 
washed.  For  the  small  cover  use  2  ozs.  double  knitting  wool  in 
yellow,  1  oz.  in  white  for  the  border,  and  a  long  crochet  hook  about 
the  same  thickness  as  a  number  8  knitting  needle. 

With  the  yellow  wool  make  a  chain  of  38  loops.  On  this  work 
the  pattern  called  “  German  Crochet  ”  as  described  for  the  Baby’s 
Bonnet,  with  one  slight  difference. 

In  order  to  make  the  crochet  less  thick  and  close,  instead  of 
lifting  the  upright-stitches  on  to  the  crochet  hook  lift  the  row  of 
loops  along  the  edge  of  the  last  row.  Crochet  this  strip  for  1 1  inches 
in  length. 

With  the  white  wool  now  make  a  border  right  round,  using  the 
same  stitch.  Work  along  the  2  short  sides  first  then  the  2  long  sides, 
making  the  width  2  double  rows  of  crochet.  Join  the  corners  neatly 
with  a  darning  needle.  Then  finish  off  with  2  rows  in  the  yellow' 
wool.  One  row  of  double  crochet  may  be  worked  all  round. 


Child’s  Knitted  Frock 


Materials.  4  ozs.  ladyship  3-ply  fingering  wool,  2  No.  8 
needles. 

Measurements.  The  frock  measures  from  shoulder  to  hem 
15  inches. 

Sleeve,  from  neck  to  end,  8J  inches. 

Width  at  hem  46  inches. 

Front.  Cast  on  156  stitches.  Work  first  2  rows  in  plain 
knitting. 

Pattern. 

1st  row:  K2  tog.,  *  k4,  make  1,  ki,  make  1,  k4,  take  2  tog.,  twice. 

Repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row,  finishing  with  k4,  take 
2  tog. 

2nd  row:  All  purl. 

3rd  row:  Same  as  first. 

4th  row:  All  plain. 

Repeat  pattern  6  times.  Continue  in  stocking-stitch  (right  side 
plain,  wrong  side  purl)  for  7  inches. 

Take  2  stitches  together  all  along  the  row,  reducing  stitches  to 
78.  Cast  on  at  both  ends  of  work  10  stitches  for  sleeves.  Work  on 
these  98  stitches  for  4  inches.  Then  shape  for  neck.  Knit  first  39 
stitches,  cast  off  following  20,  knit  39  to  end  of  row. 

Continue  over  one  shoulder  at  a  time  with  39  stitches,  decreasing 
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at  neck  edge  i  stitch  every  alternate  row  twice.  Continue  without 
decreasing  for  6  rows. 

Now  increase  i  stitch  at  neck  end  of  work  every  other  row 
twice.  At  neck  edge  cast  on  15  stitches.  Work  on  54  stitches  for 
4  inches,  finishing  at  inside  edge  of  work.  Break  off  wool.  Work 
other  side  of  shoulder  to  correspond. 

When  both  sides  are  worked  to  same  point,  and  when  you  come 
to  the  last  10  stitches  on  the  last  row  of  the  last  worked  side  (at 
the  inside  edge  of  the  work),  overlap  these  with  the  first  10  stitches 
on  the  other  side  and  knit  them  together.  This  forms  the  wrap  over 
at  base  of  opening. 

Stitches  should  now  be  98.  At  both  ends  of  work  cast  off  10 
stitches.  This  completes  sleeves. 

Now  across  the  whole  row  knit  into  the  back  and  front  of  every 
stitch,  making  stitches  number  156.  Work  for  7  inches  and  cast  off. 

For  lace  at  back  of  frock  cast  on  156  stitches  and  work  same  as 
at  front.  Join  it  on  neatly  to  cast  off  edge  of  back. 

Sleeve  Edging.  Commence  at  lower  edge  by  casting  on  52 
stitches.  Work  4  patterns  in  lace  and  cast  off.  Work  another 
piece  the  same  for  2nd  sleeve. 

To  Make  Up.  To  edges  of  sleeve  sew  on  lace.  Sew  up 
under  arm  and  side  seams.  Press  with  cool  iron.  Work  edging 
round  neck. 

1st  round:  4ch,  *  miss  2  knitted  stitches,  1  tr  into  next,  2ch. 
Repeat  from  *  all  round. 

2nd  round:  *  3ch,  2tr  into  same  place  the  ch  was  worked  from,  miss 
2  stitches,  idbl  cr  into  the  next.  Repeat  from  *  to 
end.  Thread  a  ribbon  through  the  holes. 

Coat  to  Match  Frock 

Materials.  3  ozs.  ladyship  3-ply  fingering  wool,  2  No.  8 
needles. 

Measurements.  Shoulder  to  lower  edge  12 J  inches. 

Sleeve  from  neck  to  end  1 1  inches. 

Width  at  hem  31 J  inches. 

Back.  Cast  on  91  stitches.  Work  first  2  rows  plain  knitting. 
Work  pattern  same  as  on  dre?s.  Repeat  the  4  rows  of  pattern 
5  times  more.  Work  in  stocking-stitch  for  5  inches. 

At  both  sleeve  ends  cast  on  20  stitches,  making  13 1  in 

all. 

Continue  in  stocking-stitch  for  4  inches. 

Next  row.  Work  first  58  stitches,  cast  off  following  1 5  and  work 
remaining  58. 

Continue  on  these  58  for  6  rows. 

At  neck  edge  cast  on  14  stitches  and  continue  for  4  inches. 
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At  sleeve  edge  of  work  cast  off  the  first  20  stitches.  This  completes 
one  sleeve.  Work  on  the  remaining  stitches  for  5  inches  and  cast 
off. 

Work  other  side  of  front  in  same  way.  Cast  off.  Lace  that 
trims  the  front  of  the  coat  is  worked  separately  and  sewn  on 
afterwards. 

For  the  Lace.  Cast  on  52  stitches  and  work  in  same  way  as 
lace  for  back  till  these  are  6  patterns  deep.  Cast  off.  Work  another 
piece  the  same  for  other  front. 

Lace  for  Sleeves.  Cast  on  52  stitches  and  work  for  4 
patterns  deep.  Cast  off.  Work  another  piece  the  same  for  other 
sleeve. 

To  Make  Up.  Sew  lace  on  to  sleeve  and  to  front  edges  of 
coat,  and  lastly  sew  up  under-arm  and  side  seams. 

Work  round  the  neck  with  a  bone  crochet  hook  : 

4ch,  *  miss  2  knitted  stitches,  itr  into  next,  2ch. 

Repeat  from  *  all  round  the  neck. 

Next  round:  *  3ch,  2tr  into  the  place  where  the  ch  was  worked 
from,  miss  2  stitches  of  the  last  row,  idbl  cr  into  the 
next.  Repeat  from  *  all  round.  Fasten  off. 

Through  the  holes  first;  made  thread  the  ribbon. 


Baby’s  Knitted  Hood 


M 


ATERIALS. 

size  9. 


2  ozs.  5-ply  fingering  wool,  2  knitting  needles, 


Begin  at  back  and  cast  on  22  stitches. 

Purl. 

Plain. 

Plain. 

(Row  with  holes.)  Knit  2,  *  wool  over  needle  knit  2 
tog.,  knit  2.  Repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row. 

Plain. 

Plain. 

Purl. 

Plain. 

Plain. 

(Row'  with  holes.)  Same  as  4th  row. 

Plain. 

Plain. 

Purl. 

Plain. 

Plain. 

(Row  with  holes.)  Same  as  4th  row. 

Knit  up  showing  6  rows  of  holes  for  the  height  of  the  back. 
Break  off  wool  at  left  end  of  knitting  and  slip  the  stitches  on  to  an 


1  st  row: 
2nd  row: 
3rd  row: 
4th  row: 


3th  row 
6th  row 
jth  row 
6th  row 
gth  row 
10th  row 
nth  row 
12th  row 
13th  row 
14th  row 
13th  row 
16th  row 
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odd  needle.  Now,  lift  up  the  stitches  on  the  right  side  of  the  strip, 
continue  knitting  across  the  short  end  and  lift  up  the  stitches  down 
the  left  side — the  same  number  as  on  the  right  side. 

Continue  knitting  in  pattern  for  6  rows  of  holes.  Finish  off 
with  2  inches  of  moss-stitch  (2  plain,  2  purl,  reversed  every  row). 
Cast  off. 

Pick  up  the  stitches  right  round  the  back  of  the  bonnet  and  knit 
in  moss-stitch  (same  as  for  front)  for  1  inch. 

Make  a  row  of  holes  (knit  3  wool  over  needle,  knit  2  tog.,  knit 
3,  etc.).  Purl  1  row  back,  then  cast  off. 

To  Finish  Front.  Turn  back  half  of  the  moss-stitch.  Holding 
right  side  up  work  crochet  edging — 4  tr  into  one  hole  of  knitting, 
miss  2  stitches  of  knitting  and  work  4tr  into  next  stitch.  Continue 
in  this  way  to  the  end  of  the  front.  Be  careful  not  to  have  the 
crochet  frilled.  If  it  is  too  full  leave  more  space  between  the  groups 
of  treble  crochets. 

Work  a  similar  row  of  crochet  along  the  fold  of  the  front, 
keeping  the  right  side  up.  Finish  off  the  edge  of  the  back  in  the 
same  way. 

To  tighten  up  the  back  run  in  a  cord  or  piece  of  narrow  elastic 
through  the  holes. 

Sew  on  a  ribbon  for  the  ties,  or,  if  liked,  run  the  ribbon  through 
the  holes  round  the  back  and  leave  sufficient  to  tie. 


Child’s  Knitted  Rompers 

Materials.  3  ozs.  3-ply  fingering  wool,  2  needles,  No.  10, 
7  small  white  pearl  buttons. 

Length  from  shoulder  to  hem  15^  inches. 

Width  at  hem  10  J  inches. 

Length  of  sleeve  from  end  of  shoulder  to  wrist  7  J  inches. 

Cast  on  76  stitches. 

1st  row:  Purl. 

2nd  row:  Plain. 

3rd  row:  Purl. 

4th  row:  (Ki,  pi)  15  times,  thread  over,  k2  tog.  to  make  hole, 
k5,  make  second  hole,  k5,  make  third  hole  (ki,  pi) 
15  times. 

3th  row:  Knit  1 1  rows  stocking-web  (right  side  plain,  wrong  side 
purl). 

16th  row:  K22,  p2,  k28,  p2,  k22. 
iyth  row:  Purl. 

iSth  row:  K20,  p2,  k2,  p2,  k24,  p2,  k2,  p2,  k20. 
igth  row:  Purl. 

20th  row:  K18,  p2,  k6,  p2,  k20,  p2,  k6,  p2,  ki8. 

21st  row:  Purl. 
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22nd  row 

K16,  p2,  kio,  p2,  ki6,  p2,  kio,  p2,  ki6 

23rd  row 

Purl. 

24th  row 

K14,  p2,  ki4,  p2,  ki2,  p2,  ki4,  p2,  ki4 

25th  row 

Purl. 

26th  row 

K 1 2,  p2,  ki8,  p2,  k8,  p2,  ki8,  p2,  ki2. 

2jth  row 

Purl. 

28th  row 

Kio,  p2,  k22,  p2,  k4,  p2,  k22,  p2,  kio. 

2gth  row 

Purl. 

goth  row 

Repeat  26th  row. 

gist  row 

Purl. 

g2nd  row 

Repeat  24th  row. 

ggrd  row 

Purl. 

g4th  row 

Repeat  22nd  row. 

ggth  row 

Purl. 

g6th  row 

Repeat  20th  row. 

gyth  row 

Purl. 

g8th  row 

Repeat  18th  row. 

ggth  row 

Purl. 

40th  row 

Repeat  16th  row. 

Continue  in  stocking- web  for  3J  inches.  Reduce  stitches  to 
72  by  taking  2  together  at  regular  intervals. 

Knit  2,  purl  2  for  6  rows. 

Make  a  hole  in  each  alternate  stripe  (thread  over,  knit  2 
together) . 

Continue  other  6  rows  of  knit  2,  purl  2. 

Knit  1  inch  stocking- web. 

To  make  Diamond  Shape  Pattern  again  in  centre  front  : — 


1st 

row 

K35. 

P2, 

k35- 

2nd 

row 

Purl. 

3rd 

row 

K33, 

P2, 

k2, 

P2> 

k33* 

4th 

row 

Purl. 

5th 

row 

K31, 

p2, 

k6, 

P2j 

k3i. 

6th 

row 

Purl. 

yth 

row 

K.29, 

P2, 

kio, 

P2 

k29. 

8th 

row 

Purl. 

gth 

row 

K27, 

P2, 

ki4, 

P2 

• 

Of 

10  th 

row 

Purl. 

nth 

row 

K25, 

P2j 

ki8, 

P2 

^25. 

12th 

row 

Purl. 

To  Shape  for  Armhole 

igth  row:  K2  tog.,  k22,  p2,  k20,  p2,  k22,  k2  tog.  There  should 
now  be  70  stitches  on  the  needle. 

14th  row:  Purl. 

Decrease  diamond  pattern  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  skirt, 
also  knit  2  together  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  plain  row  till 
56  stitches  remain. 
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Continue  in  plain  knitting  for  12  rows  (or  ij  inches).  On  18 
stitches  knit  up  8  rows  for  the  right  shoulder.  In  the  second  last 
row  make  a  hole  for  a  button  at  the  neck  end.  Cast  off. 

Knit  up  on  18  stitches  at  the  other  end  of  the  needle  for  the 
left  shoulder  in  the  same  way.  Make  a  hole  at  the  neck  end  as  on 
the  first  shoulder. 

For  the  Square  Neck.  Pick  up  4  stitches  at  neck  end  of 
shoulder,  continue  across  the  front  and  pick  up  4  stitches  at  the 
other  side.  Knit  2  together  across  the  front  5  times  to  reduce  the 
stitches  to  26.  On  these  26  stitches  and  the  4  picked  up  at  the  two 
sides  (30  stitches)  knit  1  plain,  1  purl  for  6  rows.  At  the  shoulder 
ends  make  a  hole.  Cast  off. 

Back.  The  back  is  the.  same  as  the  front,  except  that  there  are 
no  holes  across  the  bottom,  and  there  is  no  diamond  pattern  on 
the  skirt  or  on  the  bodice. 

Sleeve.  Begin  at  the  wrist  and  cast  on  38  stitches. 

Knit  1  plain,  1  purl  for  14  rows. 

Make  1  stitch  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  next  row. 

Knit  8  rows  and  increase  in  same  way  again. 

Knit  8  rows  and  increase. 

Knit  6  rows  and  increase. 

Knit  6  rows  and  increase. 

Knit  10  rows  and  increase. 

Knit  10  rows  and  increase. 

Decrease  at  top  of  sleeve  by  knitting  2  together  at  beginning  and 
end  of  each  plain  row  3  times.  Cast  off. 

To  Make  Up.  Sew  up  side  seams  and  sleeves. 

Overlap  front  shoulders  over  back  for  J-inch  and  hem  the  two 
cast  off'  edges.  Sew  on  a  pearl  button  opposite  each  hole. 

Also  sew  buttons  on  the  bottom  of  the  back  of  the  romper 
opposite  the  holes  made  on  the  front. 

Cord  for  the  Waist.  This  may  either  be  a  twisted  cord 
(see  “  Cords  51)  or  crochet  a  chain  40  inches  long  and  work  a 
double  crochet  into  each  chain.  Make  two  tassels  (see  “  Tassels 
at  the  ends  of  the  cords. 

Scarves 

This  scarf  is  very  simply  made  and  the  colour  chosen  could 
match  a  coat  or  costume. 

Materials  Required.  2  ozs.  Lorna  Wool,  and  2  No.  8 
knitting  pins. 

Begin  with  1  stitch  and  knit  plain,  increasing  one  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  row  by  knitting  two  into  the  same  stitch  till  there  are 
44  stitches. 

Knit  the  first  4  stitches  plain,  then  1  plain,  1  purl,  and  finish 
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with  4  plain.  Continue  in  this  way  with  the  ribbing  in  the  centre 
and  the  4  plain  at  each  end  till  the  scarf  measures  34  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  pointed  part.  Finish  off  in  the  same  way,  but  decrease 
one  at  the  begininng  of  each  row  instead  of  increasing. 

A  scarf  for  a  child  using  school  colours  may  be  made  as  follows  : 

Use  double  knitting  wool  and  2  knitting  pins,  size  9.  Cast  on 
40  stitches  and  knit  in  ribbing  of  1  plain,  1  purl  for  the  length 
required.  Stripes  of  one  contrasting  colour,  or  more  may  be 
introduced  at  either  end.  Make  a  fringe  to  finish  off  the  ends. 
(See  directions  for  “  Fringe-Making.”) 

Rabbit  Wool  Scarf.  For  this  scarf  two  different  kinds  of  wool 
are  used.  A  fine  crochet  wool  and  one  or  two  colours  of  rabbit  wool. 
Use  2  knitting  pins,  size  8,  and  with  the  crochet  wool  cast  on  140 
stitches  (this  makes  a  scarf  measuring  about  38  inches  in  length). 
Knit  2  rows  plain,  join  in  the  rabbit  wool  at  the  beginning  of  the 
row  and  knit  2  rows,  then  2  rows  crochet  wool  again,  and  so  on, 
introducing  the  different  colours  of  rabbit  wool  as  desired.  Let 
the  scarf  be  4  inches  wide  when  finished,  ending  with  the  crochet 
wool.  Darn  off  the  ends  of  wool  securely  with  a  darning  needle 
and  make  a  short  fringe  of  rabbit  wool  at  each  end. 

A  scarf  which  shows  a  diagonal  pattern  is  a  change  from  one 
worked  straight  across,  and  is  very  effective.  Choose  3-ply  fingering 
wool  in  2  shades  of  the  same  colour  or  2  contrasting  colours.  Use 
2  steel  knitting  needles,  size  10,  and  cast  on  40  stitches  with  the 
first  colour. 

1st  row:  Knit  plain. 

2nd  row:  Knit  2  together  at  the  beginning  and  make  1  at  the 
end. 

3rd  row:  Repeat  rows  1  and  2  for  desired  length. 

Change  the  colour  of  wool  after  every  2  rows.  The  2  colours  are 
just  carried  up  the  edge  of  the  knitting.  Knit  required  length  and 
cast  off. 


Cover  for  Hot  Water  Bag 

This  makes  a  useful  and  pretty  cover  for  a  medium-sized  rubber 
bag,  and  being  plain  knitting  it  is  easily  worked. 

Materials.  3  ozs.  4-ply  fingering  wool,  and  2  knitting 
pins,  size  10. 

Cast  on  82  stitches. 

1st  row:  Knit  all  stitches,  slipping  1st  only  to  form  a  neat 
firm  edge. 

2nd  row:  Knit  10,  purl  till  5  stitches  are  left,  knit  these  plain. 
3rd  row:  Knit  all. 

4th  row:  Knit  9,  purl  till  5  stitches  are  left,  knit  these  plain. 
3th  row:  Knit  all. 
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6th  row 

Knit  i 

yth  row 

Knit 

8th  row 

Knit 

gth  row 

Knit 

10th  row 

Knit 

nth  row 

Knit 

12th  row 

Knit 

13th  row 

Knit 

14th  row 

Knit  » 

13th  row 

Knit 

16th  row 

Knit 

iyth  row 

Knit " 

18th  row 

Knit 

igth  row 

Knit ' 

20th  row 

Same 

21st  row 

Same 

5,  purl  till 


stitches  are  left,  knit  these  plain, 
stitches  are  left,  knit  these  plain, 
stitches  are  left,  knit  these  plain. 


Knit  purl  10,  knit  to  end  of  row. 
Knit  all. 

Knit  5,  purl  10,  knit  to  end  of  row. 
Knit  all. 

Knit  5,  purl  10,  knit  to  end  of  row. 


Same  as  1 1  th  row  and  so  on,  back  to  direction  for 
2nd  row. 

Repeat  this  complete  pattern  6  times. 

To  Make  Tabs  to  Fasten  Cover.  In  4th  pattern  at  24th 
row,  cast  on  12  stitches.  Continue  knitting  these  till  30th  row. 
Make  a  buttonhole  in  middle  of  tab  (see  p.  384).  Make  a  second 
tab  in  corresponding  position  in  next  pattern. 

To  Make  Up  Bag.  Sew  up  the  side  and  bottom  and  crochet 
in  double  crochet  round  the  top  to  give  a  firm  edge.  Sew  on  two 
buttons  which  may  either  be  pearl  ones  or  plain  linen  covered  in 
blanket-stitch  with  the  coloured  wool. 


Bedroom  Slippers  with  a  Sole 

These  slippers  are  knitted  in  a  honeycomb-stitch  which  gives 
a  pretty  effect.  The  colours  chosen  could  harmonise  with  the 
dressing-gown  used  by  the  wearer. 

Materials.  3  ozs.  brown  and  1  oz.  yellow  5-ply  lingering 
wool,  2  steel  knitting  needles,  size  12. 

With  the  brown  wool  cast  on  22  stitches. 

1st  row: 


2nd  row: 


3rd  row: 
4th  row: 


Knit  plain. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  following  row,  after 
turning,  always  slip  the  first  stitch. 

Slip  2  (taking  care  not  to  twist  the  stitches),  joining  up 
the  yellow  wool.  *  Knit  3  yellow,  slip  2  brown. 
Repeat  from  *  until  only  2  stitches  remain.  Leave 
these  unknitted  and  turn. 

*  Purl  3  yellow,  slip  2  brown.  Repeat  from  *  until  only 
2  stitches  remain.  Leave  these  unknitted  and  turn. 
The  same  as  the  2nd  row. 
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gth  row:  The  same  as  the  3rd  row,  but  when  the  last  2  stitches 
are  reached  put  them  on  the  right-hand  needle 
without  knitting  them. 

6th  and  jth  rows:  With  the  brown  wool  knit  plain  all  the  stitches. 
8th  row:  Purl  with  the  brown  wool. 

gtk  row:  Knit  plain  with  the  brown  wool.  Repeat  the  last  8 
rows  till  the  required  length  is  worked.  At  the  last 
repetition,  instead  of  knitting  the  last  row,  cast  off. 
Join  up  the  shoe  on  the  wrong  side,  i.e.,  sew  the 
cast-off  row  along  the  side  of  the  knitting  for  7 
ridges.  The  corner  makes  the  centre  of  the  toe.  It 
would  be  wise  to  pin  this  join  first  and  test  the  length 
on  the  sole  before  finishing  off.  The  knitting  should 
be  pulled  firmly  round  the  sole.  The  sole  used  is 
obtainable  in  a  needlework  shop  and  has  the  leather 
foundation  covered  with  a  soft  woolly  substance. 

The  join  should  come  at  the  right-hand  on  one  shoe  and 
at  the  left  on  the  other.  To  sew  the  slipper  to  the 
sole,  pin  the  point  of  the  knitting  to  the  toe  of  the 
sole,  and  the  half  of  the  knitting  to  the  centre  of  the 
heel.  Work  with  the  wrong  sides  outwards  and  top 
sew  the  edge  of  the  knitting  to  a  soft  ridge  which 
projects  round  the  edge  of  the  sole. 

The  Ankle  Flap.  Casting  on  12  stitches  with  the 
brown  wool,  work  in  plain  knitting  a  sufficient 
length  to  fit  round  the  ankle.  Sew  the  flap  to  the 
ankle  so  that  the  join  is  hidden  when  the  flap  is 
turned  over  to  the  right  side.  The  casting-on  and 
casting-off  stitches  of  the  flap  should  meet  at  the 
centre  front  of  the  shoe.  Thread  a  cord  made  with 
the  wool  through  the  holes  (made  by  the  pattern) 
along  the  top  of  the  shoe,  and  finish  with  a  ball  or 
tassel  attached  to  the  end  of  the  cord. 

A  Child’s  Knitted  Slipper.  This  makes  a  warm  comfortable 
shoe  for  a  young  child,  and  does  not  require  a  sole. 

Use  double  knitting  wool  in  some  serviceable  colour,  and  4 
No.  1 1  steel  knitting  pins. 

Cast  on  36  stitches.  Knit  every  row  plain  for  3  inches.  Then 
cast  on  9  extra  stitches  at  the  end  of  one  wire.  Join  up,  and  with 
the  4  wires  knit  like  a  stocking  for  2  inches.  Take  in  the  toe  in  the 
same  way  as  for  a  stocking  and  graft  off.  Sew  up  the  back  of  the 
shoe.  Crochet  round  the  ankle  and  put  through  a  cord  or  ribbon. 

A  Soft  Bedroom  Slipper  for  Little  Girl.  Use  1  oz.  4-ply 
fingering  wool  and  2  No.  14  steel  pins.  Cast  on  58  stitches.  Work 
in  ribbing  of  2  plain,  2  purl  for  8  inches.  Double  the  strip  and  join 
up  the  sides.  If  liked,  introduce  strips  of  another  colour  round  the 
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t©p.  Work  a  row  of  crochet  round  the  edge  by  making  one  double 
crochet  down  into  the  purl  strip,  2  chain  and  another  double 
crochet  down  into  the  next  purl  strip.  Continue  in  same  way 
right  round.  Make  a  little  ball  of  wool  and  sew  on  in  front.  This 
slipper  just  takes  the  shape  of  the  foot  when  worn. 

Bed  Socks 

Materials.  2  ozs.  white  5-ply  fingering  wool,  2  ozs.  blue,  and 
4  steel  knitting  pins,  size  1 1 , 

With  blue  wool  cast  on  32  stitches  and  knit  4  rows  plain.  Join 
in  the  white  wool  and  knit  alternately  plain  and  purl  for  4  rows. 
Repeat  this  till  there  are  14  ridges  of  blue.  At  the  end  of  the  row 
cast  on  5  stitches  in  white  and.  knit  plain  for  2  inches  with  4  needles, 
then  decrease  as  for  a  stocking  till  there  are  12  stitches  on  the 
front  and  12  at  the  back. 

Graft  off  the  knitting. 

Now,  use  a  bone  crochet  hook  and  with  the  white  wool  work 
a  row  of  double  crochet  round  the  edge  of  the  sock,  working  two 
double  crochets  into  each  ridge  of  knitting.  The  space  left  between 
the  edges  of  crochet  is  now  filled  up  with  knitting.  Lift  the  crochet 
loops  right  round,  dividing  the  number  between  3  knitting  needles. 
Knit  plain  on  right  side  and  purl  on  wrong  for  6  rows.  To  shape 
the  part  at  the  toe  end  knit  2  together  on  either  side  of  the  centre 
stitch  on  every  row.  To  finish  off,  the  two  rows  may  be  grafted 
or  cast  off  in  the  usual  way.  Work  a  row  of  treble  crochet  round  the 
top  and  insert  a  cord  made  of  the  wool. 

Another  Type.  These  bed  socks  are  very  simple  and  quickly 
knitted. 

Materials .  2  No.  8  knitting  needles,  4-ply  fingering  wool — 

2  ozs.  white  and  1  oz.  contrasting  colour. 

1.  Using  the  contrasting  colour  cast  on  50  stitches  and  knit 
2  inch  of  rib,  one  plain,  one  purl. 

2.  Using  the  white  double  the  number  of  stitches  by  knitting 
twice  into  every  stitch. 

3.  Knit  in  garter-stitch  until  25  ridges  are  formed. 

4.  Change  to  former  colour  of  wool  and  halve  number  of  stitches 
by  knitting  every  two  together. 

5.  Knit  1  inch  of  rib,  one  plain,  one  purl  and  cast  off. 

6.  Double  over  knitting  and  sew  cast-off  and  cast-on  edges 
together,  also  one  short  side. 

7.  Work  a  row  of  crochet  round  the  top  and  run  a  cord 
through. 

8.  Decorate  the  front,  where  the  one  plain  and  one  purl  ribs 
are  seen  together,  with  coloured  threads  forming  flowers  or  straight 
stitches. 
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Knitted  Tea-Cosy 

An  attractive  tea-cosy  made  in  colours  to  match  any  tea-set  may 
be  made  from  these  directions. 

One  requires  3  ozs.  5-ply  fingering  wool,  and  2  No.  9  knitting 
pins. 

Cast  on  80  stitches  or  fewer  if  a  smaller  cosy  is  wanted.  Knit 
6  ridges  (12  rows)  in  garter-stitch,  slipping  the  first  stitch  of  each 
row.  Then  knit  1  inch  in  stocking-web,  that  is,  plain  on  the  right 
side  and  purl  on  the  wrong. 

Knit  other  6  ridges  in  garter-stitch  and  3  inches  straight  up  in 
stocking- web.  Then  take  in  15  times  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  plain  row,  knitting  one  stitch  plain  at  beginning  and  end 
of  each  row.  This  shapes  the  side  of  the  cosy.  Put  these  stitches 
on  to  an  odd  needle  and  knit  the  other  side  of  the  cosy  in  the 
same  way.  Graft  the  two  sides  together  along  the  top  and  sew 
up  the  sides,  or,  each  piece  may  be  cast  off  along  the  top  and  the 
two  sewn  together. 

The  cosy  may  then  be  decorated  as  desired.  A  simple  design  in 
cross-stitch  is  suitable,  or  a  herbaceous  border  worked  in  suitable 
contrasting  colours  forms  an  attractive  and  dainty  decoration.  If 
liked,  a  cord  made  by  twisting  the  various  colours  of  wool  used  can 
be  sewn  to  cover  the  join  up  the  sides,  and  a  loop  made  at  the  top 
to  form  a  handle. 

The  “  Lady  ”  Tea-Cosy.  Another  tea-cosy  knitted  to  re¬ 
present  a  lady  is  very  attractive.  The  top  is  a  china  lady  which  may 
be  bought  in  many  needlework  shops,  and  the  knitted  part  forms 
the  lady’s  skirt. 

For  this,  use  2  No.  9  knitting  needles,  and  2  colours  in  double 
knitting  or  5-ply  fingering  wool. 

With  one  colour  cast  on  100  stitches  and  knit  5  ridges  in  garter- 
stitch.  This  forms  the  bottom  or  wide  part  of  the  skirt.  Join  in 
the  lighter  colour  and  knit  10  stitches  light,  10  stitches  dark,  and 
so  on  to  end  of  row.  When  crossing  the  wool  on  the  wrong  side 
pull  tightly  and  this  forms  ridges  right  down  the  skirt.  Continue 
knitting  up  in  this  way  in  garter-stitch,  crossing  the  strands  always 
on  the  same  side  and  pulling  tightly  till  a  piece  7  inches  long  is 
knitted.  Cast  off  for  the  waist,  pulling  very  tightly. 

Repeat  for  the  second  half  of  the  skirt. 

Sew  the  two  pieces  together  leaving  a  space  for  the  handle  of 
the  teapot  on  one  side,  and  another  on  the  opposite  side  for  the 
spout.  Sew  the  skirt  on  to  the  lady’s  waist,  pulling  the  wool  through 
the  holes  made  for  this  purpose. 

A  “  Bachelor  ”  Cosy.  A  “  Bachelor  ”  tea-cosy  is  one  which 
is  used  without  removing  it  from  the  teapot.  The  one  just  described 
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belongs  to  this  class  and  here  is  still  another.  It  is  a  nicely  fitting 
one,  and  is  suitable  for  a  teapot  holding  about  a  quart.  It  may  also 
be  knitted  from  wool  of  a  colour  to  match  the  tea-service. 

Materials.  3  ozs.  5-ply  fingering  wool  for  the  outside,  2  ozs. 
of  4-ply  for  the  lining,  and  2  No.  10  celluloid  knitting  needles. 

Use  the  thicker  wool  and  cast  on  52  stitches. 

1  st  row:  K2,  p2.  Repeat  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

2nd  and  3rd  rows:  Like  the  1st  row. 

4th  row:  Knit  plain. 

Repeat  these  4  rows  twice  more. 

13th,  14th  and  13th  rows:  Like  the  1st  row. 

16th  row:  *K2  tog.,  wool  forward.  Repeat  from  *  until  only 
2  stitches  remain.  K2.  Repeat  the  1st  4  rows 
14  times. 

73rd  row:  Knit  plain. 

74th  row:  Purl. 

Now  take  the  finer  wool  and  continue  for  the  lining. 
73th  row:  Knit  plain. 

76th  row:  Purl. 

Work  80  rows  in  plain  knitting.  Cast  off.  This  completes  the 
first  half.  Turn  up  the  lining  in  each  piece  and  hem  the  cast-off 
edge  neatly  just  under  the  row  of  holes.  Join  it  also  along  the  edge 
at  each  side,  taking  care  to  keep  the  lining  slightly  in  so  that  the 
edge  is  not  seen  on  the  right  side.  When  the  two  pieces  are  worked, 
turn  the  work  wrong  side  out  and  join  them  together  as  follows  : 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  seam  join  for  2  inches,  then 
fasten  off  securely.  Leave  a  space  of  3  inches  unjoined,  and  then 
sew  the  remainder.  Sew  up  the  opposite  side  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  The  two  holes  thus  left  allow  the  handle  and  spout  to  project. 

Run  a  ribbon  or  a  cord  through  the  holes  and  draw  the  cosy  in 
to  the  size  required. 

Tea-Cosy  for  Individual  Teapot.  A  suitable  stitch  for  this 
small  tea-cosy  is  “  Polka-Stitch  ”  (previously  described). 

Use  5-ply  fingering  wool  in  2  colours,  and  2  No.  10  knitting 
needles. 

Using  the  darker  colour  for  the  outside,  cast  on  31  stitches 
(27  stitches  are  required  for  the  actual  pattern).  That  leaves  2 
stitches  at  the  beginning  of  the  row  and  2  stitches  at  the  end  which 
are  knitted  plain.  The  pattern  is  :  Over  thread,  slip  1  (purlwise), 
knit  2  tog.  Repeat  this  to  end  of  row.  The  wrong  side  is  the  same  as 
the  right  side.  Knit  up  pattern  on  a  strip  5  inches  long.  Join  on 
the  wool  for  the  lining,  and  in  order  to  make  the  lining  tighter  than 
the  outside  use  finer  knitting  needles.  Another  method  in  which  this 
may  be  done  is  to  use  4-ply  wool.  Knit  the  lining  in  garter-stitch, 
making  it  slightly  shorter  than  the  outside.  Cast  off.  Double 
the  two  pieces  of  knitting,  leaving  the  fold  at  the  top.  Slip-stitch  the 
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2  edges  together  at  the  bottom.  Knit  the  second  half  of  the  cosy  in 
the  same  way.  Join  up  the  sides,  leaving  an  opening  on  one  side  for 
the  handle  and  on  the  other  for  the  spout  of  the  teapot.  Make  a 
cord  to  tie  round  the  top,  and  finish  it  off  with  balls  or  tassels. 


Kettle  Holders 


hese  are  always  useful  articles  and  may  be  made  in  many 


different  ways.  The  two  following  methods  make  firm  strong 


holders. 


First  Method.  Use  double  knitting  wool  in  2  contrasting 
colours,  and  2  short  knitting  pins,  size  9. 

Cast  on  19  stitches  and  knit  a  square  in  plain  garter-stitch. 
Join  on  the  other  colour  and  knit  another  square.  Cast  off.  Repeat 
these  2  squares  again.  Then  join  the  two  strips  together,  placing 
the  1st  colour  opposite  the  2nd  and  the  2nd  opposite  the  1st.  Fold 
over  like  an  envelope  with  the  points  meeting  in  the  centre,  and 
join  neatly  on  the  right  side.  If  desired  thicker,  an  interlining  of 
flannel  could  be  slipped  in  and  attached  at  the  corners.  Work  a 
latch  at  one  corner  by  covering  strands  with  loop-stitch. 

Second  Method.  This  is  made  in  4  or  5-ply  fingering  wool 
in  2  contrasting  colours.  Use  one  pair  knitting  pins,  size  10. 

Cast  on  66  stitches  and  work  in  double  knitting. 

Method  of  Double  Knitting.  *  Slip  1st  stitch  as  if  for  purl, 
pass  thread  round  to  back  of  needle,  knit  1  stitch,  bring  thread  to 
front  of  needle.  Repeat  from  *  to  end  of  row. 

Work  1  inch  in  1st  colour,  join  in  2nd  colour  and  work  J-inch, 
then  1  inch  of  1st  colour,  another  strip  of  2nd  colour,  and  finish 
with  1  inch  of  1st  colour. 

Put  slip  stitches  on  to  one  needle,  and  knit  stitches  on  to  another. 
Slip  a  piece  of  flannel  between  the  knitting,  cutting  it  to  fit.  Cast 
off  by  knitting  (with  a  third  needle)  the  first  stitch  on  each  needle 
together.  Knit  next  2  stitches  in  same  manner  and  slip  1st  cast-off 
stitch  over  2nd  cast-off  stitch.  Continue  in  same  manner  to  end  of 
row.  Make  a  loop  at  one  corner  in  same  way  as  for  1st  holder. 

Knitted  Cotton  Washing  Glove.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  know  what  to  give  to  a  child  who  is  just  learning  to  knit.  This 
simple  washing  glove  helps  to  solve  that  difficulty  as  it  is  something 
which  the  child  can  use  herself  afterwards  and  that  is  a  great 
attraction. 

Have  a  ball  of  knitting  cotton  No.  8  and  2  short  knitting  pins 
size  10.  Cast  on  28  stitches.  Knit  1  plain,  1  purl  for  2  inches. 
Then  knit  every  row  plain  till  the  knitting  measures  twice  the 
length  of  the  hand  after  the  ribbing.  Finish  off  with  the  same 
number  of  rows  of  ribbing  as  at  the  beginning.  Cast  off  and  top- 
sew  the  sides  together  to  form  the  glove. 
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Ideas  for  Using  Remnants  of  Wool 

When  much  knitting  is  done  in  a  household,  ideas  for  using  up 
remnants  of  wool  are  always  welcome.  The  following  are 
simple  and  useful  articles. 

A  Useful  Bag.  A  bag  which  may  be  used  for  holding  various 
articles  such  as  reels  of  cotton  or  silk,  cards  of  darning  wool,  etc., 
etc.  When  knitted,  the  bag  could  be  lined  with  silk,  which  gives 
it  a  pretty  finish  and  makes  it  stronger.  A  bag  7  inches  by  5  inches 
is  a  convenient  size.  Take  4-ply  fingering  wool  and  2  steel  knitting- 
needles,  size  13  or  14.  Cast  on  46  stitches  in  the  1st  colour  and 
knit  seven  ridges  in  garter-stitch.  Make  a  row  of  holes  for  a  cord 
(knit  4,  wool  forward,  knit  2  together,  repeat  to  end  of  row).  Knit 
back  1  plain  row,  then  commence  pattern  for  centre  part  of  bag 
in  a  contrasting  colour  of  wool. 

Pattern. 

1st  row:  K4,  p4,  k4,  p4,  k4,  p4,  k4,  p4,  k8. 

2nd  row:  K4,  purl  to  last  4  stitches,  kq. 

3rd  row:  K8,  p4,  k4,  p4,  k4,  p4,  k4,  p4,  k4. 

4th  row:  K4,  purl  to  last  4  stitches,  k4. 

Repeat  these  4  rows  for  5  inches.  For  the  bottom  of  the  bag 
return  to  the  first  colour  and  knit  in  garter-stitch  for  16  ridges  (or 
twice  the  amount  at  the  top  of  the  bag) . 

Return  to  second  colour  and  knit  the  second  half  of  the  bag  in 
the  same  way.  Cast  off.  Sew  up  the  sides  of  the  bag,  leaving  the 
top  part  free.  Make  two  cords  and  thread  them  through  the  holes 
in  the  knitting  to  form  a  draw-string.  That  is,  thread  the  first  cord 
right  round  from  right  to  left,  and  the  second  one  right  round 
from  left  to  right.  A  tassel  may  be  fixed  on  the  ends,  or  a  simpler 
method  is  to  knot  the  ends  together,  cut  off  wool  about  J-inch 

beyond  the  knot,  and  fray  out  these  ends  to  form  a  tassel. 

A  Cot  or  Pram  Cover.  'The  second  suggestion  is  to  knit  a 

cover  for  a  baby’s  cot,  or  a  pram  cover.  For  this,  squares  of  knitting- 
are  done  in  garter-stitch  and  all  the  squares  are  joined  together 
very  neatly.  Steel  pins  should  be  used,  and  the  knitting  must  be 
firm  and  close  so  that  it  does  not  stretch.  It  is  wonderful  how 
bright  and  attractive  this  looks  if  worked  in  many  different  colours, 
grouping  the  colours  so  that  they  harmonise.  If  liked,  two  rows 
of  a  contrasting  colour  could  be  worked  in  the  centre  of  each 
square.  When  the  squares  are  all  joined  neatly  together  press  it 
into  shape  with  a  warm  iron  and  damp  handkerchief. 

The  edge  of  the  cover  may  be  finished  off  either  with  a  simple 
crochet  edge  or  a  strip  knitted  in  garter-stitch  and  sewn  on.  In 
the  latter  case  the  four  comers  would  require  to  be  “  mitred  ”  in 
order  to  make  them  lie  flat.  To  knit  the  strip  begin  with  1  stitch, 
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then  make  i  stitch  at  the  beginning  of  every  second  row  (so  that 
the  slant  comes  at  the  one  edge  of  the  knitting).  Continue  till  the 
required  number  of  stitches  are  added  for  the  width  of  the  strip — 
i o  or  12.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  strip  the  slant  is  obtained  by 
decreasing  instead  of  increasing.  Care  must  be  taken  to  knit  each 
strip  the  correct  length  for  the  side  it  is  intended  to  fit.  The  corners 
should  then  be  neatly  sewn  together  before  the  strips  are  attached 
to  the  cover.  Press  again  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  warm  iron. 

If  desired  to  make  this  cover  thicker,  a  layer  of  flannel  or  soft 
material  could  be  placed  against  the  wrong  side  and  attached  at 
the  corners  lightly.  In  this  way  it  could  easily  be  removed  for 
washing  purposes. 

Needlebooks.  Remnants  of  thick  wool  can  be  knitted  to 
make  pretty  and  useful  needlebooks.  Cast  on  sufficient  stitches 
to  knit  3  inches.  Knit  in  garter-stitch  to  measure  \\  inches  in 
length,  and  cast  off.  Take  two  pieces  of  flannel  and  catch  them 
through  the  centre  of  the  knitting  by  making  a  stitch  and  forming 
a  tied  loop  on  the  right  side.  The  edges  of  the  flannel  should  be 
frayed  for  |-inch.  A  pretty  way  to  decorate  the  needlebook  is  to 
string  together  a  few  small  coloured  beads  and  attach  them  to  the 
four  corners. 

Egg-Cosy  like  an  Owl.  Egg-cosies  made  to  match  the 
breakfast  china  are  always  attractive  and  this  one  is  quite  un¬ 
common.  It  is  made  to  look  like  an  owl  and  is  worked  in  yellow 
and  brown  wool.  Use  4-ply  fingering  wool  and  4  No.  14  steel 
knitting  pins.  With  the  yellow  wool  cast  on  64  stitches.  Work  like 
a  stocking  in  ribbing  of  2  plain,  2  purl  for  1  inch.  Then  in  plain 
knitting  for  another  inch.  Now  decrease  just  like  the  toe  of  a 
stocking,  by  taking  in  4  times  in  every  alternate  round.  (For 
method  of  reducing  and  position  of  intakes  on  various  needles 
see  dia.  of  a  stocking  toe,  p.  389,  with  instructions,  p.  391.)  Reduce 
until  there  are  12  stitches  on  front  needle  and  6  on  each  back 
needle.  Graft  as  instructed. 

To  make  the  eyes  of  the  owl,  crochet  two  circles  in  treble 
crochet,  using  the  yellow  wool,  and  with  the  brown  wool  a  row 
in  double  crochet  round  the  edge  of  the  circle.  For  the  centre 
of  the  eye  sew  on  a  bead  or  work  a  circle  in  the  brown  wool, 
using  a  loop-stitch  and  working  from  the  centre  outwards.  Sew 
on  the  eyes  and  make  a  stitch  in  brown  to  represent  the  beak. 

A  “  Hassock  ”  Pin-Cushion.  What  child  does  not  feel  proud 
when  she  is  able  to  make  a  present  for  mother’s  birthday  ?  A  little 
girl  who  has  learnt  to  do  plain  knitting  could  make  this  one. 
Remnants  of  wool  can  be  used.  Cast  on  the  number  of  stitches 
required  to  make  a  strip  1  inch  wide.  Knit  a  long  strip  in  garter- 
stitch.  Begin  at  the  end  and  roll  round  and  round  firmly,  keeping 
the  edges  even.  When  finished  the  cushion  should  measure  about 
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nants  of  wool  can  be  used.  Cast  on  the  number  of  stitches  required 
to  make  a  strip  i  inch  wide.  Knit  a  long  strip  in  garter-stitch. 
Begin  at  the  end  and  roll  round  and  round  firmly,  keeping  the 
edges  even.  When  finished  the  cushion  should  measure  about  i| 
inches  in  diameter,  so  knit  the  strip  long  enough  for  this.  Just 
before  the  last  round  take  a  needle  and  sew  several  times  right 
through  to  keep  it  firm  and  light,  and  finish  off  by  sewing  the  end 
firmly  down. 

Cut  a  round  of  velvet  slightly  larger  than  the  pin-cushion.  Turn 
in  the  raw  edges  and  top-sew  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  hassock. 
Make  two  handles,  one  opposite  the  other,  by  strands  of  wool  loop- 
stitched.  Stick  in  the  pins  in  circles  round  the  top. 

THE  CHRISTIE  METHOD  OF  CASTING  ON 

The  usual  methods  of  casting  on  have  been  thoroughly  explained 
in  the  previous  chapter.  There  is  still  another  way,  which  has 
been  recommended  for  insertion  in  this  book  by  Miss  J.  B.  Christie, 
M.A.,  of  Kirkcaldy.  Miss  Christie  claims  that  it  is  a  perfect 
method  ;  that  it  is  elastic,  firm,  and  always  regular. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  method  has  been  a  kind  of 
tradition,  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  in  a  family 
whose  good  craftsmanship  in  knitting  has  always  been  distinguished. 

She  is  willing  that  this  craft  secret,  which  has  never  yet  been 
published,  should  be  passed  on  to  a  wider  circle. 

Method.  First  you  must  calculate  how  much  wool  will  be 
needed  to  make  the  number  of  stitches.  With  practice  this  can 
be  gauged  very  accurately. 

Unroll  the  needed  length  from  the  ball,  and  holding  the  wool 
as  it  comes  from  the  ball,  pass  it  between  the  little  finger  and  the 
third  finger,  across  the  palm  and  round  the  thumb  of  the  left 
hand.  (Fig.  i.)  Then  pass  it  across  the  palm  to  between  the  first 
and  second  fingers  (Fig.  2),  then  bend  down  the  forefinger,  and 
lift  on  to  it  the  strand  which  runs  from  the  little  finger  to  the 
thumb.  (Fig.  3.)  There  is  now  a  stitch  on  the  forefinger,  and  by 
inserting  the  point  of  the  needle  under  the  lower  strand  of  this 
stitch  (Fig.  4)  and  knitting  it  with  the  wool  coming  from  the  ball, 
another  stitch  will  be  formed  on  the  knitting  needle. 

Release  all  the  wool  from  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and, 
drawing  with  both  strands,  pull  the  stitch  firm  on  the  needle,  firm, 
but  not  tight.  Repeat  for  as  many  stitches  as  required,  and  you 
will  find  that  you  have  a  neatly  knitted  elastic  edge. 
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I.  TO  UPHOLSTER  A  BOX 

In  these  days  of  the  more  popular  smaller  house,  the  housewife  may 
complain  of  having  little  cupboard  space.  This  is  perhaps,  in  some 
ways,  a  benefit,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she  does  need  an  occasional 
“  hidey  hole.”  It  is  such  a  need  that  an  upholstered  box  fulfils  so 
completely,  for  it  can  always  serve  another  purpose  at  the  same 
time.  It  would  be  an  attractive  seat  in  the  living-room,  by  the  fire 
or  in  the  window,  and  would  solve  the  problem  of  having  magazines 
or  children’s  toys  at  hand  and  yet  keeping  the  room  tidy.  If  it  is 
put  in  the  little  bedroom  it  will  be  found  very  useful  for  holding 
hats. 

The  Box.  Secure  a  strong  box,  of  a  suitable  size.  This  may 
be  got  from  the  grocer  for  a  modest  sum — a  butter  box  or  a  tinned 
fruit  box  is  a  good  choice. 

The  Lid.  Have  a  lid  made  of  wood  the  same  thickness  as  the 
box,  usually  §  inch,  to  project  i  inch  all  round. 

Suitable  Materials  for  Covering.  There  is  endless  variety 
of  materials  suitable  for  this  purpose,  but  in  choosing,  do  remember 
that  it  must  wear  well  and  not  be  easily  soiled,  e.g.  a  cretonne  with 
a  dark  background,  linen,  tapestry,  crash  or  dyed  sacking.  The 
colour  of  the  material  should  be  chosen  to  harmonise  with  the 
room  decoration. 

To  Calculate  the  Amount  Required.  Measure  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  box,  to  find  what  width  of  material  would  be  most 
economical,  for  at  least  two  sides  with  turnings  should  be  cut  from 
one  width.  Now  for  the  length  of  material,  measure  the  height  of 
the  box,  add  3  inches  and  double  the  amount,  result  selvedge 
measurement.  Measure  width  of  lid,  allow  6  inches  more  for 
padding,  and  add  this  to  the  first  measurement,  giving  the  total 
amount  required. 

Required  to  Line  Box.  Sufficient  cardboard  is  necessary, 
when  cut,  to  line  neatly  the  four  sides  and  bottom  of  the  box.  This 
can  be  cut  from  dress  boxes,  or  sheets  of  cardboard  may  be  bought. 
Sateen  lining  in  a  contrasting  or  corresponding  colour  is  required  to 
cover  the  cardboard  on  the  inside  of  the  box,  on  the  bottom  and 
also  on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  allowing  ij  inch  turnings  all  round. 

To  Pad  the  Box.  Unbleached  wadding  is  used.  This  can  be 
bought  in  sheets  or  by  the  yard.  Allow  one  layer  for  the  outside  of 
the  box,  one  for  facing  the  cardboard  inside,  one  for  lining  the 
lid,  and  at  the  least  eight  layers  to  pad  the  top  of  lid. 
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i.  Box  showing  lid  i  inch  bigger.  Material 
tacked  on  end  and  carried  round  to  front. 


Etceteras.  A  box  of 
small  tacks  §-inch,  a  ham¬ 
mer,  a  box  of  grip-fix,  a 
pair  of  brass  hinges,  a  brass 
support,  and  4  caddy  balls 
or  domes  of  silence  are 
necessary. 

To  Make  Up.  Cut  one 
layer  of  wadding,  or  more 
if  liked,  the  exact  size  of 
each  side.  Lay  on  box  and 
tack  at  each  corner.  Cut 
material  for  sides  of  box 
(selvedge  running  from  top 
to  bottom),  allowing  3  inches  extra  on  height  and  2  inches  on  width 
for  turnings.  If  yon  are  using  patterned  material,  plan  to  have  a 
central  pattern  on  lid  and  front  of  box,  or  a  flower  pattern  growing 
up  the  box,  from  front  to  back  of  lid,  and  matching  a  continuous 
distinct  design  at  each  corner.  A  box  has  a  much  better  finish  if 
joins  are  made  at  each  corner  instead  of  the  material  being  carried 
round  to  cover  two  sides  in  a  piece. 

Lay  the  material  on  the  end  of  the  box,  allowing  ij  inches  to 
fall  inside  at  the  top.  Temporarily  tack  well  over,  always  beginning 
in  the  centre  and  carrying  the  material  towards  the  edges.  Let  it 
be  firm,  not  strained.  Tack  in  the  centre,  and  then  at  intervals  of 
ij  inches  all  the  way  well  under  the  box  and  out  to  the  sides  and 
top,  taking  away  any  fulness  from  the  centre  as  you  go.  Next 
temporarily  tack  the  material  on  front  and  back  of  the  box  in  same 
way,  folding  under  turnings  at  corners  and  pin  tightly  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  sewing.  Mitre  corners  neatly  at  the  top,  also  under  the 
box,  then  firmly  slip-stitch  each  corner.  Permanently  tack  inside 
and  tighten  if  necessary  before  driving  tacks  in  bottom  of  box. 

Lining  Box.  Cut  the  cai  aboard  to  line  the  box  just  to  meet  at 
the  corners,  and  then  a  piece  to  fit  the  bottom  exactly.  Remove 
cardboard,  numbering  each 
piece  and  the  side  of  the 
box  corresponding  to  it. 

To  Cover  Cardboard. 

Cut  lining  with  ij  inch 
turnings,  then  cut  one  layer 
of  wadding  to  the  exact  size, 
for  each  piece  of  cardboard. 

If  necessary,  iron  sateen  and 
lay  right  side  down  on  table. 

Place  the  wadding  over  it 
and  on  top  of  that  the  card- 
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board.  Brush  the  edge  of  cardboard  with  grip-fix,  turn  over  the 
edges  of  sateen  and  fix  it,  first  top  and  bottom,  then  at  the  sides, 
pulling  firmly.  Cover  each  piece  of  cardboard  in  the  same  way 
and  fit  them  into  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  box.  Slip-stitch 
top  edge  of  lining  to  inner  edge  of  material  on  box.  Press  in 
bottom  cardboard  and  this  should  lie 
perfectly  flat. 

Turn  box  upside  down,  cut  lining 
with  J-inch  turnings,  fold  under,  and 
tack  neatly  clear  of  the  edge.  Screw 
in  a  caddy  ball  at  each  corner. 

To  Fix  Hinges.  Screw 
hinges  on  to  the  back  of 
the  box  with  the  ball  of  the 
hinge  projecting.  Lay  on 
lid,  projecting  1  inch  all 
round,  mark  the  position 
of  the  hinge  on  the  lid, 
turn  the  box  on  to  the  lid 
and  screw  the  hinge  down. 

To  keep  the  lid  from  falling 
back  fix  on  a  support  or 
arm. 

Further  Suggestions.  Perhaps  a  more  padded  seat  is  wanted, 
then  use  a  stuffing  of  hair,  fibre  or  wool.  Tease  out  the  stuffing 
used,  and  cover  top  of  lid  very  evenly.  Tack  over  this  a  piece  of 
unbleached  calico,  beginning  centre,  back  and  front,  and  straining 
firmly  towards  the  sides.  Tack  there,  then  cover  with  material. 

Pockets  in  Lining.  If  the  box  is  to  be  used  as  a  work-box, 
pockets  may  be  made  of  the  sateen.  Gut  them  to  the  depth  required, 
gather  at  the  top  with  an  elastic  heading,  and  stitch  on  to  the  lining 
before  it  is  fixed  to  the  cardboard.  Across  the  lining  of  the  lid  a 
strapping  of  sateen  may  be  stitched  to  hold  scissors,  needlebook  and 
thimble. 

A.  K.  Forrest. 


3.  Lid  opened  showing  support  and  strapping 
of  workbox. 


II.  LOOSE  COVERS 

For  the  Seat  of  a  Dining-Room  or  Bedroom  Chair 

Loose  chair  covers  are  perhaps  more  suitable  for  the  country 
cottage  than  the  town  house.  But  they  have  their  uses  there 
too.  They  may  be  used  to  freshen  a  whole  suite  whose  covers  have 
become  faded  and  rubbed  or  may  bring  an  odd  chair  into  line 
with  an  existing  colour  scheme. 

As  a  means  of  protection  for  priceless  pieces  of  tapestry  and 
N.B.  O 
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embroidery  on  the  seats  and  backs  of  chairs  the  loose  cover  is  a 
boon,  while  in  the  humbler  home  it  is  an  invaluable  protection 
from  the  ravages  of  sun  and  dust  on  the  “  best  suite  ”  and  from 
the  sticky  fingers  of  children. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  likely  to  be  an  eyesore  in  the  home 
than  badly-fitting  covers,  beware  of  the  temptation  to  “  run  up  ” 
loose  covers  in  a  hurry.  The  making  of  covers  at  home  for  chairs 
both  big  and  small  is  a  job  well  within  the  scope  of  every  housewife, 
and  success  should  be  assured  to  all  who  are  willing  to  build  up 
the  work  step  by  step,  fitting  the  covers  on  to  the  chairs  frequently 
as  the  work  progresses.  The  material  to  be  used  is  of  first  con¬ 
sideration.  A  washing  material  it  must  be,  and  there  is  endless 
variety  of  attractive  stuffs  of  this  class  obtainable.  Cretonnes, 
printed  linens,  and  the  new  striped  and  checked  tweedy  materials 
are  all  suitable.  Be  warned  with  regard  to  patterns.  A  small  all- 
over  pattern  is  easiest  to  manage  and  most  economical  to  use.  If  a 
large  pattern  is  chosen  the  material  must  be  cut  to  give  a  complete 
pattern  in  the  middle  of  the  seat,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  flower  or  branch  growing  from  front  to  back  of  seat,  from  lower 
edge  to  upper  edge  of  side  band,  and  from  bottom  to  top  of  back. 

Self-coloured  linens  can  be  got  in  many  good  shades  and  make 
up  very  nicely  and  easily.  It  would  be  well  to  begin  by  covering  a 
small  chair,  say  of  the  usual  dining-room  variety.  Sitting-room 
and  bedroom  chairs  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Material  Required.  The  amount  of  material  necessary  for 
this  is  from  i  yard  to  ij  yards  of  30  inches  to  36  inches  wide,  or 
this  length  of  double  width  material  for  two  small  covers.  If, 
however,  a  number  of  covers  are  to  be  cut  from  one  piece  of 
material,  a  saving  in  material  may  be  effected  by  careful  planning 
and  placing  of  pattern. 
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A  hank  of  piping  cord  of  medium  thickness,  a  cotton  reel  to 
match  material  and  half  a  dozen  fasteners  for  each  cover  will  he 
required. 

Pattern.  To  take  a  pattern  of  the  chair,  place  on  the  seat 
of  the  chair  a  piece  of  paper  large  enough  to  project  an  inch  or  so 
over  the  edge  all  round,  including  the  back  edge.  Where  the  back 
legs  of  the  chair  join  the  seat  snip  the  paper  and  cut  it  close  to  the 
wood.  Press  with  the  fingers  all  round  the  top  edge  of  the  seat, 
remove  the  paper  and  cut  by  the  creases.  Decide  upon  the  depth 
of  side  band  desired  and  whether  your  cover  is  to  be  finished  with 
a  false  hem  or  a  frill.  More  material  is  used  when  a  frill  is  added 
— ij  times  the  length  of  side  band  being  needed  for  gathering  and 
twice  the  length  for  box-pleating.  When  a  frill  is  added  the  total 
depth  of  the  side  band  and  frill  is  generally  greater  than  a  side 
band  finished  with  a  false  hem. 

To  Cut  Out.  To  cut  out  the  cover,  single  out  the  material 
and  lay  it  right  side  up.  Place  the  paper  pattern  on  it,  being  careful 
to  have  the  pattern  of  material  “  growing  up.”  Allow  f-inch  all 
round  for  turnings.  For  side  bands  three  widths  of  material — 30 
inches  to  36  inches — are  generally  required  of  depth  according  to 
the  measurement  of  the  chair,  and  with  an  allowance  of  f-inch  at 
both  edges  for  turnings.  For 
false  hems  three  widths  of 
material  2  inches  deep  are 
necessary.  If  a  frill  is  to  be 
added,  strips  of  the  depth 
desired  should  be  taken  from 
width  of  material — 4  \  widths 
for  frilling  and  6  widths  for 
box-pleating,  again  allow¬ 
ing  for  turnings  at  both 
edges. 

Cross-cut  strips  1 J  inches 
wide  and  long  enough  when 
joined  to  go  all  round  the 
edge  of  the  seat  part  will  be 
required,  and  twice  this 
length  if  a  frill  is  to  be 
added.  To  bind  the  corners 
2  strips  should  be  taken  from 
the  selvedge  2  inches  wide 
and  about  12  inches  long. 

To  make  up  the  cover 
join  cross-cut  strips  as  shown 
in  diagram. 

Tack  piping  cord  into 
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cross-cut  pieces,  bringing 
raw  edges  together  and 
tacking  close  to  cord. 

Finish  Corners,  viz  : 
Tack  prepared  piping  cord 
on  to  the  right  side,  raw 
edges  together,  easing  the 
cord  at  the  corner  to  keep 
the  correct  angle.  Back¬ 
stitch  firmly.  Snip  to  cord 
at  corner  and  turn  the  raw 
edges  to  wrong  side.  (See 
Figs.  3  and  4.)  Face  with 
2-inch  selvedge  pieces  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Notice  the  complete 
mitre  at  corner  to  keep  the 
correct  angle,  and  the  use  of 
selvedge  next  the  piping  cord 
to  prevent  unnecessary  thick¬ 
ness. 

Join  Side  Band  to  Seat, 
viz  :  Tack  piping  on  right 
side  of  seat  with  raw  edges 
together  and  allowing  5 
inches  to  6  inches  beyond 
the  corner  to  wrap  round 
leg  of  chair  and  form  pla¬ 
cket.  Tack  piping  to  back 
edge  in  the  same  way,  allow¬ 
ing  5  inches  beyond  corner  for  placket. 

Now  tack  one  of  the  widths  cut  for  side  bands  on  to  piping  cord 
on  the  back  edge  of  seat,  having  right  sides  together  and  raw  edges 
together.  This  gives  the  piping  cord  between  seat  and  side  band. 

The  other  two  widths  must  be  joined  for  front  edge  of  seat. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  so  as  to  prevent  a  join  in  front,  is  to  cut 
one  piece  in  two  and  join  by  selvedges  to  the  ends  of  the  second 
piece.  The  middle  of  this  should  be  placed  to  centre-front  of  seat 
part  right  sides  together  and  raw  edges  together.  Back-stitch  all 
round  close  to  piping  cord. 

Make  False  Hem,  viz  :  Join  2  of  the  2  inch  strips  cut.  Place 
piping  cord  in  one  edge,  bringing  over  a  lay  of  J-inch  and  tacking 
close  to  cord.  Place  on  to  the  right  side  of  side  band,  raw  edge  01 
side  band  to  raw  edge  of  lay.  Stitch  close  to  piping.  Turn  hem  to 
wrong  side  with  a  J-inch  lay.  Hem,  taking  care  not  to  show 
hemming  on  the  right  side. 
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Attaching  Frill.  If  a  frill  is  to  be  attached  proceed  as  follows. 
Join  widths  cut  for  frill.  Lay  and  stitch  a  very  narrow  hem  along 
one  edge.  Gather  to  fit  side  band  or  arrange  in  box  pleats  of  about 
1  inch,  and  machine  in  place.  To  attach  frill  tack  piping  cord  to 
lower  edge  of  side  band  on  right  side,  then  the  frill  to  side  band, 

right  sides  together,  having  the  piping  cord 
between  band  and  frill.  Stitch  firmly. 

Placket.  Fit  cover  on  to  chair  and  turn  in 
at  both  ends  of  back  band,  allow  sufficient  to 
bring  the  ends  to  outer  edge  of  chair  legs.  Turn 
in  side  band  at  both  ends  J-inch  beyond  the 
back  legs  of  the  chair  to  allow  of  wrapping  round 

under  the  back  band.  The 
back  should  fasten  over 
the  sides  as  shown  in  Dia¬ 
gram  6.  Finish  with  hems 
of  |-inch  to  f-inch.  Sew 
on  2  or  3  fasteners  accord¬ 
ing  to  depth  of  band.  The 
neatest  method  of  making 
a  placket  where  there  is  a 
frill,  is  to  smooth  out  the 
gathers  for  about  1  \  inches 
before  hemming  the 
placket. 

A  great  deal  of  time 
can  be  saved  by  using  the 
sewing  machine  fittings  for 
6.  Placket.  piping  and  frilling.  These 

fittings  are  simple  to  use,  and  if  any  difficulty  is  experienced  a  de¬ 
monstration  can  be  arranged  at  any  sewing  machine  shop. 

So  with  some  attractively  coloured  material  and  the  machine 
gadgets  to  work  with,  the  making  of  a  new  outfit  for  the  old  suite 
should  be  a  pleasant  prelude  to  the  spring  cleaning. 

Jane  Duncan. 


III.  LOOSE  COVER  FOR  THE  EAS Y-CFIAIR 

Perhaps  covering  an  easv-chair  may  seem  a  big  undertaking,  but, 
by  taking  careful  measurements  and  by  following  the  line  of  the 
chair  in  cutting  and  fitting  this  task  will  prove  well  worth  while, 
and  many  a  worn  but  comfy  chair  will  be  disguised.  The  cover 
must  be  loose-fitting  to  allow  for  wear  and  laundering,  but  yet  it 
must  have  a  smart,  tailored  appearance.  When  finished  the  cover 
should  clear  the  floor  by  1  inch. 
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To  Find  the  Amount  of  Material  Required.  Add  together 
the  following  measurements,  noting  carefully  the  line  and  points 
indicated  in  diagram. 

Centre  Line  Inside  Back  and  Seat.  Allow  the  tape  to  fall 
i  inch  over  the  outside  edge  of  back  at  A,  take  measurement  at  B, 
and  add  5  inches  to  tuck  away.  Then  measure  from  B  to  C,  adding 

5  inches  for  tuck-in  at  the  back  of  the  seat  and  1  inch  tumine  at  C. 

Outside  Back.  Allow  1  inch  turning  at  A  and  take  measure¬ 
ment  from  A  straight  down  to  H  (centre  of  lower  edge  of  back). 

Inner  Arms.  Allow  1  inch  turning  at  D  and  take  measurement 
from  D  to  E  ;  add  5  inches  to  tuck  away  ;  double  this  amount  to 
allow  for  other  arm. 

Front  of  Chair  Seat.  Allow  1  inch  turning  at  C  and  take 
measurement  from  C  to  G. 

Allowance  for  Frill.  As  in  the  cover  for  the  small  chair,  the 
frill  may  be  deep  or  narrow  and  it  may  be  gathered  or  pleated.  An 
attractive  width  is  3  inches  when  finished,  so  allow  about  4 
inches  of  material.  Measure  the  circumference  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  chair,  and  for  gathering  allow  one  and  a  half  times  the 
circumference,  for  box-pleating  twice. 

To  Finish  Without  Frill.  Allow  material  for  a  false  hem  2 
inches  in  depth  and  width  sufficient  to  go  round  chair. 

For  Cross  Pipings  and  Scrolls.  Allow  one  yard  extra. 

An  average-sized  easy-chair  as  shown  in  the  diagram  will  require 

6  to  7  yards  material  and  a  suitable  width  should  be  chosen,  i.e. 
to  cover  the  greatest  horizontal  measurement  of  the  chair  side, 
front  or  back — and  allow  at  least  3  inches  for  easy  fitting  and  turn¬ 
ings.  Note  carefully  that  a  plain  material  with  coloured  pipings, 
or  an  all-over  small  pattern  will  be  easier  worked  with  and  more 
economical  than  large  patterns.  These  must  be  planned  so  that 
the  central  design  runs  always  towards  the  top  and  is  at  the  right 
place  (i.e,  centre  seat  back)  and  that  the  pattern  on  the  arms  fits  in 
with  the  rest,  going  from  the  inside  outwards. 

Piping  Cord.  Sufficient  to  pipe  the  outline  of  the  chair,  i.e. 
round  the  outside  back,  round  the  scrolls,  and  round  the  lower 
edge  of  the  chair. 

To  Cut  out  and  Fit  Cover.  Inside  Back.  Cut  measurement 
A  to  B  plus  6  inches,  easy  width  I  to  J  plus  3  inches.  Lay  material 
cut  on  the  chair  back,  pin  carefully  centre  of  material  to  A,  allowing 
1  inch  turning  to  fall  over  the  back.  Pin  round  the  sides  after 
allowing  easy  width  and  turnings.  Chalk-mark  round  the  arm 
curve.  From  the  chalk  mark  trim,  allowing  1  inch  turning  at  M, 
sloping  out  to  3  inches  turning  at  N.  Edge  of  turning  should  be 
snipped  slightly. 

Seat.  Measurement  B  to  C  plus  6  inches  and  width  E  to  E  plus 
10  inches. 


SCROLL 


A 


i.  Measurements  to  find  amount  of  material  required  to  make  loose  cover  for  chair. 

2.  To  fit  curved  seam  at  arm  and  back  line. 
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Inner  Arms.  Measurement  D  round  to  E  plus  6  inches  and  for 
width  D.  to  S.,  allowing  easy  measurements  and  turnings.  Cut  the 
material  for  second  arm  to  correspond.  Lay  the  cut  material  ok 
the  arm  and  chalk-mark  round  the  curve  M  N. 

To  Fit  Curved  Seam  at  Arm  and  Back  Line.  Allow  2  to  3 
inches  to  tuck  away  on  each  side.  Trim  and  pin,  remembering  it 
must  be  easy  fitting.  Should  there  be  no  space  to  tuck  away,  fit 
easily  and  pin.  Fit  second  side. 

To  Join  Seat  to  Back.  Pin  the  seat  to  the  back  joining  points 
B  and  tack  along  on  right  side. 

To  Join  Inner  Arms  to  Seat.  Pin  the  seat  to  lower  edge  of 
arms  and  tack  along. 

Now  remove  the  material  from  the  chair,  and  using  French 
seams,  machine  the  curve  M  to  N,  then  round  the  seat.  These 
seams  do  not  require  piping,  so  they  can  be  properly  secured  now. 
Replace  the  cover,  pin  carefully  all  round,  leaving  turnings  at 
A,  D  and  C  and  round  scrolls.  Tuck  away  allowance  made  round 
seat. 

Front  of  Seat.  Cut  a  band  of  material  for  the  front  of  the 
seat,  measurement  C  to  G,  add  turnings,  and  width  may  be  either 
D  to  D  plus  3  inches,  or  E  to  E  plus  6  inches,  if  the  chair  is  deeply 
sprung.  In  the  latter  case  the  scroll  will  be  carried  to  lower  edge 
of  the  chair  leg. 

Outer  Arms.  Measurement  D  to  F  plus  2  inch  turnings,  width 
D  to  S  plus  4  inches  for  turnings,  pattern  growing  up.  Pin  along 
under  arm,  down  the  back  and  round  scroll. 

Outside  Back.  Measurement  A  to  H  plus  1  inch  turning.  Pin 
centre  to  centre  at  A,  then  all  round  as  in  diagram  3,  leaving  easy 
fitting. 

Piping.  Cut  cross-pieces  if  inches  in  width  and  long  enough 
to  take  cord  already  measured,  joining  where  necessary.  Lay  the 
cord  in  the  middle,  turn  the  material  over  it  and  machine  down 
close  to  the  cord. 

Tack  piping  across  front  of  seat.  Turn  under  1  inch  turning  on 
band  and  slip  tack. 

Pipe  along  under  arm  roll  from  D  to  S,  if  liked,  or  join  with  a 
French  seam. 

Scroll.  Cut  and  fit  material  for  scroll  as  in  Diagram  4.  Trim 
to  shape  of  scroll  with  ij-inch  turnings  and  easy  fitting.  Tack 
piping  round  the  scroll,  turn  in  turnings  and  slip  tack  round. 

Back  of  Chair.  Tack  piping  round  back,  then  lay  under 
turnings  and  slip  tack  round. 

To  Finish  Lower  Edge  of  Chair.  Plan  always  to  have  lower 
edge  of  frill  1  inch  clear  of  the  floor  when  finished  :  so,  making  an 
allowance  for  depth  of  frill,  tack  the  piping  evenly  all  round. 

Frill.  Cut  and  join  where  necessary  with  flat  seams.  Lay  a 


3-  Cover  pinned  all  round.  4.  Material  for  scroll. 
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g.  Showing  placket.  6.  Making  cover  for  chair  with  rounded  back. 
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J-inch  hem  at  the  lower  edge  and  machine.  Gather  or  box-pleat 
and  tack  round,  allowing  turnings. 

Before  removing  the  cover  to  do  the  final  stitching  be  sure  that 
there  is  an  appearance  of  easiness  in  fitting,  to  allow  for  wear  and 
shrinkage  in  laundering.  The  loose  cover  may  then  be  slipped  off 
the  chair  and  machined  all  round  on  the  wrong  side.  Use  the  piper 
instead  of  presser  foot  of  the  sewing  machine.  A  placket  will  not 
really  be  necessary  on  a  chair  of  this  type  as  the  lower  circumference 
is  great  enough  to  permit  of  slipping  the  cover  off  and  on  com¬ 
fortably. 

Press  the  cover  and  fit  it  on  the  chair.  Rolls  of  newspaper 
tucked  round  seat  will  hold  it  in  position.  Tapes  may  be  stitched 
to  the  cover  to  be  tied  round  the  legs  of  the  chair. 

To  Make  a  Placket.  Leave  open  the  right-hand  back  seam 
almost  to  the  top.  Cut  a  strip  of  material  3  inches  wide  and  with 
this  make  a  wrap  on  the  inside  back  edges.  Then  having  tacked 
piping  cord  on  to  outside  back,  face  with  a  false  hem  about  ij 
inches  in  width.  Sew  on  patent  fasteners  about  2  inches  apart. 

To  Cover  a  Chair  with  Rounded  Back.  Where  there  is  no 
space  at  curve  between  arm  and  back  to  tuck  away  material,  fit 
points  M  to  N  easy  and  French  seam  in  a  sloping-out  curve.  Allow 
only  2  inches  to  tuck  away  on  lower  edge  of  back  also  on  inner 
arms.  Cut  a  collar  to  fit  round  the  seat  on  direct  cross  at  least  4 
inches  in  depth.  Machine  one  edge  of  the  strip  by  a  French  seam 
to  the  inner  arms  and  back,  and  the  other  on  to  the  seat. 

A.  K.  Forrest. 


IV.  ROUND  CUSHION 

This  cushion  has  a  small  circle  on  the  top  with  a  gathered 
outer  circle.  The  side  band  and  the  under  side  of  cushion  are 
perfectly  plain. 

Materials  Required 

1 J  yards  of  down-proof  calico. 

1  \  yards  of  silk,  36  inches  to  40  inches  wide. 

1  lb.  feathers. 

1  skein  of  piping  cord. 

Cushion  Pad.  Cut  two  circles  20  inches  in  diameter  in  down- 
proof  calico.  Cut  a  strip  of  calico  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
20  inches  circle  plus  1  inch  for  a  join  and  5!  inches  deep  :  this 
makes  the  side  band.  Join  the  ends  of  the  side  band  together,  then 
join  a  circle  to  each  side  and  machine-stitch  |-inch  from  the  edge, 
leaving  on  one  side  an  opening  of  about  6  inches  for  frilling  pur¬ 
poses.  Turn  the  pad  right  side  out,  and  tack  the  opening  of  pad 
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over  the  opening  of  bag  containing  the  feathers  ;  then  work  the 
feathers  from  the  bag  into  the  pad.  It  is  wise  to  do  this  in  order 
to  keep  the  feathers  from  flying  about.  Turn  in  the  edges  of 
opening  and  top-sew  together  with  small,  close  stitches. 

Outer  Covering.  Cut  the  silk  as  follows  : — Bottom  of  cushion 
= Circle,  20  inches  in  diameter. 

Side  band=  Circumference  of  circle,  cut  selvedge  way  and  5J 
inches  deep.  There  is  not  sufficient  material  to  get  this  strip  in  one 
length  so  cut  it  in  two  equal  parts,  and  allow  turnings  for  the  joins. 

Top  of  cushion—  Circle,  10J  inches  in  diameter  and  a  length  of 
silk,  one  and  a  half  times  the  circumference  of  the  cushion,  and  6| 
inches  wide.  As  this  piece  is  to  be  gathered  up,  cut  the  material 
in  lengths  so  that  the  6  j  inches  runs  selvedge  way. 
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Measurements  for  cutting  the  silk  for  outer  covering  of  round  cushion. 

Covering  for  piping  cord—  Cross-cut  strips  i|  inches  wide,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  go  round  both  edges  of  the  side  band  and  round  the  edge 
of  the  10J  inch  circle.  Diagram  1  shows  the  placing  and  cutting 
out. 

Making  Up.  Piping  :  Cut  lengths  of  piping  cord  sufficient  to 
go  round  both  edges  of  side  band,  and  one  for  the  outside  edge  of 
the  10J  inch  circle.  Allow  1  inch  on  each  length  for  a  join.  To 
make  a  join  tie  a  piece  of  thread  round  the  cord  about  1  inch  from 
each  end.  Cut  two  strands  from  one  end  of  the  cord  and  one  strand 
from  the  other  close  to  the  thread.  Overlap  the  strands  that  remain 
so  that  the  cord  forms  a  circle,  and  wind  the  thread  round  the  join 
to  keep  it  firm. 

Take  a  length  of  cross-cut  silk  and  join  in  a  circle  rather  less  than 
the  circle  of  cord.  Place  the  cord  along  the  centre  of  the  strip  of 
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gp?  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  material,  fold  the  raw  edges  over  to 
iBfPBt  one  another  and,  with  a  thread  to  match,  run  and  back¬ 
stitch  close  to  the  cord. 

Top  :  Cut  a  piece  of  muslin  or  dimity  the  same  size  as  the 
10J  inch  circle  of  silk.  Tack  these  together  then  thread-mark  the 
quarter  points.  Place  the  covered  piping  on  top  of  the  right  side  of 
circle,  with  raw  edges  of  both  lying  together.  Tack  into  position. 

Join  in  a  circle  the  strips  cut  for  the  gathered  top,  and  press 
open  the  seams.  Thread-mark  the  quarter  points  right  across  the 
width.  Gather  each  quarter  separately  and  if  desired  two  or  more 
rows  of  gathering  may  be  made  at  the  side  which  is  to  fit  into  the 
small  circle.  Pull  up  the  gathering  threads,  and  place  the  right 
side  to  the  right  side  of  the  10J  inch  circle  with  raw  edges  meeting 
and  quarter  points  matching.  The  piping  is  now  between  the 
circle  and  gathers.  Hold  the  gathered  side  next  you,  then  with  a 
thread  to  match  the  silk,  run  and  back-stitch  by  the  gathering 
thread  close  up  to  the  piping  cord.  Turn  the  raw  edges  back  on 
to  the  circle,  and  rough-hem  to  the  muslin  or  dimity,  taking  care 
not  to  allow  the  stitches  to  go  through  to  the  right  side. 

Side  Band.  Join  the  two  lengths  of  silk  for  the  side  band,  and 
press  open  the  seams.  Thread-mark  the  quarter  points.  Join  and 
cover  the  two  lengths  of  piping  cord  to  fit  the  side  band,  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  small  circle.  Place  a  piping  to  each  side 
band  with  right  sides  together  and  raw  edges  meeting.  Tack  into 
position.  Fit  the  silk  top  to  the  cushion  pad,  and  arrange  the 
gathers  of  the  outer  edge  evenly.  Put  in  an  occasional  pin  to  keep 
the  silk  in  position.  Before  removing  the  top  place  the  right  side  of 
side  band  to  the  right  side  of  the  outside  gathered  edge,  with  raw 
edges  meeting,  piping  inside,  and  quarter  points  matching.  Pin 
together,  remove  the  silk  from  the  pad,  and  tack  carefully.  Run 
and  back-stitch  together,  holding  the  gathered  side  next  you,  and 
keep  the  stitches  as  close  to  the  piping  as  possible. 

Bottom.  Place  the  20  inch  circle  of  silk  to  the  right  side  of 
side  band  with  edges  meeting,  and  quarter  points  matching.  Run 
and  back-stitch  together,  leaving  an  opening  of  about  12  inches  to 
14  inches.  Turn  the  cushion  cover  right  side  out,  and  slip  it  over 
the  pad.  Arrange  neatly  into  position  and  close  the  opening  by 
slip-stitching  the  edge  of  the  circle  to  the  edge  of  the  piping. 

Both  sides  of  the  cushion  may  be  made  alike,  and  if  so  J-yard 
more  silk  is  required. 


Sarah  G.  Service. 
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V.  ROUND  HUMPTY 

Material  Required.  Unbleached  calico,  2|  yards  ;  material 

to  cover,  2  yards  ;  wool  flock,  2  lbs.  ;  wood  shavings,  one  sack ; 
silk  cord,  2  yards  ;  a  piece  of  strong  blind  cord. 

Decide  on  the  size  of  the  humpty — 18  inches  in  diameter  is  a 
good  size. 

To  obtain  the  circle  cut  a  piece  of  paper  18  inches  square. 
Mark  the  square  left-hand  corners  A  and  B,  right-hand  corners 
C  and  D.  Fold  over  A  to  meet  D,  then  C  to  meet  B.  Fold  it  again, 
bringing  all  the  letters  together.  Measure  from  the  point  9  inches 
round  the  outer  edge  of  the  sector  and  cut  off  the  extra  paper  in 
a  smooth  curve.  When  unfolded  the  paper  should  now  form  a 
complete  circle,  measuring  18  inches  in  diameter. 

1.  Cut  from  this  pattern  3  rounds  of  calico. 

2.  Measure  the  circumference  of  the  circle  and  cut  2  pieces  of 
calico  7  inches  broad  and  long  enough  to  go  round,  allowing  for 
seams. 

3.  Join  the  ends  of  each  strip  and  attach  each  strip  to  a  circle, 
leaving  one  circle  free  to  put  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
humpty  after  stuffing. 

4.  Line  each  circle  with  a  layer  of  wool  flock  and  fill  up  with 
wood  shavings. 

5.  Press  the  shavings  firmly  in  with  the  feet. 

6.  Cover  one  round  with  the  third  circle  and  sew  it  roughly  on. 

7.  Lay  this  on  top  of  the  uncovered  one,  and  sew  round  with 
strong  linen  thread. 

8.  Tie  round  the  centre  with  the  blind  cord,  pulling  very 
tightly. 

9.  Outer  Covering.  Two  pieces  of  material  measuring  31 
inches  square  are  sufficient.  Join  up  three  sides  of  the  material, 
slip  the  humpty  in,  and  sew  up  the  end. 

10.  To  form  the  ears,  pull  out  each  corner  and  tie  tightly  with 
fine  twine. 

1 1 .  Finish  the  waist  with  a  cord  to  match  the  material,  twining 
it  round  each  ear  twice,  then  push  in  the  point  of  the  ear  and  sew 
to  keep  it  in  position. 

Note.  If  the  cord  is  very  thick  split  it  and  slip  the  ear  through 
instead  of  winding  it  round. 


Helen  M.  Paton 
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ANNIE  S.  PATERSON 

Smocking  or  Honeycombing  derives  its  name  from  the  smock 
that  at  one  time  was  worn  by  the  peasants  of  England.  These 
garments  were  wide  and  loose,  but  gathered  in  at  the  back  and 
front  of  the  shoulders  with  this  stitch. 

It  resembles  gathering  and  tucking  in  that  it  is  another  way 
of  disposing  of  fulness.  It  is  decorative  in  effect  and  is  popular 
on  small  children’s  clothes  for  the  reason  that  it  is  very  elastic  and 
stretches  with  the  growth  of  the  child.  It  is  not  to  be  recommended 
as  an  ornamentation  on  the  dresses  of  adults,  as  the  hollow  of  the 
honeycomb  is  a  harbinger  of  dust,  and  it  is  not  improved  by 
washing,  as  the  symmetry  of  the  cell  effect  is  then  spoiled. 

A  variety  of  smocking  is  very  much  in  evidence  on  the  Continent 
— in  Italy,  Austria  and  the  Balkans.  The  peasants  there  wear 
white  blouses  on  special  days,  made  gay  by  many  rows  of  smocking 
in  reds,  yellows,  greens  and  blues,  tightening  in  the  wide  sleeves 
and  bodice. 

The  stitch  itself  is  easy  but  it  requires  careful  preparation 
beforehand.  On  checked  or  striped  material  this  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter,  as  the  checks  and  stripes  are  good  guides  for  the 
tacking  thread,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  work.  Light  wool, 
silk,  or  cotton  materials  give  the  best  results,  and  if  the  material 
is  plain,  the  success  of  the  smocking  will  depend  upon  the  care 
with  which  the  preliminary  gathers  have  been  made.  This  must 
be  done  in  either  of  two  ways.  First,  by  marking  off  dots  at  regular 
intervals  (an  average  distance  of  J-inch)  in  a  perfectly  straight  line, 
or  secondly  by  transferring  the  dots  directly  on  to  the  cloth. 
Transfeis  are  now  sold  which  simplify  this  part  of  the  work. 
But  whether  the  dots  are  measured  by  hand  or  stamped  on,  great 
care  is  necessary  to  keep  them  perfectly  even. 

The  cloth  must  be  stretched  on  a  board  and  pinned  down 
before  marking.  When  this  is  done,  take  a  long  thread,  fasten  the 
starting  stitch  very  firmly,  and  gather  along  the  line  of  dots,  going 
from  dot  to  dot  carefully.  All  the  other  rows  of  gathers  are  directly 
under  the  first  row,  so  that  when  the  threads  are  gathered  up  the 
material  will  fall  into  regular  flutes  or  pleats.  Then  tighten  up  the 
threads,  and  at  the  end  put  in  one  pin  for  every  two  rows  of  gathers. 
Twist  the  threads  round  the  pins  and  do  not  break  them  off. 
When  this  is  done  the  material  is  ready  for  smocking.  (See  Fig.  i .) 

The  honeycomb  stitch  is  usually  the  first  to  be  learned.  For 
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this,  take  needle  and  thread  and  catch  together  by  two  shallow 
top  stitches  the  first  two  of  the  flutes  in  line  with  the  row  of  tacking. 
Slip  the  needle  down  the  left  of  these  two  flutes  to  half-way  between 
the  two  rows  of  tacking  and  again  pick  up  in  the  same  way  the 
second  and  third  flutes.  Slip  the  needle  up  to  the  top  position 
again,  and  catch  in  the  same  way  the  third  and  fourth  flutes,  and 
repeat  to  the  end  of  the  line  where  the  thread  is  fastened.  Then 
begin  again  at  the  right-hand  side  directly  above  the  second  line 
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/.  Material  gathered  ready  for  smocking.  2.  Honeycomb-stitch. 

of  tacking  and  repeat  as  above.  In  the  diagram  the  stitches  are 
numbered  to  indicate  their  sequence,  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
an  upper  and  lower  row  are  being  worked  simultaneously. 

Other  stitches  that  may  be  worked  are  (i)  Stemming,  which  is 
done  exactly  the  same  way  as  ordinary  stemming,  but  pick  up  a 
single  flute  instead  of  a  stitch  in  the  cloth,  working  either  from  right 
to  left  or  left  to  right.  (2)  Chain  Stitch,  which  is  done  exactly  as 
ordinary  chain,  only  the  stitch  is  made  to  fit  the  flutes,  one  only 
of  them  being  picked  up  to  make  a  stitch.  (3)  Feather  or  Coral 
Stitch  is  worked  as  is  the  ordinary  chain  stitch  from  left  to  right, 
alternately,  or  two  to  the  right  and  two  to  the  left,  alternately. 


TATTING 

MOLLY  E.  SHANNON 

T  ATTING,  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries, 
was  done  with  very  much  larger  shuttles  and  coarser  thread 
than  are  used  to-day.  A  fairly  thick  cord  of  silk  was  often  used.  Last 
century  thick  crochet  cotton  or  knitting  cotton  was  popular,  but 
then,  as  now,  fine  thread  for  trimmings  for  baby  garments  and 
finer  underwear  was  also  used. 

All  patterns  can  be  made  in  thin  or  thick  thread  as  the  maker 
desires.  Beginners  are  advised  to  use  only  coarse  thread  until  they 
have  mastered  all  the  necessary  movements.  In  all  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  make  a  few  rings  of  the  pattern  in  coarse  thread  so 
that  the  pattern  may  be  seen  clearly  before  it  is  worked  in  fine 
thread. 

Tatting  shuttles  are  of  various  sizes.  For  working  with  fine 
thread,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  ends  of  the  shuttle  are  not 
open,  or  the  loops  when  working  will  catch  in  the  open  ends.  For 
coarser  threads  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  ends  of  the  shuttle  closed 
when  not  in  use,  but  they  must  not  press  tightly  together  or 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  filling  the  shuttle. 

Materials.  Almost  any  material  may  be  used  in  tatting.  The 
thread  must  be  firmly  twisted.  A  loosely  twisted  thread  will  become 
frayed  in  working.  Fine  silk,  No.  80  or  No.  ioo  sewing  cotton,  will 
make  suitable  edges  for  underwear  or  baby  garments.  No.  50 
Mercer  crochet  cotton  makes  a  suitable  edging  for  fine  table  linen, 
No.  10  crochet  cotton  for  towel  edges,  and  No.  30  or  No.  40  crochet 
cotton  for  medallions  and  doily  edgings. 

Several  simple  edges  worked  with  only  one  shuttle  should  be 
made  before  work  is  attempted  with  two  or  more  shuttles. 

To  Make  Tatting.  Hold  the  shuttle  between  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  thread  from  the  shuttle  is  held 
between  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Pass  the  thread 
round  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  not  too  tightly,  and  cross  the 
thread  over  the  thread  already  held  by  the  left  hand.  Both  these 
threads  must  be  held  firmly  by  the  left  hand. 

Now  pass  the  thread  from  the  shuttle  round  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand. 

Note  :  On  the  left  hand,  thread  is  passed  from  the  front  to  the 
back.  On  the  right  hand,  thread  is  passed  from  the  shuttle  below 
the  fingers,  round  the  little  finger  and  from  the  back  forwards. 
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Middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  is  raised  to  raise  thread  while 
working. 

Shuttle  is  now  passed  through  between  first  and  second  fingers 
of  left  hand,  below  thread  stretched  between  them.  Without 
releasing  the  shuttle,  it  is  returned,  above  the  same  thread.  Draw 
shuttle  below  thread  on  right  hand  and  pull  thread  from  shuttle 
tightly.  A  half  knot  is  thus  formed  by  thread  of  loop  on  left  hand. 
Care  must  always  be  taken  that  knots  are  made  by  loop  thread  and 
not  shuttle  thread. 

This  is  half  of  a  stitch,  and  is 
held  under  left  thumb  while 
working  second  half  of  stitch. 

For  the  second  half,  the  thread 
is  not  passed  over  fingers  of  right 


I.  Position  of  hands  for  first  half  of  stitch. 

hand,  but  is  dropped  loosely  between  the 
hands.  Shuttle  is  passed  over  the  thread  on 
left  hand,  and  then  under  between  first  and 
second  fingers  as  before.  Draw  shuttle 
tightly  as  before  and  form  second  half  of  knot  on  thread  from  loop 
on  left  hand.  These  two  half  knots  together  form  one  double  stitch. 

This  will  be  referred  to  in  future  as  d.s. 

To  Make  a  Pigot.  Circles  and  semi-circles  of  tatting  are 
joined  together  by  means  of  picots.  Picots  are  also  used  as  orna¬ 
ments  on  circles  of  tatting. 

A  picot  is  made  by  leaving  a  space  between  two  double  stitches. 
Hold  the  previous  stitch  below  the  left  thumb  :  before  tightening 
the  two  halves  of  the  next  stitch  leave  about  f-inch  of  thread. 

Draw  up  this  below  left  thumb.  Picot  will  appear  as  in 
Tatting  Illustration  in  our  photographic  inset. 
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To  Join  Circles  by  Means  of  a  Picot.  Pass  a  fine  crochet 
hook  through  the  last  picot  of  the  previous  circle,  from  in  front 
towards  the  back.  Take  up  the  thread  of  the  loop  over  the  left 
hand,  and  pull  it  through  the  picot,  thus  forming  a  small  loop. 
Pass  the  shuttle  through  this  loop  and  then  pull  left-hand  loop 
back  into  shape.  Proceed  with  rest  of  circle. 

1.  Unconnected  Scallops.  Make  15  d.s.,  then  draw  ring  up 
tight  enough  to  form  a  semi-circle.  Leave  a  short  space  between 
the  scallops. 

2.  Scallops  with  Ornamental  Picot.  Tat  7  d.s.,  1  picot, 
7  d.s.  Draw  up  as  for  scallops  above. 

3.  Connected  Scallops.  Tat  4  d.s.,  1  picot,  3  d.s.,  1  picot, 
3  d.s.,  1  picot,  4  d.s.  Draw  up  as  for  scallops  above.  Second  ring 
as  follows  :  4  d.s.,  join  to  third  picot  of  previous  scallop,  3  d.s., 
1  picot,  3  d.s.,  1  picot,  4  d.s. 

4.  Circles  with  Picots.  Tat  4  d.s.,  1  picot,  3  d.s.,  1  picot, 
3  d.s.,  1  picot,  3  d.s.,  1  picot,  4  d.s.  Pull  up  tightly  to  form  complete 
circle.  Second  ring.  Leave  enough  thread  between  circles  to 
prevent  overlapping.  Tat  4  d.s.,  join  to  previous  circle,  3  d.s., 

1  picot,  3  d.s.,  1  picot,  3  d.s.,  1  picot,  4  d.s.  Pull  up  in  circle. 
Repeat  second  ring. 

5.  Circles  with  Long  and  Short  Picots.  Tat  5  d.s.,  1  short 
picot,  2  d.s.,  1  long  picot,  2  d.s.,  1  short  picot,  2  d.s.,  1  long  picot, 

2  d.s.,  1  short  picot,  5  d.s.,  and  puli  up  the  circle.  Second  ring  : 
5  d.s.,  join  to  last  picot  of  previous  ring,  2  d.s.,  1  long  picot,  2  d.s., 
1  short  picot,  2  d.s.,  1  long  picot,  2  d.s.,  1  short  picot,  5  d.s. 

6.  Tatted  Insertion.  Make  a  ring  like  those  in  Number  5. 
Turn  the  work,  leaving  a  thread  about  J-inch  long.  The  completed 
ring  is  now  below  the  left  thumb.  Make  another  ring.  Turn  again 
to  original  position.  Leave  J-inch  of  thread.  Make  a  third  ring, 
but  make  it  as  for  second  ring  in  Number  5,  and  join  to  last  picot 
of  first  ring.  Turn  again  and  make  another  as  second  ring.  This 
time  join  to  last  picot  of  second  ring. 

7.  Edging  for  Tray  Cloth.  First  ring  :  3  d.s.,  1  picot,  3  d.s., 
1  picot,  3  d.s.,  1  picot,  3  d.s.,  and  close  ring.  Turn  work  as  for 
insertion  No.  6.  Leave  J-inch  of  thread. 

Second  ring  :  6  d.s.,  1  picot,  6  d.s.,  close.  Turn  work. 

Third  ring  :  As  first,  and  join  to  last  picot  of  first  ring. 

Fourth  ring  :  4  d.s.,  join  to  picot  of  small  second  ring,  4  d.s., 
1  picot,  4  d.s.,  1  picot,  4  d.s.,  close  ring.  Turn  work. 

Fifth  ring  :  as  first,  and  join  to  third  ring.  Turn  work. 

Sixth  ring  :  as  second  ring,  and  join  to  third  picot  of  fourth 
ring. 

This  completes  one  pattern.  Repeat  these  patterns  as  often  as 
necessary.  Remember  to  allow  enough  to  full  on  at  corners. 


FELT  WORK 

HELEN  M.  PATON 

Felt  is  a  material  which  has  recently  been  much  used  in  needle¬ 
work.  It  is  soft,  easily  handled,  and  may  be  bought  in  many 
beautiful  shades.  The  price  is  about  is.  6d.  per  yard. 

Felt  not  only  forms  the  foundation  for  various  articles,  but  is 
also  greatly  used  to  applique  designs  on  linen,  crash  and  other 
coarse  materials. 

It  is  especially  suitable  for  children’s  work,  and  many  happy 
and  instructive  hours  could  be  spent  in  making  small  articles  which 
would  be  very  acceptable  as  Christmas  or  birthday  presents  for 
their  friends.  A  few  of  these  articles  are  now  described  and  many 
others  might  be  added. 

Serviette  Ring.  To  make  this  firmer  it  is  made  of  2  layers  of 
felt  in  contrasting  colours.  The  original  was  made  in  yellow  and 
green.  The  yellow  forms  the  inner  layer  and  the  green  the  outer. 
Cut  both  strips  8  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide.  Cut  a  point  on 
one  end  of  the  green  strip,  also  on  the  yellow,  but  make  it  slightly 
longer  so  that  the  yellow  will  project  J-inch  beyond  the  green. 
Lay  the  pointed  ends  over  the  straight  end  and  tack  firmly. 
Embroidery  Cotton  No.  18  is  a  suitable  thread  to  use  for  the  edge. 
Choose  a  yellow  and  a  green  to  match  the  felt.  To  keep  the  edge 
firm  take  the  yellow  thread  and  make  a  running-stitch  J-inch 
down,  stabbing  the  needle  in  and  out.  Then  over-sew  over  the 
edge  first  in  green  then  in  yellow  so  as  to  form  a  cross-stitch.  The 
needle  would  be  brought  in  and  out  at  the  end  of  each  running- 
stitch. 

Beads  form  a  pretty  decoration.  Thread  two  small  brown 
beads  together  and  sew  them  at  intervals  along  the  centre  of  the 
ring. 

If  a  distinctive  mark  is  desired  cut  a  letter  or  a  number  in  the 
yellow  felt  and  applique  it  on  to  the  green,  sewing  it  on  with  small 
running-stitches. 

Teapot  Holder.  Cut  2  5  inch  squares  of  felt  in  contrasting 
colours.  Green  and  fawn  make  a  good  combination  of  colours^ 
Tack  the  two  pieces  firmly  together.  Use  the  same  thread  as  for 
the  serviette  ring.  With  the  green  thread  make  a  running-stitch 
J-inch  down,  taking  care  to  stab  the  stitch  through  and  through. 
Then  with  the  yellow  thread  make  a  running-stitch  slightly  above 
the  green,  having  the  stitch  opposite  the  space  in  the  previous  row. 
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A  simple  design  is  then  appliqued  on.  Cut  three  small  circles 
in  green  felt,  and  three  in  fawn.  Group  them  into  a  corner  of  a 
square,  the  green  ones  on  the  fawn  side,  and  the  fawn  on  the 
green.  Attach  them  by  sewing  a  cross  in  the  centre  of  each  circle 
and  join  them  together  with  one  or  two  long  stitches. 

Needlebook.  The  colours  used  for  the  teapot  holder  would 
be  suitable  for  this  needlebook.  Cut  a  piece  of  green  felt  6J  inches 
long  and  qf  inches  wide  ;  also  a  fawn  piece  6J  inches  long  and  4 
inches  wide.  Lay  the  fawn  on  top  of  the  green  and  tack  firmly 
into  position.  The  green  makes  a  pretty  edging  all  round.  Sew 
the  two  together  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  teapot  holder,  that  is, 
with  two  rows  of  running-stitches  in  contrasting  colours,  the  stitch 
in  the  one  row  coming  opposite  the  space  in  the  other. 

To  hold  the  needles  cut  two  pieces  of  white  flannel,  one  5  inches 
by  3I  inches,  and  the  other  slightly  smaller.  Fray  the  edges  all 
round  by  pulling  out  a  few  strands.  Lay  the  two  pieces  of  flannel 
on  the  green  felt  and  sew  in  position  with  large  running-stitches 
taken  right  through  to  the  right  side.  After  the  first  row  of  stitches 
go  back  and  fill  in  the  spaces  with  the  contrasting  colour.  Cut  a 
simple  design  out  of  the  green  felt,  lay  this  on  the  upper  side  and 
attach  it  with  running-stitches.  If  this  is  put  on  after  the  two 
pieces  of  felt  are  sewn  together  do  not  show  the  stitches  through 
on  the  other  side.  Another  way  would  be  to  attach  the  design 
before  making  it  up. 

Kettle  Holder.  Felt  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  materials  for 
this  purpose  as  it  forms  a  good  protection  for  the  hands,  especially 
when  two  layers  are  sewn  together  to  give  the  extra  thickness. 
Dark  blue  and  red  form  a  good  contrast,  the  dark  colour  being  on 
the  outside.  Cut  two  pieces  the  same  size,  6  inches  by  4J  inches. 
Tack  the  two  together.  Wool  is  good  for  sewing  the  edges  as  one 
does  not  wish  fine  work  on  such  an  article.  Take  red  wool  and 
put  a  running-stitch  right  round  about  J-inch  down  below  the 
raw  edges.  Then  with  blue  wool  over-sew  the  edge  in  the  way 
described  for  the  serviette  ring. 

Make  a  loop  by  cutting  a  strip  of  the  blue  felt  3J  inches  long 
and  f-inch  wide.  Make  a  row  of  running-stitches  down  the  centre 
in  red  wool.  Place  the  loop  in  the  middle  of  one  long  side,  slip 
the  ends  between  the  two  layers  of  felt  and  catch  them  in  with 
the  running-stitches. 

Calendar.  A  calendar  is  very  simply  made,  and  with  two 
pretty  shades  of  felt  it  makes  quite  an  ornament  hung  on  a  wall. 
Soft  shades  of  yellow  and  blue  could  be  used.  Cut  the  yellow  felt 
7  J  inches  long  and  5  inches  wide.  Cut  the  blue  felt  7  inches  long 
and  4!  inches  wide.  Lay  the  blue  on  the  yellow  so  that  the  yellow 
projects  evenly  all  round  and  tack  in  position.  Use  Embroidery 
Cotton  No.  18,  in  yellow  and  blue,  for  the  sewing.  Attach 
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the  blue  felt  to  the  yellow  as  for  the  serviette  ring.  Gut  out  the 
design  in  yellow  felt  and  put  it  across  the  top  of  the  calendar. 
Introduce  a  pink  shade  of  thread  along  with  the  yellow  and  blue 
for  the  stitching.  In  this  case  the  wrong  side  is  not  seen  and  it 
keeps  the  design  stronger  and  firmer  if  it  is  sewn  right  through. 

Make  a  cord  with  the  various  colours  of  threads,  fray  out  the 
ends  to  make  a  small  tassel  and  attach  the  cord  to  the  top  of  the 
calendar,  with  the  tassels  showing  in  front.  Sew 
on  a  printed  “  calendar  ”  label.  This  could  be 
renewed  the  following  season. 

Workbag.  This  little  workbag  is  quite  a 
novelty  as  three-quarters  of  the  length  forms 
the  bag  and  the  remaining  quarter  is  a  needle- 
book.  It  is  large  enough  to  hold  scissors,  reel, 
thimble  and  darning  materials,  so  would  be 
very  useful  to  put  into  a  “  week-end  ”  case. 

For  this  cut  two  strips  of  felt,  pale  green 
and  fawn  if  these  colours  are  liked.  Both 
pieces  are  9  inches  long  and  5  inches  wide. 

Round  off  the  four  corners.  Use  a  pale  pink 
thread  for  the  fawn  side  and  helio  for  the  green. 

Over-sew  with  large  stitches  round  each  piece 
separately. 

For  the  needlebook  end  cut  a  piece  of  flan¬ 
nel  slightly  narrower  than  the  width  of  the  bag 
and  4  inches  deep.  Fold  the  flannel  and  slip  it 
between  the  two  layers  of  felt,  catching  it  in 
lightly  with  a  running-stitch.  Turn  down  the 
upper  piece  of  felt  again  and  with  the  helio 
thread  sew  right  across  the  bag  just  above  the 
fold  of  the  flannel. 

Now  take  a  “  puncher,”  such  as  is  used  for 
leatherwork,  and  make  six  holes  at  regular 
intervals,  leaving  the  same  distance  from  the  top 
end  of  the  bag  as  the  needlebook  is  at  the  bottom 
end.  That  should  leave  half  the  total  length  in  00  ~mar  er' 

the  centre  for  the  bag.  Punch  holes  on  either  side  of  this  division 
and  sew  the  sides  of  the  bag  with  running-stitches  taken  in  and 
out  of  the  holes.  Make  two  cords  with  the  coloured  threads, 
one  pink  and  one  helio,  and  thread  through  the  holes  to  make  a 
draw-string.  Tie  the  ends  and  fray  out  to  make  a  tassel. 

Inch-tape  Holder.  An  inch-tape  is  one  of  the  implements  in 
a  work-basket  which  often  becomes  untidy  and  entangled  with 
other  things.  This  little  felt  holder  is  quite  easily  made.  ’Any 
scraps  of  felt  left  over  from  the  making  of  larger  articles  can  be 
utilised  in  this  way. 
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The  one  described  is  made  with  grey  felt,  sewn  with  orange 
thread,  and  is  ornamented  with  orange  flowers  and  green  leaves. 

Cut  a  strip  of  felt  4  inches  long  and  J-inch  wide.  Top-sew 
the  two  short  ends  together  with  orange-coloured  thread 
(Embroidery  Cotton  No.  18).  Now  cut  two  circles,  one  for  the 
bottom  and  one  for  the  lid.  Each  circle  is  ij  inches  in  diameter. 
Over-sew  the  bottom  one  to  the  edge  of  the  circle.  Then  over-sew 
round  the  edge  of  the  lid  separately.  Take  a  “  puncher  55  and  punch 
five  small  circles  out  of  a  piece  of  orange-coloured  felt,  and  cut 
three  leaves  out  of  green  felt.  Arrange  these  on  the  top  of  the 
lid  and  sew  each  down  with  a  fine  thread,  making  the  sewing  as 
invisible  as  possible.  Attach  the  lid  to  the  side  on  top  of  the  seam. 
To  fasten  down  the  lid,  sew  on  a  small  black  bead  and  work  a 
tiny  latch  with  the  coloured  thread. 

Book-Marker.  A  book-marker  is  still  another  idea  for  felt- 
work.  This  time  it  is  made  with  a  single  layer  of  felt  as  a  double 
one  would  make  it  too  thick  and  clumsy. 

Cut  a  piece  of  felt  7  inches  by  2  inches,  pointing  it  at  one  end. 
Finish  the  edge  with  a  double  row  of  small  running-stitches,  inter¬ 
laced  with  a  contrasting  colour.  Use  Embroidery  Cotton  for  this. 
Cut  out  a  design  in  two  or  more  contrasting  colours  of  felt  and 
tack  them  down  in  position.  Secure  these  with  a  small  running- 
stitch  close  to  the  edge,  using  a  coloured  thread.  Leave  some  of 
the  threads  used  for  running  round  the  edge  loose  at  the  pointed 
end,  and  knot  these  to  form  a  tassel,  or  make  a  separate  tassel 
and  attach  it  at  the  pointed  end. 


CURTAINS,  BLINDS 
AND  PELMETS 

ANNIE  S.  PATERSON 

Curtains  are  of  great  variety,  and  they  are  made  up  in  many 
different  ways.  Some,  like  tapestry  hangings  of  old,  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  a  room  warm,  by  shielding  it  from  draughts  in 
cold  weather.  These  curtains  are  usually  made  of  heavy  material, 
such  as  chenille,  plush,  or  velvet.  Or,  in  the  case  of  windows  on 
a  level  with  the  street,  they  may  serve  as  a  screen  against  prying 
eyes. 

Whatever  kind  of  material  we  choose  for  our  curtains,  we 
must  select  a  design  and  colour  which  will  harmonise  with  the 
tones  and  decorations  of  our  room. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  this.  Manufacturers 
study  all  tastes,  and  a  limitless  variety  of  colour  combinations  and 
designs  may  be  had  in  cotton,  artificial  silk,  or  woollen  material. 
The  artificial  silk  may  have  either  a  dull  or  glossy  finish. 

Before  making  our  choice  of  material  we  must  go  to  the  shop 
armed  with  certain  very  definite  measurements,  otherwise  we 
may  find  ourselves  saddled  with  a  yard  or  two  of  unnecessary 
material,  which  the  polite  shopkeeper  has  persuaded  us  to  buy 
in  the  interests  of  trade. 

There  are  several  ways  of  hanging  curtains,  and  we  must 
know  beforehand  how  we  intend  to  hang  them  before  we  can  take 
correct  measurements  for  the  curtains.  There  is  a  modern  fitting 
that  makes  the  hanging  of  curtains  no  longer  a  difficulty.  This 
fitting  is  made  of  heavily-lacquered  brass,  or  rust-proof  steel,  and 
it  is  called  after  the  name  of  the  inventor,  “  Harrison’s  rails.”  It 
consists  of  a  strong  metal  rail,  on  which  small  wheels  run  back 
and  forward  with  extreme  ease  when  opening  or  closing  the  curtains. 
To  these  wheels  are  attached  small  rings,  and  in  conjunction  with 
these  rings  the  fitting  on  the  curtain  completes  the  attachment. 
This  fitting  consists  of  a  length  of  “  Rufflette  tape,”  which  has  two 
rows  of  strong  cord  running  its  entire  length,  by  which,  with  an 
easy  adjustment  of  special  hooks,  the  curtains  are  attached  to  the 
rings  on  the  rail.  The  rings  serve  the  purpose  of  eyes  to  the  hooks 
on  the  curtain. 

If  a  valance  is  wanted,  there  is  a  special  fitting  for  the  purpose 
placed  above  the  rail  with  a  rod  to  which  the  hooks  on  the  valance 
fit  and  cling. 
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After  the  fitting  for  hanging  the  curtain  has  been  adjusted, 
measurements  may  be  taken  from  the  rail  to  whatever  distance 
from  the  floor  the  curtain  is  to  hang.  Add  to  this  measurement 
5!  inches,  (ij  inches  for  a  fold  and  small  frill  at  the  top,  and  4 
inches  for  a  broad  hem  at  the  bottom  of  the  curtain). 

If  a  casement  curtain  is  wanted,  the  measurement  is  taken  from 
the  sash  of  the  window,  where  a  plain  brass  rod  is  fixed,  and  this 
curtain  should  just  clear  the  window  ledge. 

If  the  curtain  is  made  of  washing  material  make  allowance 
for  shrinking.  This  can  be  done  by  making  a  hidden  tuck  at  the 
top  where  the  fulness  is  and  turning  it  to  the  inner  side. 

Having  obtained  the  exact  length  of  material  necessary  for 
one  curtain,  we  can  multiply  the  length  by  the  number  of  win¬ 
dows  to  be  hung  with  the  same  material,  and  go  to  the  shop  with 
a  definite  knowledge  of  our  requirements.  For  a  nice  full  curtain, 
54  inches  in  width  will  be  sufficient. 

To  Make  Up.  Cut  off  the  necessary  length  for  the  curtains, 
and  be  careful  to  cut  exactly  by  a  weft  thread,  to  prevent  drooping 
or  twisting  when  hanging.  Then  turn  in  a  fold  of  J-inch  down  each 
side  and  machine-stitch  with  matching  thread.  For  work  of  this 
kind  use  a  fairly  big  stitch.  Too  small  a  stitch  has  a  tendency  to 
cut  the  cloth.  At  the  foot  of  the  curtains  make  the  4-inch  hem, 
and  at  the  top  a  lay — not  a  hem — of  i\  inches.  Tack  on  the 
rufflette  tape  1  inch  from  the  top  fold.  This  makes  a  i-inch  up* 
standing  frill  when  completed.  Stitch  the  tape  along  its  upper 
and  lower  edge  to  the  curtain.  Loop  the  hooks  at  equal  distances 
apart  into  the  thick  cord  and  hook  them  into  the  rings  on  the 
rail.  Curtains  hung  in  this  method  are  very  easily  put  up  or  taken 
down,  as  no  sewing  is  required. 

Valance.  For  a  valance  or  pelmet,  extra  material  wall  be 
necessary.  A  valance  or  frill  is  more  suitable  for  a  short  window, 
and  it  may  be  any  length  from  12  to  16  inches.  The  longer  the 
window,  the  longer  the  valance,  and  vice  versa.  The  material  must 
run  the  same  way  as  the  curtain.  It  can  be  pleated  at  the  top, 
in  which  case  the  width  should  be  three  times  the  width  of  the 
valance  rail,  or  it  can  be  gathered — with  the  rufflette  tape — w^hen 
twice  the  width  is  sufficient.  Finish  a  valance  at  the  foot  with  a 
1 -inch  hem,  or  scallop  the  edge  and  bind  with  cross-cuts  of  self- 
colour,  toning  with  one  of  the  colours  in  the  pattern  of  the  curtain. 
The  top  is  finished  in  the  same  way  as  the  top  of  the  curtain 
with  a  ij-inch  fold  and  tape. 

A  pelmet  is  suitable  for  a  high  or  lofty  window.  It  adds  severity 
and  dignity  to  a  room.  They  are  usually  decorated  with  some 
form  of  embroidery,  either  braiding  or  applique,  and  a  fringe 
takes  aw'ay  from  the  hardness  of  the  edge. 

A  narrow  wooden  shelf  should  be  fixed  in  position  immediately 
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»bove  the  curtain  rail  on  which  to  hang  the  pelmet.  To  get  the 
proper  width,  take  the  measurement  of  the  shelf,  inclusive  of  the 
ends.  The  length  is  a  matter  of  suitability  to  the  windows,  and 
the  shape  should  to  a  certain  extent  follow  the  lines  of  the  furniture 
of  the  room. 

First  cut  out  the  shape  in  heavy  brown  paper,  and  test  its 
width  and  general  appearance  by  placing  it  in  a  temporary  position 
at  the  top  of  the  window.  The  foundation  of  the  pelmet  is  best 
cut  out  in  heavy  sail  canvas,  not  buckram,  which  inclines  to  curl 
or  buckle.  Place  the  paper  shape  on  the  sail  canvas,  the  selvedge 
running  the  length  of  the  valance  rail,  and  cut  exactly  by  the 
edge  of  the  pattern.  Then  lay  the  pelmet  material  flat  on  the 
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table,  wrong  side  up,  place  the  canvas  over  that,  pin  and  tack  well 
and  cut  out  the  shape,  leaving  J  to  f-inch  turnings  all  round. 

Fold  all  the  turnings  over  the  edge  of  the  canvas,  snipping  on 
the  inward  curves  and  pleating  on  the  outward,  cut  away  the 
extra  fulness  of  the  pleats  and  allow  the  material  to  lie  flat.  Pin 
the  turnings  and  tack  very  carefully  all  round,  so  that  the  material 
is  turned  over  exactly  at  the  edge  of  the  canvas.  Then  turn  to 
the  right  side  and  see  that  the  material  is  lying  perfectly  flat  over 
the  canvas.  Blind-stitch  or  catch-stitch — for  this  stitch  see  the  article 
on  “  Making  of  Blinds  ” — all  round  without  taking  the  stitches 
through. 

A  pelmet  requires  a  lining.  Sateen,  toning  with  the  colour 
scheme,  is  suitable.  Cut  it  the  exact  size  of  the  pelmet  and  tack 
it  in  position  along  the  middle.  Make  a  small  turning  of  J-inch  all 
round.  Tack  again  and  fix  the  lining  to  the  pelmet  with  a  slip-stitch. 
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Ornament  or  embroider  at  this  stage. 

When  finished  give  the  pelmet  a  final  press,  and  fasten  it  or? 
to  the  edge  of  the  wooden  shelf  with  drawing  pins,  carrying  the 
ends  round  the  corners  of  the  board. 

Some  may  wish  to  hang  up  their  curtains  by  a  more  economical 
method.  This  can  be  done  by  fixing  a  brass  rod.  or  wooden  pole 
across  the  window,  by  means  of  two  brackets.  The  pole  should 
have  a  number  of  rings,  and  the  curtain  is  fastened  to  a  small 
eyelet  on  the  ring  by  means  of  a  special  brass  safety  pin.  The  rings 
being  movable,  slide  back  and  forward  on  the  pole  when  the 
curtains  are  drawn. 


Window  Blinds 

The  choice  of  blinds  is  an  important  matter  in  the  decoration 
of  a  house.  They  can  be  made  in  an  infinite  variety,  from  the 
elaborate  lace-edged  kind  to  the  simple  Holland  blind  without 
trimmings. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dainty  cream-coloured  blind  is  a 
fine  decoration  to  the  windows  of  a  house,  and  every  housewife 
takes  pride  in  keeping  her  windows  tasteful  and  dainty,  for  is  it 
not  true  that  for  every  one  who  sees  the  inside  of  a  house  thousands 
view  the  outside  ?  Indeed,  the  house-proud  woman  looks  not 
only  at  her  own  blinds,  but  at  those  of  her  neighbours,  too.  She 
lilies  to  see  the  blinds  drawn  evenly  across  the  windows  and  the 
draw  tassel  well  in  view  of  the  passer-by. 

If  decoration  is  to  be  the  main  object  in  our  selection  of 
blinds  there  is  plenty  of  variety  at  hand,  but  there  are 
other  factors  that  should  weigh  with  us  when  buying.  One  of 
these  is  the  facing  of  the  house.  In  a  north  or  easterly  facing, 
the  light  blinds  are  sufficient,  but  if  the  windows  of  the  house 
face  south  or  south-west  the  light  blind  hardly  justifies  its  name. 
It  is  not  proof  against  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  summer,  and  it 
is  then  that  we  feel  that  a  darker  blind  would  indeed  give  that 
cool  shade  and  restfulness  which  is  lacking  in  the  lighter 
material. 

For  this  purpose  Holland  blinds  can  be  obtained  in  dark  green, 
brown  or  blue  as  well  as  in  the  lighter  creamy  tones,  and  they 
can  be  ordered  from  the  shop  ready  for  use. 

But  some  housewives  like  to  have  a  hand  in  the  making 
of  their  window  furnishings,  and  this  is  a  matter  that  can  easily 
be  undertaken  even  by  the  amateur. 

Having  decided  upon  the  colour  of  the  blind,  two  measure¬ 
ments  are  necessary  before  purchasing,  ist,  the  length  of  the 
window  from  the  roller  or  rail  to  the  window-ledge.  2nd,  the  width 
of  the  window-frame  from  outer  edge  to  outer  edge.  An  allowance 
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csf  8  inches  extra  should  be  made  in  the  length  of  each  blind,  and 
g  inches  extra  in  the  width. 

The  8  inches  extra  allows  for  a  2 -inch  hem  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  other  6  inches  serve  as  provision  against  any  kind  of 
damage  or  weakening  of  the  material  during  washing  or  cleaning. 
When  blinds  are  sent  to  the  laundry,  it  often  happens  that  the  top 
raw  edge  gets  torn,  but  if  the  blind  has  been  given  a  few  extra 
inches  in  length  when  making,  the  damaged  part  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  cut  off  without  spoiling  the  usefulness  or  appearance 
of  the  blind. 

The  2  inches  extra  in  the  width  allow  for  a  fold  of  1  inch  down 
the  entire  length  of  each  side  of  the  blind,  and  as  blind  Holland 
can  be  procured  any  width  from  22,  24  or  26  inches  up  to  90 
inches  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  exact  measurement  from 
such  a  large  range  of  widths. 

To  Make  Up.  Turn  the  fold  of  1  inch  down  and  sew  with 
blind  hemming-stitch.  To  do  this  begin  at  the  right-hand  side, 
pick  up  a  small  stitch  about  J-inch  up  from  the  inner  edge  of  the 
fold,  then  take  another  stitch  of  the  same  size  immediately  below 
the  fold  and  continue  to  the  other  end  of  the  blind.  This  stitch 
“  blind  hemming  ”  resembles  herring-bone  stitch,  only  it  is  worked 
from  right  to  left  instead  of  left  to  right,  and  thus  avoids  the  crossing 
of  the  threads,  in  other  respects  such  as  size  and  spacing  it  is  like 
herring-boning.  At  the  bottom  of  the  blind  turn  up  a  hem  of 
2  inches  and  machine-stitch,  going  round  the  corner  and  closing 
one  end  of  the  hem. 

The  blind  is  then  ready  to  be  mounted  on  the  roller.  For  this 
purpose  a  piece  of  strong  tape  about  1 J  inches  in  width  and  2  inches 
longer  than  the  roller  is  necessary.  Turn  in  1  inch  at  each  end  of 
the  tape,  and  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  nail  it  on  to  the  wooden 
roller.  If  the  tape  is  uneven  the  blind  will  not  hang  well,  and 
for  those  who  have  not  got  what  is  called  a  “  straight  eye,”  it  is 
advisable  to  draw  a  line  with  a  ruler  and  pencil.  Then  with  a 
strong  thread  tack  the  top  of  the  blind  to  the  tape.  Tacking  can 
be  easily  removed  for  cleaning  purposes,  and  is  less  likely  to  damage 
the  top  of  blind  than  pinning. 

Replace  the  roller  in  position  at  the  top  of  window,  and  fasten 
one  end  of  the  cord  to  the  brass  fixture  at  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  roller. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  blind  slip  in  from  the  open  end  of  the 
hem  a  measured  length  of  wood,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  hem  fix 
on  the  knot  holder  with  two  small  screw  nails.  This  fixture  keeps 
the  lathe  of  wood  in  position  and  at  the  same  time  holds  the  knotted 
end  of  the  draw-string,  which  must  be  put  in  its  place  before  the 
knot  holder  is  screwed  to  the  blind. 


CORDS,  FRINGES  AND 

TASSELS 


ANNIE  S.  PATERSON 

JSl  CORD  is  convenient  as  a  decoration  round  the  edge  of  a 
cushion  or  tea  cosy,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  to  ornament  small 
children’s  clothes,  or  as  a  caser  for  knitted  underwear.  Holes  can 
be  left  at  the  neck  or  waist  for  the  cord  instead  of  a  ribbon,  or  as 
a  caser  at  the  top  of  a  wool,  slipper,  or  work-bag. 

To  Make  the  Cord.  Take  a  number  of  strands  of  wool  or 
cotton,  the  number  depending  entirely  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
cord  wanted,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wool  or  cotton  with  which 
it  is  made.  If  a  cord  one  yard  in  length  is  wanted,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  strands  <2.\  times  that  length — 2J  yards.  Take,  say,  four 
strands  of  wool  each  2J  yards  in  length.  These  strands  are  to  be 
twisted  and  it  is  easier  when  two  people  stand  opposite  each  other, 
each  holding  and  twisting  the  strands  toward  their  right.  Soon  the 
cord  seems  to  resist  further  twisting  and  then  it  is  time  to  double 
the  strands.  Number  one  passes  her  end  of  the  cord  to  number 
two,  who  places  the  two  ends  exactly  together,  whilst  number  one 
holds  the  double  end  taut,  allowing  the  cord  to  twist  itself  from 
her  end.  Knot  the  cut  ends  loosely  to  prevent  untwisting. 

The  length  of  the  strands  being  originally  2 \  yards,  that  measure¬ 
ment  is  halved,  when  the  cord  is  doubled  over,  and  allowing  about 
J-yard  being  taken  up  in  the  twist,  the  finished  cord  will  be  about 
1  yard  in  length.  Cords  can  be  made  in  one  colour,  or  varied  by 
introducing  some  strands  of  a  contrasting  colour.  The  advantage  of  a 
home-made  cord  is  that  it  exactly  matches  the  rest  of  the  work,  and 
as  a  finish  to  any  piece  of  work  is  much  superior  to  the  bought  kind. 

Fringes.  There  are  two  ways  of  making  fringes.  First,  by  drawing 
out  the  weft  threads  of  a  piece  of  coarse  material  a  fringe  of  warp 
threads  is  left,  which  makes  an  effective  finish  itself.  These  fringes 
if  made  long  enough  may  be  knotted  by  using  a  crochet  hook  and 
gathering  a  quantity — to  be  judged  by  appearance  and  nature  of 
material — of  fringed  threads  together  and  knotting  them  with  the 
hook,  the  knots  so  formed  to  be  in  an  even  line.  A  second  row  of 
knots  can  be  made  by  taking  half  of  two  consecutive  groups  together 
and  knotting  these  again  all  the  way  along. 

The  other  method  of  fringe-making  is  done  by  winding  wool 
or  cotton  round  a  book  or  a  piece  of  cardboard  and  cutting  across 
the  strands  with  scissors.  The  length  of  the  fringe  is  determined 
by  the  breadth  of  the  book  round  which  the  wool  is  wound.  Take 
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some  of  these  strands,  and  crochet  them  at  even  distances  apart 
into  the  end  of  the  scarf,  shawl,  tablecloth,  or  whatever  is  being 
finished  off  in  this  way.  Knot  if  desired  and  cut  even  when  finished. 

Tassels.  A  tassel  is  a  good  finish  to  a  cord  or  the  corner  of  a 
tablecloth.  A  simple  way  to  make  one  is  to  knot  a  cord  a  few 
inches  from  the  end  and  fringe  it  out,  and  cut  the  tips  even.  This 
gives  a  tassel  effect,  though  it  is  not  a  real  tassel. 

Another  way  is  to  take  a  group  of  strands  of  wool  or  cotton — 
made  in  the  usual  way  by  winding  round  a  book — pass  them  through 
the  closed  ends  of  a  cord  and  tie  thus  : — 


1.  Wool  wound  round  a  book.  2.  Strands  of  wool  passed  through  the  closed  ends  of 
a  cord.  3.  Finished  tassel.  4.  Woollen  strands  tied  above  knot  of  cord.  5.  Finished 

tassel. 


A  third  way  is  to  knot  the  end  of  the  cord  and  take  the  bunch 
of  woollen  strands,  and  place  the  middle  of  the  strands  a  little  bit 
above  the  knot,  distributing  them  round  the  cord.  [See  Diagram.) 
Then  tie  very  firmly  just  above  the  knot.  That  is  the  first  tying. 
Now  allow  all  the  strands  to  drop  down  and  smooth  evenly  with  the 
hand,  so  as  to  cover  the  knot  which  forms  a  round  head  for  the 
tassel.  Tie  a  second  time  immediately  under  the  knot  at  the  end 
of  the  cord.  ( See  Diagram.)  This  is  best  done  by  threading  a 
darning  needle  with  wool  and  twisting  it  several  times.  Tie  and 
lose  the  ends  of  the  tying  wool  amongst  the  strands  of  the  tassel. 


QUILTING 

ANNIE  S.  PATERSON 

To  quilt  is  to  place  two  piece  of  material  together  and,  with  or 
without  an  interlining,  stitch  through  the  double  cloth,  thus  out¬ 
lining  a  design  or  pattern.  The  material  between  the  stitches 
tends  to  puff  up  and  give  a  very  pleasing  effect  of  light  and  shade. 

This  is  not  a  new  art.  Centuries  ago  parts  of  men’s  and  women’s 
dress  were  made  of  quilted  cloth,  satin  or  silk  in  the  bright  colours 
favoured  in  those  days.  A  quilted  jacket  was  sometimes  worn  under 
the  heavy  steel  armour  of  what  is  now  called  “  The  Middle- Ages.” 
In  modern  times  quilting  is  a  method  of  embroidering  all  kinds  of 
large  and  small  articles,  both  for  wear  and  home  decoration, 
such  as  dressing-gowns  for  old  and  young,  quilts,  tea-cosies,  sachets, 
cushions,  slippers,  etc. 

It  is  possible  also  to  obtain  an  excellent  and  simple  gadget  for 
fixing  on  to  sewing-machines  whereby  quilting  can  be  done  quickly 
and  easily. 

The  necessary  materials  for  this  method  of  embroidery  are  : — 

1.  For  the  outside  or  covering  :  Jap-silk,  crepe-de-chine, 
Syrian  silk,  taffeta,  fine  soft  linen,  cambric  or  lawn. 

2.  For  the  lining  :  A  soft  fine  cotton  or  muslin. 

3.  For  the  inter-lining  :  Wadding,  flannel,  and  for  finer  work 
domette. 

4.  For  stitching  :  Buttonhole  twist,  anchor  stranded  cotton, 
2  or  3  strands,  filoselle,  3  strands. 

Small  articles  may  be  readily  worked  in  the  hand,  but  if  the 
work  is  on  a  large  scale  a  frame  will  be  necessary,  and  the  stitchery 
should  be  commenced  in  both  cases  at  the  centre. 

The  method  of  working  is  as  follows  :  First  very  carefully  and 
lightly  trace  the  selected  design  on  to  the  silk.  If  the  material  is 
transparent  enough  it  may  be  traced  on  to  the  under  or  wrong  side, 
and  if  running-stitch  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  traced  on  to  the 
lining  and  worked  from  that  side  also. 

Then  take  the  lining  and  place  it  on  the  table.  On  the  top  of 
this  place  the  interlining  ;  if  wadding,  place  the  skin  side  uppermost, 
and  lastly  the  silk  with  the  design  showing  on  top.  These  three  pieces 
of  material,  silk,  interlining  and  lining  should  be  exactly  the  same 
size  and  shape.  In  cases  where  the  lining  will  be  seen,  make  it  of 
the  same  material  as  the  cover. 

As  the  outer  material,  especially  if  made  of  silk,  is  apt  to  slip,  the 
three  layers  should  be  carefully  tacked  together  with  a  thin  machine 
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silk  thread  to  prevent  dragging.  Much  of  the  success  of  quilting 
depends  upon  careful  tacking.  Commence  in  the  centre,  go  round 
about  the  design  and  over  the  material  from  right  to  left  and  up 
and  down,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  silk  changing  its 
original  position  over  the  wadding  or  padding. 

The  design  should  next  be  worked  in  either  run-stitch,  back¬ 
stitch  or  chain-stitch.  If  run-stitch  is  used  the  design  should  be 
placed  on  the  lining,  and  each  stitch  stabbed  through  from  back 
to  front  and  from  front  to  back.  Back-stitch  is  worked  from  the 
right  side  and  the  stitches  stabbed  through  as  in  running.  This 
prevents  dragging.  Chain-stitch  should  be  worked  on  the  covering 
only,  and  the  article  afterwards  finished  with  a  trellis  background 
sewn  through  the  three  materials. 

Different  patterns  are  used  as  backgrounds,  (i)  A  trellis, 
which  can  be  lozenge-shaped  or  square  ;  (2)  A  series  of  parallel 
lines  which  may  be  slanting  or  wavy  ;  (3)  A  shell  pattern  ;  or 
(4)  A  chevron  design.  Any  of  these  makes  a  good  background  to 
an  embroidered  pattern.  They  are  unobtrusive  and  they  break  the 
monotony  of  a  large  surface. 

Very  effective  and  charming  results  can  be  attained  by  using  a 
piece  of  glazed  chintz  (of  suitable  pattern)  as  the  top  layer  instead 
of  silk,  taffeta,  etc.,  and  stitching  round  the  pattern  in  the  machine. 
For  this  use  mercerised  cotton  or  sheen,  No.  40,  with  a  fairly 
large  stitch. 

Italian  Quilting.  In  Italian  Quilling  only  two  layers  of 
material  are  necessary,  the  top  cover  and  the  lining.  The  applied 
design  must  have  double  parallel  lines,  and  they  are  worked  in  run- 
stitch  from  the  under  side.  The  padding  is  added  after  the  sewing 
is  finished,  by  threading  a  darning  needle  with  thick  wool  and 
inserting  it  from  the  back  between  the  two  rows  of  stitching  and 
between  the  two  materials  to  form  a  raised  outline.  As  the  darner 
cannot  go  round  a  curve,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  it  out  and  reinsert 
it  again  and  again,  leaving  the  wool  slack  at  the  inserted  points,  until 
the  whole  design  has  been  padded  with  the  wool. 

If  the  material  used  is  transparent,  such  as  white  Jap-silk, 
different  colours  of  wool  may  be  used  as  padding.  In  which  case 
they  shine  through  and  give  a  soft  cloudy  colour  effect. 
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GRACE  J.  C.  LIGHTBODY 

Gloves  play  an  important  part  in  the  fashion  of  to-day,  and 
many  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  day  when  the  first  gloves 
were  fashioned  by  the  caveman  as  a  rough  covering,  made  from 
the  skins  of  the  wild  beasts,  to  protect  his  hands  in  the  forests  and 
from  the  cold. 

For  years  gloves  were  fingerless,  and  used  only  for  warmth  and 
protection.  Later  the  fingered  glove  appeared  and  was  first  used 
by  the  nobility  and  clergy  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  It  then  began 
to  develop  claims  as  an  article  of  fashion.  Gradually  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  gloves  came  to  be  recognised  and  they  steadily 
grew  in  popularity  till  to-day  when  we  have  such  perfection  in 
the  making  and  wearing  of  them. 

Glove  making  is  one  of  the  oldest  crafts,  and  makes  a  very 
interesting  pastime.  Good  quality,  hand-made  gloves  have  about 
double  the  life  of  the  factory  made  article.  They  are  easy  to  make 
if  the  instructions  are  followed  carefully. 

The  articles  required  in  the  making  of  gloves  are  as  follows  : 
A  skin,  a  pattern,  a  large  pair  of  sharp  scissors,  a  pair  of  nail 
scissors,  a  sharp  pencil,  No.  6  or  7  between  needle  and  thread. 
Glove  needles  are  not  recommended  as  they  have  three  sharp 
edges  which  tend  to  cut  the  skin.  A  good  silk  thread  should 
be  used,  or  an  ordinary  buttonhole  twist,  but  this  sometimes 
requires  to  be  drawn  over  a  piece  of  beeswax  to  keep  it  from 
untwisting  when  working. 

Choice  of  Skins.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  gloving  leathers 
all  mostly  made  from  sheep  or  lambskins. 

Chamois  Leather.  The  most  popular  for  home  workers  is  made 
from  the  split  skins  of  sheep  or  lambs.  These  are  put  through  a 
process  of  fish  oil  dressing  which  makes  the  leather  soft,  hard- 
wearing  and  pliable. 

Originally  this  leather  was  made  from  the  Chamois,  now  almost 
extinct. 

A  skin  costing  3s.  3d.  makes  1  pair  of  gloves. 

A  skin  costing  6s.  makes  2  pairs  of  gloves. 

A  skin  costing  8s.  6d.  m  akes  3  pairs  of  gloves. 

Suede  (Antelope  Dressing).  Sheep  skins  dyed  and  finished 
on  the  flesh  side  by  means  of  a  dry  emery  wheel,  which  gives  a 
suede  effect. 

Skins  costing  from  7s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.  make  2  pairs  of  gloves. 
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Tan  Cape.  Sheep  skins  tanned  by  dipping  and  specially 
treated  to  give  a  glossy  finish. 

Originally  this  leather  was  made  from  the  South  African  sheep 
skin. 

A  skin  costing  6s.  6d.  makes  2  pairs  of  gloves. 

Care  must  be  taken  when  selecting  a  skin.  Hold  it  up  to  the 
light  and  choose  one  of  even  thickness,  and  one  that  stretches  one 
way  only,  if  possible.  Test  the  stretch  of  the  skin  in  the  centre, 
as  it  is  only  down  the  spine  that  the  skin  is  firm.  In  chamois  do  not 
choose  a  spongy  skin  as  there  is  usually  too  much  stretch  in  it. 
Select  one  with  a  smooth  finish  and  it  will  not  soil  so  readily.  For 
hand-made  gloves  only  the  best  quality  skins  should  be  used.  It 
is  not  worth  while  spending  time  making  gloves  if  the  skin  is  not 
reliable. 

1  pair  of  gloves  (adult  size)  requires  a  skin  of  from  to  3  square 
feet  in  area,  therefore  it  is  more  economical  to  buy  a  6  foot  skin  as 
this  should  cut  2  pairs  of  gloves. 

Pattern.  The  simplest  and  most  popular  glove  pattern  is 
the  slip-on  type,  which  can  be  obtained  from  any  “  Art  Leather  55 
merchant,  or  one  can  unpick  a  well  fitting  glove  and  use  it  as  a 
pattern. 

The  pattern  consists  of  3  pieces  :  (1)  The  hand  ;  (2)  Thumb  ; 
and  (3)  Fourchette.  These  are  cut  to  average  sizes,  but  sometimes 
a  little  alteration  in  length  is  required.  This  must  be  very  carefully 
done.  Test  the  pattern,  width  round  knuckles,  length  from  fork  of 
thumb,  i.e.,  midway  between  B  and  D  to  base  of  first  finger.  If 
the  pattern  is  too  long,  lift  a  small  tuck  round  the  hand,  midway 
between  the  fork  of  thumb  and  base  of  fingers  ;  if  it  is  too  short, 
slash  and  insert  a  piece  of  paper  the  required  width. 

Note. — The  base  of  the  fingers  on  the  back  of  the  hand  should 
be  §-inch  to  J-inch  lower  than  the  front. 

Placing  On  Material  and  Gutting  Out.  Plold  the  skin  up 
to  the  light  and  mark  lightly  with  tailor’s  chalk  or  pencil  on  the 
right  side  any  defects,  so  that  they  may  be  avoided  when  placing 
pattern.  Stretch  the  skin  both  ways  before  laying  out  on  a  smooth 
wood  surface.  Decide  which  way  stretches  most  (this  must  go 
across  the  hand).  Keep  the  skin  in  place  with  a  few  drawing  pins. 

Place  the  skin  right  side  uppermost  so  that  any  discoloured 
parts  are  easily  detected,  and  the  pattern  placed  accordingly.  If 
the  pattern  is  the  least  bit  crushed,  press  it  out  well  with  a  warm 
iron  until  it  is  quite  smooth. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  out  rough  duplicates  of  the  pattern 
in  paper  and  plan  them  out  on  the  skin.  Each  part  of  the  pattern 
must  be  placed  in  the  same  way  as  the  hand,  with  the  stretch 
across.  T  his  is  most  important.  At  the  base  or  tail  end  of  the  skin,, 
for  2  or  3  inches,  the  stretch  is  sometimes  up  and  down. 
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Place  the  hand,  the  largest  part  of  pattern,  first  towards  the 
centre  where  the  skin  is  thickest.  Place  a  weight  over  the  thumb 
hole  to  keep  it  in  position.  Outline  the  pattern,  using  a  finely 
pointed  pencil,  taking  care  not  to  stretch  the  skin.  For  chamois  the 
outline  should  be  dotted  lightly  with  a  pencil  or  stiletto.  Mark 
round  the  top  of  fingers  and  firmly  at  the  base  of  each.  Remove 
the  weight  and  draw  round  the  thumbhole,  marking  point  G. 
Mark  the  dots  of  the  back  lines  of  the  hand  before  removing  the 
pattern.  Reverse  the  pattern  for  the  second  hand.  Place  thumb 


/Iso  with  the  stretch  going  across.  Outline  the  pattern  marking 
point  B.  Reverse  the  pattern  for  the  second  thumb.  6  pairs  of 
fourchettes  are  required  for  the  fingers.  Reverse  the  pattern  to 
make  a  pair.  The  waste  pieces  of  skin  can  be  used  for  cutting  the 
fourchettes.  They  are  all  cut  the  same  length  at  first.  The  stretch 
must  go  across  as  in  other  parts. 

Use  large  sharp  scissors  for  cutting  out.  To  avoid  a  jagged 
edge,  do  not  close  the  points  of  the  scissors.  Gut  the  fourchettes 
first  to  get  accustomed  to  the  cutting,  then  up  the  sides  of  the  hand 
part  of  pattern,  taking  care  to  cut  exactly  on  the  line  or  dots  of 
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marking.  Gut  straight  across  the 
top  as  shown  in  diagram,  but  do 
not  curve,  or  slit  down  fingers. 
Insert  the  point  of  scissors  in  the 
centre  of  the  thumb  hole.  Gut  along 
line  B  A  to  D,  but  do  not  slit  to  G 
until  thumb  is  cut  out.  Draw  lines 
on  the  wrong  side  from  the  top  of 
the  fingers  to  the  base.  Cut  out 
the  thumb  patterns  marking  points 
A  G  and  B,  but  do  not  slit.  Check 
measurements  on  thumb  and 
thumbhole.  A  B  and  B  G  on 
thumbhole  should  equal  AB  and 
B  G  on  thumb.  Slit  B  to  G  on 
thumbhole  and  AC  to  B  on 
thumb.  Successful  glove  making  depends  greatly  on  the  pattern 
being  accurately  cut. 

Making  Up.  The  stitch  used  throughout  is  called  stab-stitch. 
This  is  worked  by  placing  two  wrong  sides  of  the  skin  together. 
The  seam  must  be  an  equal  distance  from  the  edge  throughout, 
and  just  far  enough  from  it  to  give  strength  and  to  secure  it  from 
tearing.  The  stitches  must  be  even  and  not  too  small.  (Fig.  5.) 
A  perfect  tension  should  be  kept  when  sewing  as  the  length  of  the 
thread  controls  the  length  of  the  seam.  Hold  the  work  firmly  and 
straight  between  your  finger  and  thumb,  but  never  curve  round  the 
tip  of  your  finger,  as  this  is  apt  to  stretch  the  skin  and  put  the 
seam  out  of  shape.  Stab-stitch  together.  The  stitches  must  show 
clearly  on  both  sides. 

Order,  i.  Back  Lines  or  Points.  Fold  the  glove  over,  wrong 
sides  together,  at  the  centre  dot,  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  base  of  the 
second  finger.  Stab-stitch  just  in  from  the  edge  to  form  a  little 
tuck  to  within  J-inch  below  the  finger  base.  Commence  with  a 
knot  about  2  inches  from  end  of  thread.  This  end  is  darned  in  on 
the  wrong  side  afterwards  for  strength.  Always  commence  a 
thread  in  this  way  throughout  the  glove.  The  stitches  should 
be  very  even  all  the  way  up,  the  needle  being  placed  at  right 
angles.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  stitches  at  the 
knuckles  are  not  drawn  too 
tightly,  as  the  full  width  of 
the  glove  must  be  left  here. 

The  sewing  should  be  tighter 
at  the  lower  end  for  shaping. 

Finish  off  the  thread  on  the 
wrong  side  with  a  loop 
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and  back-stitch  and  darn  through  the  stitches  on  the  wrong  side. 
If  desired,  the  stitches  can  be  worked  down  again  on  the  right 
side,  filling  up  those  spaces  opposite  to  each  stitch  and  forming  a 
continuous  line  on  each  side.  The  other  two  tucks  are  worked  in 
the  same  way  from  the  dots  to  J-inch  from  the  base  of  the  ist  and 
3rd  fingers. 

2.  Thumb.  Point  A  on  the  thumb  is  placed  to  point  A  on  the 
thumbhole,  two  wrong  sides  together. 

Begin  with  a  knot  as  before,  bringing  the  thread  out  between 
the  folds  at  A.  Stab-stitch  to  B,  then  to  C,  pulling  the  stitch  taut 
at  the  points.  (Fig.  6.)  Continue  stitching  to  about  1  inch  down  the 
side  of  the  thumbhole,  then  make  a  stitch  on  one  side  only,  bringing 
the  thread  out  on  the  wrong  side  between  the  folds.  Cut  off  the 
thread,  leaving  about  2  inches. 

Fold  the  thumb,  wrong  sides  together,  taking  care  that  the  top 
is  well  shaped. 

Commence  at  the  top  (Fig.  7)  and  stab-stitch  down  through  D  and 
round  the  thumbhole  until  the  end  of  the  last  thread  is  reached. 
Make  a  stitch  on  one  side  opposite  the  stitch  on  the  other.  Take 
the  thread  between  the  folds  to  the  wrong  side  and  tie  the  two  ends 
of  thread  together  with  a  reef  knot.  {Fig.  8.)  Darn  in  the  ends. 

3.  Elastic.  Insert  the  elastic  at  the  wrist  while  the  glove  is 
flat.  If  the  position  is  not  marked  on  the  pattern,  measure  J-inch 
down  from  the  base  of  thumbhole  and  J-inch  in  towards  palm  F, 
then  straight  across  to  within  J-inch  of  the  side  seam  G. 

Turn  in  the  raw  edge  of  elastic  and  hem  the  end  firmly  to  the 
glove  at  F.  Herring-bone  over  the  elastic  to  G,  taking  the  stitches 
through  to  the  right  side  for  strength.  Draw  up  the  elastic  a  little 
and  secure  with  a  pin,  but  do  not  fasten  off  until  the  glove  is 
completely  finished.  {Fig.  g.) 

4.  Fourchettes.  Oversew  the  base  of  a  pair  with  right  sidos  together 
from  H  to  I.  (Fig.  10.)  Take  a  double-stitch  but  do  not 
finish  off  thread.  This  when  opened  out  forms  the  fork. 

The  fourchettes  are  sewn  to  the  back  of  the  hand  first.  Cut 
down  the  line  between  the  first  and  second  fingers  and  curve  the 
top  of  the  first  with  nail  scissors. 

Point  I  is  placed  to  the  base  of  the  first  finger  {Fig.  11 )  and  with  the 
same  needle  and  thread,  stab-stitch  the  fourchette  and  the  finger  to¬ 
gether  half-way  up.  Measure  the  fourchette  and  cut  it  exactly  the 
same  length  as  the  finger,  tapering  it  with  the  paper  pattern  as  a 
guide.  Continue  sewing  to  the  end  of  the  fourchette.  Finish  off  on 
the  wrong  side,  darning  in  the  end  of  the  thread .  Curve  the  point  of 
the  second  finger.  Restart  at  the  base  and  sew  the  fourchette  to  the 
left  side  of  2nd  finger,  measuring  and  tapering  as  before.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  fourchettes  are  not  cut  too  short.  They  should  be 
just  long  enough  to  allow  about  the  width  of  two  stitches  at  the  tips 
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8.  Reef  knot .  g.  Inserting  elastic .  /o.  Zfoj'i?  0/  a  pair  of  fourchcttes  oversewn  together . 
//.  Stab -stitching  the  fourchette  and  the  finger  together , 
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to  secure  the  back  and  the  front  of  the  fingers  together.  The  second 
and  third  pair  of  fourchettes  are  sewn  in  the  same  way.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  point  I  of  the  fourchette  is  placed  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  finger  base. 

To  Close  Glove.  Fold  the  first  finger  in  position,  wrong 
sides  together.  Take  a  thread  long  enough  to  sew  all  the  fingers 
and  down  the  side  of  glove.  Commence  as  before.  Stab-stitch  the 
first  finger  tip  together  with  3  or  4  stitches  before  sewing  down  from 
the  top  the  whole  length  of  the  fourchette.  Make  sure  that  point  H 
comes  to  the  base.  Sew  up  the  next  finger,  joining  the  back  and 
front  together  at  tip.  Continue  round  each  finger  and  down  the 
side  of  the  hand.  Finish  off  all  the  threads. 

Fit  on  the  glove  and  test  the  width  of  the  elastic.  Turn  in  the 
edge  and  finish  off  securely. 

Decorated  Gloves.  The  most  suitable  place  for  the  decor¬ 
ation  is  on  the  gauntlet  of  the  glove. 


A  straight  piece  of  chamois  or  leather  is  fringed  and  stitched  in 
with  the  seam. 

A  gusset  is  inserted  to  make  a  wider  gauntlet  ;  this  can  be 
stitched  or  thonged  in  at  the  side  seam.  For  shape  see  Fig.  14. 

Designs  can  be  worked  by  punching  holes  of  various  sizes.  The 
bottom  edge  can  be  left  cut,  turned  in  and  stitched  or  thonged. 

Separate  gauntlets  can  be  cut  and  stitched  on  to  the  gloves. 
In  this  case  the  glove  pattern  is  cut  shorter.  The  gauntlets  can  be 
made  of  leather  or  silk,  and  these  can  be  embroidered  or  quilted  by 
the  home  worker,  which  gives  an  air  of  distinction  and  difference 
from  the  factory  made  glove. 

Buttoned  Glove.  This  can  also  be  made  from  the  same  pattern 
by  cutting  the  sides  straight  and  making  the  glove  shorter.  The 
opening  is  worked  when  the  glove  is  flat.  The  slit  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  front  and  cut  up  level  with  the  base  of  the  thumb.  To  strengthen 
the  end  of  the  opening,  hem  a  small  round  piece  of  thin  skin  on  the 
wrong  side,  with  the  centre  at  the  end  of  slit,  then  cut  to  the  end 
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of  slit.  (Fig.  18.)  Buttons  are  sewn  on  the  thumb  side  of  the  glove. 
Men’s  usually  have  one  button  ;  ladies’,  two  or  more. 

Buttonholes.  Bound  buttonholes  are  worked  before  binding 
the  opening.  Mark  the  position  on  glove.  Cut  a  small  piece  of  thin 


ig.  A  straight  piece  of  chamois  or  leather  is  fringed  and  stitched  in  with  the  seam 
14.  Gusset  to  be  inserted  to  make  a  wider  gauntlet. 


leather  about  1  inch  by  f-inch  with  the  stretch  along  the  length. 
Rule  a  line  in  the  centre,  the  length  depending  on  the  size  of  button. 
J-inch  is  usual.  Place  in  position  on  the  right  side  of  glove,  right 
sides  together,  and  stitch  by  machine  or  handsew  with  a  very  fine 
needle  round  the  line,  leaving  about  of  an  inch  between  the  two 
rows  of  stitching.  Use  a  penknife  and  cut  through  the  pencil  line 
between  the  stitching  and  close  up  to  each  end.  Pull  the  edges 
through  to  the  wrong  side,  leaving  a  narrow  binding  showing  on 
the  right  side.  Trim  and  hem  invisibly.  (Fig.  ig.) 

Finishing  the  Opening.  Cut  a  strip  of  thin  skin  on  the  straight 
about  |~inch  wide,  and  bind  the  opening  and  round  the  bottom 
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edge.  Place  the  two  right  sides  together  and  commence  sewing 
the  side  seam.  Draw  the  binding  tightly  round  the  top  of 
opening.  The  joins  should  be  oversewn. 

Mark  the  position  for  the  buttons  and  sew  on,  having  a  small 
patch  of  leather  or  piece  of  tape  on  the  wrong  side  for  strength. 

Instructions  for  Washing  Chamois  Gloves.  Soiled  gloves 
should  be  placed  in  a  bowl  of  cold  water  and  left  to  soak  for  about 
five  or  ten  minutes.  If  the  gloves  are  very  dirty,  add  a  little  soda. 
This  helps  in  taking  out  all  the  soap  left  in  from  previous  washings. 
Rinse  in  lukewarm  water  until  all  the  old  soap  is  out.  Never  wash 
chamois  gloves  on  the  hands.  Wash  in  a  warm  (not  hot)  soapy 
lather  of  Lux.  Rinse  and  finish  by  squeezing  out,  in  a  very  soapy 


lather.  Put  the  gloves  on  the  hands,  to  stretch  into  shape.  Take 
off  carefully.  Pin  together  and  dry. 

Another  method  is  to  wash  the  gloves  in  the  usual  way,  then 
rinse  in  several  changes  of  lukewarm  water,  and  finish  by  rinsing 
in  water  to  which  Glycerine  has  been  added,  i  teaspoonful  of 
Glycerine  to  i  pint  of  water. 

Fur  Back  Gloves.  What  can  be  more  comfortable  than  a 
warmly  lined  pair  of  fur  back  gloves  ! 

Practically  any  kind  of  fur  can  be  used,  but  the  varieties  of  hare 
and  rabbit  fur  specially  treated  and  sometimes  dyed  give  good 
results. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  leathers  suitable  for  the  palms,  but 
for  hard  wear  a  skin  such  as  tan  cape  is  most  suitable. 

Fleece  lining  can  be  bought  at  3s.  per  yard,  or  ready-made 
linings  can  be  procured  at  4s.  6d.  per  pair. 


i8  and  ig.  Making  and  finishing  buttonholes.  20.  Buttoned  glove  finished . 
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Pattern.  A  different  pattern  is  required  as  the  front  and  back 
are  divided.  The  front  consists  of  two  pieces,  the  palm  and  inside  part 
of  the  thumb.  The  fur  back  of  the  hand  and  thumb  is  usually  cut 
in  one.  The  fourchettes  are  cut  in  leather. 

Placing  On  Material  and  Gutting  Out.  Lay  the  pelt  fur 
downwards  on  a  board.  Place  on  the  pattern  for  the  back  of  the 
glove,  so  that  the  fur  will  smooth  down  towards  the  points  of  the 
fingers.  Mark  out  the  pattern  and  cut  through  the  marked  line  with 
a  sharp  knife,  lifting  the  fur  away  with  the  left  hand  while  cutting, 
so  that  the  skin  only  is  cut.  Never  cut  fur  with  scissors,  as  one  is  apt 
to  cut  the  hair  also.  Reverse  the  pattern,  outline  and  cut  out. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  fur  of  each  glove  matches.  Place  the 
palms,  thumbs  and  fourchettes  on  the  right  side  of  the  leather,  with 
the  stretch  going  across.  Mark  round  the  patterns,  and  cut  out 
with  large  sharp  scissors. 

Making  Up.  Join  the  fourchettes  in  pairs  and  sew  to  the  back 
of  glove.  Place  the  lower  point  of  the  fourchette  to  the  base  of 


the  first  finger,  right  sides  facing,  and  oversew  the  fur  and  the  leather 
fourchette  together  on  the  wrong  side,  with  a  fine  needle  and  strong 
thread.  Measure,  cut  and  taper  the  fourchette  as  in  slip-on  type. 
In  the  other  fingers,  leave  the  fourchettes  long  enough  to  meet  at 
the  top.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  each  side  of  finger  is  the 
same  length,  or  the  result  might  give  a  twisted  appearance.  Stab- 
stitch  the  thumb  to  the  palm. 

Close  glove  by  joining  front  to  back.  Place  the  two  right  sides 
together,  pinning  each  finger  in  position  to  avoid  twisting.  Over¬ 
sew  up  the  side  and  round  the  top  of  the  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the 
first  finger.  Oversew  up  the  other  side  of  glove  to  the  tip  of  the 
fourth  finger.  Fasten  off  securely.  Remove  the  pins  from  the 
fingers.  Turn  the  glove  to  the  right  side  and  stab-stitch  the  front 
fingers  to  the  fourchettes.  Turn  back  the  bottom  edge  and  insert 
a  fine  piping  of  cotton  wool.  Slip  in  the  ready-made  lining  and 
slip-stitch  together  at  bottom  edge.  Tack  the  lining  at  the  tip  and 
base  of  each  finger.  If  desired,  the  gauntlets  can  be  lined  with  fur. 
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GARNET  I.  SOMERVILLE 

^^HEN  choosing  a  new  handcraft,  there  are  many  points  to  be 
considered.  Questions  of  costs,  initial  and  running,  of  time  and 
fatigue,  of  eye  strain  and  of  interest,  present  themselves,  and  there 
are  few  occupations  that,  like  weaving,  can  pass  all  these  tests. 

Weaving  ranks  with  gardening  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  crafts. 
It  grew  out  of  one  of  mankind’s  primal  needs,  and  so  in  even  the 
most  primitive  of  tribes  in  all  parts  of  the  world  some  form  of  simple 
loom  is  found.  Like  all  fundamental  things  that  have  been  and 
still  are  part  of  the  web  of  human  life,  weaving  has  throughout 
the  ages  served  as  an  inspiration  for  bard,  poet  and  painter,  and 
many  battles,  bloody  and  political,  have  been  fought  round  the 
hand  looms. 

The  advent  of  the  power  loom,  the  machine  age,  and  the  factories, 
with  their  enormous  output  of  cloth  of  all  kinds,  changed  the  estima¬ 
tion  with  which  society  regarded  the  weaver,  who  became  more 
a  mechanic  than  a  craftsman. 

Only  in  outlying  districts  were  workers  on  the  hand  loom  to  be 
found.  Still  the  hand- woven  material  has  a  quality  and  a  texture 
that  distinguishes  it  from  that  produced  by  the  machine,  and  of 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  ancient  art.  Many 
women  are  now  taking  up  home  weaving  as  a  recreation  and  are 
using  portable,  table,  and  even  home-made  looms  to  make  many 
articles  for  household  or  personal  use. 

Of  these  three  types,  the  table  loom  is  the  one  which  commends 
itself  to  the  amateur  weaver. 

Table  Looms.  To  the  home  worker  who  does  not  wish  to  pay 
the  price  of  a  pedal  or  foot-power  loom,  or  has  not  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  it,  the  small  table  looms  are  very  useful  and  will  afford  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure. 

There  are  many  types  of  table  looms  made  now,  models  of  the 
larger  ones,  their  price  varying  according  to  make,  size  of  reed  and 
number  of  heddles. 

The  chief  points  to  look  for  when  selecting  a  table  loom  are  : 
a  rigid  frame,  easy  working  heddles,  which  have  some  type  of 
mechanical  device  for  raising  and  lowering  them,  corresponding  to 
the  pedals  in  a  power  loom,  a  swinging  reed  batten,  and  roller 
beams  with  non-slipping  ratchets. 

A  loom  of  this  type  with  12  inch  to  14  inch  reed  should  cost  from 
£1  5s.  to  £ 2  1  os. 
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Larger  table  looms  of  24  inch  reed  and  with  four  heddles  are 
priced  from  about  £3  10s.  to  £6  6s. 

Only  in  the  type  of  loom  just  described  is  it  possible  to  get  the 
speed  and  rhythm  of  movement  that  ensures  regular  texture  and 
profitable  work. 

Setting  Up  the  Loom.  If  good  results  in  weaving  are  to  be 
obtained,  great  care  and  accuracy  is  essential.  The  warp  must 
be  regular  and  of  good  even  tension,  otherwise  there  will  be  breaking 
tbreadSj  faults  and  inaccuracies  in  the  finished  web. 


Table  Loom.  A  Cloth  beam  ;  B  Rod  to  support  web  ;  C  Reed ;  D  Heddles  ; 
E  Warp  beam;  F  Screw  of  beam;  G  Pulley. 


The  weft  must  also  be  even,  not  too  tight,  not  too  loose,  so  that 
the  web  will  be  of  the  same  width  throughout  its  length.  Very 
possibly  the  loom  may  be  purchased  already  set  up  with  a  piece 
of  work  started  on  which  the  beginner  can  try  her  hand.  If  so, 
when  removing  the  practice  piece,  ends  can  be  left  to  which  the 
new  warp  can  be  tied  on  and  much  time  saved.  If  the  loom  is 
not  already  warped  a  knowledge  of  mounting  and  beaming  the 
warp  is  required. 

Processes  and  Terms  in  Weaving.  Woven  fabrics,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  lace  and  knitted  fabrics,  are  those  in  which 
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one  set  of  threads  are  stretched  taut  and  other  threads  are  wove® 
or  interlaced  across  them.  Warp  is  the  name  given  50  the  strained 
threads. 

These  are  stretched  on  the  loom  and  run  the  full  length  of  the 
piece  of  material  to  be  woven. 

Weft.  Weft  threads  are  those  which  pass  back  and  forwards 
through  the  loom  and  make  the  web. 

Web.  The  cloth  or  finished  fabric. 

Other  terms  used  in  weaving  are  : 

Shed.  Shed  is  a  space  formed  by  raising  and  lowering  two 
lines  of  warp  threads  through  which  the  weft  is  passed, 

Heddles  or  Healds.  These  are  used  for  lifting  and  lowering 
the  warp  threads  to  make  the  space.  They  are  thin  slots  of 
wood  on  which  hang  leashes 


Leashes.  Leashes  are  pieces  of  cord,  varnished  cotton  01 
wire,  hanging  from  the  heddles,  with  a  loop  or  eye  in  the  centre 
to  take  the  warp  thread.  There  are  two,  three,  four  or  more 
heddles  on  a  loom,  according  to  whether  the  pattern  is  simple 
or  more  elaborate. 

Reed.  This  is  a  comb  used  to  beat  up  the  weft  and  to  keep 
the  warp  threads  in  position.  The  opening  or  “  dents  ”  in  the  reed 
decide  how  many  threads  to  the  inch  come  in  the  cloth.  The 
number  of  dents  to  the  inch  will  be  found  stamped  on  the  side 
of  the  reed.  12-14-16  dents  to  the  inch  can  be  used  for  two  or 
three-ply  wool. 

All  these  are  shown  in  Figs.  3  to  8.  The  framework  of  the  loom 
is  not  shown,  as  it  would  hide  some  of  the  working  parts. 

Tabby  or  Plain  Weave.  The  simplest  weave.  The  weft  threads 
are  interlaced  over  and  under  the  warp  alternately,  as  in  darning. 
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3.  Heddle  with  string  leashes.  4.  Reed ,  5.  Wire  heddle.  6.  Combined  reed  and 
heddle  made  of  metal  used  with  frame  and  braid  looms.  7.  Wooden  shuttle  for  small 

looms.  8.  Reed  hook. 


The  chief  movements  in  weaving  are  : 

Shedding  by  raising  the  heddles. 

Picking  or  throwing  the  shuttle  through  the  shed  opening. 

Beating  up  the  weft  threads  to  the  cloth  already  formed. 

Taking  up  the  cloth  by  the  rotation  of  the  cloth  beam  in  front. 

Letting  of  the  warp  by  rotation  of  the  warp  beam  at  the  back. 

It  can  be  understood  that  the  warp  threads  have  to  stand  a 
great  deal  of  strain,  not  only  by  being  stretched  on  the  loom,  but 
also  by  the  action  of  the  heddles  and  friction  of  the  reed.  They 
must  therefore  be  of  stronger  yarn  or  more  tightly  twisted  than 
the  weft  threads,  which  take  no  strain,  and  so  are  twisted  as  little 
as  possible  to  give  softness  and  lustre  to  the  cloth. 

Preparing  the  Warp.  The  first  thing  is  to  determine  the 
length  of  warp  required.  This  will  be  the  finished  length  of  the 
article,  with  an  extra  10  inches  to  12  inches  for  tying  on,  which 
must  be  reckoned  as  wastage.  If  a  warp  long  enough  to  make 
two,  three  or  more  articles  is  mounted,  it  will  be  a  saving  not  only 
of  time  and  labour,  but  also  of  material  for  the  wastage  will  be 
considerably  reduced. 

Care  should  be  taken  when  measuring  wool,  as  it  is  very  elastic. 
Therefore  for  a  scarf  to  be  about  if  yards  when  finished  measure 
a  warp  of  at  least  if  yards. 

To  prepare  the  warp  a  warping  board  is  required.  It  can 
be  bought,  made  at  home,  or  the  ingenious  worker  may  make  a 
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substitute  by  inverting  two  stools  on  a  table  at  a  suitable  dis¬ 
tance  apart. 

Fig.  g  shows  the  idea  of  the  board. 

The  skeins  of  wool  should  be  wound  into  bails  for  convenient 
handling. 

Place  the  pegs  on  the  board  to  give  the  correct  length.  Make 
a  loop  at  the  end  of  thread  and  slip  over  peg  A,  pass  the  thread 
inside  B  and  outside  of  G  round  D,  E  to  F.  Turn  round  F  and 
repeat  back  to  C,  take  outside  of  B  and  inside  A.  This  gives  two 
strands  and  the  threads  are  crossed  between  A  and  B,  the  object 
of  this  is  to  keep  the  threads  from  becoming  entangled.  Continue 
by  taking  the  third  thread  over  the  first  and  the  fourth  over  the 
second  until  the  required  number  of  threads  have  been  wound. 
It  is  a  great  help  later  on  if  the  centre  strand  is  marked  with  a 
contrasting  thread  at  A. 

For  a  small  scarf  8  inches  wide,  with  a  reed  14  dents  to  the 
inch,  1 16  threads  will  be  required  of  3-ply  wool.  That  is  14x8 
— 1 12 +4  threads  for  selvedges.  Using  2-ply  wool,  the  scarf  will 
be  slightly  narrower. 

Do  not  stretch  the  wool  in  warping.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to 
do  this,  make  a  longer  warp,  say  72  inches. 

Before  lifting  from  the  board  the  crosses  should  be  secured 
by  tying  loosely  with  a  smooth  cord,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  Tie 
also  at  E. 

Lift  the  warp  off  at  F  and,  passing  the  right  hand  through 
the  loop,  catch  it  farther  on  and  loop  into  a  chain  as  in  crochet. 
This  for  convenient  handling  and  to  keep  the  long  strands  from 
becoming  twisted  and  tangled. 

Mounting  the  Warp.  Among  the  rods  provided  with  the 
loom  are  two  with  holes  at  either  end.  These  are  now  inserted  in 
place  of  the  cords  at  Fig.  12  and  are  tied  together  at  the  ends. 

When  working  on  large  looms  and  with  a  wide  weft,  the  process 
of  raddling  and  rolling  out  to  a  beaming-drum  is  necessary  to 
spread  out  the  warp.  A  simple  method  can  be  used  for  the  small 
looms  as  below. 

The  loom  should  be  fitted  with  a  linen  warping  cloth  on  each 
beam,  finished  with  a  rod  passed  through  the  hem  of  the  linen. 
The  end  rod  of  the  warp  is  tied  to  this,  having  a  space  of  i-inch  or 
so.  As  the  arrangement  and  tension  of  the  warp  on  the  beam  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  it  is  advisable  to  get  assistance  here. 
One  person  should  hold  the  warp  firmly  while  the  other  spreads 
it  evenly  on  the  warp  beam  and  on  the  shed  sticks  and  rolls  it  on 
to  the  beam.  The  shed  sticks  are  moved  forward  as  the  strands 
are  rolled  up.  The  warp  is  let  out  a  little  piece  at  a  time,  and 
if  the  threads  incline  to  stick  together,  they  can  be  shaken  or 
brushed  lightly. 
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Wind  up  until  the  ends  of  the  warp  are  about  9  inches  from 
the  shed  sticks.  Cut  the  loops  at  the  ends,  and  if  there  has  been 
a  difference  of  tension  in  warping  it  will  show  now  and  some  strands 
will  probably  be  longer  than  others. 

The  ends  may  be  trimmed  to  approximately  the  same  length 
and  tied  into  groups  of  about  12  in  each  group.  This  is  to  prevent 
slipping  or  confusion  in  threading. 

Entering  Heddles.  Find  the  centre  leash  on  each  heddle. 
If  these  have  not  been  marked,  mark  them  now  with  coloured 
ink,  paint  or  by  tying  with  coloured  cotton. 

The  centre  space  of  the  reed  should  also  be  marked. 


The  shed  sticks  can  also  be  tied  to  the  back  beam.  Take  the 
centre  eye  of  the  warp  and  pass  through  the  centre  eye  of  the 
back  heddle.  A  threading  hook  or  fine  crochet  hook  can  be  used 
for  this. 

Worker  A  should  lift  the  thread  while  worker  B  pulls  it  through 
from  the  front  of  the  loom  with  the  hook.  The  second  thread 
is  pulled  through  the  centre  eye  on  the  front  heddle.  Work  along 
in  this  way,  from  the  centre  to  one  end  and  from  the  centre  to 
the  other  end. 

As  each  group  of  threads  is  entered  go  over  them  to  see  that 
the  threads  are  in  the  right  order,  that  no  eyes  have  been  missed 
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and  no  threads  twisted.  A  mistake  here  may  mean  re- threading 
from  the  fault  to  the  end. 

At  each  end  of  the  heddles  thread  two  strands  together  into 
two  eyes,  one  in  the  front  heddle  and  one  in  the  back  heddle. 

Examine  again,  see  that  there  are  no  mistakes  and  that  all 
the  threads  entered  on  one  heddle  come  from  below  the  shed  stick 
and  that  all  on  the  other  come  from  above. 

Threading  the  Reed.  A  reed  hook  is  used  to  catch  the  threads 
and  pull  them  through  the  spaces  in  the  reed. 

The  same  care  must  be  taken  as  in  threading  the  heddles.  Begin 
with  the  two  centre  threads  and  work  to  either  end.  By  beginning 
in  the  centre  and  working  outwards  the  warp  is  centred  in  the 
loom,  an  important,  point  in  working. 

The  threads  are  now  attached  to  the  warping  cloth  on  the 
front  beam,  tie  a  shed  stick  on  to  the  one  in  the  cloth,  (Fig.  13.) 

Begin  again  from  the  centre,  taking  about  12  threads  (many 
more  cause  lumps  when  tied).  Pass  the  ends  of  threads  over  the 
rod,  turn  them  to  the  back,  divide  and  bring  up  and  tie  in  front. 
Before  tying  up,  pull  all  the  warp  through  to  the  front  and  re¬ 
wind  on  to  the  warp  beam.  This  takes  a  little  time,  but  serves 
instead  of  raddling  to  ensure  an  even  tension. 

The  tension  must  be  rather  firm  or  uneven  weaving  will  result. 
Test  lightly  and  see  if  there  are  any  loose  threads. 

The  Spool  or  Shuttle,  A  beginner  will  find  that  a  wooden 
shuttle  as  long  as  the  reed  is  much  easier  to  work  with  than  a 
spool  and  shuttle,  provided  the  cloth  is  not  too  wide.  Wooden 
shuttles  can  be  had  from  7  inches  to  20  inches  in  length  and  cost 
2d.,  3d.  or  4d.  each.  There  should  be  a  shuttle  for  each  colour 
of  thread  in  the  work. 

If  the  spools  are  used  the  thread  is  wound  on  to  them.  The 
spools  are  placed  in  the  shuttles.  The  shuttle  is  thrown  from 
hand  to  hand  through  the  sheds  backwards  and  forwards.  This 
requires  considerable  practice  at  first. 

Weaving.  Before  starting  to  weave,  try  the  action  of  the 
heddles,  raising  and  lowering  them  to  see  that  the  shed  is  opening 
cleanly  and  that  the  reed  is  swinging  easily,  as  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  beating  up  of  the  weft. 

The  beating  up  should  be  a  regular  movement,  a  smart  tap  of 
the  reed  rather  than  pressure.  If  the  weft  is  beaten  too  heavily 
the  warp  will  be  covered  and  the  texture  of  the  web  firm  and 
hard.  In  well-woven  material  the  warp  and  weft  should  show 
about  an  even  amount  unless  the  weft  is  much  heavier  than  the  warp. 

Begin  by  trying  out  a  few  lines  of  weaving  in  the  following 
movements. 

Raise  the  heddle  to  form  a  shed  with  the  reed  lying  back  towards 
the  heddles. 


12.  Rods.  13.  Shed  stick  tied  to  cloth  beam.  Tying  of  warp  ends.  14. ,  13,  16  and 

17.  Weaver’s  knGt. 
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Pass  the  shuttle  through  from  right  to  left. 

Beat  up  the  weft  with  the  reed. 

Alter  the  shed  by  lowering  the  heddles. 

Pass  the  shuttle  through  from  left  to  right  and  repeat  until 
an  inch  or  two  of  weft  has  been  woven.  Now  look  at  the  piece 
of  web  formed.  If  the  lines  are  uneven  the  cause  may  be  one  of 
two  things  :  too  hard  pressure  with  the  reed,  or  unequal  tension 
on  the  warp. 

If  the  web  is  quite  satisfactory  the  work  can  be  started  in 
earnest.  Turn  the  front  beam  two  or  three  inches  to  allow  for 
a  fringe  on  the  scarf.  Start  again  and  continue  until  the  reed 
is  perpendicular  when  hitting  the  weft  or,  if  it  is  not  a  swinging 
batten,  until  there  is  not  room  for  the  shuttle  to  pass  clear  between 
the  reed  and  the  cloth.  It  is  now  time  to  let  off  warp  and  take 
up  the  web. 

Letting  Off  and  Taking  Up.  On  most  small  looms  this 
process  is  done  by  loosening  a  screw  on  the  warp  beam,  then 
with  two  hands  turn  the  beam  round  to  let  off  sufficient  warp. 
Now  loosen  the  cloth  beam  and  with  two  hands  turn  it  to  take 
up  the  web. 

Tighten  the  screws  and  continue  weaving. 

After  a  short  time  the  movements  will  become  steady  and 
rhythmical  and  the  web  will  grow  with  fascinating  ease. 

Tension  of  the  Weft.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  working  is 
to  get  the  right  tension  of  the  weft.  If  it  is  pulled  tightly  a  “  waist  ” 
will  result,  and  if  left  loose  loops  will  form  on  the  selvedges.  Here 
again  care  and  practice  quickly  bring  speed  and  perfection. 

One  point  that  must  be  emphasised  is  that  accuracy  and 
perfection  must  be  aimed  at,  any  fault  should  be  corrected  at  once. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  take  out  a  line  or  two  of  weft  and  repeat  if 
necessary. 

Joining  Threads.  When  introducing  a  new  weft  thread 
either  of  different  colour,  or  at  joining  in  a  new  shuttle,  do  not 
leave  ends  hanging  from  the  selvedge.  Open  the  shed  and  pass 
the  end  of  weft  into  it  for  6  or  8  threads  of  warp  and  bring  the 
end  to  the  front  and  leave  hanging.  Start  the  new  weft,  letting 
the  ends  overlap  for  3  or  4  threads. 

After  a  few  lines  of  weaving  the  ends  may  be  cut  off  closely 
if  the  work  is  fine.  If  coarse,  they  can  be  darned  in  afterwards. 

Breaking  Threads.  These  are  always  an  annoyance  and 
must  be  mended  at  once.  Pass  the  new  thread  through  the  reed  and 
leashes,  over  and  under  the  shed  sticks  and  carry  well  back  on  the 
warp  roller,  and  join  by  a  weaver’s  knot. 

Weaver’s  Knot.  This  knot  is  the  one  used  by  weavers  when 
joining  thread.  After  some  practice  it  can  be  tied  very  quickly. 
It  is  secure  and  neat  and  will  remain  fast  under  strain. 
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The  end  of  the  old  thread  A  is  held  between  the  left  thumb 
and  first  finger  pointing  right.  The  new  end  B  is  passed  behind 
it  pointing  left.  Take  the  length  of  the  new  thread  and  pass  round 
the  thumb  behind  its  own  end  B  and  in  front  of  the  end  A.  Pass 
A  down  over  the  front  of  the  thumb-nail  and  under  loop.  Puli 
ends  of  old  warp  with  the  left  hand  and  ends  of  new  warp  with 
the  right.  Cut  the  ends  close  and  a  knot  which  will  pass  easily 
through  the  leash  and  reed  will  be  left.  Carry  the  end  of  the  new 
thread  on  to  the  cloth  and  pin  exactly  opposite  to  the  dent  in  the 
reed  through  which  it  passed.  Leave  the  broken  end  hanging  to 
be  darned  in  when  the  work  is  finished. 

When  the  full  length  has  been  woven,  loosen  the  warp  beam 
and  pull  enough  thread  through  to  prevent  the  warp  slipping 
back  through  the  reed.  Cut  off  the  warp,  about  three  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  cloth,  between  the  cloth  and  the  reed.  It  is  important 
to  leave  ends  hanging  on  the  loom  for  the  new  warp  can  be  tied 
on  to  the  old  and  pulled  through  reed  and  leashes,  saving  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  work. 

These  are  in  brief  the  instructions  for  setting  up  a  loom  and  for 
weaving.  It  may  appear  as  if  a  great  deal  of  work  is  entailed, 
but  it  is  productive  labour,  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  woven 
one’s  own  piece  of  homespun  will  be  ample  repayment. 

“  Homespun  ” — the  word  itself — carries  with  it  an  atmosphere 
of  glamour  and  romance  and  takes  us  back  to  the  old  days  and 
the  old  songs  of  the  spinning,  weaving,  and  the  waulkin’  of  the  web. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  that,  after  the  initial  mounting 
of  the  loom  has  been  done  the  next  piece  of  work  will  not  take 
nearly  as  much  time  and  labour.  For  future  articles  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  prepare  the  warp  as  already  described,  to  tie  it 
on  to  the  warp  beam,  fix  it  to  the  cloth  beam,  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  weaving. 

The  choice  of  the  first  piece  of  work  will  depend  on  the  taste 
of  the  worker  and  although  the  proportions  for  a  scarf  have  been 
suggested  the  novice  may  prefer  to  try  her  hand  on  a  smaller 
article  first. 

The  thread  to  be  used  will  depend  entirely  on  the  article  to 
be  made,  but  here  are  some  suggestions  that  may  be  helpful. 

Materials.  For  small  woollen  articles  such  as  bag,  pochette, 
chairback,  cosy,  etc.  :  3-ply  wool  or  2-ply  warp,  3-ply  weft. 

Scarves  :  2-ply  wool  gives  fine  soft  web  ;  2-ply  wool,  3-ply  warp 
3-ply  warp  and  weft — thicker  and  slightly  harder  ;  Shetland  wool 
and  Cheviot  wool  give  sports  effect  ;  Shetland  warp  2-ply  and 
Angora,  beryl  or  fuzzy  wuzzy  delightful  soft  finish. 

Stronger  bags  and  washing  pochettes  :  Weaving  cotton  and 
tri-cotton. 

Guest  towels  :  Linen  2-ply  yarn. 
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Runners,  mats  and  household  articles  :  Linen  mercerised  cotton 
and  tri-cotton. 

Good  results  are  obtained  by  combining  threads  of  different 
materials.  For  instance,  where  strong  wear  is  required  a  warp 
of  mercerised  cotton  may  be  used  with  a  weft  of  wool  or  of  linen. 
Mercerised  cotton  is  also  introduced  into  the  pattern  for  decoration. 

Spun  silk  and  artificial  silk  are  very  effective  combined  with 
wool.  Plain  weft  bands  of  silk  look  well  on  a  wToollen  ground. 

Quantities.  The  quantities  required  for  different  lengths  will 
be  best  found  by  experience. 

The  best  way  to  find  out  the  quantities  of  yam  required  will 
be  by  experiment  but  it  may  be  helpful  to  give  the  amount  of 
wool  to  buy  for  a  scarf. 

A  plain  scarf  7  inches  to  8  inches  by  42  inches  to  44  inches  in 
length  working  14  dents  to  the  inch  will  take  about  3  ounces  of 
wool.  If  two  colours  or  two  kinds  of  wool  are  being  used  this  may 
be  divided  into  2  ounches  of  one  and  1  ounce  of  the  other  ;  for 
example,  2  ounces  of  Shetland  for  warp  and  1  ounce  of  Beryl  for 
the  weft. 

If  many  colours  are  in  the  pattern  more  wool  must  be  got, 
and  there  will  be  wool  left  over  unless  enough  for  two  scarves  is 
warped  at  one  time. 

With  warp  and  weft  stripes  of  colour  ounces  will  do  for  two 
scarves  ;  for  example 

four  J-ounce  hanks  of  dark  colours.,  i.e.,  blue 
two  |  ,,  „  medium  „  „  grey-blue 

two  J  „  „  light  „  „  light  blue 

one  \  „  „  hue  or  contrast  „  orange 

Often  part  of  a  hank  left  over  from  one  colour  scheme  may 
be  used  to  give  a  note  of  contrast  to  another,  so  all  unused  wool 
should  be  kept. 

A  striking  bag  or  pochette  may  be  made  by  mounting  a  warp 
of  neutral  colour  and  working  across  it  bands  of  varying  width 
and  colour  of  all  the  left-over  hanks. 

Colour.  The  real  charm  of  weaving  comes  in  evolving 
patterns,  whether  of  colour  or  texture  or  of  both  combined.  As 
pattern  in  texture  is  a  distinct  advance  on  plain  weave  the  amateur 
will  probably  experiment  first  in  colour,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
colour  schemes  that  can  be  designed  to  suit  all  tastes  and  require¬ 
ments.  There  is  scope  for  individuality  in  the  working  out  of 
harmonies  in  simple  checks  and  stripes  and  the  speed  with  which 
the  work  can  be  accomplished  as  compared  to  fine  stitchery  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  makes  weaving  an  ideal  home  craft  in  those 
busy  days.  There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  study  and 
application  of  colour  in  all  craft  work  in  the  past  few  years.  Manu- 
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fhcturers  and  dyers  have  united  with  colourists  in  trying  to  make 
the  selection  of  colour  schemes  varied  and  true. 

Balance  of  Colour  and  Design.  After  a  colour  scheme  has  been 
©hosen,  the  balance  and  arrangement'  of  the  colours  have  to  be  planned. 

For  simplicity'  of  warping  the  beginner  will  probably  set  up  a 
warp  of  self-colour  and  vary  it  by  weaving  stripes  of  contrasting 
colour  in  the  welt,  possibly  grouping  the  stripes  closer  together  at 
either  end  of  the  scarf 

Warp  stripes  will  allow  for  much  more  variety  of  arrangement. 

To  get  a  plain  check  use  two  colours  in  equal  numbers  in  the 
warp  and  the  same  two  colours  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  weft 
and  a  plain  check  is  obtained, 
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i8  and  ig  Stripes  of  unequal  width. 

Stripes  of  unequal  width  in  both  warp  and  weft  can  be  arranged 
in  a  diversity  of  ways,  so  that  if  the  loom  is  warped  for  a  number 
of  scarce*  no  two  need  be  in  the  least  alike. 

They  may  be  varied  by  the  arrangement  of  the  weft  and  by 
different  coloured  wefts. 

In  planning  the  sn  ipes  the  following  simple  rules  will  be  a  guide 
to  getting  a  correct  balance  : 

i.  The  narrow  stripe  is  placed  between  the  two  largest  and 
the  largest  between  the  two  smallest. 

3.  The  width  of  any  two  adjacent  stripes  must  not  be  equal 
to  the  width  of  any  other  two. 

3.  A  small  quantity  of  colour  of  strong  intensity  is  balanced 
by  a  larger  area  of  weaker  intensity,  so  in  a  dull  scheme  the  narrower 
stupes  will  be  of  hue  or  of  contrast  and  the  broader  of'  greyed  tones, 
shades  or  neutrak. 
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Fig.  ig  shows  the  arrangement  of  a  scarf  of  “  marina  green  ” 
and  its  contrast  a  “  brick  red.”  Two  tones  of  green,  two  tones 
of  red  and  a  very  pale  beige  (a  tint  of  the  red)  made  up  the 
warp. 

Dark  green,  i  inch  ;  beige,  f-inch  ;  dark  red,  f-inch  ;  medium 
green,  4  inches  ;  beige,  J-inch  ;  light  red,  f-inch  ;  dark  green 
1  inch. 

The  weft  used  for  the  main  part  was  brown.  At  each  end  was 
a  group  of  stripes  introducing  each  of  the  colours. 

Narrow  bands  of  colour  made  up  of  3  lines  of  red,  3  of  beige, 
and  3  of  green  crossed  the  warp  at  intervals  of  about  3  inches  for 
the  entire  length. 


Pattern  in  Texture.  Even  in  plain  weave  there  are  different 
ways  of  varying  the  texture  of  the  web.  The  first,  already  mentioned  , 
is  by  crossing  a  warp  of  one  kind  of  thread  by  a  weft  of  another. 
A  variation  of  this  is  to  use  a  double  thread  in  the  shuttle  and 
make  a  sort  of  hopsack. 

When  using  two  colours  the  appearance  as  of  a  fine  warp  rib 
is  produced  by  using  two  shuttles  one  of  each  colour  and  weaving 
alternate  rows  of  each.  Suppose  it  is  blue  and  fawn,  by  working 
this  way  the  blue  will  always  come  above  blue  and  fawn 
above  fawn. 

A  band  of  this  looks  well  on  a  plain  ground. 

Brocading.  The  working  of  weft  stripes  of  pattern  gives  much 
scope  for  originality  and  individuality.  The  brocaded  scarf  (Fig.  20) 
is  worked  in  neutral  brown,  which  helps  to  modify  the  colours  and 
unite  the  contrasts,  and  the  finished  result  is  original  and  stylish.. 
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21.  Flat  view  of  plain  weave .  22.  Section  through  weft.  23.  Section  through  warp. 
24.  Design.  23.  Flat  view  of  two  and  one  twill.  26.  Section  through  weft ,  2J.  Section 
through  warp.  28.  Design.  29.  Two  and  two  twill.  30.  Twill  on  six  threads. 
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The  weft  stripes  may  be  at  the  ends  of  the  scarf  only,  or  narrow 
stripes  of  colour  may  be  repeated  at  equal  distances  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  scarf. 

On  the  small  loom  with  only  two  heddles  and  when  working 
on  a  board  loom  brocading  is  done  with  a  steel  weaving  needle. 
A  thicker,  softer  wool  than  the  rest  of  the  web  is  used  or  a  double¬ 
strand  in  self  or  contrasting  colour.  A  series  of  brocaded  stripes 
may  introduce  several  colours. 

The  design  must  be  worked  out  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
threads  in  the  warp. 


Pattern  Making 


A  large  type  of  table  loom  with  four  heddles  will  allow  of 
more  pattern  in  the  weave. 

The  principles  and  movements  of  weaving  are  the  same  as  for 
plain  weave,  but  in  threading  the  heddles  a  definite  design  has  to 
be  followed. 

The  heddles  are  attached  to  and  controlled  by  pedals  and 


Fancy  Twills.  31.  Design  constructed  on  threads  warp  and  14  threads  weft. 
32.  Design  constructed  on  4  threads  warp  and  16  threads  weft.  33.  Design  constructed 

on  8  threads  warp  and  8  threads  weft. 
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many  beautiful  pieces  of  patterned  material  can  be  woven  on 
those  looms. 

Pattern  Designs.  The  pattern  is  worked  out  first  on  design 
paper.  Each  square  on  the  paper  stands  for  a  thread,  the  black 
squares  usually  mean  weft  and  the  white  squares  warp.  A  mark 
on  the  paper,  therefore,  indicates  that  one  thread  passes  over 
another. 

Fig.  21,  shows  the  design  for  plain  tabby  weave  with  a  flat 
view  of  the  cloth  and  sections  through  the  warp  and  through  the 
weft. 

Twill  Weaves.  The  appearance  of  twill,  of  which  serge  is  a 
typical  example,  is  familiar  to  all. 

Here  are  three  simple  twill  designs. 

Twill  weaving  produces  diagonal  lines  in  cloth.  The  points 
of  intersection  move  on  one  thread  over  and  one  thread  upwards 
in  succeeding  lines. 

The  twill  can  run  either  to  right  or  to  left  or  may  reverse  after 
a  few  lines  giving  zig-zag  or  herring-bone  twill  ;  or  may  form  a 
diamond  with  a  spot  in  the  centre — bird’s-eye  twill  ;  there  is  no 
end  to  the  variety. 

The  evolving  of  pattern  becomes  a  game  of  skill,  and  as  the 
worker  becomes  more  proficient  her  work  will  have  a  novelty 
and  style  that  the  factory-made  fabric  cannot  rival. 

Traditional  Patterns 

The  patterns  that  ha^e  been  given  are  all  such  as  are 
built  up  on  the  continuous  repetition  of  a  unit,  and  in  each 
design  the  unit  has  been  outlined. 

There  are  other  very  beautiful  and  more  elaborate  patterns, 
whose  names,  traditional  in  the  countryside,  conjure  up  pictures 
of  village  gardens  and  country  life — Rose  path,  Honeysuckle, 
Hopsack,  Bird’s-eye,  Monk’s  belt,  Sea  star  and  many  others. 

Some  of  the  older  forms  of  these  names — Munkabelte,  Monk’s 
belt ;  Rosengong,  Rose  path,  suggest  French  or  Flemish  origin,  and 
so  take  us  back  to  the  Middle-Ages. 

Those  patterns  are  all  within  the  working  range  of  the  home 
weaver,  but  there  is  not  space  to  give  them  all  here. 

The  Monk’s  belt  and  Rose  path  may  be  taken  as  representative 
of  the  others.  They  are  easily  followed  and  general  favourites. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  remembered  in  working  this  class 
of  pattern  :  (i)  That  the  pattern  is  complete  on  a  certain  number 
of  warp  threads  and  is  extended  to  the  width  of  the  cloth  by 
repetition  of  that  number  ;  (2)  There  must  be  a  row  of  tabby 
between  each  line  of  pattern.  This  is  to  serve  as  a  binder  and 
prevent  the  weft  from  coming  out. 
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34.  Unit  of  design.  33.  Monk's  belt. 


The  Monk’s  belt.  This  is  a  pattern  that  clearly  illustrates  the 
building  up  of  this  class  of  design.  It  is  most  striking  when  the 
pattern  and  tabby  are  woven  in  different  colours. 

The  unit  is  made  up  of  two  rows  of  weft,  but  takes  36  threads 
of  warp.  The  warping  must,  therefore,  be  on  a  multiple  of  36  plus 
selvedges. 

The  two  lines  of  pattern  when  grouped  form  bold,  striking  effects. 

The  Rose  path.  Four  lines  of  weft  and  eight  threads  of  warp 
complete  this  pattern. 

The  unit  resolves  itself  into  3-2- 1-2-3.  weaving  6  treadles 
are  required  to  work  4  heddles. 
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About  30  combinations  of  the  unit  are  possible  and  make 
dainty  all-over  designs.  To  work  all-over  designs  from  the  patterns 
given,  a  4-heddle  loom  is  required,  but  they  are  particularly 
attractive  when  brocaded  in  bands  into  a  plain  fabric. 

Cardboard  and  Board  Looms 

No  article  on  weaving  would  be  complete  without  reference  to 
cardboard  and  board  looms,  for  these  are  the  simplest  to  learn 
on  and  are  very  useful  for  trying  out  new  patterns  in  weave  and 
colour  before  carrying  them  out  on  the  larger  loom. 

Weaving  is  more  and  more  gaining  favour  as  a  school  art 
because  of  its  real  educational  value  to  the  children.  There  are 
many  interesting  problems  of  colour  and  pattern  to  be  solved. 
Manipulative  skill  and  accuracy  is  demanded  without  eyestrain, 
and  a  progressive  course  can  be  planned  to  continue  from  the 
Infant  Room  to  the  Senior  Department  where  it  can  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  the  allied  subject  of  dyeing. 

Cardboard  Looms.  These  are  pieces  of  strawboard  notched 
at  top  and  bottom  to  form  teeth  on  which  the  warp  threads  are 
wound.  The  weft  is  carried  backward  and  forward  by  a  steel 
weaving  needle.  If  a  piece  of  thin  wood  or  strip  of  cardboard 
serrated  on  one  side  is  passed  across  the  warp,  lifting  and  passing 
one  and  one,  it  will  form  a  shed  when  turned  on  edge.  Darning  is 
done  from  right  to  left,  lifting  the  threads  alternate  to  those  on  the 
shed  stick.  Then  the  stick  is  turned  and  the  needle  passed  back 
through  the  shed.  The  shed  stick  can  also  be  used  to  press  down 
the  weft.  Cardboard  looms  have  this  advantage  that  they  can  be 
bought  or  made  in  various  shapes  according  to  the  required  article. 

When  finished  the  loom  is  cut  away  to  release  the  woven 
material. 

Bags,  purses,  pochettes,  cosies,  caps,  dolls’  sweaters  and  frocks 
can  all  be  made  in  this  way. 

Board  Looms.  This  is  a  distinct  advance,  as  these  looms  are 
durable,  being  made  of  plywood  notched  and  bored  to  take  the 
warp.  They  can  be  used  again  and  again  so  are  convenient  for 
school  use. 

A  suitable  size,  16  inches  by  12  inches,  complete  with  two 
rollers,  two  shed  sticks  and  two  shuttles  costs  is.,  a  smaller  size, 
8  inches  by  12  inches,  costs  6d.  each. 

The  warp  is  mounted  through  the  notches  and  holes  ;  the 
rollers  are  passed  underneath  and  tied  to  either  end.  The  two 
shed  sticks  are  inserted,  lifting  and  passing  alternate  threads. 

To  weave,  push  the  warp  sticks  up  to  one  end  of  the  loom. 
Turn  the  lower  one  on  edge,  pass  the  shuttle  through  and  beat  the 
thread  to  the  bottom  roller  with  the  shed  stick  and  withdraw  it. 
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Now  form  another  shed  with  the  second  shed  stick,  beat  up  the 
weft  and  push  the  shed  stick  up  to  the  roller,  but  do  not  remove  it. 
Re-thread  the  first  stick  and  proceed  as  before. 

Frame  Looms.  The  frame  loom  is  not  solid  like  the  board 
loom,  so  now  the  use  of  a  heddle  can  be  taught.  The  sheds  are 
made  with  a  heddle  and  shed  stick.  A  strong  wood  loom  to 
work  on  this  principle  can  be  made  at  home  out  of  a  wooden  box. 
With  a  string  warp  and  carpet  wool  one  can  make  a  heavier  piece 
of  web  for  covering  a  stool  or  chair  or  for  making  rugs. 

Braid  Looms  and  Frame  Looms.  These  form  a  larger  type  of 
loom  on  which  the  roller  is  introduced,  and  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  much  longer  warp.  They  are  fitted  with  a  rigid  heddle 
of  wire  or  celluloid  which  is  used  as  a  reed  and,  therefore,  decides 
the  width  of  the  fabric.  Such  looms  range  in  price  from  3J  inches 
heddle,  price  2s.  6d.  ;  9  inches,  5s.  to  15  inches,  7s.  6d. 

Tapestry  Weaving 

Tapestry  can  be  woven  on  all  the  looms  already  dealt  with  or  on 
an  upright  loom.  The  main  differences  between  it  and  ordinary 
weaving  are,  that  in  tapestry  the  warp  is  made  of  cord  or  fine 
string  and  is  entirely  covered  by  the  weft,  instead  of  showing  an 
equal  amount  of  warp  and  weft.  The  latter  is  more  loosely  woven 
and  closely  beat  up. 

And  again,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pattern  and  each  piece  of 
pattern  is  woven  separately,  several  shuttles  or  darning  needles  are 
required.  The  thread  is  not  taken  right  across  the  loom  but  turns 
where  necessary  to  allow  a  new  colour  to  be  introduced  and  so 
make  the  design. 

Needle- weaving  is  a  form  of  tapestry  weaving  with  the  threads 
of  the  fabric  serving  for  the  warp.  When  making  small  articles  a 
board  loom  is  ideal,  and  as  it  is  so  light  and  portable,  it  can  be 
carried  about  like  knitting  and  embroidery,  and  worked  among 
one’s  friends.  For  rugs  and  chair  seats,  a  stronger  loom  is  required 
and  it  can  be  easily  improvised  out  of  a  shallow  wooden  box  of 
suitable  size.  The  sides  are  cut  down  and  nails  driven  in  at  J-inch 
spacing  in  either  end  to  take  the  warp  ;  these  must  be  strong  as 
the  warp  threads  are  stretched  as  tightly  as  possible. 

Where  the  colours  meet  and  weft  threads  turn,  slits  will  form 
in  the  web.  Do  not  weave  tightly  or  the  slits  will  be  dragged  open. 

Tenter  Hook.  In  this  work  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the 
web  to  contract  in  width  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  tenter¬ 
hook  to  keep  it  out.  One  can  be  made  from  a  thin  strip  of  wood 
with  a  brad  at  either  end  to  act  as  a  spreader. 
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I.  PILE  RUGS 

Rugs  with  a  thick,  springy  pile  are  undoubtedly  the  favourites 
of  the  majority  of  people  and  so  this  chapter  deals  with  them  at 
length.  One  or  two  sections  of  the  chapter,  however,  such  as  those 
which  deal  with  designs,  adaptations  and  colour  schemes  do  not 
only  apply  to  pile  rugs  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  dealing 
with  other  types. 

There  are  two  main  kinds  of  pile  rugs — those  made  by  the 
Long  Pile  and  those  made  by  the  Short  Pile  methods. 

Long  Pile.  If  pile  rugs  as  a  whole  are  the  most  popular  of  all 
types,  then  in  their  turn  the  majority  of  pile  rugs  are  made  by 
the  Long  Pile  Method.  This  is  also  known  as  the  Hooked  or 
Turkey  method.  Briefly,  the  principle  is  this  :  a  piece  of  canvas 
the  size  of  the  finished  rug  is  used  as  a  foundation.  On  to  this 
canvas  a  number  of  pieces  of  wool,  cut  into  uniform  lengths,  is 
knotted  piece  by  piece.  The  making  of  the  knot  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  operation  ;  once  you  have  learnt  it,  you  just  repeat  it  until 
the  canvas  foundation  is  covered. 

Canvas.  Since  the  canvas  is  the  foundation,  the  life  of  a  rug 
depends  very  largely  upon  its  quality.  Therefore,  buy  the  best  ! 
Turkey  canvas  for  long-pile  rugs  is  of  fairly  coarse  mesh,  the  mesh 
being  formed  by  double  threads  lengthways  (warp)  and  widthways 
(weft).  Every  eighth  double  thread  is  coloured  blue,  forming  large 
checks  of  8  by  8  squares  each.  These  blue  threads  correspond 
with  the  thick  lines  of  the  design  charts. 

One  yard  in  length  of  the  canvas  contains  approximately  120 
small  squares  or  15  blue  squares  ;  it  is  made  in  standard  widths 
of  12,  14,  18,  22,  27,  30,  36,  40,  45  and  48  inches. 

Choosing  Designs.  Your  choice  of  design  will  be  largely 
influenced  by  the  use  for  which  you  intend  the  finished  rug.  For 
rugs  are  not  limited  to  use  on  the  hearth  or  by  the  bedside.  They 
are  very  effective  in  a  hall  or  as  small  mats  for  doorways  ;  they 
can  prove  useful,  too,  in  protecting  the  carpet  beneath  the  pedals 
of  a  piano,  or  in  front  of  a  gramophone  or  radio  where  a  good  deal 
of  wear  is  concentrated  at  one  spot.  Whatever  the  destined  purpose 
of  your  rug  may  be,  bear  it  well  in  mind  when  selecting  the  design. 

No  matter  what  your  tastes  may  be,  you  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  suitable  style  from  the  hundreds  of  rug 
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charts  that  are  produced  by  rug-wool  manufacturers  to-day.  These 
charts  form  a  complete  guide  to  the  making  of  the  rug.  They  are 
drawn  up  in  squares,  coloured  to  correspond  with  the  correct  shade 
of  wool  to  be  used  in  each  particular  spot.  Every  small  square 
represents  a  single  knot  or  tuft  of  wool  and,  as  has  been  explained 
above,  the  blue  checking  of  the  canvas  is  depicted  by  thicker  lines. 
This  system  makes  counting-up  much  easier. 

The  charts  also  give  particulars  of  the  amounts  of  wool  in 
each  colour  needed  and  in  many  cases  they  illustrate  alternative 
colour  schemes.  Three  typical  long-pile  rug  designs  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1. 

Stencilled  Canvas.  Some  people  prefer  to  work  from  a 
stencilled  canvas  instead  of  a  design  chart  and  plain  canvas. 
Stencilled  canvases  make  charts  and  counting  squares  unnecessary, 
each  double  weft  thread  of  the  canvas  being  coloured  in  the  shade 
of  wool  that  should  be  knotted  on  to  it.  Whether  to  work  from  a 
stencilled  canvas  or  not  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste  and  convenience  ; 
the  final  result  is  the  same,  but  of  course  rugs  made  with  stencilled 
canvases  are  slightly  more  expensive  than  those  worked  from  a 
design  chart  and  plain  canvas. 

Making  Your  Own  Designs.  This  is  really  quite  a  simple 
matter,  and  adds  an  extra  thrill  of  achievement  !  First  of  all,  make 
some  preliminary  sketches,  preferably  in  colour,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  rough  notion  of  the  finished  effect  of  your  idea.  Designers  call 
these  rough  sketches  “  croquis.”  Pick  out  the  one  which  seems 
the  most  promising.  Now  obtain  some  squared  paper,  which  has 
every  eighth  line  each  way  thickened  to  correspond  with  the  blue 
checking  of  the  canvas.  Sketch  in  the  main  motif  of  your  chosen 
croquis  in  freehand,  and  see  that  it  will  conform  suitably  to  one 
of  the  standard  widths  of  canvas,  as  listed  above.  Then  add  the 
minor,  supporting  details.  When  these  have  been  arranged  to 
your  satisfaction  go  over  the  design  carefully,  bit  by  bit,  in  order 
to  make  it  fit  the  framework  of  squares.  Finally,  colour  up  with 
water  colours  or  crayon. 

To  estimate  the  quantities  of  wool  required  for  a  rug  of  your 
own  designing,  take  as  an  approximate  figure  that  one  ounce  of 
wool  will  be  required  to  fill  160  holes  of  the  canvas.  Quantities 
should  be  estimated  to  the  nearest  quarter-pound  as  that  is  the 
minimum  weight  sold  in  Turkey  Wool. 

Colour  Schemes.  When  you  are  working  from  bought  design 
charts  you  may  sometimes  find  that  the  colours,  as  printed,  do  not 
harmonise  with  the  rest  of  your  furnishings  although  the  character 
of  the  design,  apart  from  colour,  may  be  quite  satisfactory.  In 
such  a  case,  make  a  tracing  of  the  design  from  the  chart  and 
colour  it  up  in  the  shades  you  prefer.  This  is  not  quite  so  simple 
as  it  sounds.  In  the  first  place,  you  should  almost  invariably 
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substitute  colour  for  colour  exactly  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  are 
substituting  a  nigger  brown  for  a  navy  blue  in  the  original,  nigger 
brown  should  appear  everywhere  in  the  revised  scheme  that  navy 
blue  appeared  in  the  original. 

The  most  difficult  colour  schemes  to  modify  are  those  in 
which  there  is  a  dark  background  such  as  black  or  navy  blue. 
These  latter  colours  are  such  admirable  foils  and  hold  the  various 
parts  of  a  pattern  together  so  well  that  it  is  usually  impracticable 
to  substitute  any  other  shades  for  them.  Without  their  strength 
the  design  becomes  “  bitty  ”  and  falls  to  pieces. 

Large  Rugs  ;  Rugs  of  Irregular  Shapes.  If  you  want  to 
make  a  large  rug  or  carpet  that  is  wider  than  the  widest  canvas 
made,  it  should  be  worked  in  separate  strips.  These  can  be  sewn  to¬ 
gether  afterwards  at  the  selvedges  with  strong  carpet  thread  and  bound 
with  rug  binding.  If  reasonable  care  is  used  the  joinings  will  not  show. 

Many  people  would  like  a  rug  for  the  floor  of  their  car  but 
are  deterred  from  starting  one  because  of  the  irregular  shape 
involved.  Actually  the  procedure  is  quite  simple.  First  of  all 
cut  out  a  paper  pattern  or  template  to  fit  the  space  you  are  going 
to  cover  and  then  mark  out  the  shape  of  the  template  on  the  rug 
canvas  with  a  soft  crayon.  The  wool  is  then  worked  into  the 
marked  shape  and  the  surplus  canvas  cut  off  to  within  about  two 
inches  all  round.  The  two-inch  margin  is  then  turned  under  the 
rug  and  bound  securely.  Only  about  4J  lb.  of  Turkey  wool  are 
required  for  a  long-pile  rug  to  fit  the  floor  at  the  back  of  a  medium¬ 
sized  saloon. 

Buying  Wools.  There  are  two  main  classes  of  wools  used  for 
long-pile  rugs — Cable  Wool  and  Turkey  Wool.  Cable  is  a  thick 


2.  How  cable  wool  is  knotted  on  canvas . 
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two-ply  which  has  a  distinct  lustre  and  produces  a  warm,  silky 
pile.  It  should  be  worked  on  to  every  other  mesh  of  the  canvas  and 
alternate  rows  of  knots  should  be  “  staggered  ”  so  that  every  knot 
on  one  row  is  opposite  a  vacant  mesh  on  the  preceding  row  (see 
Fig.  2).  This  arrangement  causes  the  stitches  to  run  diagonally 
across  the  canvas.  For  this  reason  Cable  wool  is  more  suitable 
for  plain  than  for  patterned  rugs. 

Turkey  wool  is  very  much  more  widely  used  because,  unlike 
Cable,  it  is  so  well  adapted  for  carrying  out  designs.  It  is  worked 
through  every  hole  of  the  canvas  on  to  every  ridge  of  the  weft 
(widthways)  threads.  Consequently  an  even  surface  is  produced 
which  gives  full  value  to  the  pattern  and  colours. 


3 


3.  Turkey  gauge.  4.  Latch  hook. 


Rug-making  Tools.  Only  three  tools  are  really  required  for 
making  long-pile  rugs  :  a  pair  of  scissors  (or  a  sharp  knife) ,  a  wooden 
gauge  and  a  latch-hook.  The  gauge  is  a  very  simple  affair, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  deep  grove  cut  along  one 
edge  (see  Fig.  3) .  The  size  of  gauge  varies  according  to  the  depth 
of  pile  ;  Cable  wool,  being  thicker,  is  naturally  more  suitable  for 
a  deeper  pile  and  the  gauge  for  it  is  ij  inches  deep.  The  Turkey 
gauge  is  only  1  inch  deep.  Both  kinds  of  gauge  are  about  8|  inches  long. 

The  latch-hook  (see  Fig.  4)  is  used  for  making  the  knot  and  it 
is  a  great  improvement  upon  an  ordinary  steel  crochet  hook, 
which  was  the  implement  formerly  used  by  rugmakers.  The 
advantage  of  the  small  latch  is  that  it  falls  upon  the  point  of  the 
hook  and  makes  an  eye,  thereby  preventing  the  hook  from  catching 
when  the  wool  is  drawn  through  the  canvas.  The  latch-hook  will 
be  found,  with  practice,  to  be  almost  automatic  in  action. 

Cutting  the  Wool.  This  operation,  the  first  stage  in  the  actual 
construction  of  a  rug,  can  be  rendered  much  less  tiresome  by  taking 
a  little  thought.  It  is  better  to  wind  the  wool  from  the  hank  into 
a  ball,  before  wrapping  it  round  the  gauge.  Don’t  make  the  ball 
too  hard  and  firm  or  you  will  take  some  of  the  natural  elasticity 
out  of  the  wool.  If  you  insist  on  wrapping  the  wool  on  the  gauge 
straight  from  the  hank,  make  sure  you  open  out  the  latter  correctly  ! 
When  you  have  done  so,  place  the  hank  over  the  back  of  a  dining¬ 
room  chair,  to  keep  it  in  position. 
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Now  wrap  the  wool  evenly  and  fairly  tightly  around  the  gauge. 
The  evenness  of  the  finished  rug  depends  a  good  deal  on  this 
point,  since  all  the  pieces  of  cut  wool  should  be  of  exactly  equal 
length.  So  keep  to  the  same  tension  throughout  !  When  the 
gauge  is  full,  run  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  very  sharp  knife  down  the 
groove  on  the  edge.  This  will  cut  the  wool  into  the  uniform  pieces 
required.  An  old  safety-razor  blade,  provided  it  is  well  protected, 
is  admirable  for  the  purpose. 

Making  the  Knot.  The  knot  formation  is  really  an  adaptation 
of  the  Oriental  method,  but  since  the  wool  is  of  course  much 
thicker  than  that  used  in  the  East,  fewer  knots  to  the  inch  are 
required- — about  9  in  a  Turkey  wool  rug  as  against  over  100  in 
the  best  Oriental  rugs. 

Fig.  5  makes  the  procedure  quite  clear.  First,  push  the  hook 
down  through  one  small  square  and  up  through  the  one  immediately 


in  front  of  it ;  that  is,  under  a  double  weft  thread.  On  a  stencilled 
canvas  this  is  the  thread  which  is  printed  in  the  colour  of  the 
particular  shade  of  wool  which  should  be  knotted  on  to  it.  Push 
the  hook  under  the  weft  so  far  that  the  threads  come  behind  the 
open  latch.  Place  a  piece  of  the  cut  wool  on  the  hook  and  double 
it  so  that  the  two  ends  are  equal  ;  upon  this  depends  the  evenness 
of  the  surface  of  the  finished  rug.  Now  withdraw  the  hook,  pulling 
the  doubled  wool  with  it  until  the  latter  is  about  half-way  through. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  withdrawing  the  hook  the  canvas 
has  caused  the  latch  to  close  on  to  the  point  of  the  hook 
and  has  made  it  a  very  simple  matter  to  draw  the  loop  of  wool 
through.  Now  push  the  hook  forward  through  the  loop  of  wool, 
again  taking  care  that  the  hook  is  so  far  through  that  the  wool 
is  behind  the  open  latch.  Turn  the  point  of  the  hook  to  the  right 
and  place  the  two  loose  cut  ends  of  the  wool  into  the  crook  of 
the  hook.  Withdraw  the  hook  once  more  through  the  loop  of 
wool  bringing  the  cut  ends  with  it.  The  knot  is  now  complete  ; 
it  only  remains  to  give  the  two  ends  a  slight  tug  to  make  all  firm. 
Each  and  every  knot  is  made  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Beginning  the  Rug.  First  fold  about  two  inches  of  the  canvas 
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back  double  across  the  width  at  the  edge  where  you  propose  to 
start.  It  is  advisable  to  make  your  first  row  coincide  with  the 
lines  as  indicated  on  the  chart  so  that  the  blue  checking  of  the 
canvas  and  the  thick  lines  of  the  chart  correspond.  The  wool  should 
be  worked  through  the  double  thickness  of  the  two-inch  fold  of 
the  canvas  in  order  to  make  a  neat,  strong  edging.  You  will  find 
this  a  little  difficult  at  first  but  the  trouble  is  well  worth  taking. 
The  process  can  be  made  easier  by  fastening  down  the  canvas  at 
intervals  across  the  width  with  preliminary  knots  of  wool. 

When  you  come  to  the  finishing  end  of  the  rug,  fold  over  two 
inches  of  the  canvas  as  at  the  beginning  and  work  through  the 
double  thickness  once  more. 

This  method  of  beginning  and  finishing  does  not  necessarily 
apply  in  the  case  of  oval,  circular  and  semi-circular  rugs.  Then, 
when  the  rug  is  finished  the  surplus  canvas  is  cut  off,  leaving  a 
slight  margin  which  is  then  turned  under  and  bound,  as  will  be 
described  later. 

The  Best  Working  Position.  It  will  be  found  easier  to  work 
sitting  at  a  table  with  the  end  of  the  rug  to  be  commenced  facing 
you.  Proceed  from  left  to  right  and,  as  the  work  progresses,  let  the 
completed  portion  come  forward  on  to  the  knees.  This  will  be 
found  to  be  more  practicable  than  to  have  the  finished  fabric  in 
front  and  the  unworked  canvas  below.  It  is  essential  that  a  fairly 
heavy  weight  should  be  placed  on  the  canvas  in  front  so  as  to  resist 
the  pull  exerted  when  making  the  knots. 

Finishing  Off.  When  the  last  knot  has  been  put  in,  the  rug 
should  be  given  a  very  thorough  rubbing  with  the  hands  in  one 
direction  across  its  surface.  This  process  will  remove  most  of  the 
loose  ends  of  the  wool  fibres  and  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
fabric.  If  you  have  kept  the  two  ends  of  the  loop  of  wool  level 
when  making  the  knot,  there  will  be  but  little  clipping  required. 
Go  over  the  rug  carefully  in  any  case,  however,  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
to  clip  off  any  long  ends  and  to  produce  a  flat,  even  surface.  Then 
give  it  a  good  shake  and  another  good  rubbing  and,  except  for 
backing  or  binding,  if  either  are  necessary,  your  rug  will  be  ready 
for  immediate  service. 

Backing.  It  is  not  really  necessary  to  back  rugs  under  normal 
wearing  conditions.  Indeed,  most  people  prefer  not  to  do  so. 
Backing  may  be  advisable,  however,  where  the  rug  is  to  lie  on  a 
stone,  or  an  unevenly  tiled  floor,  where  there  is  a  risk  of  chafing 
the  strands  of  wool. 

Binding.  This  is  preferable  to  backing  and  gives  a  neat  finish 
to  the  selvedges.  If  the  ends  have  been  worked  through  the  double 
canvas,  as  advised,  it  is  not  necessary  to  bind  them.  The  use  of 
special  non-slip  binding  will  render  the  rug  safer  to  step  on  when 
placed  on  a  polished  floor.  Small  leaden  weights  can  be  sewn 
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inside  the  binding  at  the  corners  and  will  help  in  keeping  the  rug 
always  fiat. 

Binding  is.  of  course,  a  necessity  for  rugs  which  are  other  than 
rectangular  in  shape,  since  it  is  impracticable  to  make  a  satisfactory 
selvedge  by  folding  over  the  canvas  and  working  through  the 
double  thickness  when  the  outline  of  the  rug  is  either  diagonal 
or  curved.  The  surplus  canvas  should  be  cut  off  to  within  about 

two  inches  of  the  rug.  The  remainder  should  then  be  turned 

under  and  the  binding  sewn  with  strong  carpet  thread,  first  to 

the  outside  edge  of  the  rug.  The  binding  must  then  be  pressed 

flat  to  the  back  of  the  rug,  using  a  warm  iron  where  necessary  to 
flatten  the  folds.  Then  the  inner  edge  of  the  binding  should  be 
sewn  securely  to  the  back  of  the  fabric. 

Cleaning.  Like  all  floor  coverings,  your  long-pile  rugs  will 
need  cleaning.  A  good  vacuum  cleaner  should  keep  them  in 
condition,  but  if  you  take  them  up,  do  not  shake  them  too  vigorously 
or  beat  them.  Nor  should  they  be  banged  against  a  wall.  Place 
them  face  downwards  on  grass  or  a  clean  floor  and  beat  gently. 
With  a  clean  broom,  sweep  the  back  of  the  rug  (not  the  lining), 
and  wipe  the  face  with  a  cloth  moistened  with  water  containing  a 
little  methylated  spirit.  Finally  give  the  surface  of  the  rug  a 
further  rub  with  the  hands. 

Well-made,  long-pile  rugs  will  dry-clean  admirably  or  they 
can  be  washed.  In  the  latter  instance  they  will  emerge  a  little 
limp,  although  undamaged,  because  water  will  dissolve  out  most 
of  the  stiffening  from  the  canvas. 

Short  Pile.  Apart  from  the  actual  difference  in  length  of  the 
pile,  short-pile  and  long-pile  rugs  are  very  similar  in  appearance. 
They  vary  considerably  in  the  way  that  they  are  made,  however. 
The  principle  of  the  short-pile  method  is,  by  using  a  convenient 
continuous  length  of  wool,  to  make  a  series  of  even  loops  knotted  on 
to  the  canvas.  When  sufficient  loops  have  been  completed  they  are 
cut  with  scissors  and  the  pile  so  formed.  Loop-making  and  pile¬ 
cutting  are  continued  until  the  design  is  finished. 

Short-pile  rugs  can  be  made  either  in  Turkey  or  Gnome  wool. 
The  latter  is  particularly  well  suited  to  this  purpose  ;  it  is  somewhat 
finer  than  Turkey  wool  and  has  a  most  attractive  lustre.  Being 
long-fibred,  Gnome  neither  splits  nor  chafes  when  pulled  through 
the  canvas  with  a  needle.  It  is  sold  in  one-ounce  skeins. 

Canvas.  The  same  Turkey  canvas  as  that  used  for  long-pile 
rugs  is  used  for  Turkey  short-pile  rugs.  For  Gnome  short-pile 
work,  Goblin  check  canvas  should  always  be  employed.  This  is  of 
somewhat  closer  mesh  than  Turkey  canvas  since  Gnome  is  finer 
than  Turkey  wool.  Every  eighth  thread  of  Goblin  canvas  is  dyed 
brown  (shown  by  darker  lines  on  the  design  charts)  forming  large 
checks  of  8  by  8  smaller  squares.  One  yard  of  Goblin  check  canvas 
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is  approximately  146  small  squares  or  just  over  18  brown  squares 
long  ;  it  is  made  in  standard  widths  of  12,  15,  24,  27,  30  and 
36  inches. 

Designs  ;  Charts  ;  Stencilled  Canvas  ;  Colour  Schemes. 
The  particulars  as  given  under  these  headings  in  the  section  on 
the  long-pile  method  apply  equally  well  to  short-pile  rugs.  It 
will  be  found  advisable,  though,  to  avoid  patterns  involving  a 
good  deal  of  elaborate  detail  ;  broader  effects  are  to  be  preferred 
and  you  will  find  them  much  more  convenient  to  work.  Fig.  6 
illustrates  three  of  typical  short-pile  designs. 

Charts  or  stencilled  canvases  for  working  by  short-pile  are 
obtainable  from  most  wool  shops  and  art-needlework  depots. 


7.  Short-pile  needle. 


Tools  for  Short-pile  Work.  You  will  need  several  short-pile 
needles  and  a  short-pile  gauge  as  well  as  a  pair  of  scissors.  Short- 
pile  needles  (see  Fig.  7)  are  rather  like  packing  needles  ;  they  are 
just  under  2§  inches  long  and  have  a  very  large  eye  to  allow  the 
easy  manipulation  of  the  wool.  It  is  advisable  to  have  ready  one 
short-pile  needle  for  every  colour  in  the  design  you  are  about  to 
work. 


8.  Short-pile  gauge. 


Short-pile  gauges  (see  Fig.  8)  are  of  wood,  about  f-inch  wide 
and  nearly  8  inches  long.  They  serve  to  keep  even  the  loops  of 
wool  that  are  afterwards  cut  to  form  the  pile. 

Exactly  the  same  kind  of  needle  and  gauge  is  used  for  both 
Turkey  and  Gnome  short-pile  rugs. 

Working  Position.  This  is  very  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the 
long-pile  method  ;  the  unworked  canvas  should  lie  on  a  table  in 
front  of  you  and  be  held  in  place  with  a  weight.  The  row  on 
which  you  are  about  to  work  should  lie  exactly  along  the  edge  of 
the  table,  with  the  completed  pile  coming  forward  on  to  your  lap. 

Making  the  Loops.  Fig.  g  shows  clearly  the  different  stages 
of  this  operation. 

Thread  one  of  the  needles  with  a  convenient  length  of  wool 
and,  commencing  on  the  first  row  of  the  pattern,  work  from  left 
to  right  on  one  of  the  double  weft  (widthways)  threads  of  the 
canvas.  Allow  about  two  inches  of  unworked  canvas  for  turning  ; 
you  will  find  it  out  of  the  question  to  work  through  doubled  canvas 
at  each  end  of  the  rug,  as  advised  in  the  long-pile  method. 

Now  insert  the  needle  between  the  double  threads  of  the  first 
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g.  Making  short-pile. 


mesh  ;  draw  the  wool  through  and  leave  a  free  end  the  same 
length  as  the  width  of  the  gauge  {see  Fig.  9,  1).  Hold  this  free 
end  firm  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  and  insert  the  needle 
just  above  the  double  threads,  taking  care  that  the  loop  of  wool  lies 
to  the  right  of  the  needle.  Draw  the  wool  through  and  you  have 
made  a  knot  {see  Fig.  g ,  1  and  2).  Now  lay  the  gauge  fiat  on  the 
canvas  with  its  upper  edge  immediately  beneath  the  knot  just 
formed.  Pass  the  wool  under  and  over  the  gauge  and  insert  the 
needle  between  the  double  threads  of  the  next  mesh,  so  that  the  loop 
of  wool  lies  to  the  left  of  the  needle  {Fig.  g,  3).  Draw  the  wool 
through  till  it  lies  snugly  around  the  gauge  ;  then  insert  the  needle 
just  above  the  double  threads  of  the  same  mesh  so  that  the  loop  of 
wool  lies  to  the  right  of  the  needle  {Fig.  9,  4) .  Draw  the  wool 
through  once  more.  This  completes  a  second  stitch  and  makes  a 
secure  knot  fixing  the  loop  in  position  which  is  eventually  cut  to 
form  two  ends  of  the  pile  {Fig.  9,  5). 

Repeat  these  stitches  along  the  row  {Fig.  9,  6)  ;  work  the 
various  colours  into  the  design  as  required.  When  a  length  of  wool 
has  been  used  up  or  when  the  colour  in  the  design  changes,  cut  the 
end  of  the  wool  in  use  so  that  it  is  the  same  length  as  the  width 
of  the  gauge.  Begin  the  fresh  colour  or  length  of  wool  in  the  same 
way  as  given  for  the  commencement. 

Cutting  the  Pile.  The  rows  of  loops  are  longer  than  the 
gauge,  so  that  the  latter  must  be  moved  along  at  intervals.  When 
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this  becomes  necessary,  first  cut  the  completed  loops  evenly  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  (Fig.  g,  y)e  Cut  the  loops  exactly  in  the  centre. 
This  will  save  unnecessary  work  in  trimming  the  uneven  end*. 

Finishing  Off.  When  the  last  loops  have  been  cut,  mb  the 
mg  thoroughly  across  the  surface  to  work  out  any  loose  fluff  and 
to  <f  set the  pile  in  position.  Then  clip  off  any  long  ends  of 
wool  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors.  Turn  back  the  edges  of  the 
canvas  and  sew  them  in  position. 

Backing  ;  Binding  ;  Cleaning.  The  instructions  given  in  the 
long-pile  section  of  this  chapter  hold  good  for  short-pile  rugs  so 
far  as  backing,  binding  and  cleaning  are  concerned. 


II.  STITCHED  RUGS 

Compared  with  the  pile  mgs  described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
comparatively  few  people  make  stitched  rags.  This  is  a 
pity,  because  they  have  an  individual  character  of  their  own  and 
can  be  worked  in  such  a  variety  of  pleasant  textures.  Stitched 
mgs  have  also  the  material  virtues  of  being  quickly  made  and 
very  economical  in  wool.  Perhaps  they  would  be  more  popular 
if  people  would  realise  that  a  stitched  mg  is  not  and  never  can 
be  a  substitute  for  a  pile  rug.  By  its  essential  nature  it  cannot  give 
the  same  sensation  of  deep  and  luxurious  comfort.  On  the  other 
hand  a  pile  mg,  too,  has  its  limitations  and  is  really  not  suitable 
or  necessary  in  every  part  of  a  house  ;  this  is  where  stitched  rugs 
score.  They  are  particularly  adapted  for  use  in  nurseries,  bathrooms, 
kitchens,  and  sun-porches  where  light  weight,  bright  colours  and 
the  property  of  not  absorbing  water,  dust  and  dirt  is  required. 

The  Wool  to  Use.  Gnome  wool  is  preferable.  It  Is  not  so 
thick  as  the  other  mg  wools  and  is  consequently  easier  to  handle 
with  the  needle.  Furthermore,  since  a  stitched  mg  exposes  the 
“  thread  ”  of  the  wool  and  not  its  cut  ends,  the  silky  sheen  of 
Gnome  wool  shows  off  to  advantage. 

Canvas,,  As  in  the  case  of  short-pile  rugs  made  with  Gnome 
wool.  Goblin  canvas  should  be  used  for  stitched  mgs  ;  its  com¬ 
paratively  fine  mesh  enables  the  stitches  to  6‘  cover  ”  the  fabric 
well.  For  further  particulars  of  Goblin  see  under  die  heading 
c<  Canvas  ”  in  the  short-pile  section  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

Designs  ;  Charts  ;  Stencilled  Canvases  ;  Colour  Schemes. 
Most  of  what  has  been  written  in  preceding  sections  under  these 
headings  applies  to  stitched  rugs  as  well,  but  with  the  following 
cautionary  remarks.  Do  not  attempt  the  intricate  type  of  floral 
design,  particularly  if  you  are  using  the  more  decorative  stitcher 
such  as  knotted  stitch,  herring-bone  stitch  and  rice  stitch.  In 
these  last  three  instances  the  interest  of  the  mg  comes  from  the* 
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nature  of  the  stitches  and  the  attractive  fabrics  they  make  ;  it  is 
aiming  at  too  much  of  a  good  thing  to  try  to  add  a  very  detailed 
pattern  on  top  of  them  !  To  do  so  will  only  spoil  the  effect  both  of 
stitch  and  design  ;  your  temper  and  patience  will  be  tried  by 
constant  changes  of  colour  into  the  bargain  !  Therefore,  to  get 
the  best  results  from  a  stitched  rug,  keep  to  broad  arrangements 
of  stripes  and  geometrical  shapes  ;  any  flowers  should  be  of  the 


10.  Stitched  rugs. 


very  simple  conventional  type.  Above  all,  see  that  your  colours 
are  well  chosen  because  the  less  detail  there  is  in  a  design  the 
more  important  does  colour  become. 

Put  briefly,  the  success  of  a  stitched  rug  depends  on  two  things 
— good  fabric  and  good  colour. 

Design  charts  and  stencilled  canvases  for  these  rugs  can  be  bought 
at  most  shops  dealing  in  rug-making  materials,  but  in  this  instance, 
as  the  very  simple  type  of  design  suits  the  method  of  making  so  well, 
you  are  particularly  recommended  to  try  your  hand  at  creating  your 
own  !  Fig.  io  illustrates  three  examples  that  will  serve  to  guide  you. 

Tools.  The  only  tools  required  are  a  Gnome  needle  and  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Gnome  needles  are  about  two  inches  long  and 
are  slightly  finer  than  short-pile  needles. 
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Stitches  for  Rugmaking 

The  following  collection  of  the  principal  kinds  of  stitches  used 
for  rugs  will  be  found  handy  for  reference  : — 

Half-cross  Stitch.  This,  and  its  companion,  cross-stitch ,  are 
the  simplest  and  handiest  of  all,  though  half-cross  stitch  in  its 
most  elementary  form  is  seldom  used  for  an  entire  rug.  To  begin 
half-cross  stitch  bring  the  wool  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the 
canvas  with  the  needle,  leaving  an  end,  about  if  inches  long,  at 
the  back.  This  end  is  firmly  held  in  place  by  working  the  succeeding 
stitches  over  it.  You  should  adopt  this  method  of  securing  the 
starting  end  of  wool  in  connection  with  any  of  the  other  stitches 
to  be  described  later.  The  first  line  of  half-crosses  should  be 
worked  from  left  to  right.  These  consist  of  short  diagonal  stitches 
passing  over  one  vertical  and  one  horizontal  double-thread  of  the 
canvas  (see  Fig.  n ).  Between  one  stitch  and  the  next  the  needle 
passes  downwards  under  the  horizontal  double-thread  and  makes 
an  upright  stitch  on  the  wrong  side. 

To  work  any  considerable  amount  of  fabric  in  half-cross  stitch, 
you  should  go  to  and  fro  in  rows.  At  the  end  of  a  row  worked 
from  left  to  right,  bring  the  needle  up  through  the  canvas,  as  usual, 
under  a  horizontal  double-thread.  Then  the  wool  should  come 
downwards  from  right  to  left,  over  an  intersection  of  the  double¬ 
threads  and  should  pass  under  the  horizontal  double-thread  on 
the  row  below.  The  wool  comes  out  again  immediately  above  this 
horizontal  double-thread  and  you  will  then  have  made  the  first 
stitch  in  the  return  journey  from  right  to  left.  In  this  way  the 
half-crosses  are  kept  slanting  in  the  same  direction  throughout. 

An  interesting  variation  of  half-cross  stitch  is  formed  by  slanting 
alternate  rows  in  opposite  directions  (see  Fig.  12). 

A  firmer  fabric  for  rugs  can  be  made  in  half-cross  stitch  by 
working  over  a  padding  thread.  This  is  done  by  bringing  the  wool 
up  between  the  horizontal  double-threads  of  the  canvas,  carrying 
it  along  the  horizontal  line  and  inserting  it  again  between  the  double 
thread.  The  half-crosses  are  then  worked  over  this  thread  back 
to  the  starting  point,  using  the  same  strand  of  wool  (see  Fig.  13). 

Cross-stitch.  Rows  of  cross-stitch  are  best  worked  in  two 
journeys.  The  “  outward  ”  journey  gives  a  row  of  half-crosses  and 
the  “  return  ”  journey  is  made  by  changing  the  direction  of  the 
stitches  at  the  end  of  the  outward  journey  and  working  back  to 
the  starting  point  over  the  half-crosses  already  made.  This  gives 
one  complete  row  of  crosses  (see  Fig.  14). 

Knotted  Stitch.  This  is  worked  in  one  direction  only — from 
left  to  right.  Begin  each  colour  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the 
space  to  be  filled.  Bring  the  wool  to  the  front  of  the  canvas  on 
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11.  Half-cross  stitch.  12.  Variation  of  the  half-cross  stitch.  13.  Padded  half-cross 
stitch,  id.  Cross-stitch.  15.  Knotted-stitch.  16.  Herring-bone  stitch. 


the  extreme  left  side  under  the  third  horizontal  double-thread  down. 
Next  pass  the  wool  over  the  three  horizontal  double-threads  above 
and  one  vertical  double-thread  to  the  right.  Insert  the  needle  and 
a  long  stitch  is  made,  slanting  upwards  from  left  to  right.  Now 
the  wool  goes  down  under  two  horizontal  double-threads  and  comes 
to  the  front  of  the  canvas  again.  It  crosses  the  long  stitch  just 
made,  by  means  of  a  short  stitch  slanting  upwards  from  right  to 
left.  This  forms  one  complete  figure  and  the  wool  is  brought  to 
the  front  of  the  canvas  again  one  hole  to  the  right  of  the  starting 
point,  ready  to  begin  the  next.  The  numerals  in  Fig.  13  make  the 
sequence  of  operations  quite  easy  to  understand. 

When  you  have  finished  a  row,  fasten  off  the  end  of  the  wool 
by  passing  it  through  the  backs  of  the  stitches  with  the  needle. 
The  following  rows  fit  into  the  preceding  ones  by  encroaching 
over  one  horizontal  double-thread  of  the  canvas. 

The  rows  of  stitches  along  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  rug  have 
no  preceding  or  following  ones  to  fit  into  them.  Consequently, 
a  small  space  is  left.  This  is  filled  in  with  a  short  stitch  slanting 
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in  the  same  direction  as  the  long  stitch  and  passing  from  A  to  B 
as  shown  in  Fig.  15. 

Herring-bone  Stitch.  Start  with  a  small  half-cross  stitch 
slanting  upwards  to  the  right  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the 
space  to  be  filled  [A  to  B  in  Fig.  16a).  The  needle  is  then  brought 
up  in  the  corner  hole  and  inserted  again  to  make  a  stitch  slanting 
downwards  to  the  right  over  two  horizontal  and  two  vertical 
double-threads  of  the  canvas.  The  wool  then  passes  to  the  left 
under  the  vertical  double-thread,  then  upwards  again  to  the  right 
over  two  horizontal  and  two  vertical  double-threads.  The  following 
stitches  slant  alternately  up  and  down,  crossing  each  other  diagonally 
as  shown  in  Fig.  16a.  A  small  stitch  is  made  ( from  7  to  8  in  Fig.  16a ) 
at  the  end  of  each  row.  Make  each  row  fit  into  the  preceding  one 
by  working  one  double  thread  below  at  all  points. 

Two  different  effects  can  be  obtained  by  herring-bone  stitch. 
The  zig-zag  effect  in  Fig.  16b  is  made  by  fastening  off  the  wool  on 
the  back  of  the  canvas  at  the  end  of  each  row  and  beginning  again 
at  the  left-hand  side. 

The  woven  effect  in  Fig.  16c  should  be  obtained  by  working 
to  and  fro.  After  making  the  small  stitch  from  7  to  8  in  Fig.  16a 
bring  the  needle  up  in  the  hole  6  and  insert  again  in  the  hole 
directly  beneath  7.  Pass  the  wool  under  the  double  vertical  thread 
to  the  right  and  bring  it  up  again  in  the  hole  directly  beneath  6. 
This  makes  the  half-cross  stitch  with  which  each  row  starts.  Now 
insert  the  needle  in  the  hole  directly  beneath  5  under  the  stitches 
already  made  and  withdraw  through  the  next  hole  on  the  right. 
Insert  the  needle  again  in  the  hole  directly  beneath  3,  withdraw 
through  the  next  hole  on  the  right  and  so  on. 

To  fill  in  the  spaces  along  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  rows  of 
stitches  make  “  filling-in  55  cross-stitches  as  shown  in  Fig.  16b. 

Where  the  colour  is  to  be  changed  in  a  row  of  stitches,  finish 
off  the  first  colour  with  a  small  stitch  (7  to  8  in  Fig.  16a)  and  fasten 
off  the  wool  at  the  back.  The  next  colour  is  started  v/ith  another 
small  stitch  as  at  the  beginning.  The  finishing  stitch  of  the  old 
colour  and  the  starting  stitch  of  the  new  colour  should  cover 
the  same  threads  of  canvas  that  one  ordinary  stitch  would  have 
covered  if  the  original  colour  had  been  continued. 

Knitting  Stitch.  This  provides  a  thick  firm  fabric  made  up 
of  flat  stitches  slanting  alternately  right  and  left.  To  start  with  a 
row  slanting  downwards  to  the  left,  bring  the  wool  to  the  front 
of  the  canvas  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  space  to  be  filled 
[see  A  Fig.  17).  Insert  the  needle  again  at  B,  so  making  a  stitch 
slanting  downwards  over  two  horizontal  and  one  vertical  double¬ 
thread  of  the  canvas.  Bring  the  wool  up  again  in  the  hole  directly 
below  A  and  insert  in  the  hole  directly  below  B.  Continue  in  this 
way  to  the  end  of  the  space  to  be  filled  with  that  colour.  The  next 
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row  of  stitches  is  worked  up  from  the  bottom  and  the  stitches  slant 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  first  row.  Garry  the  wool 
across  two  vertical  double-threads,  bringing  it  to  the  front  at  C 
(Fig.  17).  Insert  again  at  D  and  continue  upwards  to  the  top  of 
the  row.  The  third  row  will  be  worked  downwards  again  and  will, 
slant  to  the  left,  as  did  the  first  row. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  start  with  another  colour  in  a  row 
of  stitches,  tne  first  stitch  of  the  new  colour  should  be  made  directly 
beneath  the  last  stitch  of  the  original  colour.  Every  stitch  in  a  row 
running  from  end  to  end  of  the  rug,  whatever  colour  it  may  be, 
should  slant  in  the  same  direction.  In  most  rugs  made  in  knitting 
stitch  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  have  the  rows  of  stitches  running 
parallel  with  the  selvedges  of  the  canvas. 

Fill  in  small  spaces  left  between  the  rows  across  the  top  and 
the  bottom  by  small  filling-in  ”  stitches  as  shown  in  Fig.  17. 
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17.  Knitting-stitch. 
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18.  Chain-stitch. 


Chain  Stitch.  This  is  composed  of  rows  of  loops,  each  loop 
being  fixed  in  position  by  the  one  following  (see  Fig.  18) .  The  rows 
are  worked  downwards  and  must  each  be  completed  from  one 
end  of  the  rug  to  the  other.  To  obtain  a  flat,  smooth  surface  each 
row  should  start  at  the  same  end,  as  in  Fig.  18,  but  a  ribbed  surface 
can  be  produced  by  working  the  rows  from  alternate  ends. 

Begin  by  bringing  the  wool  to  the  front  of  the  canvas  at  the 
top  left-hand  corner.  Leave  an  end,  about  inches  long,  at  the 
back,  working  the  succeeding  stitches  over  it.  Insert  the  needle 
again  in  the  same  hole,  making  a  loop.  Pass  the  wool  under  the 
horizontal  double-thread  immediately  below  and  up  through  the 
loop.  Now  draw  the  loop  fairly  firm  and  return  the  needle  through 
the  hole  from  which  it  emerged.  This  forms  a  second  loop  which 
is  secured  in  turn  by  a  third  loop  made  in  a  similar  manner.  So 
the  chain  continues  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

At  the  end  of  a  row,  or  to  change  colours  it  is  necessary  to 
take  the  working  thread  over  the  loop  to  the  back  and  fasten  it 
off.  To  start  with  a  new  colour,  bring  the  wool  up  through  the 
last  loop  and  continue  as  before.  The  loops  must  not  be  pulled 
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ig.  Rice-stitch. 


too  tightly  as  any  drag  on  the  canvas  will  cause  the  work  to 
pucker. 

It  is  almost  invariably  necessary  to  work  the  rows  of  chains 
parallel  with  the  selvedges  of  the  canvas. 

Rice-Stitch.  A  larger  quantity  of  wool  than  usual  is  required 
for  this  stitch  which  might  be  termed  a  “  super  cross-stitch,” 
First  make  a  series  of  half-crosses,  each  spanning  two  horizontal 
and  two  vertical  double-threads  of  the  canvas  ;  these  are  worked 
in  a  row  from  left  to  right.  Complete  the  full  crosses  on  the  return 
journey  (Fig.  ig  (a)  and  (b)  ).  Now  “  bind  ”  each  of  the  four  arms 
of  the  larger  crosses  with  a  further  half-cross  stitch  spanning  only 
one  vertical  and  one  horizontal  double-thread  (Fig.  igc).  The 
“  binding  ”  should  be  carried  out  in  the  following  order  :  bottom 
left  arm  of  large  cross  ;  bottom  right ;  top  left,  top  right  (Fig.  igd) . 
The  row  of  bound  crosses  is  finally  completed  at  the  right. 

Hints  on  the  Making  of  Stitched  Rugs 

A  margin  of  about  two  inches  of  canvas  should  be  allowed  on 
all  sides  of  the  design.  Cut  off  the  selvedges.  Fold  the  extra 
two  inches  to  the  back  of  the  canvas,  on  the  double-threads  re¬ 
presenting  the  outline  of  the  rug.  Now  press  under  a  damp  cloth 
with  a  fairly  hot  iron.  If  the  cloth  is  ironed  dry  the  folded  margin 
will  stick  to  the  rest  of  the  canvas.  Stitches  can  then  be  made 
through  both  thicknesses,  leaving  a  neat  edge.  These  remarks 
apply,  of  course,  to  a  rectangular  rug. 

For  an  oval  or  a  rectangle  with  the  corners  cut  off,  do  not 
fold  the  canvas  first  but  work  the  design  in  the  centre.  Then 
trim  and  fold  the  small  margin  of  the  canvas  on  to  the  wrong 
side  after  the  design  has  been  worked. 

In  the  case  of  a  semi-circular  rug,  fold  and  press  the  canvas  at 
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the  straight  edge  before,  and  on  the  curved  edge  after,  working. 
Any  unsighdy  edges  of  canvas  can  be  neatened  with  carpet  binding 
afterwards. 

When  the  rug  has  been  worked,  the  edges  of  the  doubled 
canvas  should  be  oversewn  with  two  rows  of  stitches  which,  if 
made  in  opposite  directions,  will  form  a  neat  edge  of  cross-stitches. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  fold  the  edges  of  the  canvas  before 
beginning  a  rug,  never  leave  too  narrow  a  margin  with  a  cut 
edge.  The  canvas  is  apt  to  fray  at  a  cut  edge  whilst  it  is  being 
worked  and  you  may  be  left  with  insufficient  margin  for  finishing 
off  neatly. 

In  making  the  stitches  described  above,  each  stroke  of  the 
stitch  should  be  made  in  two  movements  :  (i)  from  the  back 

through  to  the  front,  and  (2)  through  to  the  back  again.  This 
avoids  dragging  the  canvas  and  so  distorting  the  finished  work. 
If,  in  some  of  the  diagrams,  the  needle  is  shown  as  making  a  stitch 
in  one  movement  only,  this  is  done  just  to  indicate  the  two  points 
between  which  it  passes. 

Cut  an  ounce  skein  of  wool  at  the  top  and  bottom  to  give 
strands  about  27  inches  long.  If  the  strands  are  longer  they  are 
apt  to  become  frayed  and  fluffy. 

See  that  an  even  twist  is  kept  on  the  wool.  If  it  becomes  either 
too  tightly  or  too  slackly  twisted  the  fabric  will  have  a  corded  or 
uneven  surface.  Remember  that  the  beauty  of  the  finished  rug 
depends  on  the  perfectly  uniform  nature  of  the  stitches. 

Do  not  pull  up  the  stitches  too  tightly.  They  should  be  worked 
quite  firmly  with  an  even  tension. 

Except  where  stated  to  the  contrary  it  is  essential  that  the  rows 
of  stitches  be  made  in  the  same  direction,  either  vertical  or  horizontal, 
throughout  the  working  of  a  rug. 

If  it  should  be  necessary  to  press  the  completed  fabric,  do  not 
apply  too  much  pressure  or  have  the  iron  too  hot.  Either  will 
destroy  the  silky  sheen  of  Gnome  wool. 
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JLeatherwork  as  a  craft  offers  an  unlimited  and  increasing 
field  of  interest.  To  the  home-worker  it  has  a  definite  appeal. 
Commercially  it  offers  unrivalled  possibilities  to  the  professional 
craftsman.  As  a  discipline  and  training  for  hand  and  eye  it  is 
invaluable  in  the  schoolroom,  while  for  the  retired  business  man  or 
woman  it  provides  a  pleasant  pastime.  The  art  of  the  leather- 
worker  is  a  craft  with  a  history,  and  although  its  origin  is 
lost  in  the  age  of  romance,  it  still  retains  a  certain  spirit  of  the  past. 
Even  in  this  machine  age,  with  its  multiple  production,  a  piece  of 
genuine  hand-tooled  leather  is  something  to  treasure.  The  leather 
itself  is  a  beautiful  and  desirable  medium  to  handle,  with  endless 
possibilities  for  use  and  ornament.  Its  surface  responds  readily  to 
the  impression  of  the  tool,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  keen  worker  definite 
progress  is  assured.  In  the  design  and  execution  of  leatherwork,  aim 
exclusively  at  the  free  and  correct  use  of  the  material,  which  is  the 
secret  of  all  true  craftsmanship.  Tool  application  alone  is  too  often 
a  mere  surface  ornamentation  of  elaborate  markings.  The  more 
desirable  result  is  obtainable  only  when  the  tool  is  used  during  the 
actual  production  of  the  work. 

Thonging,  Lacing  and  Plaiting.  These  are  the  perfect  and 
ideal  decorations  and  suggest  the  natural  treatment  for  leatherwork. 
Leather  thongs  of  varied  colour,  length  and  thickness  are  themselves 
an  inspiration  to  new  and  fresh  ideas  in  working  the  material. 
They  stimulate  and  develop  the  creative  faculty  of  the  worker  and 
save  him  from  becoming  a  mere  copyist.  This  happy  co-operation 
of  hand  and  brain  is  the  ideal  of  all  craftsmanship.  Undeniably, 
the  craft  is  one  which  calls  forth  all  our  skill  and  inventive 
genius,  whether  in  the  evolution  of  new  designs  and  original 
treatment  or  in  the  choice  of  tools  and  materials. 

The  Various  Skins  and  Their  Uses.  In  purchasing  leather 
for  any  purpose,  always  insist  on  the  best  quality.  Good  work  is 
impossible  on  inferior  material.  Purchase  the  leather  of  the  size 
and  shape  required,  unless  there  is  an  immediate  prospect  of  using 
the  entire  skin.  As  the  majority  of  manufacturers  supply  leather 
for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  suiting 
one’s  requirements.  Certain  parts  of  a  hide  are  preferable  ;  the 
leather  cut  from  the  back  will  furnish  the  most  desirable  surface. 
Other  parts  of  the  hide  will  be  excellent  for  smaller  articles,  such 
as  gussets  and  interiors,  or  sides  for  a  box.  Keep  the  leather,  when 
not  in  use,  perfectly  flat,  as  it  is  most  irritating  to  work  if  a  curl  is 
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developed.  The  following  list  of  leathers,  with  brief  notes  on  their 
special  uses,  will  prove  helpful  to  the  worker. 

The  Various  Skins.  There  are  Calfskin,  Persians,  Chamois* 
Cowhide,  Goatskin,  Patent  and  Fancy  Leathers,  Sheepskin  or  Basil* 
Pigskin,  Skiver,  and  Doeskin. 

Calfskin  is  the  ideal  surface  for  a  tooled  and  modelled  decora¬ 
tion.  On  a  soft  and  well-chosen  skin,  previously  prepared  by  a 
thorough  immersion  in  water,  the  slightest  impress  of  the  tool  will 
result  in  pleasing  outlines  of  light  and  shade.  It  is  a  most  adaptable 
medium  and  may  be  employed  for  practically  every  variety  of  work. 
It  will  respond  beautifully  to  the  cuts  of  the  incising  knife  or  chisel. 
It  also  takes  stains  freely  and  true  to  colour.  Colour  schemes 
applied  with  the  brush  or  the  spray  will  prove  equally  effective  on 
its  surface.  Even  simple  tool  impressions  on  the  damp  leather  will 
result  in  ideal  harmonies  of  russet  brown. 

Cowhide  is  naturally  of  a  more  robust  texture.  Its  weight  makes 
it  suitable  for  strong  and  enduring  work.  It  may  be  obtained  with 
an  undressed  or  polished  surface.  It  may  also  be  had  for  special 
bags,  with  the  natural  hair  of  the  animal  adhering  to  the  skin. 

Sheepskin  or  Basil  is  not  a  skin  to  recommend  for  special  work 
as  it  is  very  cheap  and  its  quality  varies  greatly.  Good  results  may 
be  obtained  from  hammering  applied,  as  in  repousse,  to  its  surface. 
It  may  be  recommended  for  beginners. 

Skiver  (split  sheepskin)  is  extremely  serviceable  for  linings.  Its 
light  and  pliable  nature  makes  it  excellent  for  interiors  and  fittings, 
and  in  combination  with  light  strawboard  it  is  used  as  a  backing 
for  many  varieties  of  inside  fittings.  It  will  also  take  colour  freely 
when  applied  with  the  spray,  but  is  not  too  suitable  for  work  with 
the  brush,  where  it  is  liable  to  give  irregular  washes.  The  skins  are 
not  costly  and  are  sold  entire. 

Persians  (velvet  and  plain)  may  be  obtained  in  a  large  variety 
of  colourings.  They  are  well  adapted  for  articles  of  daily  wear 
such  as  golf  jackets,  hats,  slippers,  cushions  and  articles  of  a  like 
nature.  In  the  schoolroom  they  will  be  found  useful  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  which  for  their  decorative  effect  depend  mainly 
on  plain  surfaces  with  perfectly  thonged  borders.  Such  work 
affords  excellent  practice  to  the  hand  and  eye  of  a  young  student. 

Goatskin  is  the  skin  from  which  the  finest  morocco  leather  is 
derived.  Genuine  morocco  is  a  most  beautiful  material  in  texture 
and  pliability,  and  for  covering  books,  caskets  and  all  leatherwork 
demanding  quality  and  beauty  it  is  invaluable.  Many  passable 
imitations  can  be  had,  and  carefully  treated,  they  serve  quite  well 
for  certain  types  of  work. 

Pigskin  is  naturally  of  a  strong  durable  and  tough  nature,  and 
slightly  oily  texture.  For  shopping  bags,  book-bindings  and  heavy 
thongings  it  will  be  found  most  suitable. 
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Doeskin  has  a  fine  silky  texture  and  may  be  obtained  in 
numerous  shades.  It  is  much  in  favour  with  costumiers  ;  also  in 
the  production  of  small  sundries  embracing  buttons,  belts,  footwear 
and  gloves. 

Chamois  or  wash  leather  is  delightfully  pliable  and  soft  in 
texture.  It  is  useful  where  soft  machine-stitched  linings  are  required 
for  bags,  gloves  and  similar  articles  of  leatherware. 

Enamelled  or  Patent  Leather  is  extremely  useful  decoratively. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  all  colours  and  is  especially  appropriate  where 
a  rich  bright  spot  of  strong  colour  is  required.  Its  firm,  glazed 
surface  stands  fairly  hard  wear  and  may  be  washed  freely.  It  looks 
at  its  best  when  introduced  in  pleasing  shapes  and  in  small  sections 
in  boxes,  belts,  mocassins  and  other  small  articles.  It  is  inexpensive 
and  may  be  purchased  in  the  multiple  stores  in  the  form  of  cheap 
'belts. 

The  Necessary  Tools 

The  tools  required  for  leathercraft  are  few  and  inexpensive. 

Quite  good  and  pleasing  results  are  possible  with  an  extremely 
limited  outfit.  Thus  with  a  single  modeller,  small  hammer  or 
mallet,  footrule  and  thonging  punch  one  may  produce  passable 
work. 

Agate  Point  or  Stylus.  This  tool  is  used  in  transferring  the 
design  to  the  leather.  (Substitute  :  knitting  needle  or  hard  pencil.) 

Modelling  Tool.  An  indispensable  tool  for  all  modelled  and 
embossed  patterns.  Procure  one  with  a  blunt  and  sharp  terminal 
to  act  as  a  tracer  ;  an  additional  tool  with  curved  section,  blunt 
at  one  end  and  sharp  at  the  other,  will  also  be  helpful. 

Dresden  Tool.  A  necessary  requisite  for  setting  and  laying  a 
background  ;  it  is  also  useful  as  a  modeller. 

Bull  Tool.  This  tool  is  utilised  for  embossing  from  the  obverse 
side  of  the  skin.  Procure  one  with  a  small  and  one  with  a  large 
bullet  head. 

Repousse  Hammer  or  Light  Mallet.  The  steel  hammer  is 
preferable  as  it  may  be  put  to  a  greater  variety  of  uses.  Avoid  too 
heavy  a  tool. 

Shoemaker’s  Knife.  A  cheap  and  indispensable  requisite. 
Excellent  for  cutting  the  leather  into  any  desired  size  or  shape.  It 
will  also  pare  the  edges  where  lapping  over  of  the  material  is 
required. 

Incising  Knife.  This  tool  serves  to  outline  the  design  where 
cut  leather  decoration  is  desired.  It  will  also  cut  stencils,  etc. 
fSubstitute  :  an  ordinary  penknife,  well  sharpened.) 

Revolving  Punch  Pliers.  A  necessary  tool  with  its  graded 
punches  for  perforating  the  holes  to  receive  the  thongs.  With 
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such  a  tool,  properly  used,  a  row  of  thonging  will  become  a  thing 
of  beauty. 

Thonging  Punch.  A  single  tool  required  for  piercing  holes  in 
parts  of  the  work  which  are  inaccessible  to  the  punch  pliers.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  leather  edgings.  This  punch  in  two  sizes  would 
be  found  most  convenient. 

Slitting  Punch.  For  horizontal  slit  holes,  which  in  certain 
types  of  work  are  more  suitable  as  they  take  a  tighter  grip  on  the 
thongs  without  leaving  a  space  at  the  thonging. 

Ordinary  Scissors.  An  essential  part  of  the  leatherworker’s 
equipment. 

Lead  Block.  A.  block  of  scrap  lead  moulded  to  a  circular  or 
square  shape,  i  inch  thick  and  3  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  most 
useful  implement.  On  its  surface  all  manner  of  holes  may  be 
punched  without  any  chance  of  spoiling  the  face  of  the 
tool. 

Footrule— Brass  or  Wood.  Avoid  steel :  it  soils  leather. 

Steel  Dividers.  For  setting  out  the  thonging,  and  arranging 
all  manner  of  spacing. 

Set  Square.  Necessary  for  setting  out  patterns. 

Woodcarver’s  Chisels.  Several  of  the  larger  and  smaller 
straight  and  half-chisels  are  especially  adapted  for  the  direct 
piercing  of  stencilled  leather. 

Sheet  of  Plate-Glass  or  a  Large  Tile.  One  of  these  will 
be  required  when  modelling  leather  to  ensure  the  correct  working 
conditions.  Wood  or  cardboard  should  not  be  used  as  they  absorb 
tiie  water  from  the  leather. 

Drawing  Pins  and  Paper.  Necessary  requisites.  The  paper 
should  be  thin  but  strong  to  ensure  a  ready  response  from  the  tracing 
point  in  transferring  the  design  to  the  leather.  White  foolscap 
(plain)  is  quite  suitable. 

Sponge.  Sponging  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  dampness  of 
the  leather  when  one  is  modelling. 

Repousse  Punches.  Two  repousse  punches  (outliners)  will  be 
found  useful.  They  may  both  be  straight,  with  one  sharp  in  section 
and  the  other  blunt. 

Repouss£  Punch.  One  square  backgrounder  will  serve  for 
setting  the  background  of  the  work. 

With  the  above  assortment  of  tools,  anyone  who  has  the  slightest 
aptitude  for  drawing  may  take  up  leathercraft  with  every  prospect 
of  success.  As  the  worker  progresses,  the  following  additional  list 
of  tools  and  material  will  be  helpful. 

Set  of  Saddler’s  Punches.  Extremely  helpful  in  piercing 
holes  of  graded  size  ;  ovals  and  other  varied  shapes  may  also  be 
obtained,  and  with  their  use  delightful  stencilled  borders  and 
patterns  may  be  devised. 
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Lacing  Tool.  With  three  cutting  phases.  Useful  where 
straight,  direct  incisions  are  required. 

Spur  Wheel.  On  the  run  will  provide  a  succession  of  stitching 
holes,  or  by  missing  one  incision  the  alternate  mark  will  serve  for 
thonging. 

Modelling  Wheel.  Extremely  useful  for  tracing  long,  con¬ 
tinuous  lines,  it  is  easily  and  quickly  applied. 

Pinking  Irons.  Applied  on  edges  to  give  a  decorative  and 
effective  finish  on  certain  types  of  work. 

Screw  Greaser.  They  are  also  used  for  edgings  where 
indented  lines  are  required  on  margins.  They  are  made  in  single 
and  double  lines,  which  are  interchangeable. 

Press  Stud  Combination.  Punches  and  die.  They  are  made 
of  brass,  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  are  required  for  locking  the 
press  studs  on  leatherware. 

Light  Rivetting  Hammer.  With  round  and  oblong  face. 
When  rivets  are  used  it  is  required  to  fix  the  rivet  heads. 

Fancy  Punches  (steel  or  brass) .  Will  be  found  useful  on  small  ar¬ 
ticles  demanding  a  decoration  of  all-over  pattern  or  running  borders. 

Bookbinder's  Stamps.  These  are  made  of  brass  and  are 
applied  in  blind  tooling  ;  also  in  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  leaf. 

Small  Spray.  Necessary  for  the  application  of  the  stains, 
where  a  stippled  or  uniform  surface  is  desired. 

Sewing  Awl  (the  Gem).  Simple  and  extremely  serviceable 
for  hand-sewn  work. 

Fret-Saw  and  Blades.  Necessary  where  small  metal  fittings 
are  introduced. 

Bench  Vice  (strong).  Indispensable  where  advanced  work 
has  to  be  considered. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze  Leaf.  This  may  be  bought  in  con¬ 
venient  book  form  (free  fixed). 

Bone  Folder.  An  extremely  useful  implement  for  pressing 
and  assembling  parts  where  paste  or  a  similar  fixitive  is  in  use. 

Colour  Stains.  These  may  be  obtained  in  all  colours  and  in 
convenient  forms  for  application .  They  may  be  obtained  in  powder 
or  liquid  form.  The  powder  stain  is  dissolved  in  methylated  spirits 
before  application.  Coloured  inks  are  useful  for  fine  details  of 
rich  tone  ;  they  will  also  give  a  pen  line  which  at  times  is  very 
effective.  Water  colours  can  also  be  utilised  but  they  must  be  wax 
polished  or  they  are  liable  to  fade. 

Files  (half-round).  Several  are  necessary  where  hinges,  letter¬ 
ing  or  metal  fittings  are  applied. 

Pliers  (round  and  flat).  Will  prove  extremely  helpful  op 
various  occasions. 

Small  Drill  Stock.  With  drills  may  be  required  in  the  fixing 
of  metal  sundries  on  leatherware. 
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Various  sundries,  including  the  following,  can  all  be  utilised. 
Platinum  point  for  leather  tinting,  brass  scratch  brush,  box  of  small 
brass  clips,  eyelet  pliers,  leather  polishing  cream,  pastes  and 
fixitives,  gold  size,  also  several  brushes. 

Constructional  Methods 

Constructional  methods  in  leatherware  are  a  vitally  important 
part  of  the  craft.  Before  any  article  in  leather  is  actually  begun 
it  should  be  drafted  out,  full  size,  on  cartridge  paper.  If  it  is  a  bag, 
add  on  the  necessary  allowance  for  depth  at  bottom  and  sides  in 
the  correct  shapes,  and  sketch  in  the  flap  and  position  of  fastenings. 
Cut  out  and  fold  the  whole  and  adjust  until  its  proportions  give 
perfect  satisfaction.  The  bag  may  be  entirely  plain,  but  its  design 
will  prove  satisfying  with  good  proportion,  pleasing  outline  and 
perfect  thonging.  In  the  construction  of  articles  in  leather,  give 
utility  the  first  and  rightful  place,  allowing  any  decoration  to  be  a 
secondary  consideration.  Press  studs  and  all  types  of  fasteners  are 
important  and  necessary  articles  in  constructional  work.  They 
must  be  placed  in  their  correct  position,  and  always  with  a  clear 
space  between  them  and  the  thonging.  Many  a  passable  piece  of 
work  is  ruined  by  having  press  studs  placed  in  a  bad  position. 
When  fixing  in  a  stud  secure  the  button,  or  face,  of  the  stud  first. 
Place  it  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  bag  front  and  apply  sufficient 
pressure  to  mark  its  position.  Over  a  surface  of  wood  or  lead 
punch  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  large  washer.  Do  not  have 
the  hole  too  large  or  the  stud  will  become  loose.  Now  reverse  the 
flap  of  the  bag  and  rest  it  on  the  small  brass  die  supplied  with  the 
stud  set.  Insert  the  large  punch  into  the  washer  and  give  it  a  solid 
blow,  revolving  the  punch  as  you  do  so.  Press  the  large  stud,  which  is 
now  in  position  on  the  flap,  against  the  front  and  centre  of  the  bag. 
The  impression  ODtamea  win  give  trie  exact  position  of  the  small 
socket  or  head.  Apply  the  small  punch  to  suit  the  washer ,  and  then 
insert  the  socket  from  the  inside  of  the  bag — a  blow  from  the 
tabular  punch  will  effectively  lock  the  washer.  The  snap  may  now 
be  tested.  If  too  easy-fitting,  give  the  small  socket  a  gentle  tap 
with  a  light  hammer  to  spread  it  slightly.  If  too  tight  a  delicate 
squeeze  with  small  pliers  around  its  circumference  will  ease  it 
slightly. 

Interior  Fittings.  Interior  fittings  in  skiver  or  suede  should 
all  be  sketched  out  on  thin  paper  before  cutting  the  skin.  They 
may  be  grouped  and  stitched  together  by  machine  in  detail  as 
desired,  and  finally  thonged  into  the  bag  itself. 

Linings.  These  may  be  secured  with  any  well- tested  fixitive. 
Gussets.  Gussets  may  be  applied  as  a  continuous  band  of 
leather,  as  in  an  oblong  or  square  shopping  bag.  They  may  also 
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be  cut  to  a  U  shape  where  side  insertions  are  desired.  A  side 
gusset,  after  lining,  may  be  thoroughly  softened  with  water,  doubled 
over  in  the  centre,  and  then  placed  on  a  surface  of  glass  with  a 
heavy  weight  over  it.  This  will  provide  spring  or  hinge  so  necessary 
in  a  bag. 

Gussets  Unusual  or  Irregular  in  Shape.  These  may  be 
fashioned  by  softening  the  leather  thoroughly  with  water,  and  then 
modelling  and  binding  them  over  a  wire  to  any  section.  When  the 
correct  form  is  attained  place  a  weight  over  them  until  completely 
dry.  The  U-shaped  gusset  will  fit  the  bag  better  if  a  small  slit  is 
introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  gusset.  Carefully  count  and 
arrange  the  thonging  holes  on  the  gusset  to  ensure  perfect  fitting. 

Bag  Handles.  Bag  handles  of  plaited  thongs,  single  or  in 
groups,  should  always  have  the  ends  of  the  thongs  hidden,  either 
inside  the  bag  or  between  the  outer  surface  and  the  lining. 

Thong  Ends.  These  should  all  be  laced  inside  and  under  the 
thonging ;  a  touch  of  durofix  or  seccotine  may  be  applied  to  render 
them  secure. 

Lightning  Fasteners — How  to  Fix  Them.  Fold  the  tape 
on  each  side  of  the  fastener  and  stitch  securely  to  the  leather 
with  linen  thread,  allowing  a  clear  space  of  at  least  of  an  inch 
between  the  metal  and  the  edge  of  the  article,  thus  affording 
perfect  action  for  the  fastener.  Keep  the  fastener  closed  when  it 
is  being  attached.  If  sewn  in  when  open  it  is  liable  to  have  a  faulty 
action.  Finish  by  fastening  the  lov/er  end  of  the  fastener  securely. 

In  constructional  work  in  leather  the  various  manufacturers 
make  a  point  of  providing  all  possible  requisites,  so  no  difficulty 
should  be  experienced  by  the  aspiring  worker  in  becoming  fairly 
proficient  in  this  beautiful  “  old-time  ”  craft. 

Educational  Notes  and  Pointers  on  Leathergraft 

Thonged  edges  on  pocket-books,  purses,  pochettes  and  similar 
small  articles  are  much  improved  by  spreading  the  thonging  to 
a  uniform  fiat  surface  with  a  wooden  mallet  on  a  clean  table. 

Thonging  Holes  on  gussets  and  semi-circular  corners  are 
better  when  kept  slightly  closer  than  on  straight  edges,  to  ensure 
more  compact  fitting. 

Gold  Thonging.  When  this  is  applied  along  an  edge  which  is 
to  be  overcast  with  another  thong,  it  is  advisable  to  “  tack  ”  the 
end  of  the  gold  thong  with  a  fixitive.  This  method  will  secure  it  in 
position  and  allow  greater  liberty  in  the  application  of  the  other  thong. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  Bronze.  These  details  in  the  form 
of  circles  may  be  stamped  with  the  circular  thonging  punches,  and 
equivalent  holes  in  a  decoration  pierced  to  contain  them.  A  final 
fixing  with  durofix  or  seccotine  will  be  required. 
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Bag  Handles.  As  a  general  rule  in  constructional  work,  bag 
bandies  should  be  inserted  between  the  lining  and  the  bag  ;  also 
securely  fixed  to  the  bag  itself  by  the  use  of  small  half  thongs 
skilfully  and  decoratively  applied. 

Leather  cut  to  Circles.  When  leather  is  cut  tc  circles, 
squares  and  similar  shapes  provide  interesting  units  of  decoration 
They  may  be  assembled  in  sections  of  different  colour  and  super* 
imposed  on  each  other.  Fix  them  finally  from  the  centre  with 
“  cloutage  S5  nails  or  a  gold  thong. 

“  Cloutage  ”  and  all  Nails.  These  are  more  easily  applied 
to  wood,  etc.,  if  they  are  pushed  into  a  piece  of  hard  soap  before 
their  insertion. 

Shrinkage.  In  large  areas  of  leather  always  make  a  slight 
allowance  for  shrinkage. 

Pencil  and  Carbon  Paper.  These  must  be  carefully  applied 
as  they  are  liable  to  soil  the  delicate  skin  ;  use  them  only  on  the 
obverse  when  embossing. 

Leather,  Leather  of  reasonable  weight,  and  thoroughly  dry, 
may  be  cut  and  carved  to  any  desired  section  and  thickness. 

Gold  and  Silver  Thongs.  Gold  and  silver  thongs  may  be 
effectively  plaited  together  to  give  pleasing  variety  to  the  pattern. 

Tooled  Lines  in  Leather.  These  look  best  when  applied  in 
groups,  also  with  one  line  narrow  and  the  other  broad. 

Interlacing  Thongs.  Interlacing  thongs  to  fit  a  fiat  decoration 
of  Celtic  style  must  have  the  small,  curved  angles  cut  direct  from 
the  skin  to  the  curve  required.  These  units  of  leather  are  then 
slipped  in  to  run  in  harmony  wdth  the  other  lines. 

Thongs.  Good  effects  are  obtained  by  tooling  a  narrow  deep 
line  in  the  centre  of  the  thong,  after  the  completion  of  the  lacing. 

Press  Studs.  Press  studs  may  with  excellent  results  be  intro¬ 
duced  as  part  of  the  design.  For  example,  the  stem  of  a  modelled 
flower,  the  spiral  of  a  scroll  line,  may  be  arranged  to  radiate  from 
the  press  stud.  Press  studs  may  be  stripped  of  the  cellular  cover 
and  have  gold,  silver  or  enamel  substituted  to  suit  different  articles 
and  colour  schemes. 

Gold  Leaf.  Apply  fixed  gold  in  book  form  ;  it  will  be  easier 
to  transfer  to  the  leather. 

Dies.  Cut  with  a  chisel  to  any  size,  depth  or  outline  on  a 
clock  of  wood,  will  provide  a  convenient  means  of  embossing  damp 
leather  without  disturbing  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface. 

Backgrounds  on  Leather.  When  using  the  background  punch 
hold  it  perfectly  perpendicular  to  ensure  a  solid  and  flat  impression. 

Inlaid  Leather.  Cut  the  stencil  on  the  leather  and  the  units 
for  insertion  all  from  the  same  weight  of  skin,  to  ensure  a  uniform 
and  perfectly  flat  surface  when  the  work  is  completed. 

Water  Colours.  Added  to  leather  these  are  liable  to  be 
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fugitive  ;  they  will  require  a  thin  film  of  clear  varnish  as  a  pro¬ 
tective  medium. 

Coloured  Inks.  These  provide  an  ideal  medium  for  true, 
rich  and  permanent  colour  ;  they  may  also  be  applied  in  hair  line, 
dots  and  all  fine  detail. 

Oil  Colours.  Oil  colours  may  be  applied  to  leather,  but  they 
must  be  thinned  down  to  ensure  their  transparency. 

Gold  Tooling.  To  ensure  complete  success  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  gold,  in  any  form,  to  a  surface  of  leather,  repeated  washings 
with  paste  water  are  necessary  to  overcome  the  porous  nature  of 
the  leather.  The  final  addition  of  the  “  glaire,”  carefully  applied, 
will  provide  a  perfect  result. 

Blind  Tooling.  This  may  be  carried  out  on  dry  or  wet  leather  ; 
better  and  more  permanent  impressions  are  obtained  on  the  damp 
surface.  If  the  brass  stamps  are  slightly  warm  a  pleasing  rich 
brown  tone  will  result. 

The  Booking  Stamps.  In  the  application  of  the  stamps  to  the 
leather  always  test  the  degree  of  heat  by  inserting  them  in  a  wet 
pad  of  cotton  wool.  When  the  “  hiss  55  is  off  the  tool,  polish  the 
stamp  on  a  scrap  of  leather  and  apply  it  to  the  surface  to  be 
decorated. 

Metal  Stamps.  Metal  stamps  or  punch  should  not  be  heated 
but  applied  cold  with  the  hammer  blow. 

Setting  of  Backgrounds.  In  laying  a  background  on  any 
decoration  note  carefully  that  the  entire  area  of  leather  next  the 
outline  must  be  perfectly  treated,  otherwise  the  design  will  lack 
the  smart,  clean  effect  necessary  in  cut  or  modelled  leather. 

Blind  Tooling.  An  intricate  pattern  in  blind  tooling  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  use  of  gold  may  be  impressed  through  a  surface  of 
thin  paper  with  the  design  upon  its  surface. 

Modelled  Leather  :  Methods 

Modelled  leather  is  probably  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
decorative  forms,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  its  artistic 
value  and  standard  of  craftsmanship  does  not  compare  with  good 
sound  thonging.  Still  it  is  the  vogue  of  the  moment  and  offers  a 
decided  appeal  to  all  workers  in  the  craft.  It  is  admirably  suited 
for  the  decoration  of  bags,  blotters,  music  satchels  and  panels.  It 
is  also  utilised  on  chairbacks,  mural  panels,  and  may  be  seen  on 
some  of  the  modem  furniture  where  a  bold  and  durable  treatment 
is  necessary. 

Modelling  :  Choice  of  the  Design.  A  modelled  decoration 
on  leather  may  be  applied  in  many  different  ways  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  object  and  scale  of  the  work.  Panels  of  a 
small  area,  suitable  for  pochettes,  pocket-books  or  book-covers, 
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will  naturally  demand  quiet  but  interesting  details  principally  in 
bas-relief.  To  obtain  this  effect  the  necessaiy  amount  of  pressure 
must  be  carefully  judged  in  carrying  out  the  various  details  of  a 
well-considered  scheme  of  varied  outline  and  section.  The  intro- 


Design  in  modelling  bas-relief.  1.  Realistic  treatment.  2.  Conventional  treatments 

duction  of  broad,  soft  hollows  throughout  the  design,  and  the 
contrast  of  the  thick  and  thin  line  on  the  velvety  surface  of  the 
calfskin  are  always  pleasing.  This  is  termed  flat  modelling.  It  is 
the  simplest  and  most  elementary  form  of  leather  decoration,  a 
treatment  which  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  the  beginner. 
Larger  objects  will  require  a  design  of  a  stronger  and  more  definite 
character.  In  designing  for  leatherware,  as  a  decorative  production*. 
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3.  Simple  line  tooled  borders. 


avoid  any  attempt  to  copy  nature  in  realistic  forms.  Figures, 
animals,  birds,  fish,  flowers,  fruit  and  leaves  provide  ideal  motifs 
for  decoration  as  applied  to  leather,  but  their  use  and  treatment, 
to  be  a  success,  must  be  subjected  entirely  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
tools  and  the  material. 

In  choosing  a  design  for  leatherwork,  irrespective  of  the  type 
of  leather,  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  construction  and  utility  of 
the  article  will  prove  extremely  helpful.  Never  overload  a  surface 
with  useless  and  uninteresting  ornament.  Keep  the  arrangement 
of  line  and  form  as  simple  as  possible.  Always  preserve  a  clear 
surface  between  the  design  and  the  thonging,  and  keep  it  well 
away  from  a  press  stud  and  other  fastener. 

Relationship  of  the  Decoration  to  the  Thonging.  Again, 
remember  that  neat  and  uniform  thonging  is  a  complete  decoration 
in  itself.  Therefore  preserve  it.  Bold  running  borders  of  repeating 
pattern  parallel  with  the  outlines  of  the  object  also  prove  extremely 
satisfying  on  leatherwork,  while  a  modelled  design  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  a  narrow  laced  border  enclosing  the  modelled  surface. 
Borders  of  this  type  lend  themselves  to  a  great  variety  of  treatment. 

Applying  the  Design  to  the  Leather.  With  the  design 
carefully  drawn  and  ready  for  transferring,  place  the  surface  of 
leather  for  modelling  on  a  smooth  table  or  drawing-board.  If  the 
sheet-glass  or  tile  suggested  in  the  list  of  tools  is  available  use  it. 
Glass  is  particularly  suitable  since  it  does  not  absorb  water.  Only 
when  the  leather  is  perfectly  dry  must  the  design  be  transferred  to 
it,  for,  though  leather  will  respond  more  easily  to  pressure  when 
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damp,  its  surface  is  far  too  liable  to  acquire  a  dirty  and  soiled 
appearance.  If  the  surface  to  be  modelled  is  large,  such  as  a  panel, 
blotter  or  large  bag,  it  may  be  pinned  to  a  wooden  board  with 
drawing  pins  placed  where  they  will  not  in  any  way  injure  the 
leather  surface.  Another  simple  method  of  securing  the  design 
while  transferring  it,  is  to  weight  the  drawing  down  sufficiently 
to  secure  it  in  position,  adjusting  the  weight  as  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeds. 

When  the  design  has  been  carefully  impressed  with  the 
stylus  examine  the  result  and  deepen  any  part  which  may  have 
been  overlooked.  Then  place  the  leather  under  a  running  tap 
until  both  sides  of  the  skin  are  thoroughly  soaked,  making  sure 
that  the  whole  surface  has  been  covered.  This  precaution  is 
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4.  Combination  of  thonged  border  and  modelled  surfaces. 


absolutely  necessary,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  watermark.  But 
after  the  first  immersion  the  leather  may  be  wetted  in  parts  as 
desired  with  a  small  clean  sponge  without  a  blemish  resulting.  If 
a  specially  large  surface  has  to  be  tooled,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  it 
to  remain  under  water  for  several  hours  beforehand,  then  place  it 
on  a  clean  table  to  dry  a  little  before  using  the  modeller.  This 
brings  the  leather  to  perfect  condition  for  working.  Now  place  two 
or  three  sheets  of  soft  newspaper  on  the  glass,  and  over  that  lay  the 
leather  with  the  design  attached  to  it.  The  newspaper  provides  the 
pressure  of  the  modelling  tool  with  the 'ideal  yielding  resistance 
necessary  to  form  the  design  into  soft,  modelled  surfaces. 

Tooling  and  Embossing.  Now  with  the  blunt  outliner  (straight 
end)  incise  firmly  over  the  entire  outline,  keeping  the  tool  in  a 
fairly  flat  position  all  the  time. 

Application  of  the  Blunt  Outliner.  When  you  are  using 
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this  tool  avoid  a  monotonous,  uniform  line.  Vary  the  tool-pressw® 
at  several  points  and  you  will  give  an  agreeable  variety  of  ligM 
and  shade  to  the  work.  Again,  in  a  modelled  surface,  if  you  lose 
and  follow  ”  the  outline  occasionally,  the  result  is  extremely 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  gives  a  suggestion  of  the  pattern  melting 
into  the  leather.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  craftsman 
to  express  a  certain  individuality  of  tooling.  All  the  embossed 
parts  will  be  tooled  from  the  obverse  side,  using  the  ball-faced 
modeller. 

Application  of  the  Ball-faced  Modeller.  A  good  method 
of  obtaining  the  desired  relief  without  affecting  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  of  leather  is  to  press  the  parts  in  section  over  a  pre¬ 
pared  square  of  wood  with  incised  hollows  on  its  surface.  It  will 


be  found  very  convenient  to  have  one  of  these  at  hand.  Take  a 
block  of  wood  with  one  surface  about  5  inches  square,  and  on  it 
make  shallow  cavities  in  such  shapes  as  circles,  ovals  and  leaf- 
forms.  Another  method  of  treating  embossed  sections  from  the 
obverse  side  of  the  leather  is  to  rest  the  skin  on  a  flat  pad  of  plastic 
wax  and,  with  the  ball-shaped  modeller,  press  the  leather  forward. 
When  completed  reverse  the  work  and  tool  the  various  details  from 
the  front.  Bold  surfaces  of  light  and  shade  may  be  emphasised  in 
parts  of  the  outline  as  a  fitting  contrast  to  the  more  delicate  sections 
of  the  work.  Modelling  clay  may  also  be  used  as  a  surface  for 
embossing,  but  it  will  require  a  sheet  of  waterproof  paper  on  its 
face  to  safeguard  the  leather  from  soiling.  The  background  of  the 
design  may  be  set  down  with  the  bent  modeller  while  the  damp 
leather  is  resting  on  the  plate-glass  surface,  and  all  the  time  you 
are  working  on  it  retain  the  pad  of  paper  between  the  glass  and 
the  leather.  On  the  completion  of  the  tooling,  modelling  and  laying 
of  the  ground,  fill  in  the  concave  sections  on  the  obverse  side  with 
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cotton  wool  and  seccotine.  A  layer  of  mull  as  used  by  the  book¬ 
binder  will  bind  all  the  parts  together  and  final  lining  with  leather 
will  cover  this  binding  neatly. 

Mural  Panel  :  Decoration  in  Leather  Embracing  Tooling 
and  Modelling,  Staining,  Thonging  and  Inlaying.  When  the 
modelling  is  completed  the  entire  surface  should  be  polished  to 
preserve  it  from  dust  and  general  wear.  Apply  the  polish  on  a 
small  pad  of  cotton  wool  with  a  smart  circular  action  until  the 
“  blush  ”  of  the  skin  appears,  and  finish  with  a  chamois  leather. 
Remember  that  thongs  should  be  polished  on  the  entire  length 
and  before  thonging  up  the  work. 

Hammered  Leatherwork,  Repouss£  and  Blind  Tooling 

A  decoration  in  hammered  leather  naturally  suggests  the  use 
of  the  hammer  and  the  punch,  a  form  of  working  comparable 
to  repousse  in  metalwork.  The  necessary  tools  include  a  hammer 
or  mallet,  with  one  or  two  blunt  outliners,  and  a  square  back¬ 
grounder.  The  tracers,  or  outliners,  will  incise  the  pattern  to  a 
moderate  depth,  and  the  backgrounder  will  be  employed  to  set 
down  the  surrounding  surface  of  leather. 

Repousse  on  leather  is  well  adapted  for  large  and  bold  designs. 
Rest  the  leather  on  a  flat  board  of  soft  wood.  A  few  double  sheets 
of  newspaper  placed  between  the  leather  and  the  board  will  give 
the  correct  resistance  to  the  tool.  In  the  case  of  the  outliner  avoid 
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too  great  regularity  ;  vary  the  line  in  parts  to  intensify  the  shadows 
on  the  damp  leather.  Equally  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  outliners  alone  with  a  simple  pattern  of  tooled  lines. 
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8.  Patterns  obtained  by  blind  tooling  and  application  of  colour  in  ink  and  wax. 


They  may  be  utilised  as  borders  of  straight,  curved,  or  inter¬ 
lacing  lines.  Some  of  the  incisions  may  be  broad  and  others  of 
hair-line  width  as  a  contrast.  On  note-cases,  pochettes  and  pocket- 
books  this  treatment  is  extremely  effective. 

Hammered  Leatherwork  Example.  Blind  tooling  is  also  a 
recognised  form  of  hammered  leather.  It  is  produced  mainly  by 
the  application  of  steel  punches  of  varying  pattern  and  size.  This 
treatment  may  be  executed  on  dry  leather,  and  as  a  form  of  tooling 
it  has  much  to  commend  it.  The  beginner  with  a  limited  range  of 
tools  and  the  exercise  of  a  little  thought  can  easily  design  patterns 
with  the  use  of  the  tools  as  units.  The  clean-cut  impression  of  the 
punch  on  the  leather,  easily  obtained  from  the  hammer  blow,  is 
always  effective,  and  never  more  so  than  on  the  natural  leather. 
It  also  conveys  a  happy  suggestion  of  handwork  by  the  slight 
irregularity  which  contrasts  with  the  mechanical  uniformity  of 
machine  production.  Apply  the  steel  punches  only  when  cold. 
The  incisions  of  the  blind  tooling  may  have  a  colour  scheme  applied 
to  the  depressions  with  a  small  brush.  If  the  stamps  are  fine  in 
detail,  coloured  inks  applied  with  the  pen  will  be  found  most 
suitable.  A  final  rub  with  leather  polish  will  provide  the  necessary 
finish  to  the  entire  work. 

Unique  results  are  also  obtainable  by  the  use  of  coloured  wax 
applied  to  the  sections  of  blind  tooling.  Dissolve  the  wax  in 
methylated  spirit  to  a  convenient  liquid  form,  applying  it  thinly 
to  the  stampings  with  a  small  brush  or  pen.  When  allowed  to  set 
and  afterwards  polished,  quite  an  unusual  decoration  will  be 
attained.  This  style  is  well  adapted  to  all-over  patterns,  and  is 
equally  effective  applied  as  a  finish,  or  as  a  surround  to  a  panel  of 
modelled  leather. 

Stencilling.  Stencilled  leather  decoration  is  simply  a  direct 
application  of  various  types  of  colour  to  a  surface  of  leather.  Tea 
cosies,  cushions,  albums  and  articles  of  personal  wear  all  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  this  style.  The  stencil  itself  must  be  cut  on  stencil  paper, 
which,  being  waterproof,  fully  safeguards  the  leather.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  spraying,  as  with  this  method  various 
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colours  may  be  superimposed  on  each  oth  r,  with  unusual  but 
pleasing  contrasts.  On  light-coloured  calf  the  result  is  easily 
obtained  with  the  ordinary  spirit  stains,  and  on  velvet  Persian 
barbola  colours  or  oils  may  be  used.  Be  extremely  careful  in  the 
colour  application,  especially  upon  small  articles.  Coloured  inks 
applied  to  stencilled  leather  give  quite  reliable  results  in  strong, 
bright  colours.  They  are  also  easy  to  apply  without  danger  of 
diffusing  over  the  surrounding  surface.  Small  dots  and  continuous 
lines  may  be  applied  with  the  ink.  Be  careful  in  using  the  brush 
not  to  flood  on  the  colour  ;  merely  apply  the  colour  from  the 
point  of  the  stencil-brush — and  sparingly.  On  a  large  surface  of 
stencilling,  newspapers  may  be  cut  to  cover  the  part  of  the  leather 
to  be  “  stopped  55  out  when  the  spray  is  in  use. 


Process  of  thonging,  g.  Interlacing  on  flat  surface ,  and  combined  with  modelling . 

10.  Thonged  border  with  circular  thonging  holes,  it.  Thonged  border. 

Example  of  Stencilled  Leatherwopjk.  It  v/ill  be  observed 
in  the  cutting  of  a  stencil  that  the  design  must  “  float 53  on  the 
surface,  which  permits  the  surround  of  the  stencil  paper  to  be  an 
entire  flat  plane.  Otherwise,  the  colour  would  flood  the  under¬ 
lying  surface  of  leather. 

Thonging — Its  Decorative  Value 
Plaiting  and  Lacing 

Thonged  decorations  in  leatherwork  are  always  satisfying ;  they 
seem  to  fulfil  the  natural  demands  of  the  material  both  in  line 
and  in  section,  and,  as  combined  constructional  and  decorative 
agents,  they  are  unrivalled.  Thongs  may  be  cut  to  all  sizes,  obtained 
in  varied  colourings,  and  may  be  procured  from  various  skins. 
They  are  the  recognised  medium  for  the  lacing  and  binding  of  bags, 
blotters,  note-cases,  purses  and  many  other  examples  of  leather- 
work.  Needlework  with  its  wonderful  variety  of  stitches  and 
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methods  of  securing  fabrics  together  has  something  quite  in  common 
with  the  use  of  the  thong  in  leatherwork. 

A  piece  of  well-thonged  leather,  entirely  plain  otherwise,  is 
always  a  complete  piece  of  craftsmanship.  Therefore  scrupulous 
care  must  be  exercised  in  marking  off  the  thonging  holes  to  make 
certain  of  a  perfect  result  when  the  thongs  are  introduced,  for  there 
is  nothing  in  leatherwork  that  looks  worse  than  badly  spaced  and 
applied  thongs.  Thonging  is  an  excellent  discipline  for  one’s 
creative  faculty,  because  here  there  is  a  large  opportunity  for 
experimenting  in  unusual  and  new  methods.  For  example,  broad 
and  narrow  thongs  may  be  allied  in  one  or  several  combinations, 
while  contrasting  colours  and  different  skins  will  suggest  innumer¬ 
able  possibilities  to  the  alert  worker.  Calfskin  thongs  of  the  best 
quality  are  the  most  suitable  thonging  agent,  with  the  skin  of  the 


12.  Process  of  thonging,  i.  As  a  binding  ( cross  and  herring-bone).  2.  Interlacing 
on  flat  surface  and  combined  with  modelling.  3.  Use  of  different  colours  in  over¬ 
casting  and  formation  of  designs. 


Persian  goat  a  good  second.  The  clean,  firm  nature  of  the  calfskin 
makes  the  thongs  ideal  for  all  first-class  work.  They  can  also  be 
relied  upon  to  harmonise  well  with  other  and  varied  leathers. 

Preparation  :  Thonging.  This  is  the  next  operation  after 
the  completion  of  the  tooling,  modelling  and  backing  of  the 
decoration.  If  it  is  a  bag,  pockets  or  inner  fittings  should  be  bound 
and  assembled  by  machine  stitching,  unless  they  are  made  of 
light  skiver.  In  that  case  turn  the  upper  edges  over  to  form  a 
narrow  lay  and  secure  them  with  any  reliable  fixitive,  such  as 
durofix,  safegrip,  or  even  a  well-made  flour  paste.  Arrange 
together  all  the  edges  of  the  bag,  outside  cover  and  inner  pockets, 
and,  if  they  are  likely  to  be  thick  and  cumbersome,  pare  the  edges 
carefully  to  a  uniform  thickness.  The  blade  of  a  safety  razor 
mounted  in  wood  makes  an  excellent  paring  knife.  Now  assemble 
the  entire  bag,  using  small  brass  paper-clips,  which  will  hold  the 
separate  parts  during  the  process  of  thonging.  (Fig.  y.)  It  is  not  always 
practicable  to  fix  the  edges  together  with  the  fixitive  before  thong¬ 
ing,  but  whenever  it  is  possible,  do  so.  With  reference  to  the  use  of 
a  gusset,  refer  to  the  description  of  small  sundries  in  leather  where 
their  production  and  application  are  clearly  explained  ( p .  505). 
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13.  Interlacing  on  fiat  surface. 
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In  a  general  way  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  the  holes  too  far 
apart ;  an  eighth  of  an  inch  is  quite  enough  for  the  majority  of 
articles,  at  a  similar  distance  from  the  edge.  But  there  can  be  no 
hard  and  fast  rule,  as  each  piece  of  work  has  its  own  individual 
problem.  Sometimes  a  thong  is  overcast  above  another  of  different 
colour,  which  entirely  alters  the  section  and  spacing. 

The  thong,  before  staining,  is  inclined  to  be  too  soft  and  pliable 
but  it  improves  greatly  after  immersion  into  the  liquid,  and  when 
dry  it  becomes  firm  and  more  agreeable  to  handle.  Always  polish 
a  thong  before  inserting  it  into  the  leather.  Thonging  may  be 
obtained  in  continuous  lengths,  but  short  thongs  are  preferable,  as 
they  are  generally  cut  from,  a  better  part  of  the  skin.  To  join  two 
thongs,  pare  the  surfaces  with  a  safety  razor  blade,  paring  the  under¬ 
side  of  one  thong  and  the  top  of  the  other  to  about  1  inch  from  the 
end  of  each,  then  a  touch  of  durofix  and  a  press  with  the  fingers  will 
fix  them  securely  together.  Allow  them  to  remain  under  a  moderate 
pressure  for  four  or  five  minutes,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  use. 
In  the  application  of  a  thonged  edging  to  any  piece  of  leatherwork, 
always  begin  and  end  with  the  thongings  in  a  position  where  they 
will  be  well  hidden.  Loose  ends  must  on  no  account  be  visible. 
Taper  the  thongs  before  inserting  them  into  the  thonging  hole,  and 
if  they  are  slit  holes,  apply  a  small  piece  of  thin  sheet-metal  to  the 
end  of  the  thong  with  durofix  :  the  work  will  be  much  easier. 

In  all  thonging,  carefully  avoid  pulling  the  thongs  too  tightly, 
as  this  would  result  in  a  puckered  surface.  Pull  them  firmly,  and 
occasionally,  as  the  thonging  proceeds,  give  them  a  light  tap  with 
a  mallet  on  a  clean  surface.  This  process  will  bed  them  into  the 
seam  and  improve  their  finish. 

Different  Types  of  Thonging.  Good  effects  are  also  obtained 
by  using  thongs  in  the  form  of  interlaced  patterns  on  flat  surfaces, 
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such  as  panels,  screens,  bags  or  similar  articles.  They  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  varied  colour  tones  ;  while  the  natural  thickness  of  the 
thongs  in  section  result  is  pleasing. 

Interlaced  Thonging  Combined  with  Modelling.  They 
may  also  be  used  along  with  modelling,  as  in  a  Celtic  decoration. 
For  example,  the  head  and  wings  of  a  bird  could  terminate  in  an 
elaborate  interlacing  of  thonging.  As  the  Celtic  style  is  mainly 
composed  of  interlacing  and  plaited  bosses  of  flat  uniform  strands, 
the  natural  line  and  section  of  a  leather  thong  provides  the  requisite 
medium  for  such  a  decoration,  for  many  colours  and  different 
weights  of  thong  may  be  used,  and  the  general  scope  of  this  style 
of  leatherwork  is  unlimited.  Extremely  broad  thonging  is  very 
effective  on  music  stools,  screens  and  other  large  pieces  of  leather- 
work. 

Colour  schemes  of  infinite  variety  are  possible  with  gold,  silver 
and  bronze  thongs.  Applied  singly  or  in  pairs  they  readily  suggest 
a  wide  range  of  patterns.  Blue  combined  with  gold,  green  with 
silver,  or  bronze  with  a  nut-brown  leather  are  but  a  few  examples. 
They  may  be  designed  as  running  borders,  or  as  an  overcasting, 
with  one  colour  over  or  under  the  other.  Applied  in  large  or  small 
squares  to  form  a  dice  pattern,  they  will  look  pleasingly  effective. 
The  above  are  but  a  few  groupings  of  colour  and  design  which 
easily  can  be  extended  by  the  keen  and  progressive  worker. 


Leather  AppliquS 

A  ppliqu£  decoration  in  leather  is  practically  the  laying 
-ZjLleather  over  the  other  in  the  natural  or  in  many  varied 
schemes.  First-class  work  requires 
extreme  care  in  the  use  of  the  punch, 
chisel,  knife  or  scissors.  It  has  a  wide 
range  of  decorative  possibilities  where 
brilliant  colours  are  introduced.  It 
may  also  be  applied  in  combination 
with  modelled  ^  * 

leather,  and  may 
be  treated  with 
tooled  lines  of 
varying  weight 
to  emphasise  the 


of  one 
colour 


14.  Example  of  leather  applique. 
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pattern.  The  decoration  introduced  should  be  modem  in  character 
and  without  unnecessary  detail,  which  is  entirely  unsuited  for  this  style. 
Geometric  units  of  squares,  circles  and  triangles  will  provide  suitable 
material  for  the  grouping  of  conventional  forms.  Applique  patterns 
may  be  carried  out  on  the  flat  or  in  an  embossed  form.  Flowers 
and  fairly  large  details  are  best  suited  for  this  method.  The  parts 
in  relief  should  have  a  light  padding  of  cotton  wool  underneath, 
all  the  pieces  being  finally  fixed  to  the  ground  with  silk  stitching  : 
flat  applique  is  applied  with  half  thongs. 

When  transferring  the  design  to  the  leather  for  applique,  draw 
it  first  on  thin  paper,  then  apply  it  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  velvet 
Persian  with  flour  paste  and  allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly,  when  it 
may  be  cut  through  the  paper  and  leather  easily  and  quickly. 
Afterwards  remove  the  design  and  paste  from  the  skin  with  a  wet 
sponge.  As  a  general  rule  all  light  skins  cut  easier  through  a  layer 
of  thin  paper.  Details  requiring  application  of  the  knife  will  cut 
more  freely  with  a  sheet  of  glass  underneath  the  leather. 

When  thonging  applique  to  a  body  of  leather,  do  so  with  velvet 
Persian,  as  it  will  give  soft  and  finished  edges.  Join  up  the  thongs 
by  cutting  one  end  to  half  its  original  width,  then  thread  it  through 
two  or  three  holes,  securing  it  into  position  with  durofix.  Now  cut 
the  end  off'  flush  with  the  ed  ge  of  the  work,  and  with  a  new  thong 
commence  on  the  inside  of  the  leather  three  holes  back,  covering 
the  narrow  tapering  end  of  the  old  thong  previously  inserted. 
Finally  fix  it  in  position  with  the  fixitive  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  joining  may  be  completed  with  the  new  thong.  Applique 
decoration  is  suited  for  cushions,  nightdress-cases  and  similar 
articles. 

Mosaic,  Inlay,  Overlay  and  Patchwork  in  Leather 

A  mosaic  or  inlay  decoration  in  leather  might  be  compared  to  a 
form  of  jig-saw  pattern,  where  varied  shapes  and  colours  are 
pieced  together.  The  method  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
accurate  cutting  and  harmonious  spacing  of  the  material.  To  cut 
the  leather  accurately,  have  it  resting  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  tile  or 
strawcard.  The  scissors  may  also  be  utilised  on  velvet  Persians,  and 
cutting  will  be  easier  if  the  leather  is  first  applied  to  a  sheet  of 
thin  smooth  paper.  Almost  any  type  of  leather  may  be  used  in 
this  work,  although  the  velvet  Persians,  with  their  variety  of  colours, 
offer  a  wide  appeal.  Carver’s  chisels  are  extremely  useful  as  cutting 
agents.  The  use  of  either  straight  or  curved  forms  makes  possible 
a  clean,  perfect  incision  by  a  direct  hand-pressure  of  the  tool. 
Some  of  the  edges  of  the  leather  may  require  paring  ;  do  this  with 
the  hot  blade  of  a  small  knife,  and  you  will  be  sure  of  a  perfect 
assembling  of  the  different  pieces. 
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Conventional  designs  are  most  suitable  for  this  style — planned 
mainly  in  a  lay-out  of  harmonious  spacing  and  dainty  colour 
schemes.  In  cutting  the  mosaic  to  receive  the  inlay  of  leather,  aim 
at  clean-cut  edges  with  their  equivalent  parts  for  insertion  all 
perfect  fits.  The  units  of  design  may  be  fixed  with  Durofix  or 
Seccotine,  applied  with  scrupulous  care.  When  perfectly  “  caught 55 
and  in  position,  apply  a  reasonable  pressure  to  the  surface  of  the 
inlaid  leather,  placing  a  layer  of  blotting  paper  between  the  weight 
and  the  inlay  to  keep  it  clean.  Mosaic  leather  may  be  arranged  in 
narrow,  surrounding  bands  to  divide  the  different  sections  and 
colours  of  a  design.  It  may  also  be  applied  with  the  edges  of  the 
inlaid  pieces  in  close  contact  with  one  another. 

Overlay  Decoration.  This  embraces  units  of  leather  of 
various  weights,  shapes  and  colours  applied  to  a  surface  in  sections. 
It  is  the  line  and  nature  of  the  section  which  determine  its  success. 
A  flat  area  such  as  a  box  lid  may  have  units  of  leather  introduced  on 


jj.  Moccasin — leather  patchwork  (< applied  by  stitching). 


its  surface  in  superimposed  layers  with  a  very  unusual  decorative 
effect.  For  example,  a  square  of  dark-brown  leather  may  form  the 
base,  a  square  of  blue,  slightly  smaller  in  size,  may  then  be  placed 
over  it,  this  followed  by  another  square  of  brown  still  smaller,  and  the 
whole  secured  on  the  top  by  a  knot  made  from  a  gold  thong.  Different 
shapes  of  leather,  weights,  and  colour  schemes  may  be  repeated 
in  this  way  and  superimposed  on  one  another  with  equal  success. 

Overlays  in  leather  afford  scope  for  original  ideas  in  decoration. 
Where  section  and  unique  elevation  are  desired,  the  above  style  is 
most  adaptable.  Plaited  borders  or  applied  interlacings  may  also 
be  introduced  as  sectional  additions  to  another  surface  of  leather. 

Patchwork  in  Leather.  This  is  based  on  the  same  idea  as 
mosaic,  but  it  is  neither  so  intricate  in  make-up  nor  so  fine  in 
quality.  The  patchwork  pieces  may  be  cut  from  odd  scraps  to  any 
desired  shapes  and  colour  scheme,  and  may  be  used  for  moccasins, 
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vanity  bags,  nightdress-cases  and  innumerable  other  articles.  The 
patches  may  be  secured  with  a  fixitive  to  an  underlying  surface 
of  leather  or  assembled  and  sewn  together  by  hand  or  by  machine. 

Binding.  Thongs  are  generally  employed  for  the  binding  of 
patchwork  leather  and,  with  a  suitable  colour  scheme,  gold,  silver 
or  bronze  thonging  is  extremely  effective  in  this  work.  Gross  or 
herring-bone  thonging  ensure  the  most  reliable  and  decorative  finish. 

In  any  of  the  aforementioned  styles  of  decoration  it  is  advisable 
to  cut  out  the  shapes  required  in  thick  paper  first  of  all  ;  then 
place  or  fix  the  patterns  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  leather  and  cut 
round  them. 


Carved  Leatherwork 

Good  results  are  obtainable  in  this  style,  but  the  leather  must 
be  stained  to  a  dark  tone  to  provide  the  necessary  contrast  for 
the  carving.  The  incised  tooling  looks  most  effective  on  dead 
black.  For  leather  carving  the  smallest  veiner  and  one  or  two 
small  straight  and  half-round  gouges  will  be  necessary.  To  ensure 
success  sharp,  clean-cutting  chisels  are  absolutely  essential,  along 
with  some  initial  practice.  The  veiner  (carving  tool)  will  be  the 
principal  implement  in  the  work.  The  leather  must  be  smooth, 
heavy  calf  or  cowhide.  If  too  thin  the  tool  is  liable  to  pierce  the 
skin.  Apply  the  tool  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  aim  at  a  shallow 
cut  just  sufficient  to  produce  a  narrow,  uniform  groove  or  hollow 
on  the  leather  surface.  Against  the  darker  tone  the  natural  tone 
of  the  skin  will  appear.  In  cutting  the  groove  on  the  leather,  stop 
the  incisions  where  the  pattern  interlaces  ;  this  will  give  the  effect 
cf  the  one  line  passing  over  and  under  the  other  alternately.  Gut 
the  incisions  on  perfectly  dry  leather  ;  if  damp,  the  leather  is  liable 
to  pull,  and  this  is  unsatisfactory. 

Incised  Leather 

Incised  or  cut  leather  is  a  more  ambitious  method  of  leather 
decoration.  It  has  a  distinct  similarity  to  modelled  leather, 
only  it  is  a  more  perfect  treatment.  The  actual  tooling  is  generally 
of  a  finer  quality,  and  the  outline  is  cut  with  the  incising  knife. 
Great  care  and  skill  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  knife,  as  a 
too  severe  pressure  of  the  blade  will  result  in  a  slitting  of  the  skin. 
This  must  be  carefully  avoided.  The  entire  outline  of  a  design 
may  be  cut  only  at  certain  well-chosen  parts  where  strong  shadows 
or  bold  relief  occur.  Cut  the  incisions  with  the  leather  resting  on 
sheet-glass,  firm  strawboard,  or  a  surface  of  wood.  Cut  on  the  dry 
leather,  as  in  this  condition  it  keeps  cleaner,  and  with  the  blade  in 
good  condition  can  be  easily  worked.  The  knife  may  also  be 
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16.  Illustrates 
the  use  of  ham¬ 
mer  with  the 
backgrounder. 


applied  to  the  damp  leather.  Gut  leather 
decoration  may  be  treated  as  a  flat 
incised  outline  only,  or  it  may  be  em¬ 
bossed  from  the  obverse  side,  reversed, 
and  finally  finished  by  modelling  on  the 
front.  When  work  is  being  modelled, 
always  introduce  a  soft,  shallow  hollow 
around  the  entire  outline  of  the  design, 
and  slightly  within  the  cut  of 
the  knife.  The  incisions  made 
with  the  knife  must  now  be 
opened  with  the  tracer,  using 
the  sharp  or  blunt  tool  to  suit 
either  deep  or  light  incisions. 
The  freeing  of  the  cut  edges 
will  result  in  a  delicate  tool 
line  appearing  around  the 
entire  outline  of  the  design.  It  is  this  soft,  delicate  shadow  which 
gives  incised  leather  its  attractiveness.  The  repousse  punches  as 
applied  in  metalwork  may  be  used  with  good  results  on  incised  or 
modelled  leather,  e.g.  where  some  part  of  the  design  requires  em¬ 
phasis,  or  in  providing  a  background  for  a  decoration. 

Backgrounds  in  leather  are  most  effective  when  executed  with 
the  hammer  and  punch.  They  are  easy  to  apply  and  the  result  is 
always  satisfying  as  they  ensure  uniform  depth  and  pleasing  surface 
texture.  The  square-faced  backgrounder  will  prove  quite  a  useful 


iy.  Example  of  incised  leather  with  background  and  press  studs  combined  with  the 

decoration. 
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tool  for  the  work.  Various  other  forms  of  ground  are  possible  with 
the  use  of  mats  and  pearl  punches.  However,  a  plain,  tooled  surface 
is  usually  more  effective. 

With  the  completion  of  the  background  and  the  leather  perfectly 
dry  the  v,7ork  may  be  polished. 

Metallic  Thonging  Lamelle 

Lamella  is  a  narrow,  thin  band  of  metal  applied  to  the  leather  in 
-j addition  to,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  the  leather  thong.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  any  metal  and  rolled  to  suit  the  purchaser’s  require¬ 
ments  of  weight  and  breadth,  which  will  save  cutting  by  the  worker. 
Do  not  overdo  the  polishing  of  the  completed  article  after  inserting 


18.  Metallic  lamelle — combined  with  punched  stencil  decoration. 

lamelle,  as  the  skin  of  lacquer,  applied  to  preserve  the  burnished 
surface  of  the  metal,  may  be  broken  and  oxidation  would  follow. 
Mark  off  the  holes  for  the  metallic  thonging  with  spring  dividers 
and  slit  them  with  a  small  straight  chisel  to  suit  the  breadth  of  the 
thongs.  Metallic  thonging  may  be  used  in  innumerable  ways  with 
striking  effect,  according  to  the  colour  scheme  and  the  purpose  of 
the  article.  This  type  of  thonging  produces  an  effect  similar  to  that 
of  gold  and  silver  thonging  in  leather,  only  the  metal  bands  are 
firmer  and,  applied  constructionally,  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
work.  The  thongs  in  metal  look  particularly  well  if  arranged  in 
dice  pattern,  in  strapwork,  or  in  continuous  borders.  They  also 
furnish  fresh  and  pleasing  suggestions  for  a  combined  grouping  of 
leather  with  other  materials. 

Metal  and  Leather  Combined 

Metal  and  leather  form  a  pleasing  combination  in  many  articles 
of  leatherware,  so  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  metalwork  is  a 
decided  acquisition  to  the  leatherwrorker.  Bag  frames,  hinges, 
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piercings  and  panels  in  repousse  metal  all  find  their  use  in  the 
production  of  leatherware,  while,  for  ornamental  purposes,  gold 
and  silver  as  well  as  the  baser  metals  may  be  introduced.  Well- 
designed  letters  can  even  be  purchased  ready  for  mounting  to  the 
leather,  many  delightful  clasps  and  other  fittings  easily  applied, 
and  unique  and  pleasing  effects  derived  by  removing  the  celluloid 
facing  from  the  press  studs  which  lock  the  bags.  The  original  sur¬ 
faces  of  these  can  be  replaced  by  tooled  metal  studs  finished  with 
gold  or  silver  on  very  special  work.  This  device  gives  a  much  less 
ordinary  effect  and  increases  the  value  of  the  article.  Metal 
fasteners  other  than  the  press  stud  may  also  be  introduced  with 
interesting  results. 

Another  and  charming  method  of  combining  constructional  and 
decorative  materials  may  be  employed  by  studding  small  boxes,  etc., 
with  little  brass-headed  nails.  This  style  of  decoration  is  merely  a 
revival  of  an  old-time  village  craft  practised  by  the  shoemakers  and 
saddlers.  Leather  covered  trunks  of  all  sizes  were  bound  and 
decorated  with  leather  in  a  delightful  pattern  of  brass-headed  nails. 
Nails  for  purposes  such  as  this  may  be  obtained  in  convenient  sizes 
in  almost  any  section,  shape  and  colour  of  metal.  “  Gloutage  ”  is 
the  term  applied  to  their  use  in  leatherwork.  Not  only  do  they 
provide  unusual  opportunity  for  artistic  designing  but  they  also 
greatly  simplify  the  application  of  leather  to  a  surface  of  wood. 

Staining,  Marbling  and  Spraying 

Leather  may  be  purchased  in  a  natural  tone  or  in  a  wide  variety 
iof  colours.  It  may  also  be  treated  with  surface  tinting,  for, 
though  the  quiet  tone  of  the  natural  leather  has  much  to  commend 
it,  it  is  easily  soiled,  and  so  is  not  quite  so  suitable  for  some  articles. 
The  value  and  use  of  stains,  inks,  paint  and  other  colour  mediums, 
therefore,  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Stains  may  be  obtained 
already  prepared  in  liquid  form,  or  as  a  powder.  If  bought  in  the 
latter  form,  the  stain  is  prepared  by  mixing  the  powder  with 
methylated  spirit,  preferably  in  a  long,  narrow  bottle,  which  will 
suit  the  long  tube  of  the  spray. 

Spraying.  This  is  a  most  effective  method  of  applying  colour. 
It  is  simple  and  lends  itself  to  numerous  treatments.  Careful  spray¬ 
ing  in  the  usual  way  results  in  a  uniform  and  perfectly  even  tone, 
but  the  stain  may  also  be  vapourised  to  the  leather  as  a  mere  mist 
of  colour.  Again,  colour  may  be  applied  with  the  small  brush  or 
small  pads  of  cotton  wool  so  that  the  stains  are  worked  skilfully 
through  each  other.  The  pen,  or  a  very  fine  brush  is  most  suitable 
for  the  application  of  the  coloured  inks,  particularly  where  Rue 
lines  or  small  details  of  bright  colour  are  desired. 

Marbling  and  Sprinkling.  On  leather  this  is  a  type  of 
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decoration  that  can  be  made  extremely  effective.  The  process  of 
sprinkling  simply  lies  in  passing  small  drops  of  colour  in  varying 
shades  on  to  the  leather  according  to  plan.  Tree-marbling  on 
leather,  too,  affords  plenty  of  scope  for  experimental  and  original 
work.  Irregular  patterns  may  be  cut  out  in  paper  and  the  surround 
left  pasted  to  a  leather  surface  on  the  same  principle  as  stencil  work. 
The  open  spaces  should  then  be  sprinkled  with  drops  of  rich  colour, 
and  only  when  these  are  quite  dry  may  the  paper  be  removed. 
The  effect  of  colour  applied  in  this  way  is  really  striking. 

Scorching  and  Tinting  with  the  Platinum  Point 

^TChis  form  of  decoration  can  be  effectively  combined  with  other 
JL  mediums  and  styles.  A  rich  tone  of  sepia  may  be  attained  by  a 
careful  and  moderate  use  of  the  pokerwork  tool.  Every  precaution 
must  be  exercised  in  its  use,  however,  as  leather  is  easily  ruined  with 
excessive  heat.  A  deft  control  of  the  platinum  point  is  essential  to 
good  work,  and  demands  a  high  standard  of  artistic  ability.  The 
hot  tool  may  be  applied  to  any  leather,  ordinary  calf,  cowhide, 
pigskin  and  basil  being  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Apply  the 
platinum  with  light  delicate  touches,  and  endeavour  to  capture  the 
varying  shades  of  brown  which  harmonise  with  the  natural  tone 
of  the  leather.  Colour  may  be  introduced  along  with  the  scorching, 
but  generally  the  latter  is  more  effective  alone. 

Batik  on  Leather 

Batik  as  a  decorative  agent  on  leather  is  rather  unusual  as  it  is 
more  commonly  associated  with  textiles.  It  depends  upon  a 
slightly  scorched  effect  produced  by  covering  certain  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  leather  with  hot  wax.  The  degree  of  heat  required 
on  a  surface  of  calf  is  just  sufficient  to  give  that  shade  of  light,  rich 
brown  which  blends  perfectly  with  the  fawn  of  the  natural  skin. 
Calfskin,  cowhide  and  a  fine  basil  are  the  most  suitable  surfaces  for 
batik — but  calf  for  preference.  A  strong,  broad  jazz  pattern  will 
give  the  best  result. 

Melt  some  candle- wax  and  with  it  fill  in  the  design,  using  a 
brush  in  slick,  direct  strokes  and  allowing  an  irregular  spot  at 
random  to  give  additional  interest  and  effect.  A  special  tool  which 
retains  the  molten  wax  may  be  obtained,  but,  with  a  little  practice, 
the  brush  will  prove  quite  as  good.  When  the  wax  is  set,  immerse 
the  entire  surface  under  cold,  running  water  ;  this  will  effectively 
release  the  wax  from  the  leather,  when  the  pleasing  tone  of  the 
scorching  will  be  readily  apparent.  The  exposed  parts  of  the 
pattern  on  the  leather  may  now  be  enriched  with  the  coloured 
inks.  Another  variation  may  be  obtained  by  spraying  the  surround 
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of  the  natural  leather  before  removing  the  wax.  Any  wax  which 
is  difficult  to  remove  will  cake  off  if  the  leather  is  bent  to  right  and 
left  when  under  the  running  tap.  Successful  results  in  this  style  of 
work  depend  mainly  upon  the  possession  of  a  certain  “  flair  ”  for 
novelty  and  a  good  sense  of  colour. 

Cuir  Bouilli 

Modelling  in  cuir  bouilli  is  a  specially  prepared  leather  subjected 
to  hand-moulding.  Guttings  of  leather  may  be  used  up  in  this 
way,  and  must  first  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  a  jar  of  water.  The 
continued  immersion  reduces  the  leather  to  a  plastic  condition  like 
that  of  modelling  clay  or  wax,  so  that  in  this  form  it  will  respond 
freely  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  For  the  production  of  buttons, 
mouldings  and  original  sections  on  coffers,  small  figures  and  objects 
of  a  similar  nature,  it  will  be  found  very  suitable. 

Engraved  Leather 

Engraved  leather  results  from  application  of  the  tool  just  as 
in  woodcarving,  only  the  work  is  much  finer  and  suitable  for 
small  detail.  The  incised  line  may  be  cut  on  light-toned  or  on 
dark  leather.  Its  result  depends  mainly  on  a  rich,  delicate  treat¬ 
ment,  combined  with  strong  colour.  Use  the  coloured  inks  in  the 
work.  The  graver  is  applied  in  a  thin  incision  of  one  breadth,  and 
this  section  is  then  treated  with  colour  applied  from  the  point  of  a 
fine  pen.  Another  effective  result  may  be  obtained  by  slightly 
spraying  the  entire  surface  after  engraving  the  line.  Thongs  may 
also  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  smart,  narrow  line  of  the 
graver  applied  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  thong.  Cross-cut 
patterns  may  also  be  introduced  as  a  novelty  in  application.  The 
general  effect  of  this  decoration  is  Florentine  in  character.  As  a 
decoration  it  is  only  suitable  for  light  articles,  such  as  cigarette- 
cases,  pocket-books,  diaries  and  similar  work. 

Flowers,  Tassels,  Chains,  Buttons,  and  Small 

Sundries  in  Leather 

Flowers  in  suede  leather  afford  a  wide  scope  for  new  ideas  to  an 
imaginative  worker.  In  making  these  avoid  hackneyed  imitations 
of  nature,  and  strive  rather  for  a  conventional  and  decorative 
treatment.  Cut  the  shapes  of  the  petals  and  leaves  in  stiff  paper, 
fold  them  into  divisions  of  four,  six  or  eight,  and  then  cut  the 
leather  to  the  same  shape  with  small  sharp  scissors.  Innumerable 
patterns  and  petal-shapes  will  suggest  themselves.  Insert  a  spot  or 
“  eye  ”  of  brilliant  colour  to  provide  a  sparkle.  Tiny  circles  of 
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gold,  silver  or  felt  cut  with  a  punch  may  be  introduced  with  telling 
effect.  Powdered  gold  or  silver  may  also  be  applied  in  like  fashion. 

The  possibilities  of  floral  treatment  are  unlimited  to  the  keen 
and  ingenious  worker.  They  may  be  applied  as  a  flat  decoration, 
or  as  appliques  gummed  or  stitched  to  cushions,  slippers,  waistcoats 
and  other  articles  of  personal  wear. 

Tassels  in  leather  are  frequently  used  as  finishings  on  cushions 
and  handles  of  bags,  and  as  decorations  on  kilt  sporrans  in  Plighland 
dress.  They  are  made  mainly  by  cutting  or  slashing  to  a  fringe 
with  the  scissors  circles  of  leather  of  varied  diameter  and  weight. 
They  are  then  fixed  at  the  centre,  drawn  down  from  it  and  secured 
in  the  form  of  a  tassel. 

Suede  leather  will  prove  best  for  tassels  on  cushions  and  light 
work  generally  :  calf  for  the  better  and  stronger  type.  These  are 
developed  mainly  from  single  and  compound  plaits  grouped 
together  in  circles  and  thonged  tightly  towards  the  top.  They  are 
more  easy  to  make  if  wrought  over  a  wooden  mould,  or  developer, 
from  a  knot  of  leather  strands. 

Chains  and  buttons  are  also  important  sundries  in  leatherware. 
Such  articles  as  waist-belts,  bag  handles,  and  all  work  of  a  similar 
nature  originate  from  them.  Marginal  edgings  of  leather  may  all 
be  applied  in  a  decorative  form.  When  the  skin  is  cut  with  the 
knife  or  shears  it  is  liable  to  appear  crude  and  lacking  finish.  This 
may  be  rectified  by  scalloping  the  edge  or  using  some  similar  device 
on  the  leather.  Small  outlines  of  perforated  holes  are  also  extremely 
well  suited  to  edge  decoration. 
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JEAN  M.  HENDRY 

JVIoST  amusing  and  profitable  evenings  may  be  spent  by 
making  toys  at  home.  Soft  cuddlesome  dolls  to  delight  the  heart 
of  any  child,  grotesque  and  fearsome  animals  and  niggers,  and 
novel  mascots  for  a  car,  cost  little  or  nothing  to  make,  but  sell 
extremely  well  at  bazaars,  etc. 

From  the  following  instructions  one  can  evolve  all  sorts  of  toys 
simply  by  varying  colour,  material  and  adornment.  These  can 
be  made  from  oddments  of  cloth,  or  from  wool  left  over  from 
jumpers,  etc.  The  principle  of  making  the  following  and  many 
antastic  toys  is  simply  from  a  clipped  ball  of  wool. 

Baby’s  Bunny 

This  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  toys,  being  made  from  two  little 
balls  of  wool,  which  are  clipped  to  shape.  There  is  nothing 
about  it  to  hurt  a  baby,  and  its  brightness  will  amuse  and  delight 
the  eye  while  hanging  from  a  cot  or  pram. 

About  2  ounces  of  white  or  yellow  wool  is  required — but  various 
colours  may  be  mixed  together  from  oddments.  Baby’s  shrunk 
woollies  may  be  unravelled  and  used  to  advantage. 

To  make  the  Bunny,  cut  two  circles  of  cardboard,  3J  inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  2  inches  in  diameter.  Larger  circles  are  used 
for  larger  toys. 

Gut  out  penny-sized  circles  from  the  centres  of  the  larger 
circles,  and  halfpenny  ones  from  the  smaller.  Place  each  pair 
together  and  wind  the  wool  through  the  centre  of  the  cardboard 
till  the  hole  is  completely  filled  in  and  the  cardboard  covered. 
Insert  sharp  scissors  between  the  two  boards  and  cut  the  wool  all 
round,  cutting  every  loop.  Pass  a  length  of  strong  wool  or  fine 
string  round  the  wool  between  the  cardboards  and  tie  firmly. 
If  the  cardboard  will  not  pull  off  from  the  wool  easily,  cut  it  away, 
then  shake  the  ball  well.  This  forms  a  toy  ball  in  itself,  especially 
if  made  from  gaily-mixed  wools.  (Figs.  1-3.) 

For  the  rabbit’s  body,  clip  to  an  egg  shape,  then  make  the 
smaller  ball  for  the  head  in  a  similar  manner,  clipping  it  flat  on  the 
neck  edge.  Sew  the  head  firmly  to  the  narrow  end  of  the  body, 
then  sew  on  a  tiny  red  nose  made  from  a  scrap  of  cloth  or  velvet. 
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i.  Winding  the  wool  through  the  hole  in  centres  of  two  circles  of  cardboard,  2.  Clipping 
the  wool  between  the  circle  of  cardboard.  3.  Tying  the  wool  securely  in  between 
cardboard.  4.  Wire  twisted  to  make  the  bunny's  legs.  5.  Cape.  6.  Waistcoat. 


Two  circles  of  black  patent  leather  cut  from  an  old  belt  will  serve 
as  eyes,  and  sew  them  on  firmly  with  white  or  green  thread.  Ears 
are  made  from  a  kid  or  felt  belt,  or  scraps  of  felt,  cutting  them 
1  inch  wide  at  the  base,  2  J  inches  long,  and  pointing  them  at  the  top. 

Make  a  tiny  tuck  or  fold  at  the  base  of  each  ear  and  sew  them 
to  the  top  of  the  head  in  a  perky  manner. 

A  few  whiskers  are  most  realistic  if  stolen  from  the  hearth  brush 
and  slipped  in  at  his  nose. 

Cut  two  lengths  of  soft  covered  wire  for  his  legs.  Fold  these 
double,  then  leave  2  inches  at  the  folded  end  for  the  feet.  Twist 
the  remaining  ends  round  each  other  to  make  thin  legs.  Fig.  4 
shows  how  to  twist  the  wire.  Cover  the  legs  and  feet  entirely 
with  wool,  so  that  no  wire  is  visible  and  fasten  off  the  ends  firmly. 
Bend  the  feet  at  right  angles  to  the  legs.  Push  the  legs  well  up  into 
the  body  centre,  and  sew  firmly  from  side  to  side  with  strong  cotton. 

Cut  a  little  semi-circular  cape  2  inches  deep  from  a  piece  of 
bright  flannel  or  felt  and  a  tiny  waistcoat  of  a  different  shade. 
See  Figs.  5  and  6  for  shape.  The  original  had  a  bright- 
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yellow  patent  leather  waistcoat,  with  a  jade  green  felt  cape.  The 
waistcoat  is  sewn  to  the  front,  and  the  cape  round  his  neck.  Sew 
the  cape  to  the  waistcoat  in  front,  taking  fairly  large  stitches 
through  the  waistcoat,  to  simulate  buttons.  A  bow  and  tail  are 
added,  cut  from  black  patent  leather,  and  tiny  arms  of  white  kid 
or  felt  are  sewn  to  the  under  part  of  the  cape.  Turn  up  the  cape 
at  the  back.  Sew  a  loop  of  ribbon,  felt,  or  twisted  wool  to  the 
back  of  his  neck,  by  which  to  hang  the  bunny  in  pram,  cot  or  car. 


A  Sportsman  on  Skis 


his  most  intriguing  little  man  is  also  made  from  odd  wools  in 


jL  the  brightest  of  colours,  and  from  a  length  of  wire  and  strip  of 
linoleum  or  strong  cardboard.  These  toys  can  be  varied  according 
to  the  imagination,  and.  more  amusing  toys  can  be  made  with  a 
set  of  these.  For  instance,  a  football  field  or  toy  stage  can  have  a 
team  or  set  of  marionette  figures  made  in  this  manner,  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  wire  frame  can  be  bent,  dressed,  or  adapted  in  innumerable 
ways.  Even  a  family  for  the  dolFs  house  can  be  made  in  different 
sizes,  and  further  novelties  include  a  hockey  player,  Hawaiian 
dancing  doll,  golfer,  etc. 

About  i  ounce  of  wool  is  required,  The  wire  frame  is  made 
first  of  all  from  fine  wire,  and  for  an  average  size  doll  of  9  inches 
high  cut  the  wire  about  22  inches  long.  Bend  this  double,  making 
one  end  about  ij  inches  longer  than  the  other.  Fig.  7  shows  this. 

The  longer  end  is  twisted  round  the  shorter,  about  1  inch  from 
the  top  to  make  a  head.  Now  twist  again  lower  down  to  make  the 
body  part,  3  inches  from  the  head. 

Twist  each  end  round  the  leg  at  the  extreme  ends,  making 


Wire  frame  for  the  Ski-er.  7,  8,  g  and  10.  How  to  twist 
the  wire.  11.  How  to  tie  the  wool  over. 
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feet  about  i  inch  long.  A  second  piece  of  wire  about  6  inches 
long  is  slipped  through  the  neck  to  make  the  arms.  Twist  the 
hands  as  in  Fig.  io.  A  pair  of  wire  nippers  or  scissors  will  help 
to  bend  and  nip  the  wire  into  position.  This  frame  can  now  be 
dressed  in  any  manner  desired. 

To  cover,  cut  lengths  of  wool  (green  was  used  for  the  original) 
into  1 6-inch  lengths.  Fold  in  half  over  the  wire  frame,  with  the 
fold  at  the  head,  and  tie  firmly  round  the  neck. 

Separate  about  io  strands  of  wool  from  the  body  at  each  side 
and  twist  these  tightly  round  each  arm.  Sew  the  ends  securely  at 
the  hands  with  another  colour.  This  serves  a  double  purpose, 
making  gloves  as  well  as  fixing  the  ends. 

Tie  the  wool  again  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  then  divide 
the  wool  equally  for  each  Jeg. 

Wind  a  drab  colour  round  the  legs  and  feet  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  the  “  Bunny.” 

Crochet  a  pair  of  trousers  or  plus-fours  in  an  open  stitch,  double 
or  treble  crochet,  and  add  a  tiny  cap  to  match.  Sew  the  trousers 
on  at  waist,  wind  a  few  strands  round  to  make  a  belt  and  add  a 
few  stitches  to  make  a  bright  buckle. 

Tie  a  few  strands  round  his  legs,  leaving  short  ends  to  make 
“  flashes.”'  A.dd  a  scarf,  either  of  crochet  or  from  a  few  strands 
of  wool  whose  ends  are  tied  together  with  contrasting  wool. 

Work  in  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  with  a  few  satin  stitches,  and  add 
a  loop  to  the  back  of  his  neck  by  which  to  hang  him. 

Cut  two  strips  of  linoleum  9  inches  long  by  f-inch  wide  and 
cover  with  drab-coloured  wool.  The  feet  are  sewn  firmly  to  these. 

The  ski-sticks  are  made  from  8-inch  lengths  of  wire  which  have 
the  ends  twisted  into  a  circle.  Cover  with  wool  and  sew  the  hands 
about  1-1J  inches  from  each  top  and  slip  the  circles  of  the  ski- 
sticks  over  the  skis. 

Frisky — A  Fearsome  Poodle 

This  dog  is  made  from  f-yard  of  patent  leather  cloth,  flannel  or 
oddments  of  any  bright-coloured,  fairly  thick  material. 

Fie  measures  about  8J  inches  from  nose  to  tail  and  stands 
7  inches  high.  A  piece  of  wire,  two  eyes  (which  can  be  bought  for 
a  few  pence  at  any  toy  shop)  some  hair  or  kapok  and  a  scrap  of 
fur  or  brushed  woollen  material  will  be  necessary  for  the  making 
of  his  body.  Soft  rags,  very  finely-clipped,  will  stuff  him  quite  as 
well  as  kapok,  if  the  latter  is  not  procurable. 

Method.  Cut  a  paper  shape  of  each  piece  as  shown  in  Fig.  12 
and  1 2a,  which  is  drawn  to  scale  (1  sq.=  i  inch).  The  simplest 
method  of  cutting  the  shape  is  by  using  squared  paper,  or  by 
paper  folding. 
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12  and  12a.  Shape  for  dog. 

Draw  each  shape  on  the 
squared  paper  as  shown  ;  e.g., 
the  ear  is  drawn  within  four 
1 -inch  squares,  the  base  mea¬ 
sures  2  inches  across,  and  it  is 
1 1  inches  high.  The  tail  is  3 
inches  long  and  1 J  inches  wide 
at  the  base.  By  following  the 
squares,  the  exact  shape  is 

obtained.  Gut  out  the  bodv 

✓ 

under  foreleg  and  under  hind 
leg,  each  twice,  the  ear  four 
times  (twice  from  red  and  twice 
from  a  contrasting  lining) .  Gut 
the  tail,  mouth  part  and  head, 
each  once,  but  with  the  centre 
straight  edge  of  each  of  the 
latter  to  a  fold  of  material  to  avoid  a  join.  Remember  when  cutting 
from  cloth  to  have  the  warp  thread  running  the  length  of  the 
animal. 

The  shape  allows  J-inch  turnings  for  seams,  which  is  sufficient 
for  patent  leather  cloth,  but  it  is  advisable  to  leave  J-f-inch  on 
woollen  cloth  when  cutting  out  from  the  material. 

Begin  by  seaming  the  under  forelegs  together  by  the  two  centre 
front  edges  with  a  single  seam,  then  stitch  the  under  hindlegs 
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together  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  centre  back  seam.  Place  the 
hindlegs  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  body,  right  sides  together, 
and  stitch  from  the  soles  of  the  feet  up  to  the  tail,  continuing  the 
seam  along  the  upper  centre  back  edge  to  the  neckline. 

Stitch  the  under  forelegs  to  the  forepaws  in  a  similar  manner, 
from  the  base  of  the  throat  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Now  seam  in  the  head  which  divides  the  two  body  pieces  from 
the  neck  line  to  the  little  notch  in  line  with  the  eyes. 

Continue  seaming  the  two  body  edges  together  to  the  nose.  Set 
in  the  mouth  and  neck  parts  from  the  nose  to  where  the  foreleg 
seam  finishes,  in  the  same  manner,  again  dividing  the  body  edges 
into  two  seams. 

This  completes  the  putting  together  of  the  dog,  which  is  now 
ready  for  stuffing.  Cut  the  wire  into  two  lengths  and  bend  these 
double  as  sketch.  Slip  one  piece  into  the  forelegs  and  one  into 
the  hindlegs. 

Begin  stuffing  the  head  first,  the  forelegs,  hindlegs,  then 
the  centre  of  the  body.  Pack  firmly  and  evenly,  then  sew  up  the 
remaining  seam  of  each  leg  and  the  under  body  seam.  These  may 
be  back-stitched  or  oversewn. 

Place  the  ears  in  pairs  and  the  tail  double,  and  stitch  the  edges, 
leaving  the  base  open  through  which  they  are  turned  to  the  right 
side.  Stuff  the  tail,  wiring  it  if  a  very  soft  material  has  been  used. 
Sew  it  into  position  at  back.  Sew  on  the  ears  on  a  V-shaped  line 
as  marked  on  the  diagram,  then  attach  the  eyes.  These  may  be 
bought,  or  made  from  shoe  buttons  on  to  which  a  white  pupil  is 
painted.  Paint  a  nose  and  mouth  in  black  paint  or  Indian  ink,  and 
sew  on  tufts  of  fur  or  fluffy  cloth  for  a  beard.  Complete  the  animal 
with  a  saucy  bow  or  collar.  He  can  be  made  still  more  amusing 
if  a  squeaker  is  sewn  into  his  body  while  stuffing. 


“Kanibal  Katchum” 


he  native  chief,  though  so  fearsome,  is  really  a  delightful  soft 


JL  toy,  and  very  simple  to  make,  as  he  consists  of  only  3  pieces. 
He  measures  2 1  inches  long  and  can  be  made  from  f -yard  of  material 
35  inches  wide.  Use  velvet,  velveteen,  soft  flannel  in  brown  or 
black.  Stuff  with  kapok,  hair  or  finely-clipped  rags  and  make 
his  hair  from  1  ounce  of  rug  wool.  His  skirt  is  made  from  raffia, 
or  from  the  tops  cut  from  two  straw  bottle  shields.  His  shield  is  a 
piece  of  linoleum,  gaily  painted. 

Make  a  pattern  by  paper  folding  or  on  checked  paper,  following 
Fig .  13.  Place  the  pattern  on  double  material  so  that  a  front  and 
back  body  are  cut,  but  only  one  gusset  is  required. 

Place  the  body  with  right  sides  together  and  seam  round  the 
sides.  Insert  the  gusset  between  the  legs  with  a  point  to  front  and 
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back,  and  centre  of  inner  leg 
seams.  Seam  up  the  remaining 
edges,  leaving  the  top  of  head 
open  for  stuffing.  Turn  to  the 
right  side,  then  press  the  stuff¬ 
ing  firmly  and  evenly  into  the 
legs,  body  and  arms,  pushing  it 
into  the  legs  with  a  ruler.  Fill  his 
head  last  of  all,  stuffing  out  his 
cheeks.  Sew  up  the  top  of  the 
head,  then  darn  or  crochet 
loops  of  rug  wool  into  the  back 
of  the  head.  These  strands 
are  cut  3-4  inches  long  and 
worked  closely  together  to  give 
a  very  thick  mop. 

Gut  penny  circles  of  white 
felt  or  patent  leather,  and  gum 
or  sew  them  on  as  eyes,  sewing 
a  small  fiat  bead  to  the  centre 
for  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Work 
a  nose  and  mouth  in  red  wool,  or,  better  stiff  cut  a  crescent- 
shaped  piece  of  red  felt  or  kid  and  slit  it  in  the  centre.  Gum  a 
piece  of  white  to  the  back  for  teeth  and  sew  this  mouth  into 
position.  Sew  00  curtain  rings  or  wooden  beads  for  earrings,  and 
make  necklaces  of  white  buttons,  corks,  etc.,  to  make  a  battle  neck- 
'ace  of  tusks,  teeth,  etc.  Paint  and  adorn  his  body  as  grotesquely 
as  possible. 

Cut  the  tops  from  two  straw  bottle  coverings  3  inches  deep  and 
sew  these  round  his  hips.  Break  a  coloured  knitting  needle  in 
half  and  fix  it  through  his  hair. 

PlCANINNY  PRUE 

an  ip  a  1.  Katchum’s  young  daughter  is  made  in  a  similar  manner 
to  her  father,  though  on  daintier  and  more  elaborate  lines.. 
She  measures  1 2  inches  long  and  requires  f-yard  35  inches  material, 
or  oddments  Her  hair  is  made  from  black  fur,  ice  wool,  or  ordinary 
thick  wool  will  do.  Make  her  shape  by  paper  folding  or  by  using 
iquared  paper,  following  Figs .  14  and  14a . 

Out  out  2  fronts,  2  backs,  4  arms  and  one  face,  J-inch  turnings 
being  allowed  for  on  the  pattern  diagram. 

Join  the  two  fronts  by  the  centre  front  seam  and  the  two  backs 
by  the  centre  back,  folding  in  a  tuck  at  each  side  of  the  back,  where 
marked  “  Dart/* 

Place  the  back  and  front  with  right  sides  together  and  stitch 


13.  Sfiape  for  Nigger  Doll, 
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14  and  14a.  Shape  for 
Picaninny  Doll « 

the  sides  and  leg 
seams,  leaving  1  \ 
inches  at  the  armhole 
unstitched. 

Tack  and  stitch 
the  head  darts,  then 
seam  from  centre 
to  front,  leaving  the 
neck  and  face  edges 
unstitched. 

Dip  a  circle  of  net 
into  strong  starch, 
place  it  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  face,  and 
before  quite  dry 
mould  out  the  cheeks 
slightly.  Sew  on  a 
nose  and  mouth,  or 
paint  them,  and  make 
or  sew  on  eyes.  These 
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can  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  larger  doll,  but 
much  smaller.  The  size  of  a  threepenny  piece  is  large  enough. 

Stitch  the  face  to  the  front  of  the  head,  then  cover  the  head 
with  fur  or  wool,  leaving  the  sides  uncovered  from  the  eye-level 
to  neck. 

Seam  the  arm  pieces  in  pairs,  leaving  the  top  edge  unstitched, 
and  stuff.  Attach  them  to  the  body,  then  stuff  the  body,  legs  and 
head  firmly  and  evenly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  larger  doll. 
Sew  the  head  firmly  to  the  neck,  the  edges  of  which  are  tightened 
in  slightly  when  sewing. 

Cut  a  red  and  white  or  yellow  gingham  pinny  from  odd  scraps 
of  cotton.  Seam  and  hem  the  edges,  then  slip  on  to  the  doll, 
fastening  the  dress  on  the  shoulders  with  bows  of  ribbon  or 
material. 

Complete  her  dressing  with  a  large  bow  on  her  hair. 


HAND-MADE  FLOWERS 

GARNET  I.  SOMERVILLE 

HY  is  it  that  some  floral  decorations  are  so  unattractive, 
appearing  ordinary  and  artificial,  as  compared  with  the  charm  of 
others  ?  The  materials  used  are  good,  of  a  right  colour  and  shape, 
and  the  resulting  flower  is  a  perfect  imitation  of  reality,  but  there 
it  ends,  clear  to  the  eye,  an  artificial  flower.  The  reason  appears 
to  lie  in  a  failure  to  catch  and  to  reproduce  the  most  characteristic 
and  essential  features  of  the  real  blossoms  and  so,  in  strict  attention 
to  meticulous  detail,  it  fails  to  satisfy  as  a  work  of  art. 

For  flowermaking  is  an  “  art 55  rather  than  a  “  craft.”  The 
worker  must  bring  to  it  something  more  than  merely  scissors  and 
silk,  leather,  felt  or  velvet,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  amateur  with  a  keen  perception  and  creative  faculty  often 
achieves  a  delightful  result,  conveying  the  form  and  feeling  rather 
than  an  exact  reproduction  of  any  flower. 

A  study  of  Nature  is  necessary  to  get  the  idea  of  line,  mass  and 
colour,  while  the  available  materials  and  their  possibilities  must 
also  be  considered. 

Materials.  Though  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  can  be  utilised 
a  selection  is  necessary.  Muslin,  silk  and  velvet  give  transparency, 
lustre  and  softness.  Felt,  leathers,  oilcloth  and  cellophane  suggest 
firmness,  while  having  decorative  value  and  hard-wearing  qualities. 

If  a  particular  flower  is  to  be  reproduced,  a  material  of  texture 
most  suggestive  of  its  petals  must  be  selected,  but  if  the  object  is  to 
use  up  scraps  and  cuttings,  the  worker  must  subordinate  the  exact 
copy  pf  Nature  to  the  possibilities  of  her  material. 

Stems.  Mounting  wire  with  green  or  white  thread  is  sold  on 
reels  and  is  used  for  wiring  leaves  and  petals.  Stem  wire,  medium 
and  heavy  in  yard  lengths,  costs  6d.  and  9d.  a  dozen.  Fine  silver 
tie  wire  is  also  used  in  attaching  petals. 

Stamens.  These  are  sold  in  small  bunches  and  are  made  in 
great  variety  to  suit  different  flowers.  Silk  and  cotton  threads, 
knotted  or  tipped  with  sealing  wax,  tinsel,  fringed  felt,  and  leather, 
fine  wire  and  even  twisted  paper,  are  all  possible  substitutes. 

Shapes.  As  the  majority  of  flowers  are  circular  in  form,  the 
circle  may  be  taken  as  the  basic  pattern.  Tubular  and  bell-shaped 
flowers  are  adapted  from  the  circle.  Individual  petals  and  leaves 
are  shaped  from  the  rectangle  or  square,  or  taken  direct  from  Nature. 

For  putting  the  various  parts  together  a  long  needle  and  strong 
thread  are  used  as  well  as  Gripfix  and  Elasticine  (millinery  rubber 
solution).  Paste  and  gum  arabic  are  stiffening  agents. 
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i,  2, 3  and  4.  Circular  shapes  for  flowers.  5.  Marigold — -5  circles.  6.  Rose — 3  circles. 


Flowers  must  be  chosen  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  various 
purposes  and  occasions  on  which  they  are  worn,  day  or  evening 
wear,  or  on  dress  or  hat. 

Sports  and  Outdoor  Wear.  Flowers  to  be  worn  on  a  costume 
or  cardigan  suit  require  to  be  durable  and  strong  so  as  to  retain 
their  appearance  and  stand  hard  wear.  They  may  be  brightly 
coloured,  repeating  the  hue  of  a  ribbon  or  of  a  feather  or  ornament 
in  the  hat.  They  could  be  made  of  the  material  of  the  suit,  of 
leather,  or  of  velvet  for  smarter  wear.  A  fairly  flat  shape  to  lie 
closely  on  the  lapel  is  very  suitable. 

Felt  Flowers.  Felt,  which  is  sold  in  a  wide  range  of  colours, 
is  an  ideal  material  for  hard  wear  and  the  round,  flat  flowers  that 
can  be  so  easily  fashioned  from  it  are  very  effective.  For  these  cut 
circles  of  graded  sizes,  with  edges  scalloped,  serrated,  pointed  or 
fringed  according  to  taste.  Squares  and  triangles  add  variety,  while  a 
central  star  suggests  stamens.  Beads  or  a  button  in  the  centre  give  a 
suggestion  of  roundness  and  perspective.  The  circles  can  be  pasted 
together  or  left  free,  but  if  the  former  method  is  used  the  paste  must 
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not  cover  more  than  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Two  or  more  stitches 
are  taken  right  through  the  group  to  hold  them  firmly  together. 

Another  effective  centre  is  made  by  fringing  a  strip  of  felt  and 
rolling  it  tightly.  The  length  of  the  strip  will  depend  on  the  size 
of  centre  desired.  By  coiling  a  narrow  strip,  say  5  inches  by  J-inch, 
and  stitching  in  place  to  prevent  it  unrolling,  a  flatter  centre  is  made. 
Two  pieces  of  different  colours  coiled  together  give  a  good 
appearance. 

The  leaves  are  flat  and  stems  and  leaves  may  be  cut  in  one  piece. 
Sometimes  knotted  thongs  of  felt  are  passed  through  the  centre  of 
the  flower  to  make  stamens  and  stems.  These  flowers  are  frankly 
conventional  and  owe  their  charms  to  colour  and  variety  of  shape. 

Fig.  7  shows  how  to  get  the  cupped  and  bell  shapes  by  cutting 
a  section  out  of  a  circle  and  oversewing  the  edges. 

For  this  type  of  posy  the  stems  can  be  the  same  or  heavier. 
Strips  of  f  to  J-inch  doubled  and  stitched  lengthwise,  with  or  without 
a  wire  inserted.  The  flower  head  can  be  sewn  to  the  stem  or  the 
stem  passed  through  the  centre  of  it.  The  leaves  can  be  single  or 
double.  For  the  latter  paste  together  two  pieces  of  felt.  If  a  thin 
length  of  wire  is  put  in  between,  the  leaf  can  be  curved. 

Another  wray  of  making  felt  flowers  and  one  that  gives  a  more 
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realistic  effect,  is  five  circles,  three  large  and  two  smaller  with 
a  round  of  esparta,  stiff  muslin  or  felt  as  a  foundation.  Circles  of 
respectively  2  and  3  inches  in  diameter  make  a  moderately-sized 
flower. 

Start  from  the  centre,  take  one  of  the  smaller  pieces,  fold  double 
and  tack  in  an  upright  position  on  the  foundation  with  two  stitches 
taken  just  over  each  end  of  the  fold. 

The  second  circle  fits  into  this  and  the  three  larger  are  placed 
round  them  each  overlapping  the  previous  one.  The  thread  used 
must  be  strong,  either  matching  the  felt  or  of  a  good  contrast. 
Finish  off  the  thread  firmly  and  neatly  at  the  back.  The  folded 
circles  each  make  two  petals  and  these  are  now  flattened  down 


into  place.  This  may  easily  be  said  to  represent  a  rose,  begonia,  or 
similar  type  of  flower,  according  to  the  colour  and  texture  of  the 
material  used. 

Felt  is  not  the  only  suitable  material.  The  original  model  was  of 
white  kid,  and  that  suggests  a  use  for  the  arm  part  of  an  old  evening 
glove.  The  kid  may  be  single  or  pasted  on  to  fabric,  white  or  tinted. 
A  striking  combination  is  white  kid  and  black  velvet. 

Two  tones  of  velvet  put  together  with  rubber  solution  makes  a 
blossom  that  can  be  worn  with  a  light  frock  or  on  a  velvet  bridge 
coat,  One  must  remember  that  leaves  and  stems  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  type  of  flower  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  Flat  felt  leaves  and  stem  of  cut  felt  are  best  for  the  felt 
flower.  A  short  length  of  wire  covered  with  kid  and  leaves  of  kid 
suit  the  begonia.  The  velvet  flower  can  have  kid  leaves  and  stem 


17 


iy.  Bright  green .  18.  Under  red — upper  white.  19.  Red.  so.  Yellow,  si.  Grey, 

ss.  Finished  spray. 
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S3,  24,  23,  26  and  27.  Various  stages  in  the  making  of  flowers  and  stems.  28.  The 

finished  spray . 
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of  wire  covered  with  kid  or  with  heavy  silk  thread  such  as  mallard 
floss. 

Leaves  of  Kid  or  Fine  Suede.  The  leaves  are  cut  to  shape 
and  lightly  veined  with  a  knitting  needle,  warm  but  not  hot  enough 
to  discolour  the  kid.  To  wire  the  leaf  use  a  thin  mounting  wire 
covered  with  adhesive.  Lay  this  on  the  wrong  side  and  hold  in 
position  until  dry.  Then  neaten  the  back  by  pasting  on  a  piece  of 
silk.  Cut  the  leaf  larger  than  the  silk  to  start  with  and  when 
thoroughly  dry  trim  the  edges  neatly  with  sharp  scissors. 

To  Cover  the  Stem.  Take  a  piece  of  stem  wire,  twice  the 
finished  length.  Fold  it  double,  pass  it  through  the  heart  of  the 
flower  and  secure  it  with  two  or  three  firm  stitches  of  floss.  Then 
holding  the  length  of  thread  firmly  in  the  left  hand,  twirl  the  stem 
with  the  right  hand  and  guide  the  thread  so  as  to  cover  the  wire 
completely.  Double  up  the  ends  of  the  wire,  neaten  them  with  the 
silk  and  finish  it  off  tightly. 

Tweed  Flowers.  Flowers  are  often  made  of  the  material  of 
the  suit.  It  is  usually  soft  in  texture  and  inclined  to  fray,  but  if 
pasted  on  to  suede,  leather  or  velvet,  it  can  then  be  used  in  any 
way  appropriate  to  these  materials. 

Leather  Flowers. — Leather  is  a  much  more  pliable  medium 
than  felt,  and  so  is  handled  quite  differently,  though  the  flowers 
already  described  all  look  very  well  made  in  suede  or  skiver. 

Line  and  colour  are  the  qualities  of  felt  flowers,  but  with  leather 
contour  can  be  suggested.  The  leathers  suitable  are  skiver,  suede, 
kid,  and  antelope.  These  are  bought  already  dyed  or  may  be  tinted 
with  leather  dyes. 

The  shaping  is  two-fold  :  (i)  Curling  and  stretching  the  outer 
edges  of  the  petals  ;  (2)  Cupping  and  rounding  petals  and  leaves. 
Damp  the  leather  slightly  on  the  wrong  side  and  leave  for  J-hour  ; 
it  will  then  be  in  good  condition  for  shaping.  Cup  the  centre  with 
a  modelling  tool  as  in  leatherwork,  or  with  a  smooth  rounded 
object,  the  end  of  the  handle  of  a  tea-knife  will  do  ;  hold  the  petal 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Or,  instead,  stretch  the  centre  of  the  petal 
with  the  thumbs  and  first  fingers.  Stretch  the  edges  of  the  petals 
with  the  fingers  and  roll  slightly.  If  curling  only  is  required  this 
may  be  done  with  the  leather  dry  by  heating  a  coarse  knitting 
needle  and  rolling  the  edges  over  it  with  the  fingers. 

Simple  Flowers. 

1 .  Divide  a  circle  into  five  or  more  petals  and  shape  as  desired. 
Make  a  centre  of  knotted  thongs  or  of  fringed  leather  of  contrasting 
colour.  Mount  two  or  three  of  these  together  with  leaves. 

2.  Divide  the  centre  into  sixteen  and  cut  down  two- thirds  towards 
the  centre.  Point  the  tops  of  the  petals.  Fold  sharply  by  the  length 
and  shape,  rounding  downwards  and  up  at  the  tips.  Two  or  three 
circles  of  graded  size  are  required  for  one  blossom.  The  first 
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2g  and  go.  Knotted  centres,  gi.  Coiled  centres,  gs  and  gg.  Fringed  centre.  34,  55, 
g6,  gy,  g8  and  gg.  Various  stages  in  making  cupped  and  bell  shapes  by  cutting  a 
section  out  of  a  circle  and  oversewing  the  edges. 


N.Bw 


40,  4i,  42  and  43 •  Placing  petals  for  felt  flower.  44.  Completed  flower . 
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45.  Covering  a  stem  with  silk.  46.  Cupping  a  petal.  47.  Single  flower „ 


method  is  the  basis  for  wild  rose,  single  dahlia,  etc.  The  second 
is  more  of  the  chrysanthemum  type. 

Rose,  Gardenia,  Begonia,  Camellia.  For  these  flowers  with 
a  number  of  petals  several  circles  are  required.  Two  circles  3! 
inches  diameter  ;  two  circles  2 J  inches  diameter  ;  one  circle  i\ 
inches  diameter,  and  for  the  heart  a  padded  ball  of  suMe  or  some 
small  petals  shaped  from  fragments. 

Rose.  Stretch  at  the  outer  edges,  curl  the  inner  petals  tightly 
and  the  outer  ones  more  openly.  Gup  the  centre,  inwards  for 
inner  petals  and  outwards  for  outer  petals. 

Begonia  and  Camellia.  For  these  cup  the  middle  of  the 
petals,  raising  them  up  and  then  rounding  outwards. 

Carnations.  Here  the  petals  are  longer  and  narrower  than  in 
the  preceding  flowers.  They  are  not  cupped,  but  the  extreme 
edges  are  very  much  stretched  and  rippled  almost  into  small  pleats 
as  in  the  diagram  p.  $4g. 

Mounting.  Use  a  piece  of  strong  wire  for  a  stem  6  to  8  inches 
in  length.  Make  a  loop  at  one  end.  Shape  the  small  petals,  rounding 
and  crumpling  them  tightly  if  for  a  rose,  and  cupping  round  a 
ball  of  suede  for  the  camellia,  etc.  Stitch  to  the  wire  with  strong 


48,  49  and  5 °-  R°se  petals.  51.  Small  petal.  32.  Centre  of  Camellia.  53.  Finished 

leather  work. 
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thread,  passing  the  needle  through  the  hook  of  the  wire.  The  heart 
of  any  flower  is  important,  as  it  must  be  sunk  well  down  into  the 
petals.  The  latter  are  cut  as  in  Fig.  io  and  at  the  centre  are  slit 
outwards  for  J-inch  toward  the  centre  of  the  petal,  as  shown,  leaving 
little  points.  Put  paste  or  gum  on  these,  pass  the  wire  through  the 
opening  and  press  the  petals  well  up  on  the  heart,  pushing  these 
in  to  overlap.  The  rest  of  the  circles  are  attached  in  the  same  way, 
the  petals  in  one  circle  coming  under  the  spaces  in  the  previous  one. 
Every  worker  has  her  own  interpretation  of  her  object,  and  it  is 
here  that  aesthetic  feeling  is  shown.  The  back  is  neatened  and 
finished  with  a  small  circle  of  green  suede  of  a  tone  to  harmonise 
with  the  colour  of  the  flower. 


54.  Carnation.  55.  Carnation  foliage. 


The  leaves  are  not  necessarily  realistic,  but  simple  in  outline 
in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  leather.  They  should  be  damped 
and  veined  with  a  sharp  fold  down  the  length,  then  bevelled  or 
fluted  at  the  edges.  There  are  different  ways  of  attaching  the  leaf 
to  the  stem.  One  is  to  cut  the  leaf  with  extra  length  and  bind  it 
round  the  wire  with  green  thread.  The  second  is  to  pass  the  wire 
through  the  end  of  the  leaf  and  then  bind  it.  The  third  is  to  take 
the  wire  up  the  back  of  the  leaf,  stitch  it  in  place  or  paste  a  piece 
of  green  paper  or  silk  over  it.  The  stems  are  wrapped  round  with 
green  gutta  or  with  green  crepe  paper.  The  sharp  end  of  the  wire 
is  folded  up  and  covered. 

A  bud  is  made  from  two  or  three  petals  folded  together  and 
well  covered  with  a  green  calyx.  Arrange  bud,  flower  and  leaves 
into  a  spray  and  wrap  gutta  round  the  joining  of  the  stems. 
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Carnation.  A  carnation  is  made  in  the  same  way,  but  instead 
of  the  smallest  circle  the  heart  is  made  of  longer  narrow  petals  very 
closely  wrapped  round  each  other.  Cut  the  petals  as  shown  in  Fig. 
12  and  continue  one  cut  in  each  circle  right  up  to  the  centre. 
Mount  as  for  the  rose,  but  this  time  the  petals  of  each  circle  will 
overlap  ;  make  sure  that  the  overlap  comes  at  a  different  side  of 
the  flower  each  time,  or  the  shape  will  be  lopsided.  The  calyx 
comes  half-way  up  the  petals  and  is  made  of  a  section  of  the  circle. 
The  leaves  are  bunches  of  pointed  strips  of  suede  pale-grey-green, 
J-inch  wide  at  the  base  and  about  3  inches  long.  Fold  lengthwise 
and  press  the  fold  with  the  scissors.  About  five  or  six  of  these  are 
bound  to  a  wire  and  finished  with  green  gutta. 

Suede  and  leather  flowers  can  be  made  from  cuttings  and 
most  leather  and  suede  merchants  have  boxes  of  oddments  left 
from  larger  pieces  of  work.  A  piece  large  enough  to  make  one  of 
these  flowers,  or  two  smaller  pieces,  can  be  got  for  a  few  pence. 
If  making  a  number  of  posies  it  is  quite  profitable  to  buy  a  quarter 
skin  ;  there  is  no  waste,  every  fragment  of  it  can  be  used.  The 
greens  for  the  leaves  can  be  got  also  in  cuttings.  Gutta  for  skins 
is  sold  by  all  craft  dealers.  If  possible  buy  it  by  the  sheet  as  it 
comes  cheaper.  Leather  and  suede  flowers  if  sold  at  all  in  the 
shops  are  very  expensive,  but  they  cost  little  to  make  in  time 
and  money. 

Velvet  Rose.  When  it  comes  to  making  flowers  of  fabric  the 
variety  is  unlimited,  from  tiny  blossoms  to  elaborate  sprays.  The 
velvet  rose  is  always  a  favourite  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
stiffening,  assembling  and  mounting  of  most  of  the  others. 

Here  again  cuttings  may  be  used  if  they  are  of  suitable  texture 
and  colour.  But  for  a  rose  it  is  generally  necessary  to  buy  J  of  a 
yard  each  of  two  or  three  tones,  the  darkest  for  the  inner  and 
lightest  for  the  outer  petals.  A  quite  cheap  quality  of  cotton-backed 
velvet,  velveteen  or  Art-Vel  is  best  for  the  purpose.  Velvet  ribbon 
with  a  satin  back  makes  a  rich  but  heavier  flower,  which  does 
not  require  stiffening. 

When  making  a  full-blown  rose  a  few  yellow  stamens  show  in 
the  centre,  but  a  half-blown  bloom  has  a  velvet  heart.  The  velvet 
has  to  be  stiffened  and  this  is  best  done  before  the  petals  are  cut  out. 

There  are  two  good  methods  : 

( 1 )  Brush  the  back  of  the  velvet  with  elasticine  or  other  rubber 
solution,  and  back  it  with  a  thin  silk,  jap  or  taffeta. 

(2)  Make  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  by  placing  some  clear  lumps 
in  a  small  jar.  Just  cover  with  cold  water  and  allow  it  to  stand 
until  dissolved,  strain,  and  dilute  for  use  as  is  necessary.  For 
stiffening  velvet  it  should  not  be  much  diluted.  Stretch  the  velvet 
on  a  rug  frame  or  old  picture  frame.  Brush  the  gum  lightly  over 
the  back  of  the  fabric,  and  turn  right  side  up  to  prevent  the  gum 
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from  coming  through  to  the  right  side.  Leave  until  dry  and  repeat 
if  not  stiff  enough. 

The  petals  are  shown  in  Fig.  56*.  Largest  size,  3i  by  3 
inches  ;  Fig.  57,  second  size,  2f  by  2  inches  ;  Fig.  58,  third  size, 
2  by  if  inches.  The  heart  is  a  3-inch  square  of  velvet  folded  and 
padded  with  a  little  cottonwool.  Fold  the  square  three  times 
diagonally  and  fill  out  slightly  with  the  cottonwool.  Prepare  a 
stem  wire  and  press  the  hooded  end  up  into  the  cotton.  Fold  the 
ends  of  velvet  round  the  wire,  arranging  them  so  as  to  suggest 
the  folded  petals  at  the  heart  of  a  rose  and  stitch  very  securely. 

The  petals  are  cut  on  the  direct  cross  of  the  material.  Curl 
the  edges  with  a  warm  knitting  needle  and  gather  at  the  base. 
The  gather  thread  determines  the  shape  of  the  petals.  Inner  petals 
have  to  be  much  cupped,  therefore  the  base  is  cut  convex  and  in 
gathering  the  outer  edges  are  pulled  in  and  centre  thrown  out. 
For  outer  petals  very  slight  cupping  is  necessary,  so  the  base  is 
straight  or  concave.  Some  workers  get  this  effect  by  pleating  or 
darting  the  petals  or  by  using  a  hot  modelling  iron. 
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Mounting  the  Petals.  This  calls  for  considerable  taste  and 
deft  handling.  Keep  the  heart  well  down  and  attach  the  petals 
one  at  a  time  with  a  few  stitches.  The  first  two  petals  may  be  cupped 
with  the  velvet  side  out  and  are  folded  rather  close  to  either  side 
of  the  heart.  The  others  are  placed  round  them  overlapping,  so  that 
the  centre  of  each  petal  comes  above  where  the  two  overlap  in  the 
previous  row.  They  should  appear  to  cluster  over  and  around  the 
heart.  Beginners  are  inclined  to  work  down  the  stem  instead  of 
keeping  the  flower  compact.  The  calyx  is  shaped  from  a  circle  of 
green  silk  or  cotton,  and  fixed  with  paste  to  cover  the  stitching. 
The  rose  looks  well  mounted  with  bought  foliage  and  in  that 
case  a  green  rubber  calyx  makes  a  neat  finish.  The  stems  are 
covered  with  gutta,  green,  or  brown,  as  is  best  suited  to  the  flower, 
or  with  wool,  silk  or  crepe  paper  twisted  round  the  wire  as  previously 
described. 

Organdie  Muslin.  The  daintiest  of  all  flowers  are  made  with 
organdie  muslin.  Owing  to  the  lightness,  transparency  and  natural 
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firmness  of  texture,  this  material  is  a  particularly  attractive 
medium.  It  is  easily  moulded,  retains  its  shape,  and  does  not  soften 
with  damp.  A  good  quality  should  always  be  used  for  there  are 
great  differences.  The  poorer  qualities  have  a  dull  cotton  finish 
as  compared  with  the  mercerised  lustre  of  the  better  article. 

Organdie  Rose.  The  method  of  making  this  is  similar  to  the 
velvet  rose,  but  the  material  is  handled  differently.  Lay  the  petals 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  curl  by  drawing  the  blade  of  a  knife 
or  scissors  from  the  outside  to  the  base  at  either  side.  Press  lightly 
or  firmly  round  the  centre  with  a  thimble  or  modelling  tool  and 
gather  the  base,  according  to  the  amount  of  curl  required.  The  two 
inner  petals  are  got  from  a  square  of  muslin  cut  diagonally  and 
tightly  rolled  along  the  diagonal  side.  These  are  gathered  as  in 
Fig.  68,  rounding  off  the  points. 

A  half-open  rose  of  good  size  will  have  about  5  large  petals 
shaped  from  a  4-inch  square  ;  3  smaller  petals  shaped  from  a 
3 -inch  square  ;  2  inner  petals  shaped  from  a  3^-inch  square  ; 
1  from  3-inch  square  for  the  centre. 

The  rose  shades  from  light  outer  petals  to  a  darker  heart. 


67,  68  and  69.  Placing  petals  for  organdie  flower. 
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The  petals  are  cut  on  the  straight  of  threads,  as,  if  cut  on  the 
cross  in  such  soft  material,  they  would  pull  out  of  shape.  Fold 
the  square  three  times  diagonally  to  make  the  heart,  and  twist 
the  apex  slightly  to  take  away  the  stiffness.  Place  the  inner  petals 
one  on  either  side  almost  covering  the  heart.  The  remaining 
petals  are  now  assembled  and  on  the  arrangement  of  them  the 
success  of  the  flower  depends. 

The  foliage  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  spray  is 
intended,  but  tinsel  or  organdie  leaves  are  lightest  for  evening  wear. 
To  keep  an  organdie  leaf  in  shape  it  should  be  veined.  Fold  the  leaf 
lengthwise,  lay  on  the  ball  of  the  palm,  and  with  the  edge  of  a 
scissor  blade  crease  sharply  just  within  the  fold.  Open  and  press 
the  crease  into  a  pleat  and  mount  on  to  a  fine  wire  stem.  The  stem 
is  covered  with  silk  thread  or  with  thin  strips  of  organdie. 

For  a  hard  wear  muslin  flower,  take  petals  similar  to  the 
two  inner  ones  of  the  rose.  Place  four  or  five  of  these  overlapping 
so  as  to  form  a  square  with  the  curled  edges  meeting  at  the  centre 
and  straight  edges  to  the  outside  as  in  Fig.  69.  Gather  the  outside 
in  a  circle  rounding  off  the  corners.  Pull  up  the  gathering  thread 
and  mount  round  a  group  of  stamens  attached  to  a  wire  stem. 
Make  a  little  green  pad  on  the  wire  before  sewing  on  the  stamens. 

A  cluster  of  small  flowers  of  this  type  in  different  colours  makes 
a  neat  posy. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  ways  of  making  “  Hand-made 
Flowers.”  They  have  been  chosen  with  the  idea  of  indicating 
broadly  the  methods  of  dealing  with  different  materials,  and  their 
leading  characteristics.  The  skilful  worker  with  nimble  fingers 
should  be  able  from  these  hints  to  develop  on  her  own  lines  and 
become  an  adept  at  flowermaking  to  the  pleasure  of  herself  and 
of  her  friends. 


USEFUL  WASHING  HINTS 

HELEN  M.  PATON 

I.  Washing  and  Care  of  Woollen  Garments 

^^OOL,  when  wet,  is  plastic,  retaining  almost  any  shape  into 
which  it  may  be  drawn,  hence  special  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  woollen  garments  in  good  shape  during  the  process  of  washing 
and  drying.  Good  soap  should  always  be  used  as  an  inferior 
quality  tends  to  harden  and  discolour  the  wool.  Soap  should  not 
be  rubbed  on  a  woollen  garment ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  use 
soap  flakes  or  soap  jelly,  both  of  which  quickly  form  a  lather  in 
the  water. 

To  Make  Soap  Jelly.  Have  an  old  pan,  old  knife  and  an 
old  board.  Shred  down  finely  some  scraps  of  soap  which  are  too 
small  for  rubbing  with.  Put  this  into  the  old  pan  and  just  cover 
with  water.  If  making  a  large  quantity,  use  J-lb.  soap  to  i  qrt. 
water.  Place  pan  on  a  gentle  heat  and  allow  soap  to  dissolve 
slowly.  This  soap  jelly  is  used  in  the  washing  of  woollens,  silk, 
laces,  or  any  material  which  will  be  injured  by  rubbing.  This 
soap  jelly  gets  its  name  because  when  cold  it  forms  into  a  stiff 
jelly.  To  prepare  this  quickly,  put  a  piece  of  soap  into  a  jug,  pour 
on  boiling  water  and  use  some  of  this  solution.  Another  way  is 
to  rub  down  sufficient  soap  into  warm  water,  using  a  nail 
brush. 

Ammonia.  Ammonia  may  be  used  for  washing  good  white 
flannel  or  for  chamois  leather,  but  it  fades  colours.  It  is  one  of 
the  pure  alkalies  used  in  laundry  work,  and  is  one  of  the  products 
obtained  during  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  It  softens  water 
and  dissolves  grease.  It  should  be  kept  tightly  corked. 

Washing  of  Woollens.  Shake  first  to  remove  any  loose  dust. 
For  the  washing  prepare  some  lukewarm  water.  Be  very  careful 
not  to  use  very  hot  water,  as  this  would  shrink  the  woollen  material. 
Add  i  J  tablespoonfuls  of  ammonia  to  i  gall,  of  water  and  as  much 
soap  jelly  as  will  produce  a  slight  lather. 

Put  in  one  or  two  garments  and  squeeze  underneath  the  water, 
then  wash  quickly  by  squeezing  and  opening  out  each  garment 
well  to  make  every  part  clean.  When  as  clean  as  possible  squeeze 
out  of  this  water.  Very  hot  water,  use  of  too  much  soap,  rubbing 
and  twisting  shrink  the  woollens,  and  must  all  be  avoided.  Too 
much  soap  also  makes  white  woollens  yellow.  Prepare  a  second 
warm  water,  but  this  time  less  soap  jelly  should  be  used,  as  the 
garment  is  cleaner  and  there  is  still  some  soap  in  it.  Turn  the 
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garment  wrong  side  out  and  wash  in  the  same  way  as  before.  If 
it  has  any  cotton  parts  these  should  be  washed  by  rubbing.  If  any 
part  of  the  garment  is  particularly  soiled  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  a  little  lather  rubbed  on. 

Only  a  few  garments  should  be  washed  at  a  time,  as  this  en¬ 
sures  quick  work.  Woollens  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  very 
dirty.  When  quite  clear  rinse  well  by  kneading  and  squeezing  in 
lukewarm  water.  If  the  soap  is  left  in  the  material  it  will  become 
hard  and  felted  and  have  a  disagreeable  smell.  A  second  rinsing 
water  may  be  made  slightly  blue,  care  being  taken  that  the  shade 
is  not  too  deep,  as  wool  is  very  absorbent.  Squeeze  out  as 
much  moisture  as  possible,  then  fold  carefully  and  pass  through  a 
wringer.  The  woollens  should  be  well  shaken  after  wringing  to 
raise  the  pile,  and  whenever  possible  dry  them  outside  on  a  breezy 
day.  It  if  is  a  loosely-woven  garment  pull  while  wet  into  shape. 
If  drying  indoors  the  woollens  must  not  be  hung  near  a  hot  fire, 
as  great  heat  shrinks  woollens.  If  they  are  near  enough  the  fire  to 
steam,  then  they  are  shrinking.  While  drying  indoors  shake  and 
pull  into  good  shape. 

Bleaching.  If  white  flannels  become  a  very  bad  colour  they 
may  occasionally  be  bleached,  but  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  do 
this  often,  as  the  flannels  shrink  by  not  being  put  up  to  dry  at  once. 

To  bleach,  have  an  old  apple  barrel,  a  tin  dish,  a  piece  of  rock 
sulphur  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  a  little  methylated  spirit. 
Put  the  sulphur  in  the  dish,  pour  on  a  few  drops  of  the  spirit,  put 
the  tin  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  light  the  sulphur.  Cover 
the  barrel  immediately  with  a  blanket,  and  when  all  sign  of  the 
flame  has  disappeared  the  sulphur  is  ready.  Stretch  the  woollen 
loosely  on  a  piece  of  open  muslin  over  the  top  of  the  barrel,  or  roll 
it  loosely  over  two  wooden  rollers.  Cover  this  with  a  blanket  to 
keep  in  the  fumes.  Leave  for  io  minutes,  then  remove  it.  Change 
the  position  of  the  woollen  and  leave  again  for  io  minutes. 

Coloured  Woollens.  These  are  washed  in  much  the  same 
way,  only  even  greater  care  is  needed,  as  not  only  do  they  become 
shrunk  and  felted,  but  the  colour  is  likely  to  fade.  Quick  work  is 
therefore  necessary.  Wash  by  squeezing  in  two  lukewarm  waters 
with  soap  jelly,  but  no  ammonia.  Rinse  in  lukewarm  water  to 
remove  the  soap,  as  any  soap  left  in  would  dull  the  colour.  Rinse 
in  a  second  lukewarm  water  to  which  add  about  i  teaspoonful 
vinegar  to  i  gallon  water.  If  the  flannel  is  blue  or  light  brown,  rinse 
in  a  third  lukewarm,  pale-blue  water.  Blue  and  vinegar  should 
not  be  used  in  the  same  water,  as  vinegar  decomposes  the  blue. 

Drying.  Special  care  should  be  taken  when  drying  coloured 
woollens.  When  drying  stripes  pass  through  the  wringer  and  hang 
up  to  dry  so  that  the  stripes  are  perpendicular.  There  is  thus  less 
chance  of  one  colour  running  into  another. 
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Ironing  of  Woollens.  When  almost  dry  plain  flannels  may 
be  ironed  with  a  moderately  hot  iron.  If  the  flannel  has  a  rough 
dried  appearance,  lay  a  damp  rubber  over  the  part.  Pass  iron  over 
it,  remove  the  rubber  and  press  evenly  with  the  bare  iron.  Machine- 
woven  garments,  as  vests  and  combinations,  may  also  be  ironed, 
but  Shetland  spencers  and  loosely-knitted  garments  should  only 
be  turned  right  side  out  and  folded  neatly. 

Blankets.  Spring  or  early  summer  is  the  best  time  for  washing 
blankets.  They  should  if  possible  be  dried  outside,  as  this  makes 
them  keep  a  better  colour  and  gives  them  a  fresher  smell.  A  breezy 
day  is  best,  as  the  wind  shakes  out  the  moisture  and  helps  to  raise 
the  pile. 

Before  washing  have  all  preparations  made  so  that  the  blankets 
may  be  washed  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  good  supply  of  hot  water 
is  necessary,  and  if  many  blankets  are  to  be  washed  it  is  advisable 
to  have  the  boiler  fire  on  so  that  there  will  be  no  shortage  of  hot 
water. 

Shake  well  and  free  the  blankets  of  all  loose  dust,  then  prepare 
the  two  washing  waters,  adding  ammonia  if  the  blankets  are  white, 
omitting  it  if  they  have  a  coloured  border.  Wash  by  kneading 
and  squeezing.  When  as  clean  as  possible  take  out  and  wash  in  a 
second  water  in  the  same  way  as  before.  Blankets  are  sometimes 
washed  in  wooden  tubs  by  tramping,  but  this  method  is  only 
done  in  the  country.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  water  is 
not  too  hot,  or  that  too  much  soap  jelly  is  used,  as  both  methods 
felt  blankets. 

Rinsing.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  lukewarm  water  to  remove 
the  soap.  If  not  removed,  the  blankets  will  have  a  disagreeable 
smell  and  will  be  hard.  Rinse  in  a  second  water,  adding  blue  if 
the  blankets  are  white.  Pass  through  a  wringer  with  the  tension 
tight,  and  it  is  advisable  to  pass  them  through  twice  to  get  out  as 
much  moisture  as  possible.  Put  into  a  basket,  carry  out  to  the 
green  and  shake  well  between  two  people.  Draw  from  6  inches 
to  io  inches  of  selvedge  end  over  the  line  and  peg  very  securely. 
In  this  way  most  of  it  is  hanging  single  and  will  dry  more  quickly. 
When  another  supply  of  blankets  are  brought  out  the  position  of 
those  already  out  should  be  altered  so  that  they  will  dry  quickly. 
When  dry  take  in  and  air  thoroughly  before  a  good  warm  fire 
before  folding  up. 

Serges.  Soft  woollen  serges  may  be  washed  in  the  same  way 
as  flannels  and  passed  through  the  wringer  to  remove  moisture 
and  hung  up  to  dry.  Some  serges,  however,  have  a  crisper  feeling 
when  new,  so,  to  preserve  this  appearance,  a  little  gum  water 
may  be  added  to  the  last  rinsing  water.  Then  instead  of  passing 
through  the  wringer  put  on  the  lines  quite  wet.  Allow  them  to 
hang  up  till  dry.  This  gives  them  a  smooth  appearance. 
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II.  Bran  Washing 

Bran  is  used  in  the  laundry  because  it  preserves  colours.  It  is 
suitable  for  any  material,  but  is  used  chiefly  for  the  washing 
of  cretonne,  chintz,  crewel  work,  canvas  and  Hollands. 

Source  and  Properties.  Bran  is  the  outer  husk  of  wheat, 
and  it  contains  the  following  properties  : 

(i)  It  contains  a  substance  which  cleanses  materials. 

(2)  It  contains  vegetable  and  mineral  salts  which  preserve 
colours. 

(3)  It  contains  starch  which  stiffens  materials. 

Preparation.  Measure  into  an  old  pot  1  part  bran  and  4 
parts  water.  Old  utensils  should  be  used,  as  bran  causes  rust  on 
iron  or  tin.  Place  the  pot  at  the  side  of  the  fire  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  boil  allow  it  to  simmer  for  J-hour.  Strain  through  a  strainer 
or  muslin  into  a  basin,  then  return  the  bran  to  the  pot  and  add 
water  to  make  the  same  amount  as  before.  Divide  this  into  3 
portions.  Use  two  for  washing  and  one  for  rinsing.  To  this  bran 
water  add  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  or  cold  water  to  make  the 
solution  lukewarm.  Another  method  is  to  sew  the  bran  into  a 
muslin  bag,  and  all  trouble  of  straining  will  be  saved.  The  bag 
must  be  of  a  good  size.  A  second  or  even  a  third  water  may  be 
taken  off  the  bran  in  the  same  way. 

Washing.  Before  washing  with  the  bran  water  add  a  little 
soap  jelly  to  it,  just  sufficient  to  make  a  lather.  Very  little  will 
be  required,  as  the  bran  makes  the  water  very  soft.  Squeeze  the 
articles  well  in  this  and  work  them  up  and  down.  If  necessary 
use  a  second  bran  water,  then  rinse  well,  first  in  tepid  then  in  plenty 
of  clear,  cold  water.  Bran  water  not  only  preserves  from  fading, 
but  also  somewhat  stiffens  the  material,  so  if  the  articles  are  not 
to  be  starched  afterwards,  and  still  a  slight  stiffness  is  required, 
rinse  them  in  bran  water  instead  of  plain  water. 

III.  Renovation  of  Ribbon  and  Lace 

Velvet  Ribbon.  If  the  ribbon  has  been  used  on  a  hat,  take 
out  any  tacking  threads.  Place  a  hot  iron  on  end  on  a  flat 
stand.  Cover  the  iron  with  a  wet  rag,  then  hold  the  back  of  the 
velvet  next  the  rag  and  draw  it  along  until  the  steam  penetrates 
the  velvet,  raises  the  pile  and  removes  creases.  If  it  is  a  large  piece, 
two  people  should  hold  the  velvet  and  a  third  should  apply  the 
iron  on  the  wrong  side.  Allow  the  velvet  to  dry  thoroughly  after 
it  has  been  steamed. 

Dark  Coloured  Ribbons.  After  removing  threads  and 
brushing  the  ribbon,  place  it  on  a  table  or  board,  then  sponge  it 
well  on  both  sides  with  the  following  renovating  solution  : 
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Renovating  Solution. 

J  pt.  cold  water. 

i  dessertspoonful  salt  (to  fix  colour), 
i  teaspoonful  ammonia  (to  cleanse  ribbon), 
i  „  vinegar  (to  revive  colour), 

i  „  methylated  spirit  (to  give  gloss), 

i  to  3  „  gum  water  (to  give  slight  stiffness). 

If  the  ribbon  is  very  thick  and  soiled  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
a  brush  for  this.  Roll  the  ribbon  up  with  the  right  side  inside, 
and  if  possible  put  aside  for  J-hour  to  allow  it  to  become  quite 
saturated  with  the  solution. 

To  Iron.  Unroll  a  small  piece  of  the  ribbon  and  in  case  it 
becomes  too  stiff  or  too  glossy  put  a  piece  of  rag  between  the 
ribbon  and  the  iron.  When  passing  the  iron  over  the  rag  work 
from  the  centre  to  the  sides  so  that  all  creases  may  be  removed 
and  also  to  keep  the  ribbon  its  correct  width.  If  required  glossy 
omit  the  rag,  but  avoid  touching  black,  navy,  or  dark  brown 
ribbon  with  a  bare  iron,  in  case  of  glazing  it.  When  ironing  a 
corded  ribbon,  such  as  petersham,  iron  with  the  cord — not  against 
it.  When  the  ribbon  is  thoroughly  dried  with  the  iron  ;  air  it  well 
before  using  it. 

Black  Lace.  This  should  be  washed  in  cool  tea.  Soak  the 
lace  in  cool  tea  for  J-hour,  then  squeeze  it  out  of  the  tea  and  wash 
it  in  another  lot  of  cool  tea,  to  which  a  little  melted  soap  has  been 
added.  Rinse  it  in  cool  tea,  and  if  required  stiff,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
black  cotton  lace,  add  i  teaspoonful  gum  water  to  the  last  rinsing  tea. 

To  Make  Gum  Water.  Take  i  teaspoonful  of  gum  arabic 
and  |-pint  water.  Crush  the  crystals,  cover  with  the  water  and 
dissolve  in  a  jar  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  stirring  frequently.  Strain 
through  muslin  and  bottle  for  use. 

If  the  lace  is  not  dirty,  but  only  requires  renovating,  it  may 
simply  be  soaked  in  the  tea  and  gum  water  for  |-hour.  If  the  lace 
is  of  silk  omit  the  gum  water  and  use  methylated  spirit  instead. 
Squeeze  the  lace  out  of  the  last  water,  put  it  in  a  cloth,  and  if 
strong  it  may  be  passed  through  the  wringer.  If  fine  or  frail  simply 
squeeze  it  in  the  cloth. 

To  Iron  Lace.  Put  two  pieces  of  ironing  blanket  on  the 
table  and  cover  them  with  a  piece  of  kitchen  paper,  keeping  the 
glazed  side  of  the  paper  uppermost.  Place  the  lace  with  the  right 
side  of  it  down,  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  white  paper  and  iron  it 
over  the  top  of  the  paper.  Never  touch  the  lace  directly  with 
the  iron  in  case  the  lace  takes  a  brownish  tint.  The  paper  should 
be  lifted  up  occasionally,  and  before  thoroughly  drying  off  the 
lace  it  may  be  gently  pulled  in  the  hand  to  get  it  the  correct  width. 
If  the  lace  is  silk  (Maltese),  when  it  is  quite  dry  it  may  be  ironed 
on  the  right  side. 
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White  and  Cream  Lace.  Soak  the  lace  in  cold  water  for 
J-hour,  then  wash  by  squeezing  in  two  lukewarm  soapy  waters, 
treating  the  white  lace  first  and  then  the  cream  in  case  any  of  the 
tinting  matter  comes  out  of  the  cream  lace.  Rinse  the  lace  in  warm 
then  in  cold  water  and  stiffen  by  passing  the  lace  through  a  very 
thin  starchy  water.  Pass  the  lace  through  the  wringer  if  of  a  strong 
make  and  hang  it  up  till  it  is  just  slightly  damp.  If  the  lace  is  a 
tie  roll  it  up  with  the  side  to  be  ironed  inside.  Iron  lace  on  the 
wrong  side  over  flannel. 

Real  or  Hand-made  Lace.  It  may  be  washed  in  one  of  the 
following  ways  : 

1.  If  it  will  stand  squeezing  proceed  in  the  same  way  as 
already  described. 

2.  The  lace  may  be  tacked  on  to  a  piece  of  flannel  and  then 
washed  by  squeezing  in  warm  soapy  water.  In  this  case  the  flannel 
bears  the  strain  of  the  squeezing. 

3.  The  lace  may  be  wound  round  a  piece  of  flannel  tacked  on 
a  bottle.  It  should  be  tacked  at  the  end  to  prevent  it  slipping  off, 
then  the  bottle  is  held  in  soapy  water  and  the  lather  applied  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

4.  Put  into  a  wide-necked  bottle  some  soapy  water,  put  the 
lace  in  and  cork  the  bottle,  then  wash  the  lace  by  shaking  the 
bottle  up  and  down.  When  the  lace  is  quite  clean  it  may,  if  white, 
be  boiled  to  whiten  it.  It  is  best  to  tie  it  in  an  old  handkerchief 
before  putting  it  in  the  pan.  Add  a  little  curd  soap  or  1  teaspoonful 
dissolved  powdered  borax.  If  the  lace  is  too  fragile  to  be  boiled 
it  may  be  put  in  a  small  basin  with  a  little  warm,  soapy  water. 
The  basin  should  then  be  put  in  a  saucepan  half  full  of  water  and 
the  lace  steamed  for  half  an  hour.  Still  another  way  is  to  put  the 
lace  in  a  basin  and  pour  some  boiling  water  over  it  and  leave  it 
in  this  till  the  water  is  cool.  If  still  very  discoloured  it  may  be 
further  whitened  by  being  bleached,  and  in  case  of  it  being  blown 
away  it  is  best  to  tack  the  lace  on  a  towel.  If  desired  the  lace  may 
be  tinted  with  tea  or  coffee,  and  for  stiffening  use  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

1.  To  \  pint  water  1  tablespoonful  starch. 

2.  „  „  „  1  „  dissolved  borax. 

3-  „  »  „  1  »  sugar. 

4.  „  „  „  1  to  3  teaspoonfuls  gum  water. 

5.  Equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water. 

6.  The  water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled  (very  much 
diluted) . 

Irish  Crochet.  This  is  often  very  difficult  to  clean  after  it 
has  been  made.  It  may  be  cleaned  by  being  placed  on  a  hard 
board  and  scrubbed  with  a  nail  brush.  Fine  lace  should  never 
be  passed  through  the  wringer,  but  beat  it  in  the  folds  of  a  towel. 
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If  treating  Irish  crochet  or  other  real  lace  with  a  loop  edge  dry  it 
by  stretching  it  on  a  covered  board  and  pinning  out  every  point. 
When  almost  dry  unpin  the  lace  and  iron  on  the  wrong  side  over 
flannel,  but  with  Irish  crochet  dry  off  entirely  and  rub  gently 
between  the  hands  to  soften. 

Ironing.  After  finishing  the  ironing  of  real  lace  place  the 
pattern  wrong  side  up  over  a  thick  pad  of  flannel  and  with  a  hot 
punching  iron  stamp  the  pattern  thoroughly  into  the  flannel, 
and  this  will  raise  it  to  the  right  side.  When  putting  away  real 
lace  wrap  it  in  blue  paper,  as  this  keeps  it  white. 

Maltese  Lace.  This  should  be  washed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  not  boiled,  as  it  is  a  silk  lace.  It  should  be  rinsed  in  warm 
water,  then  in  cold,  with  methylated  spirit  added  to  give  it  a  gloss. 
It  should  next  be  beaten  in  a  towel  and  dried  by  pinning  out  on 
a  board.  As  Maltese  lace  is  silk,  it  may  be  ironed  on  the  right 
side  as  well  as  on  the  wrong  side.  Should  the  lace  feel  slightly 
harsh  rub  it  between  the  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the 
Maltese  Cross  with  the  fingers. 

Crinkled  Chiffon.  This  may  be  washed  by  squeezing, 
rinsed  in  warm  water,  and  then  in  cold.  It  should  then  be  stretched 
on  a  covered  table  and  pinned,  taking  care  not  to  over-stretch  the 
chiffon  in  case  of  removing  the  crinkle. 

Georgette  may  be  pinned  out  like  crinkled  chiffon  and  left 
till  quite  dry,  or  it  may  be  held  tightly  by  one  person  while  another 
passes  the  iron  over  the  wrong  side. 

IV.  How  to  Wash  a  Lame;  Jacket 

A  ll  tinsel  fabrics  become  soiled  looking,  but  that  does  not  mean 
JLJLthat  they  cannot  be  freshened  up  and  made  to  look  like  new. 
Tinsel  garments  can  actually  be  washed  and  give  no  more  trouble 
than  any  ordinary  material.  Just  squeeze  the  material  gently  in 
a  basin  of  lukewarm  water  in  which  Lux  has  been  dissolved.  Be 
very  careful  not  to  rub,  as  this  would  twist  the  threads  of  the 
material.  If  the  jacket  is  very  dirty  repeat  the  squeezing  in  a  second 
basin  of  Lux,  then  rinse  at  least  three  times  in  clean  tepid  water 
to  remove  all  soap. 

To  Dry  the  Jacket.  First  roll  it  in  a  towel  and  squeeze  out 
as  much  moisture  as  possible,  then  lay  it  on  a  clean,  dry  towel 
or  sheet  and  stretch  it  into  shape.  Allow  it  to  dry  before  an  open 
window  or  in  a  warm  room,  but  not  before  a  hot  fire.  When  it  is 
nearly  dry  press  with  a  cool  iron  on  the  wrong  side. 

Tinsel,  striped  and  patterned  fabrics  may  also  be  washed  in 
the  same  way,  but  these  require  to  be  stretched  slightly  while 
ironing. 
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V.  Washing  of  Prints 

When  prints  are  being  washed  for  the  first  time,  and  there  is 
danger  of  the  colour  running,  it  is  well  to  soak  them  in  cold 
water  with  salt  in  it  before  washing  them.  Wash  in  a  lukewarm, 
soapy  lather  in  the  same  way  as  flannels.  Give  two  soapy  waters, 
squeezing  and  rubbing  the  soiled  parts  gently  with  the  hands. 
When  clean,  rinse  the  prints  first  in  tepid  water,  and  then  in  plenty 
of  clear  cold  water.  Add  salt  ( 1  tablespoonful  to  1  gallon)  to  the  last 
rinsing  water  if  the  colour  is  not  fast.  Vinegar  is  good  for  restoring 
blues  and  ox-gall  for  dark  colours. 

Goods  of  different  colours  which  are  not  fast  must  be  washed 
separately.  In  all  cases  when  washing  coloured  articles,  avoid  the 
use  of  soda  and  washing  powders.  Dry  coloured  things  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  avoid  very  bright  sunshine. 

Ghintz.  Wash  in  the  same  way  as  prints  adding  a  little  vinegar 
to  the  last  rinsing  water  to  brighten  the  colours.  Dry  in  the  open 
air  if  possible,  and  when  quite  dry,  put  the  chintz  through  rather 
thick  hot-water  starch,  and  hang  up  again  till  nearly  dry.  Indoor 
drying  is  best  after  starching  as  the  wind  takes  out  so  much  of  the 
starch  and  makes  the  things  limp. 

To  iron  chintz — stretch  it  well  first,  then  smooth  out  on  the 
table,  and  iron  on  the  right  side  with  a  good  hot  iron. 

To  glaze  the  chintz— either  rub  the  iron  on  a  little  beeswax 
each  time  before  using  it,  or  shred  down  about  J-oz.  of  white 
wax  and  add  it  to  J-lb.  of  starch  before  pouring  on  the  boiling  water. 

Cretonne  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  chintz  only  the  glazing 
is  omitted. 

Holland.  Wash  in  the  same  way  as  white  cottons.  A  little 
tea  may  be  added  to  the  last  water  to  preserve  the  colours,  or 
rinse  in  water  in  which  a  little  hay  has  been  boiled. 

A  Chamois  Leather.  Wash  and  rinse  in  the  same  way  as 
flannels,  only  rub  well  and  pull  out  frequently  while  drying  to  keep 
it  soft.  A  Chamois  leather  should  be  perfectly  soft  and  equal  to 
new  when  finished. 

Flannelette.  Wash  in  the  same  way  as  flannel,  only  it  will 
do  no  harm  if  you  rinse  it  in  cold  water.  White  flannelette  may 
even  be  boiled  along  with  cotton  articles.  Dry  and  finish  off  like 
flannels. 

VI.  The  Removal  of  Stains 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  the  removal  of  stains  from  clothing 
try  to  do  so  at  once  before  the  stain  becomes  hardened  into  the 
material.  Hard  stains  are  most  obstinate  to  remove.  Use  the 
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simplest  remedies  first.  They  are  less  injurious  to  the  fabric  than 
strong  chemicals  and  if  used  at  once  are  often  quite  effective. 

Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa. 

1.  When  freshly  made  pour  boiling  water  through  at  once. 

2.  If  the  stain  is  dry,  spread  the  part  over  a  basin,  sprinkle 
powdered  borax  over  it,  and  pour  on  boiling  water.  Or,  apply 
washing  soda  which  has  been  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

3.  These  stains  may  often  be  removed  by  bleaching  after  boiling. 

Wine  and  Fruit. 

1.  If  moist,  sprinkle  with  salt  at  once  and  pour  boiling  water 
through  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  If  dry,  remove  in  same  way  as  tea  or  coffee  stains,  or  apply 
salt  and  lemon  juice. 

3.  If  a  fruit  stain  has  been  left  in  any  length  of  time,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  remove.  It  is  sometimes  better  to  let  itwear  out  gradually, 
but  if  it  must  be  removed,  use  oxalic  acid  well  rubbed  into  the 
part,  or  chloride  of  lime. 

Ink  Stains. 

1.  If  wet,  soak  in  buttermilk,  changing  the  milk  as  it  becomes 
discoloured. 

2.  If  the  ink  has  been  in  for  some  time  and  is  dry  apply  salts 
of  sorrel  and  boiling  water. 

3.  If  the  stain  is  old  and  difficult  to  remove,  oxalic  acid  and 
boiling  water  may  be  tried. 

Red  Ink. 

1.  Soak  the  part  in  water  and  vinegar,  changing  the  water  at 
once  when  it  becomes  discoloured. 

2.  Wash  and  boil  with  washing  soda  in  the  water. 

Rust  or  Iron-mould. 

1.  Take  a  small  basin  of  boiling  water,  dip  the  stained  part 
into  it,  then  stretch  lightly  over  the  basin. 

2.  Sprinkle  with  salts  of  sorrel  and  rub  it  well  into  the  stain 
using  a  piece  of  stick  for  this  purpose.  Salts  of  sorrel  is  most 
poisonous  and  might  be  injurious  to  the  fingers. 

3.  Pour  boiling  water  through.  Repeat  this  process  if  necessary. 

Grease. 

1.  This  may  often  be  removed  from  white  articles  by  soaking 
them  in  water  with  dissolved  borax  in  it. 

2.  Then  wash  with  hot  water  and  soap  and  boil  as  usual. 

3.  If  machine  oil  rub  with  benzine. 

Paint. 

1.  When  fresh,  remove  with  turpentine  well  rubbed  in. 

2.  If  it  has  become  dry  mix  a  little  ammonia  with  the  turpentine. 

3.  When  the  stain  is  on  a  fabric  of  which  the  colour  is  apt  to 
be  destroyed,  moisten  first  with  a  little  oil,  and  then  remove  with 
turpentine  or  ether. 
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Tar.  For  tar,  rub  with  paraffin  oil  then  remove  grease  stain. 

Grass  Stains.  Rub  with  methylated  spirits. 

Sugar  and  Syrup. 

1.  Wash  the  stained  part  with  warm  water  without  soap. 

2.  Rub  with  ammonia  diluted  with  warm  water. 

Mildew. 

This  is  a  species  of  fungus  of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 
It  often  attacks  or  stains  linen  or  cotton,  and  is  caused  by  the 
material  being  laid  away  damp.  It  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
stains  to  remove,  and  often  impossible  without  injury  to  the  fabric. 

1.  Moisten  the  stained  part  and  rub  thickly  with  soft  soap. 

2.  Sprinkle  with  French  chalk  and  let  it  dry  slowly,  if  possible 
in  the  sun. 

3.  Repeat  till  stains  disappear.  If  these  methods  fail  try  chloride 
of  lime  solution  and  a  few  drops  of  vinegar. 

Use  of  Chloride  of  Lime.  Chloride  of  Lime  will  remove 
almost  any  stain,  but  should  not  be  resorted  to  except  as  a  last 
resource.  Unless  used  with  care  it  is  most  destructive  and  should 
never  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  person.  It  should  be 
prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

Put  J-lb.  chloride  of  lime  into  a  basin  and  break  it  to  a  smooth 
paste  with  a  little  cold  water,  then  add  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
fill  a  quart  bottle.  Stir  the  lime  well  up,  and  let  it  stand  covered  over 
for  a  day  or  two,  stirring  it  occasionally.  Then  let  it  settle.  Skim 
it  well  and  pour  the  clear  liquid  off  the  top.  Strain  this  and  keep 
it  tightly  corked. 

To  remove  stains — wet  a  rag  with  this  solution  and  apply  it 
to  the  part.  When  anything  is  very  much  stained  all  over,  it  is 
best  to  soak  it  in  cold,  water  with  some  of  this  preparation  of 
chloride  of  lime  added  to  it.  Make  the  water  smell  just  slightly 
with  the  lime.  This  will  also  serve  for  bleaching  things  when 
they  have  become  a  bad  colour. 

Care  of  Chemicals.  Most  of  the  chemicals  used  for  removing 
stains  are  poisonous,  therefore  they  ought  to  be  labelled  as  such 
and  kept  in  a  safe  place. 

After  using  a  chemical  to  remove  a  stain,  always  rinse  the  article, 
as  most  are  liable  to  rot  the  fabric. 

VII.  Cleaning  of  Straw  Hats 

Remove  all  trimmings,  linings  and  threads  and  brush  well. 
.White  Hats. 

1.  Scrub  with  dissolved  oxalic  acid  (1  teaspoonful  to  1  teacup 
boiling  water  left  till  tepid)  using  an  old  nail  brush. 

2.  Rinse  in  tepid  water  then  dry  with  a  clean  cloth. 

3.  Pull  the  hat  into  shape  and  brush  with  gum  water  to  stiffen. 
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4.  Leave  to  dry  then  retrim  if  desired. 

Note. — Panama  hats  should  not  be  washed,  as  they  shrink. 
Coloured  Hats.  These  are  cleaned  in  the  same  way  as  white 
ones,  using  soapy  water  only.  Oxalic  acid  would  remove  the  colour. 
Brush  with  gum  water  to  stiffen. 

Black  Hats  (dull  straw). 

1.  Steam  or  brush  with  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  ink,  rubbing 
it  well  into  the  straw. 

2.  When  the  straw  is  quite  dry  rub  with  tissue  paper  or  a  piece 
of  old  velvet. 

3.  For  glossy  straw — brush  with  equal  parts  of  gum  water 
and  ink. 

VIII.  Infants’  and  Children’s  Clothes 

In  washing  infants’  clothing  it  is  always  better  to  keep  the  articles 
separate,  and  not  to  mix  them  with  other  clothes.  Special 
attention  must  be  given  to  them  and  in  dressing  they  require  very 
dainty  handling. 

The  water  used  in  washing  should  be  changed  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  in  the  least  degree  dirty. 

Neither  soda  nor  washing  powders  must  on  any  account  be 
used  as  they  are  irritating  to  the  tender  skin  of  an  infant. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  in  the  washing  of  woollen  garments. 
The  same  rules  apply  to  these  as  to  the  washing  of  other  woollens. 
Be  particularly  careful  not  to  use  too  much  soap,  and  when  drying 
them  see  that  they  are  pulled  out  to  a  proper  shape  before  hanging 
up.  If  they  are  not  very  thick  it  is  almost  better  to  pin  them  out 
on  a  covered  table  or  floor,  and  allow  them  to  remain  there 
till  dry. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  infants’  and  children’s 
garments  must  be  thoroughly  aired  before  a  warm  fire.  Damp 
clothing  is  most  dangerous  and  is  the  source  of  many  troubles. 

To  Wash  a  Sponge.  An  infant’s  sponge  is  so  frequently  rubbed 
with  soap  that  it  requires  regular  washing.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  squeeze  it  well  in  warm  water  with  a  little  coarse  salt 
in  it,  and  then  in  plain  warm  water.  If  this  fails  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  borax  to  one  pint  of  warm  water,  and  squeeze  the  sponge  in  it, 
letting  it  soak  if  necessary.  A  little  vinegar  or  ammonia  may  be  used 
instead  of  borax. 

In  all  cases  give  the  sponge  a  final  rinsing  in  plain  warm  water. 
Never  wring  a  sponge,  as  it  breaks  the  fibres  and  spoils  its 
elasticity. 

To  Wash  a  Mackintosh.  Pieces  of  mackintosh,  and  mackintosh 
aprons  which  are  used  in  the  nursery,  ought  to  be  washed  occa¬ 
sionally.  First  wash  over  with  warm  water  in  which  a  little  soda 
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has  been  dissolved,  but  do  not  use  any  soap.  Then  sponge  over 
with  plain  warm  water,  and  rub  with  a  cloth.  Hang  up  outside, 
or  at  some  distance  from  the  fire  until  quite  dry. 

IX.  Washing  and  Ironing  of  Silks 

White  Silk.  Soak  white  silk  in  cold  water  for  about  J-hour 
before  washing.  Prepare  a  lather  of  lukewarm  water  and 
soap  jelly  and  squeeze  the  silk  well  in  this.  Repeat  if  the  silk  is 
very  dirty.  Never  use  too  hot  water  as  it  would  make  the  silk  yellow, 
and  never  rub  soap  on  white  silk  for  the  same  reason. 

After  washing  rinse  the  silk  thoroughly,  first  in  tepid  and  then 
in  plenty  of  cold  water.  Or,  let  it  lie  in  clear  cold  water  for  some 
time.  It  is  most  important  to  get  all  the  soap  out  of  the  silk,  or  it 
will  look  thick  and  feel  hard  when  ironed. 

Pure  white  silk  should  have  a  little  blue  added  to  the  last 
rinsing  water,  to  bring  back  its  clear  bluish  colour. 

To  Put  a  Gloss  on  Silk.  After  rinsing  put  the  silk  through  cold 
water  with  methylated  spirits  in  it,  allowing  one  dessertspoonful  of 
the  spirit  to  half  a  pint  of  water.  If  the  silk  is  desired  slightly  stiff 
add  to  this  same  amount  of  water  one  teaspoonful  of  gum  water. 

Wringing  and  Ironing.  In  wringing  silk,  be  most  careful  not  to 
twist  it  in  any  way,  as  it  will  have  a  drawn  look  and  a  wasted 
appearance  when  finished.  Squeeze  the  silk  well  between  the 
hands,  then  shake  it  out  and  place  it  between  the  folds  of  a  towel 
or  piece  of  muslin.  Beat  it  between  the  hands.  The  silk  may  be 
for  some  time  rolled  up  in  a  towel,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  become 
too  dry  before  ironing.  Do  not  sprinkle  it  with  water  afterwards 
as  this  would  give  it  a  spotted  appearance.  Before  ironing,  smooth 
the  silk  well  out  on  the  table,  lay  over  it  a  piece  of  muslin  or  old 
handkerchief  and  iron  over  with  a  moderately  hot  iron.  When 
slightly  dry,  remove  the  covering  and  iron  with  the  bare  iron,  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  to  give  the  silk  a  gloss. 

Some  silks  such  as  corded  silks  and  ribbons  look  better  without 
being  glazed.  These  should  never  be  touched  with  the  iron,  but 
have  something  between  them  and  it.  If  a  very  hot  iron  is  put 
on  wet  silk,  it  will  stick  to  it  and  shrivel  it  up.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  silk  should  be  covered  when  you  first  begin  to  iron  it. 

Coloured  Silks.  Before  washing  these,  soak  them  for  a  short 
time  in  cold  water  with  a  little  salt  in  it.  If  the  colour  is  inclined 
to  run,  this  will  prevent  it  to  a  certain  extent.  Silks  of  different 
colours  should  be  soaked  separately.  Wash  the  silks  in  the  same  way 
as  white  silks.  If  the  colour  comes  out  very  much,  hurry  through 
the  process  as  much  as  possible,  and  do  not  let  the  silk  lie  about 
between  the  different  waters,  especially  when  there  is  a  mixture  of 
colours  in  the  silk,  as  one  colour  would  run  into  the  other. 
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In  rinsing  add  a  little  salt  ( i  tablespoonful  to  i  gallon)  to  fix  the 
colours,  and  then  put  through  the  methylated  spirit  water  to  give 
it  a  gloss. 

In  ironing  coloured  silks,  do  not  use  the  iron  too  hot,  or  it  will 
destroy  the  colours  ;  and  if  the  colour  is  coming  out  to  any  extent, 
spread  a  piece  of  clean  cloth  over  the  ironing  sheet  to  prevent  the 
silk  staining  it. 

A  Gentleman’s  Silk  Tie.  If  these  have  a  lining  in  them,  take 
a  needle  and  thread  and  tack  right  down  the  centre  to  prevent  the 
lining  curling  up  inside,  then  wash  them  in  the  same  way  as  other 
coloured  silks. 

Before  ironing  them,  stretch  well  until  the  lining  lies  straight 
inside,  then  gently  draw  out  the  tacking  thread.  Ironing  over  the 
thread  would  leave  marks  on  the  silk. 

Tussore  and  Shantung  Silks.  These  may  be  washed  in  the 
same  way  as  white  silks,  but  avoid  the  use  of  gum  water  and  blue. 
These  silks  do  not  require  to  be  stiffened  and  blue  would  change 
the  colour. 

Allow  these  silks  to  become  almost  dry  before  ironing  and  on 
no  account  sprinkle  with  water  as  water  marks  would  remain  on 
the  silk. 

Black  Silk.  Wash  black  silk  in  the  same  way  as  coloured  silk. 
After  washing  rinse  in  deep  blue  water.  This  helps  to  restore  the 
black  colour.  Iron  on  the  wrong  side. 

Velveteen.  This  may  be  washed  in  the  same  way  as  coloured 
woollens.  After  washing  rinse  in  cold  water,  but  avoid  wringing. 
Peg  up  outside  in  a  shady  place  and  allow  to  drip  till  almost  dry. 
Iron  on  the  wrong  side  over  felt  or  double  blanket. 


THE  LAUNDERING  OF 
ARTIFICIAL  SILK 


AGNES  M.  H.  SPEIR 

Artifical  silk,  or  as  it  is  now  expressively  termed  “  rayon,5’ 
is  manufactured  from  cellulose  obtained  from  (i)  cotton  and  (2) 
wood  pulp.  There  are  four  processes  of  manufacture  at  present : 

1.  Nitrocellulose.  2.  Cuprammonium.  3.  Viscose.  4.  Cellulose 
Acetate. 

In  all  these  processes  the  original  cellulose  is  dissolved  by  chemicals, 
and  after  being  treated  in  various  ways,  is  forced  through  tiny 
spinnarets  forming  a  continuous  filament,  known  as  artificial  silk 
thread. 

The  first  three  processes  can  be  grouped  together,  because,  after 
manufacture,  the  resultant  fibre  is  still  cellulose,  whilst  the  fourth 
— Cellulose  Acetate — is  an  entirely  new  substance  and  does  not 
react  like  cellulose.  It  requires  different  treatment  in  laundering, 
especially  during  ironing.  Celanese  is  the  principal  artificial  silk 
made  from  cellulose  acetate. 

Two  simple  tests  may  be  made  in  order  to  distinguish  celanese 
from  other  rayon  fabrics. 

(1)  Place  a  few  threads  of  the  material  in  a  little  acetone,  and 
if  they  soften  or  dissolve  the  material  is  cellulose  acetate,  as 
no  other  fibre  reacts  in  this  way. 

(2)  Burn  a  thread,  and  if  cellulose  acetate,  it  will  melt  and 
leave  a  small  hard  black  bead  :  other  rayon  fibres  leaves  a 
white  ash. 

Artificial  silk  is  manufactured  into  a  variety  of  materials  which 
resemble  in  appearance  pure  silk,  but  differ  from  it  widely  in 
texture.  With  the  exception  of  acetate  silk,  all  rayon  fibres  are 
much  weaker  when  wet  than  when  dry  ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  swell  greatly  in  water,  and  therefore  careful  handling  is 
necessary  during  washing. 

The  general  method  of  washing  all  fabrics  is  the  same  and  is 
as  follows  : 

Preparation.  Any  ladders  or  holes  should  be  mended  or  tacked, 
as  these  are  increased  during  washing.  If  the  material  is  inclined 
to  stretch  or  shrink  the  garment  should  be  measured  before  wetting. 

Stain  Removing.  Stains  should  be  removed  before  washing,  and 
the  usual  methods  for  cottons  may  be  used,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  destroying  the  lustre  of  the  material, 
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Tea  or  Coffee.  If  cold  water  is  used  at  once  it  will  remove  these, 
as  many  rayon  fabrics  have  little  affinity  for  tannin. 

Ink  and  Rust.  A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  used 
for  these.  The  colouring  matter  from  ink  is  easily  washed  out  of 
rayon  fabrics. 

Acid  Stains  from  the  accumulator  of  a  wireless  set  should  be 
neutralised  at  once  with  ammonia,  as  the  material  is  weakened  if 
the  stain  is  allowed  to  dry.  If  the  colour  has  been  affected  the 
ammonia  will  probably  bring  it  back. 

Oil  Stains  may  be  treated  with  benzine  or  petrol  as  these  solvents 
can  be  used  with  safety  on  all  types  of  artificial  silk. 

Nail  Polish  contains  a  solvent  which  will  dissolve  celanese,  and 
a  hard  dark  stain  will  result.  This  cannot  be  removed.  To  remove 
from  other  materials,  rub  with  a  little  polish  remover  or  acetone. 

Most  artificial  silks,  and  especially  celanese,  have  little  affinity 
for  stains,  owing  to  their  smooth  surface  and  slow  absorption  of 
moisture. 

Steeping.  Prolonged  steeping  is  not  necessary  with  this 
material,  as  it  does  not  absorb  dirt  readily,  but  all  undergarments 
should  be  rinsed  through  cold  water  before  washing,  and  brightly 
coloured  woven  articles  should  be  soaked  in  salt  and  water  for 
fifteen  minutes  to  fix  the  dye. 

Cleansing.  A  good  quality  of  soap  should  be  used  for  washing 
and  is  best  dissolved  before  using.  Warm,  soft  water  is  best,  as  high 
temperatures  may  spoil  the  lustre,  and  hard  water  gives  uneven 
results.  The  washing  should  be  done  by  squeezing  and  kneading, 
having  sufficient  soap  in  the  water  to  give  a  good  lather.  Special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  badly  soiled  parts,  but  friction  must 
be  avoided,  as  the  fibres  are  easily  broken  when  wet  and  soon  form 
ladders  or  holes.  Both  sides  of  the  garment  should  be  washed. 

Tightly  woven  fabrics  tend  to  crease  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
open  weave,  and  make  the  finishing  more  difficult.  Therefore 
during  washing  they  should  be  kept  as  flat  as  possible.  Thorough 
rinsing  in  warm  water  is  necessary  to  remove  all  soap,  which,  if 
left  in,  would  spoil  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  material. 

Stiffening.  Some  rayons  have  been  “  sized  ”  or  stiffened 
during  manufacture,  and  washing  removes  this.  To  restore  the 
stiffness,  a  little  gum  water  may  be  used,  added  to  the  rinsing  water 
in  the  proportion  of  1  teaspoonful  gum  water  to  1  pint  of  water. 
More  gum  water  may  be  added  according  to  the  stiffness  desired. 
To  make  gum  water  take  1  oz.  gum  arabic  crystals,  place  into 
a  jam  jar  with  J-pint  water,  and  place  the  jar  in  a  pan  of 
boiling  water.  Stir  occasionally  until  dissolved,  then  strain  and 
bottle. 

Wringing.  This  should  never  be  done  by  means  of  a  wringer 
as  the  pressure  may  break  the  fibres.  The  material  should  be 
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squeezed  gently  between  the  hands,  and  rolled  up  in  a  towel  to 
absorb  as  much  moisture  as  possible  before  hanging  up  to  dry. 

Drying.  Woven  materials,  after  removing  from  the  towel,  should 
be  pulled  into  shape,  and  hung  up  immediately  until  nearly  dry. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  stretching,  and  heavy  articles  are  best 
placed  over  two  pulleys. 

Satin.  This  is  spread  out  evenly  in  a  towel  and  laid  aside  for 
a  little  before  ironing. 

Suede  Crepe.  This  tends  to  crease  with  squeezing,  and  so  should 
be  hung  up  dripping  wet  and  left  until  practically  dry.  To  get  the 
best  results  outdoor  drying  is  advisable,  as  the  creases  are  blown 
out  by  the  wind. 

Damping.  No  good  results  can  be  obtained  if  the  material  is 
unevenly  damped.  Sprinkling  with  water  is  not  satisfactory,  as  the 
moisture  does  not  spread  easily  or  evenly.  For  this  reason,  all  rayon 
fabrics  should  be  taken  from  the  line  or  pulley  in  a  condition  for 
ironing.  If  the  material  has  become  too  dry,  it  must  be  spread  out 
in  a  damp  towel,  rolled  up  tightly  and  laid  aside  for  half  an  hour, 
or  it  may  be  damped  with  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  warm  water. 

Finishing  :  Temperature.  The  temperature  of  the  iron  is  of 
great  importance,  and  should  never  be  more  than  moderately  hot, 
and  for  many  fabrics,  cool.  Too  great  heat  during  ironing  will 
cause  discolouration  or  scorching,  and  cellulose  acetate  silk  will 
melt  if  the  iron  is  very  hot.  Even  if  the  heat  is  not  strong  enough 
to  do  this,  it  may  glaze  the  material  or  draw  it  together  and  harden 
it,  and  nothing  can  remedy  this  condition.  A  simple  test  for  home 
use  is  to  leave  an  iron  on  a  piece  of  newspaper  or  kitchen  paper 
for  20  seconds.  If  it  scorches  the  paper,  the  iron  is  too  hot  for  use. 

Methods.  The  methods  of  finishing  vary  according  to  the  fabric, 
but  practically  all  materials  are  ironed  on  the  wrong  side.  Most 
garments  are  best  ironed  on  single  thickness,  using  either  a  sleeve 
or  skirt  board.  Double  ironing  is  liable  to  produce  a  “  watered  ” 
effect  on  the  garment. 

Knitted  Fabrics.  Knitted  fabrics,  which  as  a  rule  are  made 
into  undergarments,  should  be  ironed  with  a  cool  iron  on  the  wrong 
side,  when  almost  dry.  The  ironing  of  thick  seams,  elastic,  etc., 
should  be  avoided,  as  this  causes  glazing  and  wears  these  parts 
very  quickly.  The  whole  garment  should  be  ironed  over  evenly 
then  aired  to  complete  the  drying. 

Woven  Materials.  Woven  materials  like  satin  and  jap  silk 
may  be  ironed  with  a  moderately  hot  iron,  on  the  wrong  side 
while  still  damp.  Dull  materials  like  crepe  de  chine  are  best 
ironed  when  almost  dry. 

Suede  Crepe.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  types  of  artificial 
silk  to  iron.  While  wet  it  has  a  transparent  appearance  and  until 
this  has  disappeared  entirely,  it  is  unsafe  to  iron  it.  When  the  subde 
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effect  reappears,  the  material  is  practically  dry,  and  ready  for 
ironing.  The  ironing  should  be  done  on  the  wrong  side  with  a 
fairly  cool  iron,  and  for  certain  types  of  su&de  crepe  this  method  is 
quite  satisfactory.  When  the  creases  will  not  come  out,  slight 
damping  is  necessary  and  is  carried  out  as  follows.  A  piece  of  dry 
muslin  is  first  placed  over  the  material,  and  on  top  of  this  a  piece 
of  damp  muslin.  The  whole  is  ironed  over  once  with  a  moderately 
hot  iron,  the  muslins  removed  and  the  garment  pressed  until  dry. 
The  dry  muslin  underneath  prevents  uneven  dampness,  and 
although  slow,  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  obtaining  a 
good  finish. 

Crepe  Fabrics,  e.g.  Elephant  Crepe  or  Crepe  Matalasie. 
It  is  well  known  that  these  materials  consist  of  a  lightly  twisted 
warp  thread,  and  a  much  more  tightly  twisted  weft,  this  latter 
affecting  the  creping  of  the  material.  The  more  tightly  this  is 
twisted  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  shrinkage.  These  weft  threads 
are  usually  made  of  cotton  wool  or  silk,  while  the  warp  is  of  rayon. 
When  the  material  is  wet,  the  tightness  of  the  twist  increases  and 
draws  the  weft  thread  with  it.  While  this  material  is  drying  it 
should  be  stretched  so  that  the  threads  are  drawn  out  to  the  required 
size.  The  best  method  of  finishing  is  to  steam  the  material  over  an 
iron  covered  with  a  damp  cloth,  stretching  it  to  the  required  size. 
If  badly  creased  in  parts  it  may  be  necessary  to  press  with  a  soft 
pad  underneath. 

Mixed  Fabrics,  e.g.  Delysia.  These  are  mixtures  of  cotton 
and  rayon,  and  although  the  washing  is  similar  to  other  rayon 
fabrics,  they  may  be  ironed  on  the  right  side  when  slightly  damp. 

Tablecloths  are  sometimes  made  with  linen  warp  threads  and 
artificial  silk  weft  threads,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  weaker 
weft  threads  are  not  broken  by  severe  treatment  during  washing. 
The  ironing  should  be  done  on  the  right  side  when  damp. 

To  Avoid  or  Remedy  Mistakes.  Where  stains  are  being 
removed  from  garments  which  are  not  to  be  washed  afterwards, 
special  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  surface  of  the  material. 

1.  All  stains  should  be  removed  from  the  wrong  side. 

2.  No  chemical  should  be  used  which  might  partially  melt 
the  material. 

3.  The  spot  must  not  be  pressed  too  heavily  as  this  causes 
glazing. 

4.  Where  the  spot  is  hard,  it  may  have  been  caused  by  perfume, 
and  no  treatment  will  be  of  any  use,  as  this  dissolves  the  material. 

Water  Spotting.  This  must  be  avoided  if  a  garment  is  to 
look  new  again  after  washing.  It  is  generally  caused  by  ironing- 
over  a  material  when  it  is  unevenly  damped.  When  the  material 
is  ironed,  use  double  muslin  as  before,  the  steam  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  wet  spot  causes  glazing,  this  being  specially  noticeable 
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on  matt  surfaces.  Glossy  materials  are  not  so  readily  affected  in 
this  way,  although  some  of  the  gloss  may  be  lost,  and  there  is  also 
a  danger  of  ring  formation  at  the  edge  of  the  spot.  There  are 
various  methods  of  removing  these  marks. 

First ,  on  Glossy  Materials.  The  surface  of  the  spot  should  be 
sprayed  with  water,  then  drawn  over  a  polished  electric  iron  at  a 
low  temperature  without  exerting  any  pressure,  and  the  material 
rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth  to  remove  the  ring  mark. 

Second ,  on  Matt  Surfaces .  The  surface  of  the  spot  is  sprayed  as 
before  and  held  over  a  steaming  kettle  for  two  minutes,  and  the 
material  dried  in  a  cloth  before  ironing.  This  method  is  effective 
on  acetate  rayon. 

Glazed  Marks.  These  are  caused  by  using  too  hot  an  iron 
during  ironing.  In  some  cases  they  are  impossible  to  “  remedy,” 
as  the  material  has  been  slightly  welted. 

First ,  on  Glossy  Materials .  The  material  is  steeped  for  15  to  20 
minutes  in  a  1 5  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid  and  after  ten  minutes 
the  material  is  worked  gently  between  the  hands  to  loosen  the 
fibres  which  have  become  matted.  The  garment  is  dried  without 
rinsing,  then  rinsed,  dried  and  ironed.  This  method  may  be  used  for 
acetate  rayon,  and  the  steeping  carried  out  for  two  to  three  hours. 

Second ,  Specially  Suitable  for  Matt  Surfaces.  The  marks  are  sprayed 
with  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid  then  tapped  lightly  with 
a  brush  to  loosen  and  separate  the  matted  fibres,  and  hung  outside 
to  dry. 

Suede  Crepe.  The  dark  marks  visible  on  these  when  the  material 
has  been  ironed  wet  may  be  removed  by  boiling  for  a  minute  or 
two  in  water,  or  if  the  material  is  suitable,  in  a  soapy  solution  for 
thirty  minutes,  rinsed,  dried  and  finished  as  before. 

Water  Marks.  Water  is  used  to  remove  creases  during  ironing 
or  dropped  accidentally  on  to  material  should  be  allowed  to  dry 
naturally  before  re-ironing,  or  spotting  will  occur. 
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A 

Alterations  on  bought  pat¬ 
terns,  140-144. 

Applique  hem-stitch,  30-31. 

Appliqued  lace,  36. 

Appliqu6  work  (1)  hemmed  to 
ground,  243-246 ;  (2) 

patchwork  appliqu6,  246  ; 
(3)  with  non-fraying  ma¬ 
terials,  246 ;  (4)  decor¬ 

ated  with  stitches,  249. 

Preparations  for  appliqu6, 
254- 

Design,  254. 

Framing,  254. 

Arrow-heads  (dressmaking), 
120. 

Arrow-head  stitch,  190. 

Assisi  embroidery,  289. 

B 

Baby’s  barracoat,  346,  349. 

—  bootees  (knitted),  394. 

—  bibs,  209. 

—  cot  sets,  206-209. 

—  hood  (knitted),  400. 

—  jacket  (knitted),  346,  393, 

394- 

—  pram  bag,  209. 

Bachelor  girl’s  room  decora¬ 
tion,  197-203. 

Back-stitch  (embroidery),  188. 

Back-stitched  chain,  192. 

Basting,  91. 

Bar  stitches,  226. 

Basket-stitch,  189. 

Bath  mat,  367. 

Beach  bag  (bias  binding),  279. 

Belts  (dressmaking),  117-119. 

Belt  supports,  119. 

Bedroom  slippers  (knitted, 
with  felt  sole),  405  ;  (for 
a  child),  406. 

Bed  socks  (knitted),  407. 

Bedspread  from  worn  cur¬ 
tains,  364. 

Beret  for  small  boy,  333. 

Bias  binding  decorations,  276- 
280. 

Binding,  42  ;  (skirt  hem),  102. 

Blanket- stitch,  94 ;  (edges), 
95- 

Blind-hemming  stitch,  445. 

Blinds  (making  and  fitting), 
444-445- 

Blouse  (finishing  lower  edge), 
104. 

or  Jumper  pattern  with 
yoke,  133. 

Bodice  pattern  (girl’s),  129 ; 
(woman’s),  130. 

Bonnets  for  child  (Dutch),  322; 
(Puritan),  322 ;  (Turn¬ 
back  or  Coronet),  324 ; 
(baby  boy’s  hat),  328 ; 
(sectional  crown),  332 ; 
(crochet),  39 7  ;  (sun  bon¬ 
net),  343. 

Book  holder  (embroidered), 

2x5. 

—  marker  in  felt,  440. 


Border  of  organdie  dress  in 
applique,  262. 

Bound  buttonholes,  119. 
edges  of  seams,  95. 

Box  pleats,  98. 

Boy’s  knitted  suit,  80-83. 

Braid  edging  (stitchery),  240. 

Bullion-stitch,  39,  192. 

Buttonhole  edge  (for  appliqud), 
191. 

Buttonholes,  18,  191  ;  (in 

knitted  fabric),  384. 

Buttonhole-stitch,  222. 

Buttons,  17,  18 ;  (children’s 
garments),  52 ;  (dress¬ 
making),  1 19;  (link  but¬ 
tons),  120. 

Button-stitch  ( embroidery ), 
190;  (appliqu£),  251. 


G 

Calendar  in  felt,  438. 

Camisole  or  bodice  pattern, 
130. 

Cap  for  baby  boy  (knitted), 
395- 

Cardboard  and  board  looms, 
479- 

Casting  on — Christie  method, 
414- 

Centre — Blossom  square  (cro¬ 
chet),  307. 

Chained  feather-stitch,  193. 

Chain  stitches,  21,  192,  224. 

Chairback  (embroidered),  212  ; 
(Assisi),  291. 

Cheval  set  mats  (crochet),  302, 
304- 

Children’s  bodice,  54. 

—  coats,  53-54- 

—  garments,  49-84. 

—  knitted  skirt,  54-55. 

Closed  feather-stitch,  190. 

Coal  gloves  (felt),  368. 

Coat  (to  make  up),  121-125. 

Cocktail  mats  (cross-stitch), 

29X. 

—  tray  (embroidered  design), 

206. 

Collars  (shirt  blouse),  107 ; 
(coat,  with  canvas),  125  ; 
(dresses,  etc.),  136,  145- 
155  ;  (crochet),  312. 

Coral-stitch,  192. 

Cords,  446. 

Couching,  191,  232. 

Counterchange,  patterns  in 
applique,  247. 

Cover  (for  doll’s  pram — cro¬ 
chet),  398 ;  (hot-water 
bag — knitted),  404. 

Cretan-stitch,  190. 

Crochet,  298-317 ;  (general 
hints),  298  ;  (crochet 
stitches),  299-300 ;  (filet 
crochet  stitches),  301  ; 
(crochet  edge),  73. 

Cross-cut  material,  155-156. 

Cross  stitches,  228,  287-297. 

Caff  (fixing  to  sleeve),  109. 
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Curtains  (appliqued  and  em¬ 
broidered),  200,  202,  212; 
(with  bias  binding),  278  ; 
(measuring  and  making), 
441  ;  (from  old  blankets), 
365. 

Cushions  (embroidered),  200, 
202,  213 ;  (appliqued), 

256-260 ;  (Jacobean  em¬ 
broidery),  273. 

Cutting  patterns,  126-144. 

Cutting  out  (dressmaking),  88. 

Cut-work  (stitchery),  234. 

D 

Darning,  377-380. 
stitch,  219. 

Darts,  100. 

Daygown  for  baby,  358. 

Design  for  embroidery  and 
application,  186. 

Detached  button-stitch,  190. 

Diamond  filling,  190. 

Divan  cover,  200. 

Doll’s  clothes,  194- 197. 

Double  back-stitch,  221. 

—  chain,  193. 

—  feather-stitch,  190. 

—  hemstitching,  232. 

—  knot  stitch,  226. 

Dress — order  of  making  up,  89. 

Dressmaking,  85-125  ;  (hints), 
90-91  ;  (stitches),  91-92. 

Duchess  strip  (crochet),  305. 

E 

Edges,  36-39- 

Edgings  (lace  and  net),  38 ; 
(stitchery),  239. 

Embroidery,  184. 
stitches,  188-194. 

Eyelets,  21. 

F 

Facings,  156  ;  (shaped  facing), 
159- 

False  hem,  159. 

Fancy  gathering,  73. 

Fastenings  (dressmaking),  119- 
120. 

Feather-stitch,  20,  224. 

Felt  work,  436-440. 

Finishing  raw  edges  of  seams, 
94- 

Finishing  touches  for  children’s 
clothes,  72-73. 

Firescreen  (embroidered),  213. 
or  wall-panel  (The  Thief), 
— felt  appliqu£,  260-261. 

Fish-bone  stitch,  188. 

Fitting  (dressmaking),  92-93. 

Fixing  canvas  to  fronts  of 
coat,  123. 

Flannel  seams,  23. 

Flap-jack  cover  (embroidered), 
216. 

Flares,  101. 

Flat-binding,  102. 

Flat  seam,  22,  23. 
stitch,  189. 
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Floor  mats  (felt  appliqu£),  247. 

Flowers  (hand-made),  538- 
554  ;  (materials),  538  ; 
(felt  flowers),  539-544 ; 
(leather  flowers),  544-550  ; 
(fabric  flowers),  550-554- 

Flounces,  101. 

French  hem,  102. 

—  knots,  192. 

—  seam,  21,  31,  96. 

—  stemming,  38. 

Frills,  100. 

Fringes,  446. 

Fulness  (methods  of  disposing), 
98. 

G 

Gardening  aprons,  217,  262. 

Gathering  and  stroking,  24. 

Gathers,  98. 

Girls’  dresses  (knitted),  73-77, 
77-8o. 

Glove-making,  450-461  ;  (slip- 
on  glove),  451-457  ;  (de¬ 
corated  gloves),  457 ; 
(buttoned  glove),  457 ; 
(fur-backed  glove),  459. 

0  odets,  101. 

Guest  towels  (embroidered), 
205  ;  (cross-stitch),  294. 

Gymnastic  tunic,  58-60. 

H 

Hats  (for  child — sectional), 
330  ;  (for  girl),  334. 

Hemming,  17. 

Hems  (methods  of  finishing), 
102-103  ;  (stitchery),  234. 

Hemstitching,  232. 

Herringbone -stitch,  23,  221. 

Hiking  outfit  (embroidered), 

216. 

Holbein  stitch,  228,  290. 

Hooks  and  eyes,  120. 

Hot-water  bottle  covers,  276- 
278. 

Household  renovations,  364- 
37o. 

I 

Inch-tape  holder  (felt),  439. 

Insert,  square,  crochet,  312. 

Interlaced  band  stitch,  192. 

Inverted  pleats,  100. 

J 

Jabot  (crochet),  317. 

Jacobean  embroidery  (com¬ 
pare  old  and  modem), 
274-275- 

Joining  seams  in  knitting,  384. 

Joining  wool  in  knitting,  383. 

Jumper  blouse  (making  up), 
89. 

—  or  bodice  pattern  (magj^ar), 

129. 

K 

Kettle  holders  (knitted),  410. 

Kimono  dressing  gown  (ap- 
pliqu6d),  261-262. 

Kneeling  pad  (embroidered), 

217. 

Knickers  (girls’),  60-62  ;  (pat¬ 
tern),  136 ;  (adaptation), 
136. 

Knife  pleats,  98. 


Knitted  frock  for  child,  398  ; 
(coat  to  match),  399. 

—  lace,  318-320. 

Knitting  hints,  383-386. 

—  in  pattern,  386-388. 

Knotted  stitch,  190,  226. 

L 

Faid  work,  19 1. 

Fatches  or  loops,  20. 

Faundering.  See  Washing 
Hints. 

—  of  artificial  silks,  568-572. 

Fayette  for  baby,  344-363 ; 

(garments  and  materials 
necessary),  344. 

Featliercraft  (materials,  tools, 
etc.),  500;  (constructional 
methods),  505  ;  (tooling 
and  modelling),  508  ; 
(thonging),  515  ;  (ap¬ 
plique),  518 ;  mosaic, 
etc.),  519;  (carved),  521  ; 
(incised),  521 ;  (metal 
and  leather),  523  ;  (stain¬ 
ing,  etc.),  524 ;  (scorching 
and  tinting),  526  ;  (batik), 
526  ;  (cuir  bouilli),  527  ; 
(engraved),  527  ;  (flowers, 
tassels,  buttons,  etc.),  527. 

Feaves  in  Jacobean  embroi¬ 
dery,  270. 

Fingerie,  26-48  ;  (decoration), 
46-48  ;  (lace),  28  ;  (motifs 
in  cross-stitch),  292. 

Fong  and  short  stitch,  188. 

Foop-stitch,  20,  192. 

Foose  covers  (seat  of  straight 
chair),  417  ;  (easy  chair), 
421;  (round  backed  chair) 
427- 

Funcheon  mats  (bias  binding), 
279- 

M 

Magic  chain  (stitchery),  224- 
226. 

Magyar  pattern,  127  ;  (varia¬ 
tions),  128. 

Making  up  simple  garments, 
89. 

Mantua  maker’s  seam,  96. 

Match  case  (embroidered),  216. 

Materials  (description  and 
use),  87-88 ;  (for  ap¬ 
plique  work),  250. 

Mat  in  cross-stitch,  294. 

Matinee  coat  for  baby,  360. 

Medallion  in  crochet,  309. 

Millinery  for  children,  321-343. 

Mitring  a  corner,  103. 

Mittens  with  thumb  (infants’), 
362. 

Morning  tray  cosy  (bias  bind¬ 
ing),  278. 

Mounting  a  skirt  to  waistband, 
108. 

Mural  panel  (applique),  198  ; 
(embroidery),  201. 

N 

Napkin  rings  (embroidered), 
216. 

Needlebook  in  felt,  438. 

Needleweaving,  281-286 ; 
(method),  282 ;  (simple 
borders),  283 ;  (animal 


border),  285  ;  (chair-back) 
285. 

Needlework  in  the  kitchen, 
371-382. 

Net  applique,  38. 

New  collars  for  old  dresses,  145. 
Nightgowns  for  baby,  355,  357. 
Notched  or  pinked  edges,  94. 
Nursery  curtains  and  decora¬ 
tions,  209-210. 

—  motif  (cross-stitch),  294. 

—  tablecloth  and  napkin,  209. 

o 

Open  buttonhole  filling,  190. 
- stitches,  194. 

—  chain,  193. 

—  fishbone  stitch,  189. 

—  seam,  93. 

—  work  (stitchery),  236. 
Openings  (fingerie),  32-36 ; 

(children’s  garments),  68  ; 
(dressmaking — neck),  105; 
(facing  or  lapel  opening), 
105  ;  (shoulder),  105  ; 
(waist),  105  ;  (skirt  open¬ 
ing  or  placket),  106. 

Oven  glove  (felt),  368. 
Overcast  edge,  73  ;  (for  ap- 
pfiqu£) ,  191. 

Overcasting,  94. 

Overshoes  (felt  and  leather), 

369. 

P 

Panel  (The  Hunt)  in  appliqu6, 
261. 

Patching  (cotton),  371;  (print), 
373 1  (flannel),  374 ; 
(stockinet),  375 ;  (dam¬ 
ask),  375. 

Pekinese  stitch,  192. 

Pelmets,  213,  442-444. 
Petticoat  for  baby,  352. 
Picking  up  stitches  in  knitting, 

384- 

Picot  edging,  38  ;  (for  hem  of 
skirt),  X02. 

Pilch  for  baby,  362 :  (in 
knitting). 

Pillow  slips  (housewife  shape), 

370. 

Pin  tucks,  28-29. 

Placing  and  cutting  out  (dress¬ 
making),  88. 

Plain  needlework,  14-25. 

—  seam,  96. 

Play  suit,  69-70. 

Pleats,  98. 

Pochettes  (embroidered),  214. 
Pockets  (on  children’s  gar¬ 
ments),  56-58 ;  (dress¬ 
making),  114-117. 

Point  turc  (pin-stitch  and 
three-sided  stitch),  31. 
Portuguese  border-stitch,  226. 
Pressing,  96,  97. 

Press  studs  or  dome  fasteners, 
120. 

Princess  petticoat  pattern,  13 1. 
Punch-stitch,  230. 

Pyjama  suit  pattern,  133. 

Q 

Quilting  (English  and  Italian), 
236-239,  448-449;  (kal¬ 
ian),  449. 
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R 

(Raised  chain  band,  226. 

| —  seam,  93. 

I  Remnants  of  wool  (use  for), 
411-414- 

Repairs  (net  curtain),  382; 
(rugs),  382;  (ladders),  383- 

Revers,  152. 

Richelieu  work,  236. 

Rompers  for  child  (knitted), 
401. 

Room  decoration  in  old  house, 
211-212. 

Rouleaux,  45-46. 

Round  cushion,  427. 

—  humpty,  430. 

Rug-making,  481-499  J  (1) 
Pile  rugs — long  pile,  481- 
488 ;  short  pile,  488- 
492 ;  ( 2)  Stitched  rugs, 
492-499. 

Rumanian  stitch,  221. 

Run  and  back-stitch,  15-16. 

Running  or  darning  stitch, 
219. 

Russian  overcast,  232. 

s 

Satin-stitch,  188,  219. 

Scalloping,  39-42. 

Scarves  in  knitting,  403. 

Scissors,  13. 

Screen  in  Jacobean  embroid¬ 
ery,  270-272. 

Scroll-stitch,  226. 

Seams,  21  ;  (dressmaking), 
93-96 ;  (for  washing 
materials),  96. 

Serviette  ring  in  felt  work,  436. 

Sewing  machines,  160-183  ; 
(types),  162-163  ;  (needles 
and  thread),  168-169 1 
(winding  bobbin),  169 ; 
(starting  seam),  169 ; 
(stitch  tension),  172  ;  (fin¬ 
ishing  a  seam),  173 ; 
(hints  on  seams),  173 ; 
(cleaning  and  oiling),  174- 
176 ;  (machine  trouble), 
176-177 ;  (attachments), 
1 77  ;  (darning  linen),  180 ; 
(machine  writing),  18 1  ; 
(ornamental  stitching), 
18 1  ;  (embroidery  and 
lace-work),  182 ;  (rug- 
making),  183. 

Shadow  work,  221. 

Shaped  band  or  waist  yoke, 
138. 

Shawl  for  baby,  363. 

Sheaf  stitch,  230. 

Sheets — renovation,  370. 

Shelf  covers  (linen),  370. 

Shell-edging,  45. 

Shirring,  30. 


Skirt  (making  up),  89 ;  (pat¬ 
tern),  138. 

Sleeping  suit,  65. 

Sleeves  (dressmaking),  109- 
no;  (sleeve  opening), 
109 ;  (two-piece  sleeve), 
no  ;  (opening  for  fitting 
sleeve),  no;  (setting  in), 
no;  (mistakes  and  reme¬ 
dies),  n 2- 1 14  ;  (pattern), 
137;  (adaptations),  138. 

Slip  hem,  102. 

Slippers  (for  infant),  365  ; 
(knitted  for  child),  406. 

Slot  seam,  93. 

Slots,  21. 

Smocking,  431-432. 

Socks  (gentleman’s),  388  ; 
(ladies’,  golf  or  tennis), 
393- 

Soft  toys — see  Toys  and 
Mascots. 

Spaced  buttonhole  filling,  190. 

Split-stitch,  193. 

Stab -stitch  (glove  making), 
453- 

Stamp-book  case,  215. 

Stem-stitch,  188. 

Step-stitch,  226. 

Stitchery,  218,  228. 

Stocking  tops  (knitted),  391- 
392- 

Surface  embroidery,  236. 

T 

Table  looms,  462;  (setting  up), 
463- 

—  mats  from  linoleum  or  felt, 

367- 

—  scarf  (embroidered),  213. 

Tacking,  15,  91. 

Tapes  (how  to  attach),  380- 
381. 

Tassels,  213,  447. 

Tatting  433-435  ;  (insertion), 
435  ;  (edging  for  tray 
cloth),  435. 

Tea  cloths  (embroidered),  205  ; 
(Richelieu  crochet),  313- 
3i7. 

—  cloth,  cosy  and  napkins  (to 

match  decorations),  200, 

203. 

—  cosies  in  knitting,  408-409. 

Teapot  holder  in  felt,  436. 

Tent  stitch,  228. 

Top-sewing,  17. 

Toys  and  Mascots  :  (Bunny), 
529;  (Sportsman),  531; 
(Toy  dog),  532  ;  (Nigger), 
534  J  (Piccaninny),  535. 

Travelling  set  (embroidered), 
217. 

Trimmings  for  children’s  hats, 
337-340- 

Trolley  set  (embroidered),  206. 


Trousers  (small  boy),  69. 

Trousseau  suggestions,  203- 
204. 

Tucks,  98. 

Turned-in  edges,  94. 

Twisted  stitch,  190. 

u 

Underwear  (set  for  trousseau), 
203. 

Upholstered  box,  415-417, 

Upholstery,  415-430. 

V 

Valance  for  window,  442. 

Vandyke  stitch,  192. 

Veining,  30. 

Vest  for  infant  (knitted),  345. 

w 

Waders  (child’s),  71-72. 

Washing  hints  (woollens),  84, 
555-557;  (chamois  gloves), 
459 ;  (bran  washing),  558 ; 
(renovation  of  ribbon  and 
lace),  558;  (to  wash  a 
lame  j  acket)  ,561;  (prints) , 
562  ;  (removal  of  stains), 
562;  (cleaning  straw  hat) , 
564  ;  (infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes),  565  ; 
(washing  and  ironing 
silks),  566 ;  (artificial 
silk),  568. 

Washing-glove  (for  child  to 
knit),  410. 

Waterproof  apron,  369. 

Weaving,  462-480 ;  (processes 
and  terms),  463  ;  (tabby 
or  plain  weave),  464  ; 
(preparation  of  warp), 
465  ;  (mounting  warp), 
466 ;  (reed,  spool  and 
shuttle),  468  ;  (weaving), 
469  ;  (materials  and  quan¬ 
tities),  471  ;  (patterns  in 
colour).  472  ;  patterns  in 
texture,  474 ;  (pattern- 
making),  476;  (tapestry 
weaving),  480. 

Wheat  ear  stitch,  194. 

Whipped  seam,  32. 

Whipping,  30. 

Work  bags  (embroidered), 
214  ;  (felt  work),  439. 

Y 

Yoke  (shaped  to  waist),  138. 

z 

Zigzag  chain,  193. 

—  coral  stitch,  192. 


Altf 

Applique;  (bias  binding),  247 ; 
(batb  mat),  246 ;  (hem¬ 
stitch),  33  ;  (quilt),  245. 
Arrow  heads,  12T. 

Arrow-head  stitch,  189. 
Baby’s  barracoat,  347-352; 
(bibs),  207 ;  (cot-sets), 
207,  208. 

Back  stitch  (embroidery),  189. 
Back-stitched  chain,  193. 
Basting,  9r. 

Bar  stitchery,  235. 

Belts,  1 1 8,  52. 

Bias  Binding,  239. 

Binding,  44  ;  (skirt  hem),  103. 
Blouse  (finishing  edge),  104. 
Bodice  pattern,  130;  131. 
Bonnets  for  child,  323-343. 
Book  marker  in  felt,  439. 
Border  designs,  220. 

- —  of  organdie  dress,  261. 
Bound  buttonholes,  120. 

Box  pleat,  99. 

Boy’s  first  hat,  327,  341. 

Braid  edging,  239. 

—  with  lace  stitches,  237. 
Bullion  loop,  237. 

Buttonhole  couching,  253. 

—  (making),  19 ;  (stitch), 

223  ;  (twist),  252. 
Buttons,  17  ;  (children’s  gar¬ 
ments),  52  ;  (links),  120. 
Calendar  in  felt,  437. 

Camisole  pattern,  132. 

Casting  on,  413. 

Chained  feather  stitch,  193. 
Chain  stitches,  20,  193,  225. 
Chair  backs,  212,  304. 

Child’s  bodice,  55. 

Closed  feather  stitch,  190. 
Collars  (coat),  124 ;  (shirt 
blouse),  107 ;  (pattern), 
134,  147,  149  5  (making), 
150,  153,  155- 
Coral  stitch,  20,  192,  252. 
Couching,  191,  233,  253. 
Cretan  stitch,  190. 

Crochet  stitches,  300. 

Cross-cut  material,  157. 
Cross-stitch,  227,  287,  288, 
289. 

Cuff,  hi. 

Cut-work  (stitchery),  237. 
Darning,  229,  379. 

Darts,  29. 

Daygown  for  baby,  359. 
Detached  button  stitch,  190. 
Diamond  filling,  191. 

Doll’s  clothes,  195,  197. 

Facing,  158  ;  (shaped),  159  ; 

(for  revers),  155. 
Faggotting,  32,  235. 

False  hem,  158. 

Feathering  chain  stitch,  253. 
Feather  stitch,  20,  224. 

Fern  stitch,  189. 

Finishing  seams,  95. 

Fishbone  stitch,  189. 

Flannel  seams,  23. 

Flat  binding,  103. 

—  seam,  22. 

—  stitch,  189. 

Florentine  stitch,  227. 
Flowering  chain  stitch,  253. 
Flowers,  248,  539-553- 
Framing  foundation  for  ap¬ 
plique,  255. 
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—  seam,  22,  35. 

Gloves  452,  461. 

Godet,  99. 

Gymnastic  tunic,  59. 

Hats  (child’s),  329,  331,  332  ; 

(girls’),  334,  335. 
Hemming,  16. 

Hems,  103,  235. 
Hemstitching,  233. 

Holbein  stitch,  227. 

Inserted  medallion  (crochet), 
311- 

Insertion  for  teacloth,  311. 
Interlaced  herring-bone  stitch, 
252. 

Kimono  (appliqudd),  259,  260. 
Knickers  (girls’),  61,  62, 

135  ;  (French),  135. 
Knotted  stitch,  191,  225. 

Lace  edging,  40. 

Latch  or  loop,  19. 
Leathercraft,  509-525. 
Lingerie  decorations,  47,  48, 
292,  293. 

Long  and  short  stitch,  189,  223. 

—  Cardboard  and  Board 

looms,  479. 

Looped  edging,  235. 

Loop  stitch,  19,  193. 

Loose  covers  (straight  chair), 
418,  419,  420 ;  (easy- 

chair),  423,  425,  426; 

(round  backed  chair),  426. 

Magic  chain  (stitchery),  225. 
Magyar  garments,  128. 

Mantua  maker’s  seam,  95. 
Match-case  (embroidered),  215. 
Mat  (cross-stitch),  295  ;  (cro¬ 
chet  medallions),  309. 
Matinde  coat  for  baby,  360. 
Medallion  (crochet),  31 1. 
Mitring  a  comer,  104. 

Napkin  rings,  215. 
Needlework  in  felt,  437. 
Needleweaving,  283,  284-286. 
Net  appliqu£,  41. 

Nightdress  pattern,  129. 
Nightgowns  for  baby,  356,  357. 
Notched  or  pinked  edges,  95. 
Nursery  motif,  296,  297. 

Open  buttonhole  filling,  19 1  ; 

(stitches),  194. 

Open  chain,  193. 

Open  fishbone  stitch,  189. 
Open  seam,  94. 

Openings,  37  ;  (faced),  39  ; 

(waist),  106  ;  (skirt),  106. 
Overcast  edge  (for  applique), 
191 ;  (seams),  95. 

Patches  (cotton),  372  ;  (print), 
373 ;  (flannel),  374 ; 

(stockinet),  375 ;  (dam¬ 
ask),  376. 

Pekinese  stitch,  192. 

Petticoat  for  baby,  353. 

Picot  loop,  237. 

Picots  for  hem,  235. 

Pilch  for  baby.  361. 

Pin  tucks,  31. 

Play  suit  (cutting  out),  70. 
Pockets  (children’s),  57 ; 
(bound),  1 15  ;  (fiat)),  116  ; 
(vest  or  strap),  117. 

Point  turc,  34. 

Portuguese  border  stitch,  227. 
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tticoat,  134. 

Punch  work,  231,  30. 
Pyjamas  (child’s),  63 ;  (pat¬ 
tern  for  grown-up),  133. 


Raised  chain,  227. 

—  seam,  94. 

Reefer’s  knot  (crochet),  399. 
Richelieu  crochet,  314. 

—  embroidery,  237. 
Rouleaux,  46. 

Round  cushion,  428. 
Rug-making  (methods,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.),  483-498. 

'Rumanian  stitch,  223. 

Run  and  back  stitch,  16. 

- thread  stitch,  252. 

Runner  design  in  crochet,  304. 
Running  stitch,  220. 
Russian  overcast,  231. 

Satin  stitch,  189,  223,  253. 
Scalloping,  43. 

Scroll  stitch,  225. 

Sewing  machine  (parts  and 
purposes),  166-183. 
Shaped  band,  139. 

Shell  edge  binding,  46. 

—  edging,  239. 

Shirring,  29,  31. 

Skirt  pattern,  139. 

Sleeping  suit,  66,  67. 

Sleeve  (openings),  in;  (wrist, 

with  canvas),  112  ;  (pat¬ 
terns),  137. 

Slip  hem,  103. 

Slot  seam,  94. 

Smocking,  432. 

Spaced  buttonhole  filling,  191. 
Split  stitch,  193. 

Stab  stitch,  453. 

Stem  stitch,  189. 

Step  stitch,  227. 

Stitches  for  appliqu6,  251,  252, 
253- 


Table  loom  (construction), 
463-465  ;  (warping),  469. 

Table  scarf  (embroidered),  212. 

Tacking  stitch,  16,  91. 

Tea  cloth  (embroidered),  205  ; 
(blossom  square),  308 ; 
(medallion),  309 ;  (cro¬ 
chet  Richelieu),  315 ; 
(pattern),  316. 

Tent  stitch,  227. 

Thread  or  tailor’s  tacking,  91. 

Top  sew,  16. 

Trimmings  for  children’s  hats, 
339,  340. 

Trousers  (boy  2-3  years),  68. 

Tuck-marker  in  use,  99. 

Tucks,  29. 

Tumed-in-edges,  95. 

Twisted  stitch,  191. 


Vandyke  stitch,  193. 

Veining,  32. 

Warping  board,  467. 

Weaver’s  knot,  469. 

Weaving  (stitchery),  233 ; 
(scarf  patterns  in  colour), 
473  ;  (brocading),  474  ; 
(plain  and  patterned 
weave),  475  ;  (designs  in 
weaving),  476,  478. 

Whipping,  31,  33,  35. 

Work  bags  (embroidered), 
215  ;  (felt  work),  437. 


Yokes,  29. 

Zigzag  chain,  193. 

—  coral  stitch,  192. 
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